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WAS  THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMISSIONERS  LEGAL? 

We  do  not  deem  any  apology  necessary  for  discussing  in  a  legal 
joomal  this  all-important  question.   The  press,  it  is  trae,  has  already, 
with  the  ability  and  vigour  which  distinguish  British  journalists,  com- 
pleted an  investigation  ;  and  the  writers  have  tamed  aside  to  new 
inquiries,  as  if  everything  had  been  said  about  the  capture  which 
was  worth   saying  on  the  subject.    iWe  cannot,  however,  believe 
that  legal  readers  are  yet  satisfied  with  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place.    The  issue  of  war  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  America 
is  so  momentous,  to  depend  upon  the  rightful  solution  of  a  problem 
of  international  law,  that  they  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  will  be  the  last  to  form  hasty  conclusions.    Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  show  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  legal 
profession   in   a  civilised  State,  than  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  boarding  of  the  ^  Trent/     The  first  step  adopted  was  to  ask 
eminent  lawyers  their  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  leaning  of  that  opinion  the  action  of  the  Government 
was  shaped  for  better  or  for  worse.     The  consulted  lawyers  knew 
that  peace  or  war,  in  all  probability,  depended  on  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;  and  so  knowing,  they  doubtless  applied  themselves  to 
the  task,  under  a  most  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.     We  do  not 
know  what  their  opinion  was,  further  than  that  they  regarded  the 
manner  of  making  the  seizure  to  be  contrary  to  international  pre- 
cedent.     We  are  ignorant  whether  they  look  upon  the  Southern 
Commissioners  as  parties  who  might  rightfully  be  seized,  or  whose 
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presence  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  wonI(f  warrant  its  capture.    Until 
the  latter  branch  of  the  subject  be  fully  discussed,  and  an  intelligent 
opinion  formed  upon  it,   we  cannot  believe  that  the   people  will 
be  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  inquiry  on  the  point  of  form. 
Undoubtedly  the  form  of  using  an  international  right  may  raise  a 
substantive  grievance.     An  abuse  or  contempt  of  forms    in    the 
intercourse  betwixt  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  on  the   high  seas 
may  be  the  method  adopted  by  the  belligerent  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  neutral  power  itself, — ^a  disrespect  which,  if  not  resented,  may 
lead  to  grosser  offences  of  the  same  kind.     With  all  this  in  view, 
the  people  will  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  breach  of 
form  alleged  in  this  instance  is,  that  the  belligerent  cruiser  took 
from  the  neutral  the  contraband  of  war,  and  did  not  carry  the 
neutral  vessel  itself  into  port,  that  the  question  of  contraband  might 
be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  Prize  Court.    The  complaint  of  the  neutral 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be,  that  the  cruiser  was  more  scmpnlous 
than  be  might  have  been  by  the  law  of  nations.    It  is  only  at  first 
sight  that  this  view  of  the  matter  occasions  any  misgiving.     When 
investigated,  the  real  complaint  regarding  the  form  of  capture  is 
discovered  to  be,  that  a  naval  officer  should  have  taken  upon  himself 
the  functions  of  a  judge,  should  have  given  judgment  against  the 
neutral  without  hearing  parties,  and  by  means  of  an  armed  force 
should  have  instantly  executed  his  own  decree,  by  there  and  then 
seizing  the  alleged  contraband  for  his  own  purposes.     From  the 
earliest  times,  nations  have  looked  with  the  utmost  jealousy  upon 
any  attempt  by  belligerents   to   invest  their  naval  officers  with 
qiuxsi  judicial  powers,  either  over  enemy's  ships  or  over  neutrals. 
Even  during  times  when  naval  warfare  was  conducted  with  far 
greater  rigour  than  would  now  be  tolerated,  no  power  ever  pre- 
tended to  such  a  dangerous  right  as  to  make  captors  judges  of  the 
propriety  of  their  own  captures.     Had  any  such  monstrous  rule 
been  followed,  there  would   have  been  no  necessity,  during  the 
French  war,  of  such  a  court  as  that  in  which  Lord  Stowell  presided, 
and  where,  by  a  series  of  judgments  distinguished  by  every  judicial 
quality,  he  apjplied  the  principles  of  international  law  in  a  manner 
to  command  the  homage  of  both  hemispheres.   The  question,  accord 
ingly — ^which  appears  one  of  form  merely — lies  really  and  truly  at 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights.    To 
concede  such  a  form  would  be  to  destroy  the  whole  system  of  law 
which  successive  centuries  have  been  gradually  rearing  up.    We 
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conld  scarcely  expect  officers  of  armed  craisers,  with  their  rough 
and  ready  sea  manners,  calmly  to  investigate,  and  rightly  to  deter- 
mine, qnestions  which  taxed  all  the  rare  ability  of  a  Stowell,  and 
which  perplex  the  most  industrious  and  ablest  expounders  of  the 
law  of  nations.     Bat  we  must  not  disguise  that  the  act  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  cruiser  may  be  represented  in  a  very  different  light,  and 
doubtless  will   be  so  in  the  communication  from  the  American 
GovernmeEit,  which  may  be  made  public  before  these  pages  reach 
the  hands  of  our  readers*    It  may  be  represented  that  the  case  was 
so  exceptional,  that  it   cannot  with   propriety  be  judged  of  by 
standards  applicable  to  a  very  different  state  of  society.    No  prece- 
dent, it  may  be  argued,  is  laid  down  in  the  books  as  to  how  a  mail 
steamer,  belonging  to  a  neutral  power,  is  to  be  dealt  with  when 
discovered  to  have  on  board,  amid  her  general  cargo,  or  among  her 
passengers,  a  small  admixture  of  contraband  of  war.    It  may  be 
pled  with  considerable  force,  that  it  would  have  been  a  grievous 
hardship  to  have  taken  the  mail  steamer,  with  all  her  important 
mercantile  correspondence  on  board,  and  many  innocent  passengers, 
away  back  to  some  Federal  port,  where  the  question  of  the  liability 
to  detention  of  the  two  Commissioners  could  be  tried  by  an  Ad- 
miralty judge.     Why  compel  a  belligerent  to  do  more  harm  to  a 
neutral  than  he  himself  thought  of  inflicting  f   Is  it  not  better,  when 
a  qoestion  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  a  mail  steamer,  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  international  practice,  that  a  precedent  should  be 
set  whereby  the  least  amount   of  detention   and  injury  will  be 
suffered  by  the  neutral  ?     That  is  Captain  Wilkes'  own  argument 
when  publicly  speaking  of  the  transaction  in  Boston.    The  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Navy,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  takes  care  to 
guard  his  department  from  being  supposed  to  approve  of  such  a 
precedent.   He  plainly  intimates  that  the  ^  Trent'  ought  to  have  been 
taken  as  a  prize,  and  that  all  vessels  must  be  so  treated  in  like  cir- 
cumstances in  future.     But  the  act  having  been  done  in  Captain 
Wilkes^  own  way,  it  will  be  defended  by  the  American  Government 
from  the  plausible  point  of  view  which  we  have  already  indicated. 
Many  persons  in  this  country  may  be  led  away  by  the  plausibilities, 
or  by  the  feeling  that  the  British  Government  has  taken  its  stand 
on  the  wrongful  manner  in  which  the  act  was  done,  while  less 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  substantial  legality  of  the  act  itself. 
When  war  may  result,  and  the  most  grievous  of  all  wars — a  war 
with  kinsmen  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same  faith 
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and  appealing  to  the  deeds  of  a  common  ancestry — it  is  absolatelj 
necessary  that  the  whole  population  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
our  quarrel;  and  no  amount  of  investigation  can  be  deemed  too 
great  on  such  a  momentous  issue. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  whole  question,  both  of 
the  legality  of  the  capture,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected ; 
and,  we  trust,  in  such  a  spirit  as  those  points  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated, our  national  decision  on  which  shall   be  reviewed  by  the 
impartial  judgment  of  future  ages.     It  is  frequently  said,  both  by 
Americans   and   by  some  amongst  ourselves,  that  Great  Britain 
ought   to   be   the   last  power  to  take  offence  at  the  action  of  a 
belligerent,  or  to  affect  an  over-zeal  for  the  immunities  of  neatrals. 
If  it  be  thus  meant  to  insinuate  that  Great  Britain,  when  a  belli- 
gerent, ever  acted  lawlessly  towards  neutrals,  it  is  an  untrue  reading 
of  history.   It  has  been  her  misfortune  to  be  constantly  a  belligerent 
while  the  international  code  of  sea  warfare  was  being  gradually 
adjusted;  and  Great  Britain  was  identified  with  the  maintenance, 
perhaps  more   than   other  nations,   of  certain   belligerent   rights 
which  were  the  subject  of  fierce  dispute,  but  throughout  she  has 
never  presumed  to  take  the  law  into  her  own  hand,  or  to  hesitate 
to  obey  the  awards  of  her  own  or  the  Admiralty  judges  of  other 
lands.     Moreover,  when  war  broke  out  betwixt  maritime  powers  in 
1854,  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  revolutionary  contests  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  were  finished,  the  British  Government, 
in  concert  with  France,  at  once  took   the   initiative  to  introduce 
modifications  of  the  belligerent  code  as  it  affected  commerce  and 
the  rights  of  neutrals.     The  modifications,  when  introduced,  had 
reference  only  to  the  Russian  war,  although  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  regarded  those  nations 
which  acceded  to  the  proposals.     America  did  not ;  but  we  question 
whether  even  the  acerbity  likely  to  be  engendered  by  a  long  war 
with  the  Federal  States,  would  induce  the  Government  to  revert  to 
the  old  system.     It  was  formerly  the  undoubted  right  of  a  belli- 
gerent to  seize  ememies'  property  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  whether 
contraband  of  war  or  not ;  and,  again,  to  confiscate  neutral  property, 
whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  found  on  board  enemies'  ships. 
Both  of  these  undoubted  rights  of  a  belligerent  were  waived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bussian  war ;  moreover,  we  abstained  from  isLuing 
letters  of  marque, — an  instance  of  self-denial  which  has  not  been 
imitated  by  either  section  of  the  late  United  States.    It  must  not 
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hastily  be  concluded^  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  is  taking  up  a 
new  rdle  in  endeavouring  to  limit  the  rights  of  belligerents,  or  to 
make  war  less  intolerable  to  neutrals ;  for  she  has  acted  in  modem 
times  with  singular  disinterestedness,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
render  war  less  burdensome  to  all  non-combatants.    Her  conduct 
must  be  judged  by  her  recent  policy,  and  not  by  those  old  matters  of 
contention  with  the  States,  as  to  her  right  to  search  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen,  which  are  as  obsolete  as  the  frigates  and 
razees  which  performed  the  obnoxious  duty.     While  the  Crown,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war,  limited  belligerent  rights,  it  also 
reserved  certain  indispensable  powers,  the  statement  of  which  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  line  of  argument  to  be  followed  in  judging 
of  the  liability  to  capture  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell.     ^  It  is 
impossible,'  says  the  declaration  in  the  Gazette^  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  war,  ^  for  her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
right  of  seizing  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  neutraU 
from  bearing  tfie  enemxfe  despatches*      Here,  then,  we  have  the 
utmost  stretch  to  which  the  laws  of  modem  warfare  are  disposed 
to  interfere  with  neutrals ;  and  it  is  under  one  or  other  of  those 
categories  that  the  Americans  must  bring  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners, before  they  can  touch  them  on  board  a  neutral.     We  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  right  of  search,  because  that  right  is 
an  undoubted  accompaniment  of  the  right  to  stop  contraband  of  war 
or  despatches  on  bourd  a  i  eutral.   Without  the  one  the  other  would 
be  entirely  valueless :  the  neutral  might  be  full  up  to  the  decks  with 
illegal  cargo,  and  the  belligerent  be  powerless  to  prevent  it,  from 
his  inability  to  certiorate  himself  of  the  fact.     The  right  of  search 
must  always  be  co-existent  and  co-extensive  with  the  belligerent's 
determination  to  destroy  the  neutral's  trade  in  contraband.     When 
the  time  comes,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  ^  free 
ships  shall  make  free  goods,'  the  right  of  search  will  become  as 
obsolete  as  many  of  the  older  pretensions  of  maritime  belligerents 
soon  promise  to  be.     The  right  to  visit,  to  search,  and  to  detain 
for  search,  says  Dr  Fhillimore  (III.,  sec.  cccxxv.),  is  a  belligerent 
right  which  cannot  be  drawn  into  question ;  it  is  a  right  which  a 
belligerent  may  exercise  over  every  vessel,  not  being  a  ship  of  war, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  public  vessel,  that  he  meets  with  on 
the  ocean.     He  refers,  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  he  thus 
advances,  to  Bynkershoek,  Valin,  Vattel,  De  Martens,  Kent,  and 
Hefiiers.     Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  *  Maria'  (6  Robinson's 
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Adm.  Ilep.)y  lays  down  the  right  of  search  in  the  most  broad  and 
absolute  terms;  and  intimates  that  it  will  only  cease  when   that 
golden  age  shall  arrive  (which  Lord  Stowell  evidently  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  maritime  millenniam^  not  likely  to  be  realized  in 
this  world),  when,  free  ships  making  free  goods,  craisers  will  cease 
to  have  the  duty  of  search  imposed  on  them.  American  j arista  take 
the  same  view  as  our  own  authorities, — ^the  only  difference  ever 
existing  betwixt  the  two  countries  being,  first,  as  to  the  extent   to 
which  the  right  was  to  be  carried  during  war,  and,  second,  as  to 
the  limited  right  of  visitation  which  the  British  Government  claimed 
during  peace — the  former  having  reference  to  the  claim  made  by 
Britain  to  search  American  ships  for  British  sailors,  which  led  to 
the  war  of  1812,  and  the  latter  being  claimed  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  putting  down  the  slave  trade.     On  the  existence  of 
the  belligerent  right  of  search,  there  has  never  been  a  divergence  of 
opinion  betwixt  the  countries.    Indeed,  Kent,  in  treating  of  the 
question,  cites  the  opinions  of  Lord  Stowell  as  expressing  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  on  the  point.     Some  discussion  has  been 
raised  on  the  mode  of  bringing  the  vessel  to  for  the  purpose  of 
search ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  proper  international  ceremony 
applicable  to  the  purpose,  so  that  discussion  would  lead  to  little 
result.     Apparently  two  guns  were  fired,  the  one  across  the  bows  in 
the  usual  manner ;  but  at  the  second  discharge  it  is  alleged  a  shell 
was  dropped  near  the  *  Trent.'     We  have  no  means  of  knowing  at 
what  time  the  second  gun  was  fired,  or  whether  proper  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  first,  and  no  information  as  to  the  proximity  of 
the  shell  to  the  vessel.     On  the  whole,  in  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
a  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  overload  the  case  with  a  matter 
of  less  moment,  which  cannot  very  well  be  brought  under  any  inter- 
national rules.     Nor  do  we  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  which  took  place  on  board  the  steamer. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  Commissioners  were  forcibly 
taken  horn  a  neutral  British  ship,  sailing  from  the  neutral  port  of 
Havannah  to  Southampton. 

The  British  Government  regards  both  sections  of  the  late  Union 
as  belligerents,  and  treats  both  with  an  impartial  neutrality.  The 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  recognise  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  persists 
in  treating  the  war  as  an  insurrection,  and  the  hostile  Southerns  as 
rebels.    This  diversity  of  view  may  occasion  some  perplexity  in  the 
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discasdon  of  the  question  ;  but  a  perplexity  to  the  Americans  alone, 

if  they  shall  attempt  to  argue  the  question  upon  such  premises.     If 

there  is  no  war,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  an 

insurrection  of  certain  provinces  which  the  Federal  Govermnent 

does  not  wish  the  world  to  recognise  as  war,  then  there  can  be  no 

right  of  search.   The  descent  of  the  ^  San  Jacinto'  upon  the  ^  Trent' 

would,  in  that  case,  not  be  the  legal  action  of  an  armed  cruiser  upon 

a  neutral,  but  a  violent  assumption  of  illegal  powers  over  the  ship 

of  a  friendly  nation  in  time  of  peace.     Regarded  as  the  action  of  a 

belligerent  towards  a  neutral  during  war,  the  case  is  explicable 

according  to  well-known  principles  of  international  law.     But  if 

judged  of  in  the  other  point  of  view  which  has  been  indicated,  the 

act  of  the  armed  ship  assumes  a  much  more  serious  complexion,  and 

could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  country  able  to  resent  an  outrage. 

The  Americans  are,  accordingly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  forced  to 

consider  the  cause  of  difference  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 

ourselves ;  and  we  may  safely  cease  to  hamper  the  discussion  with 

any  such  view  as  that  the  Commissioners  were  mere  rebels.     The 

British   Government  would  have  insisted  on  the  question  being 

treated  as  betwixt  a  belligerent  and  neutral  in  any  negotiations, 

whatever  the  American  Government  may  have  been  disposed  to 

assert;  because,  having  taken  up  our  ground  in  the  quarrel,  and 

published  to  the  world  the  position  we  had  taken  up,  we  could  never 

permit  British  subjects,  property,  or  ships,  to  be  treated  in  any  other 

manner  tban  according  to  that  position.    The  only  possible  phase, 

therefore,  under  which  the  question  can  be  discussed,  is  the  legality 

of  the  act  as  that  of  a  belligerent  against  a  neutral.     A  greater 

diflSculty  presents  itself  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  held  by 

&fason  and  Slidell,  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  diplomatic 

persons,  ambassadors,  or  persons  charged  with  such  a  diplomatic 

mission  as  to  bring  them  within  the  category  of  ambassadors,  or 

whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  officers  of  the  hostile  Government 

proceeding  upon  a  military  mission  to  Europe.    In  all  probability, 

they  bore  a  mixed  character.    They  were  well  known  in  America 

&s  being  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Secessionists  (ex-Senators 

of  Congress),  and  their  mission  to  Europe  may  be  assumed  to  have 

heen  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  new  Government  in  every  possible 

way— by  negotiating  with  European  powers  if  that  were  possible, 

and  by  purchasing  arms,  providing  money,  and  generally  propping 

^f  the  military  and  national  cause  of  the  Confederates  as  they  might 
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find  opportunity.     The  fact  that  they  were  civilians,  and  not  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  woald  not  affect  the  military  character  of  their 
mission ;  and  especially  in  such  a  war  as  that  now  ragin  j;^,  where 
civilians  become  soldiers,  and  soldiers  are  engaged  in  civil  employ- 
ments, in  such  a  way  as  effectually  to  destroy  professional  barriers, 
we  do  not  think  a  fair  construction  of  international  law  would  per- 
mit of  any  shield  being  thrown  over  these  men  on  account  of  their 
supposed  civil  and  unmilitary  position.      As  civilians,   embarked 
upon  such  a  mission  as  we  must  assume  theirs  to  have  been,  they 
were  capable  of  doing  probably  greater  damage  to  the  cause  of  the 
other  belligerent  than  any  high  military  officer.     We  think  Lord 
Stowell's  definition  of  ^  despatches  *  will  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  true 
solution  with  regard  to  the  position  of  these  parties.     In  the  case  of 
the  *  Caroline'  (6  Rob.  Rep.  460),  he  lays  down  this  definition  : — 'It 
has  been  asked,  What  are  despatches  ?    To  which  I  think  the  answer 
may  safely  be  returned,  that  they  are  all  official  communications  of     I 
official  persons  on  the  public  affairs  of  Government.'     And  again  : 
'  The  true  criterion  will  be.  Is  it  on  the  public  business  of  the  State,      j 
and  passing  between  public  persons  for  the  public  service!'     It  is 
such  despatches  which  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  prevent  passing, 
and  to  seize  upon  if  in  possession  of  a  neutral ;  nay,  not  only  to 
seize  upon,  but  to  have  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  the  neutral  ship 
which  carries  them.  Applying  the  definition  to  these  men,  there  can 
be  little  room  for  doubt  that  they  were  official  persons,  intended  to 
become  the  medium  of  official  communications  abroad  on  the  public 
affairs  of  the  Confederate  Government.     So  regarded,  we  know  of 
no  principle  of  international  law  which  could  be  cited  in  favour  of 
the  free  passage  of  such  officials  on  board  neutral  ships  in  the  ordi- 
nary case.      The  arguments  by  which  the  noxious  character  of 
despatches  is  established,  may  with  tenfold  force  be  applied  to 
*  living '  despatches,  in  the  persons  of  commissioners  of  distinguished 
ability.     *  There  are  other  acts  of  illegal  assistance  afforded  to  a 
belligerent,'  says  Kent,    *  besides  supplying  him  with  contraband 
goods,  and  relieving  his  distress  under  a  blockade.     Among  these 
acts  the  conveyance  of  hostile  despatches  is  the  most  injurious,  and 
deemed   to  be  of  the  most  hostile  and  noxious  character.     The 
carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  stores  is  necessarily  an  assistance 
of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transmission  of  despatches  may  be 
conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign,  and  it  may  lead  to  a  defeat 
of  all  the  projects  of  the  other  belligerent  in  that  theatre  of  the  war. 
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The  appropriate  remedy  for  this  offence  is  the  confiscation  of  the 
ship.  There  would  be  no  penalty  in  the  mere  confiscation  of  the 
despatches.  The  proper  and  efficient  remedy  is  the  confiscation  of 
the  vehicle  employed  to  cariy  them ;  and  if  any  privity  subsists 
between  the  owner  of  the  cargo  and  the  master,  they  are  involved 
by  implicatiixi  in  this  delinquency*'  Wheaton,  both  in  his  work  on 
International  Law,  and  on  Captures,  expresses  the  same  opinions, 
and  adopts  as  his  own,  almost  verbatim^  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell 
in  deciding  the  case  of  the  ^  Atalanta '  (6  Bob.  440),  which  is  the 
leading  authority  on  this  class  of  questions  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  world.  If  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  stop  despatches  be 
measured  by  the  noxiousness  of  their  character,  and  their  capacity 
for  injmy,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  Commissioners  were  far  more 
noxious  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  fitr  more  calculated  to  do 
that  Grovernment  serious,  and,  it  may  be,  irreparable  injury,  than 
acres  of  despatches  written  direct  from  the  bureau  of  Mr  Jefferson 
Davis.  So  much  for  the  Commissioners  regarded  as  in  the  category 
of  despatches,  or  official  persons  bearing  official  communications  on 
the  public  affairs  of  their  Government.  If  they  be  considered  as 
military  persons,  or  civilians  upon  some  military  errand,  to  purchase 
arms,  negotiate  loans,  and  generally  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  we  are  led  very  much  to  the  same 
result.  Wheaton  (ii.  210)  thus  describes  the  law  as  to  military 
persons : — '  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  carrying  of  contraband 
goods,  is  the  transportatbn  of  military  persons  or  despatches  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy.  As  to  the  number  of  military  persons  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  difficult  to  define,  since 
fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  character  may  be  of  much  more 
importance  than  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  of  lower  con- 
dition.' Undoubtedly,  two  men  of  the  rank  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
engaged  in  obtaining  money  or  buying  arms,  would  do  more  damage 
thaa  several  battalions. 

But  what  if  they  are  to  be  conndered  in  ndther  of  the  views 
above  set  forth,  but  in  the  higher  character  of  ambassadors — would 
they  still  be  subject  to  capture,  and  the  neutral  ship  which  carried 
them  to  confiscation?  Hear  Lord  Stowell  on  the  point  (the 
'  Caroline,'  6  Rob.  461) : — '  I  have  before  said  that  persons  discharg- 
ing the  iunctions  of  ambassadors,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  objects 
of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  law  of  nations.    The  limits  that 
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are  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  them  by  Vattel  (B. 
iv.^  c«  11),  and  other  writers  upon  those  subjects,  are,  that  yea  may 
exercise  your  right  of  war  against  them  whenever  the  character  of 
hostility  exists  :  you  may  atop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  hu 
passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
functions  of  his  office,  and  has  been  admitted  in  his  representative 
character,  he  becomes  a  sort  of  middle-man,  entitled  to  peculiar 
privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  the  relations  of  amity 
and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  all  nations  are  in  some  degree 
interested.'     Accordingly,  after  an  ambassador  has  entered  upon  his 
functions,  his  despatches  from  or  to  the  belligerent  country  are  in  a 
different  position  from  the  kind  of  despatches  which  we  have  above 
considered.     ^  The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  rela- 
tions with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that 
any  communication  between  them  can  partake  in  any  degree  of  the 
nature  of  hostility  against  you.     The  enemy  may  have  his  hostile 
projects  to  be  attempted  with  the  neutral  State ;,  but  your  reliance 
is  on  the  integrity  of  that  neutral  State,  that  it  will  not  favour  nor 
participate  in  such  designs,  but,  as  far  as  its  own  councils  and 
actions  are  concerned,  will  oppose  them.     And  if  there  should  be 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  a  neutral 
State  has  a  doubtful  foundation,  that  is  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  to  be  counteracted  by  just  measures  of  pre- 
ventive policy,  but  is  no  ground  on  which  this  Court  can  pronounce 
that  the  neutral  carrier  has  violated  his  duty  by  bearing  despatches 
which,  as  far  as  known,  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  an  innocent 
nature,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pacific  connection.* — (Lord 
Stowell,  *  Caroline,'  supra.)     The  law  is  thus  laid  down  very  clearly, 
that  a  belligerent  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on  his 
passage,  however  much  the  person  of  that  ambassador  and  his  com- 
munications may  be  respected  afler  he  has  assumed  his  functions. 
Taking  the   Southern   Commissioners,   therefore,   either  in  that 
capacity,  in  the  capacity  of  military  persons,  or  civilians  on  duty 
calculated  to  benefit  the  warlike  operations  of  their  Government,  or 
general  political  agents,  on  a  combined  diplomatic   and  military 
mission,  they  seem  equally  to  have  been  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the 
Federal  cruisers. 

The  delicate  part  of  the  inquiry,  however,  has  still  to  come. 
When  speaking  of  the  penalty  which  neutrals  incur  by  carrying 
despatches,  diplomatic  agents,  military  persons,  or  ambassadors,  the 
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assamption  is,  that  the  neutral  has  hired  or  lent  herself  for  the  spe- 
cific duty,  and  has  cleared  from  some  port  of  the  enemy  not  block- 
aded, from  some  of  his  colonial  ports,  or  is  sailing  to  one  or  other  of 
these  ports,  or  to  some  locality  in  correspondence  with  such  a  hos- 
tile port.     For  example,  if  Mason  and  Slidell  had  been  taken  on 
board  a  British  vessel  not  formed  for  carrying  passengers,  from  some 
nnblockaded  port  of  the  South,  or  had  such  a  vessel  sailing  from 
such  a  port  concealed  despatches  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest  of  tea,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  '  Atalanta,'  there  would  have  been  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  result.  But  there  is  a  very  material  change 
of  circnmstances  in  the  case  before  us,  which  must  necessarily  affect 
the  result.    Had  such  noxious  despatches  as  we  have  above  adverted 
to  been  posted  and  sealed  up  in  the  bags  of  a  British  mail  steamer 
sailing  from  South  or  North,  or  been  entrusted  as  an  ordinary  packet 
to  a  ship  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  caiTy  packets,  in  the  former 
case  no  belligerent  could  have  insisted  on  the  right  of  search,  and 
in  the  latter  there  could  be  no  legal  capture  or  confiscation  unless 
privity  could  be  proved  against  the  master.   At  this  very  time  there 
are,  we  doubt  not,  many  despatches  passing  both  for  North  and 
South  through  means  of  our  West  Indian  mail  steamers,  and  the 
Canard  and  Inman  packets  to  Boston  and  New  York ;  but  it  would 
be  simply  monstrous  either  for  North  or  South  to  propose,  as  belli- 
gerents, to  search  the  mail-bags  on  board  these  vessels,  and  to  con- 
fiscate as  a  prize  the  vessel  itself,  should  some  hostile  despatch  be 
found  on  board.    A  different  principle  comes  into  play  in  such  a 
case*    The  mail-bags  are  made  up  in  a  public  department  of  State, 
and  the  sanction  and  seal  of  the  Post-Office  would  be  regarded  by 
the  law  of  nations  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  stamp  of  a  public 
character  upon  a  man-of-war.     The  latter  cannot  be  searched  by 
any  belligerent,  nor  could  a  mail-bag  be  opened.     The  cargo  and 
passengers  on  board  a  mail  steamer  have  not  this  public  sanction. 
The  vessel,  so  far  as  regards  both  the  cargo  and  ship,  is  a  mer- 
chant-Deutral,  liable  to  be  searched,  and  confiscated  if  in  the  act 
of  carrying  contraband.    But  what  of  her  passengers  ?     There  is 
no  direct  precedent  to  guide  us  here ;  but  Lord  Stowell  indicates 
in  one  case  how  differently  the  carrying  of  one  or  two  passengers 
unong  a  number  must  be  viewed  from  the  act  of  a  neutral  becoming 
specially  engaged  for  the  carriage  of  military  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy.  The  '  Friendship'  (6  Bob.  420)  was  an  American  ship 
engaged  in  transporting  a  number  of  French  marines  from  Baltimore 
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to  Bordeaux.   Lord  Stowell  held,  in  the  circnmstances,  that  she  was 
a  lawfal  prize  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  indicated  this 
exception  to  the  general  rule :  ^  Is  it  asked,  Will  you  lay  down  a 
principle  that  may  be  carried  to  the  length  of  preventing  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  from  finding  his  way  home  in  a 
neutral  vessel  from  America  to  Europe  t    If  he  was  going  merely  as 
an  ordinary  passenger^  as  other  passengers  doy  at  his  own  expensey  the 
question  would  present  itself  in  a  very  different  form.    Neither  this 
Court  nor  any  other  British  tribunal  has  ever  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple to  that  extent.'    It  is  true,  the  Southern  Commissioners  were 
not  returning  home ;  they  were  starting  on  their  hostile  errand, — an 
errand  which  the  Federal  cruisers  were  in  the  ordinary  case  entitled 
to  prevent,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  case,  no  neutral  dealing  fairly 
with  both  parties  had  a  right  to  assist.    But  we  cannot  exclude  this 
other  consideration,  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  that  the  two  gentlemen  came  on  board  at  Havan- 
nab,  a  neutral  port,  as  passengers  paying  their  own  fare,  among  a 
variety  of  other  passengers  of  all  nationalities  who  were  in  the  vessel. 
Is  the  captain  of  a  vessel  like  the  ^ Trent'  bound  to  inquire  into 
the  political  antecedents  of  those  who  pay  their  passage  and  claim 
a  berth  on  board  his  ship  at  a  neutral  port  ?   Or,  having  received 
on  board  an  envoy  or  a  military  person  in  the  service  of  one  belli- 
gerent, is  his  ship  liable  to  be  confiscated  as  a  prize  by  the  other  in 
consequence  ?     We  are  entitled  to  put  the  penalty  as  confiscation, 
because,  as  we  have  already  hinted  in  the  introduction,  and  as  we 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  show,  there  is  no  such  penalty  known 
in  law  as  the  capture  of  the  passengers.    There  is  no  precedent  in 
the  books  for  confiscating  a  passenger  vessel  because  one  or  two  out 
of  many  might  be  obnoxious,  to  a  belligerent — no  such  precedent 
connected  with  the  old  maritime  wars ;  and  international  law  on 
these  questions  tending  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  neutrak,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  no  Admiralty  Court  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  under 
review,  would  have  condemned  a  passenger  steamer  as  a  prize  for 
such  an  alleged  infraction  of  neutrality.    It  is  most  important  to 
keep  in  view  that  the  port  of  departure  and  the  port  of  destination 
were  both  neutral.     Mason  was  to  remain  in  London,  and  Sliddel 
to  go  to  France — could  the  latter  have  been  taken  from  the  steamer 
betwixt  Dover  and  Calais?    Are  merchant-captains  bound  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  taking  such  a  passenger?    Any  obligation  of  that 
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kind  would  be  an  intolerable  burden ;  and  one  which,  if  due  to  a 
belligeient  at  all,  is  equally  due  to  him  by  every  ship  that  sails  from 
every  port  in  the  kingdom,  or  towards  it.  In  short,  it  is  an  imprac- 
ticable obligation,  and  the  penalty  quite  incommensurate  with  the 
offence.  We  would  hold  the  same  doctrines  if  Mason  and  Slidell 
had  managed  to  embark  at  New  Yoik  or  Boston,  and  got  safely  out 
of  American  waters. 

The  results  which  we  have  so  far  reached,  are,  that  the  Southern 
Commiflsioners  were  persons  whom  the  North,  as  a  belligerent,  was 
entitled  to  make  war  upon,  and  to  punish  any  neutral  found  aiding 
them  in  their  designs  in  certain  ways.    But  that  this  does  not 
warrant  the  belligerent  endeavouring  to  seize  as  a  prize  a  neutral 
passCTiger  vessel,  upon  which  these  parties  embarked  at  a  neutral 
port,  paying  their  own  fare,  and  entering  as  ordinary  passengers^r 
We  now  come  to  consider  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  very  iUegal 
action  of  the  ^  San  Jacinto'  cruiser,  in  the  way  in  which  it  became 
possessed  of  the  persons  of  these  two  Commissioners.     Conceding, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  *  Trent'  had  no  right  to  take  them 
on  board  at  Havannah — conceding  that  the  vessel,  by  taking  them 
on  board,  had  committed  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  laid  itself  open 
to  punishment, — the  mode  in  which  the  '  San  Jacinto'  acted  was  so 
contraxy  to  international  law,  as  entirely  to  preclude  its  claims.    The 
right  of  search  is  undoubted ;  but  equaUy  undoubted  is  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  the  cruiser  not  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hand,  but  to  submit  the  ship,  cargo,  and  passengers,  against  which 
he  has  something  to  allege  in  consequence  of  his  search,  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  Prize  Court.    In  a  report,  drawn  up  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1753,  by  eminent  English  ofiScials — Sir  George  Lee,  then 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Dr  Paul,  his  Majesty's  Advocate- 
General  ;  Sir  Dudley  Kyder,  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General ;  and 
Mr  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,   his  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General — ^the  following  sentences  occur,  as  descriptive  of  the  mode 
to  be  followed  in  obtaining  adjudication  of  prise :— <^  By  the  maritime 
law  of  nations,  universally  and  immemorially  received,  there  is  an 
established  method  of  determination  whether  the  capture  be  (»r  be 
not  lawful  prize.     Before  the  ship  or  goods  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
captors,  there  must  be  a  regular  judicial  proceeding,  wherein  both 
parties  may  be  heard ;  and  condemnation  thereupon  as  prize  in  a 
Court  of  Admiralty,  judging  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties.' 
This  report  received  the  imprimatur  of  Lord  Stowell,  as  truly 
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setting  forth  the  course  followed  by  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty. 
— (Phillimore,  iii.,  sec.  440.)     And,  accordingly,  Phillimore  (supra) 
lays  it  down  that  the  captoi^s  title  to  his  prize  depends  upon  his 
obtaining  a  sentence  in  his  favour  from  the  proper  tribunal.     The 
captors  have  no  right  to  make  any  spoliation  or  damage  to  the  cap- 
tured ship,  or  to  embezzle  or  convert  the  property,  or  to  break  bulk, 
or  to  remove  any  of  the  property  from  the  ship,  unless  in  cases  of 
necessity,  or  where  obvious  reasons  of  policy,  or  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  justify  them  in  so  doing.    And  in  every  case  of  a  removal 
of  property  from  a  captured  ship,  the  Court  expects  to  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  removal,  before  it  will  proceed  to  adjudication. 
If  the  capture  is  made  without  probable  cause,  the  captor  is  liable 
for  damages,  costs,  and  expenses.    Kent  also,  in  the  same  manner, 
states  the  law  thus : — ^  When  a  prize  is  taken  at  sea,  it  must  be 
brought,  with  due  care,  into  some  convenient  port,  for  adjudication 
by  a  competent  Court.'     And  again  : — ^  By  the  modern  usage  of 
nations,  neither  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the 
prize  infra  prcesidioy  is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  in  the  case 
of  a  maritime  capture.    A  judicial  inquiry  must  pass  upon  the  case ; 
and  the  present  enlightened  practice  of  commercial  nations  has  sub- 
jected such  captures  to  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  tribunals,  as  the  only 
sure  way  to  furnish  due  proof  that  the  seizure  was  lawful.' — (Comm. 
Lee,  v.,  p.  112,  113,  ed.  1860.)     And  again  : — ^  Until  the  capture 
becomes  invested  with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, the  right  of  property  is  in  abeyance,  or  in  a  state  of  legal 
sequestration.    It  cannot  be  alienated  or  disposed  of,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  it  by  the  Government  of  the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  ultimately  entitled.    This  salutary  rule,  and 
one  80  necessary  to  check  irregular  conduct  and  individual  outrage^  has 
been  long  established  in   the  English   Admiralty,  and  it  is  now 
everywhere  recognised  as  the  law  and  practice  of  nations.'     The 
necessity  for  enforcing  such  a  law  is  no  less  obvious  than  that  the 
law  itself  has  been  an  established  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
nations  for  a  very  long  period.    Delicate  and  difficult  questions  must 
constantly  arise  with  regard  to  neutrals  when  a  state  of  war  exists 
betwixt  two  powerful  nations — questions  which  never  could  with 
propriety  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  naval  officers.     Take  the  case 
of  the  Commissioners.     It  raises  a  question  of  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  which  ought  never  to  have  been  determined  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  judge  hearing  all  parties  for  their  interest.     Captain 
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Wilkes  solved  it  at  his  own  hand,  and  without  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  which  he  would  have  encountered  had  he  taken 
the  '  Trent*  into  port.  If,  after  hearing  parties,  the  Prize  Court  had 
decided  against  Uie  right  of  the  captors,  they  would  have  been  liable 
in  damages  and  expenses.  This  is  a  valuable  check  upon  reckless 
and  lawless  proceedings.  By  taking  out  the  Commissioners,  and 
allowing  the  *  Trent '  to  proceed,  Captain  Wilkes  attempted  to  evade 
his  legal  responsibilities,  but  only  to  find  himself  opposed  to  the 
whole  coarse  of  international  law  on  the  subject.  He  has  committed 
a  gross  offence,  one  for  which  there  is  no  palliation,  and  which,  if 
the  American  Government  attempts  to  justify,  will  show  that  they 
are  completely  blinded  by  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  not  our  part  to  discuss  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
Government  when  international  law  has  been  thus  wantonly  in* 
iringed.  It  is  ours  only  to  endeavour  to  discover  what  the  law  of 
the  case  really  is,  leaving  the  course  of  Government  to  the  en- 
lightened criticism  and  discussion  of  the  press. 
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CHAP.  III. — OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF  PAYMENT  DURING  THE 
CURRENCY  OF  LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  ANNUITIES. 

As  at  common  law  the  usufruct  of  property  may  be  separated  from 
the  fee  without  abridging  the  title  of  the  fiar,  so  also,  in  a  trust  con- 
veyance, the  creation  of  a  liferent  interest  for  one  party  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  an  immediate  vested  interest  in  the 
capital  for  another.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  question  of  construc- 
tion, whether  the  ultimate  beneficial  interest  is  intended  to  be  vested 
in  the  institute  a  morte  testatorisf  or  to  be  made  contingent  on  his  sur- 
vivance  of  the  liferenter ;  and  had  the  Courts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land seen  fit  to  adopt  the  civil  law  doctrine,  which  makes  contin- 
gency the  criterion  of  vesting,  the  law  upon  this  subject  might 
have  attained,  ere  this,  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precision  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  characterizes  the  doctrines  of  feudal  tenure. 
But  in  the  interpretation  of  trust  deeds,  in  which  equitable  consi- 
derations are  paramount,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
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introduction  of  the  element  of  intention ;  and  the  result  has  un- 
fortunately been^  that  after  half  a  century  of  judicial  investigation, 
involving,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  the  decision  of  more 
than  a  hundred  cases  on  the  suspensive  effect  of  life  interests  coapled 
with  ulterior  destinations,  the  question  of  intention  still  remains  as 
a  disturbing  element,  the  effect  of  which  can  rarely  be  determined 
without  the  aid  of  judicial  interpretation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  vesting, 
as  affected  by  the  creation  of  life  interests,  without  making  a  fiill 
citation  of  authoritative  cases ;  and  as,  from  the  extent  of  the  subjecl^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  arbitrary  classification^  we 
shall,  for  convenience  of  reference,  arrange  our  commentaries  upon 
the  decisions  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — (1.)  Vesting  in  the 
case  of  a  fee-simple  interest,  burdened  with  a  liferent,  where  there 
is  no  ulterior  destination ;  (2.)  Vesting  where  the  fiar's  interest  is 
contingent  upon  his  survivanoe  of  the  liferenter  (Destination  over 
and  survivorship) ;  (3.)  Vesting  in  the  case  of  a  fee-simple  interest, 
burdened  with  an  annuity  of  fixed  amount ;  (4.)  Vesting  of  post- 
poned and  contingent  life  interests;   (5.)  Vesting  where   a   life 
interest  ia  coupled  with  a  power  of  disposal,  either  without  or  with  a 
destination  over. 

Section  1.   Vesting  in  the  case  of  a  Fee-^mple  Interesty  burdened  with 
a  Liferent^  where  there  is  no  Ulterior  Destination. 

This  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  vesting  is  not  attended  with  any 
difficulty.  The  creation  of  a  simple  liferent  interest  has  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  payment  of  the  capital  till  the  death  of  the  life- 
renter,  that  is,  to  an  event  which  must  happen ;  and,  if  we  assume 
that  the  destination  is  absolute,  the  fee  must  necessarily  vest  a 
morte  testatoris.  We  may  remark  in  the  outset,  that  the  division 
of  the  fee  into  shares  makes  no  difference  in  the  result ;  for  it  is 
settled  that  a  bequest  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  shares  does  not 
import  a  right  of  survivorship ;  the  share  of  each  beneficiary  being, 
in  fact,  a  separate  legacy.  In  the  case  of  Fowke  v.  Duncans  (1770, 
M.  8092),  where  the  effect  of  simple  postponement  of  payment 
upon  vesting  was  first  determined  after  an  elaborate  argument,  the 
testator  bequeathed,  inter  alioy  to  his  two  nephews  one-half  of  his 
personal  estate,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  one,  and  one- 
third  to  the  other ;  and,  by  a  separate  clause,  he  gave  a  life  interest 
to  his  wife  of  his  whole  personal  estate,  contingent  on  her  continuing 
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unmarried.    One  of  the  abore  legatees  predeceased  the  testator.    It 
was  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  next  e£  kin,  on  the  authority  of 
Voet  and  Stair  (Yoet  ad  Pand.  in  tit.  Quando  dies  leg.,  sec.  2 ; 
Stair,  1,  3,  7),  and  two  previotts  cases  {Edgar  y.  Edgar^  1665,  M. 
6325 ;  BekAes  v.  Bdches^  1677,  M.  6337),  that  as  it  was  nncertahi 
whether  tiiie  time  at  which  the  legacies  became  due-— vis.,  the  w^'s 
death — should  ever  arise  during  the  lifetime  of  the  legatees,  the  case 
was  one  oi  those  acknowledged  in  the  ciyil  law,  where  the  a^eo- 
tion  of  a  certain  day  rendered  the  legacy  condttioiial ;  more  espen 
dally  as  there  was  a  destination  over  to  survivors,  ^  in  the  event 
ctf  any  of  the  legatees  dying  without  issue  before  my  will  takes 
place.'     The  Court,  however,  decided  that  the  legacies  vested  in 
the  legatees  at  the  testatoi's  deai^ ;  and  being  also  of  opinion  that 
the  destination  over  was  merely  a  conditional  institiition,  intended 
to  take  eflPect  «8  cAihe  period  of  vestingy  they  sustained  the  claim  of 
the  surviving  co-legatee  and  his  heirs  to  the  entire  half  of  the  sod- 
cesskm  (M.  8095,  8098).    In  the  case  of  Widlaee  v.  Wadlaee  (1807, 
M.  App.,  Clause ;  No.  6),  the  same  question  was  more  simply  railed 
upon  the  construction  of  a  direction  to  trustees,  after  die  decease 
of  the  longest  liver  of  the  settler  and  his  spouse,  '  to  content 
and  pay,  or  assign  and  make  over,  to  the  persons  after  named, 
the  respective  sums  of  money  after  specified,'  viz.,  inter  o/io,  a 
legacy  of  li.lOOO  to  Alexander  WaOaoe,  his  nqp-hew  (who  sur- 
vived  the  testator,  but  predeceased  his  widow).    The  Court,  ad- 
hering to  the  principle  established  in  the  case  of  Fowhy  fouid  that 
the  legacy  vested  in  Mr  Wallace  at  the  decease  of  the  testator,  and 
was  transmitted  to  his  representatives.     Jordan  v.  Diohacn  (32 
June  1809,  Hume,  268)  presents  the  dreumstances  of  both  the 
previous  cases  in  combination.    In  regard  to  the  residue^  which  was 
appointed  to  be  equally  divided,  at  the  death  of  the  widow,  among 
four  individuals  nominatimy  it  was  a  precise  counterpart  of  the  csne 
of  WaOaee ;  while.in  regard  to  the  general  legacies  to  Jean  Jordan 
and  Chades  Dickson  (with  the  benefit  of  snrvivocship),  and  to 
Mary  Jordan  (with  a  destination  over),  it  left  room  for  the  special 
tfgament  maintained  in  the  case  of  Fo/whe.    The  Court,  hi  this 
css^  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ulterior  destinations  were  intended  to 
take  effect  as  at  the  period  of  vetting;  and  their  effect  being  tboB 
eliminated,  the  vesting  was  found  to  have  taken  pkoe  at  the  death 
of  the  testator. 

VOL.  VL— MO-  UtI.  JAVUAKT  1862.  C 
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In  the  two  following  cases  reliance  was  placed  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bequest  having  been  given  to  the  children  of  a  family, 
as  indicating  an  intention  to  reserve  the  benefit  of  the  pFovision  for 
the  survivors  at  the  term  of  the  expiration  of  the  liferent.    In  Forbes 
y.  Luckie  (26  Jan.  1838,  16  S.  374)  the  direction  was,   after  the 
death  of  the  testator's  daughter,  to  whom  a  liferent  was  given,  to 
pay  the  residue  to  the  whole  children  of  her  body,  share  and  share 
alike.     The  view  taken  by  the  Court  is  very  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  leading  opinion  : — ^  I  do  not   think 
that  the  fee  of  the  residue  was  prevented  from  vesting   in  these 
children,  either  by  the  circumstance  that  the  term  of  paying  to  each 
child  his  respective  share  was  postponed  until  after  the  death  of  the 
liferentrix,  who  survived  the  testator ;  or  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  trust  by  executors  was  interposed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  testator ;  or,  finally,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  bequest 
of  the  residue  was  conceived  in  favour  of  a  class  of  persons,  and  not 
in  favour  of  certain  individuals  nominatim '  (per  Lord  Corehoase, 
16  S.  378).     The  other  case  to  which  we  refer  {Matthew  v.  Scott^ 
21  Feb.  1844,  6  D.  718)  differed  from  Forbes  v.  Luckie  only  in  that 
the  bequest  was  a  legacy  of  fixed  amount,  and  was  payable  at  the 
respective  majorities  or  marriages  of  the  children.     That  condition 
had  been  purified  by  the  attainment  of  majority  on  the  part  of  all 
the  children  before  the  action  was  raised;   and  the  Court  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  liferent  could 
not  prevent  the  shares  from  vesting  at  majority. 

Kilgoury,  Kilgour  (18  Feb.  1845,  7  D.  451)  carries  us  back  to 
the  arguments  maintained  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The 
testator  divided  the  residue  of  his  estate  into  two  equal  shares,  and, 
subject  to  his  widow's  liferent,  one  of  the  shares  was  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  two  legacies,  and  the  other  was  given  to  the 
children  of  a  class  surviving  the  expiration  of  a  second  liferent 
interest  carved  out  of  this  share.  The  vesting  of  the  second  half 
being  evidently  subject  to  postponement,  it  was  argued  that  the 
vesting  of  the  first  half  would  fall  to  be  deferred  to  the  same  term, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testator  must  be  presumed  to  have  contem- 
plated one  period  of  division  for  the  entire  estate.  The  Court  seem 
to  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  decision,  that  the 
legacies  constituting  the  first  share  vested  a  morte  testatoris.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decisions  in  this  and  the  very  similar 
case  of  Sterling  y.  Baircts  Trs.  (12  Nov.  1851,  14  D.  20)  were 
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correct,  there  being  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  these  cases  to 
warrant  a  departure  from  the  general  principle. 

We  proceed  now  to  advert  very  briefly  to  the  cases  involving 
postponement  of  payment  until  the  expiration  of  a  plurality  of  life 
interests.     If  a  liferent  Interest  is  given  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
shares,  the  fee  being  payable  either  to  one  person  or  to  several,  the 
fact  of  the  life  interest  being  divided,  will  no  more  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  vesting  than  the  division  of  the  fee  would.    Calder  v.  Dickson 
(4  June  1842,  4  D.  1365),  decided  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Outer 
House,  is  a  leading  authority  on  this  point.     The  settlement  con- 
templated a  division  of  the  residue  into  six  shares,  two  of  which 
were  settled  by  the  testator  in  the  following  terms,  viz.:  *  One-sixth 
on  his  sister  A,  in  liferent ;  and  the  other  one-sixth  on  his  sister  B, 
also  in  liferent ;  and  the  principal  or  fee  of  the  said  two-sixths  so 
to  be  liferented  to  be  paid,  on  the  death  of  any  of  his  said  sisters,  to 
the  daughters  of  his  brother,  and  of  his  sisters  C,  D,  and  E,  equally 
among  them,  share  and  share  alike.'     Some  of  the  testator's  nieces 
having  died  during  the  currency  of  the  liferent,  it  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  survivors,  that  as  the  fee  was  destined  to  them,  not 
nominatim  or  individually,  but  as  a  class,  and  by  description  only, 
there  was  the  less  reason  to  hold  that  the  right  to  it  was  intended  to 
vest  when  the  liferent  began  to  run,  more  especially  as  that  class 
might  not  only  be  diminished  by  intermediate  deaths,  but  increased 
by  the  birth  of  more  nieces  between  the  demise  of  tho  testator  and 
that  of  the  liferentrix.    Lord  Jeffrey  had  no  doubt  that  every  one 
of  the  nieces  surviving  the  testator  took  a  vested  right  to  a  share  of 
the  ftind,  though  the  extent  of  the  share  might  be  affected  by  tho 
existcDce  of  children  p4>ee  nates.    But  as  in  this  case  there  was  no 
probability  of  futare  children  of  the  class,  his  Lordship,  on  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Scheniman  v.   Wilson  (25  June  1828,  6 
S.  1019),  gave  decree  for  an  immediate  vesting.     The  judgment  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  distinct  enunciation  which  it  contains  of 
a  principle,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  seen  in  considering  the 
cases  referred  to  in  our  next  paragraph.     Referring  to  the  elements 
of  intention,  which  were,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  material  to  the 
question  of  vesting,  he  said,  ^One  is,  that  there  is  here  no  ulterior 
destination  of  the  fee  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  the  nieces  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  provided ;  and  the  other,  that  there  is  no  con- 
station  of  any  accrescing  right  to  the  survivors  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  them,  although  provisions  for  such  accrescing 
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r^htfl  are  made  m  other  parts  of  the  settlement,  and  as  to  other 
portions  of  the  tmst  property'  (4  D.  1367 ;  see  also  Ruther/urd  y. 
TumbnO,  SO  Maj  1821,  1  S.  37). 

In  Smith  r.  Lauder  (30  May  1834>  12  S.  646),  and  Maxwell 
v.  WylU  (25  May  1837,  15  S.  1005),  a  liferent  interest  was  given 
1K>  certain  persons  and  the  sarvivor  of  them ;  and  it  was  held  that 
this  did  not  snsp^id  the  ^sting  of  the  fee,  although  it  involved  the 
continuance  of  a  separate  usnirnctuary  interest  for  two  lives.    Max- 
weWa  case  involved  the  specialty,  that  the  residuary  interest  life- 
lented  by  the  testatoi^s  sisters,  as  already  explained,  was  given  in 
fee  to  the  testator^s  neat  of  ifctn,  to  whom  the  liferenters  belonged 
The  Court  held  that  the  existence  of  a  liferent  interest  was  not  in- 
compatible with  that  of  a  fee  in  the  same  person ;  and  as  a  question 
«f  intention,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  too  violent  a  constroc- 
tioB  to  infer,  from  the  consideration  of  a  liferent  being  given  to  the 
sisless,  that  they,  though  standing  among  his  h^rs  ab  vnteetatOy  were 
to  be  thrown  out  of  all  share  of  the  residuaiy  fee  (15  S.  1011,  per 
Lord  Gillies). 

The  case  of  Donaldsorie  TVs.  v.  MacdomgaU  (decided  by  the  whole 
Court,  20  July  1860,  22  D.  1527)  may  be  regarded  as  a  cnticai 
decision  on  the  doctrine  of  immediate  vesting,  as  it  embraced  in  its 
cifcumstances  all  the  elements  which  had  in  former  cases  been  un- 
suoeessfiiUy  m^ged  in  fevour  of  suspension.  The  settlor  directed  his 
trustees,  after  the  deadi  of  the  longest  liver  of  himself  and  his  wife^ 
to  aewunt  for^  pay^  tmd  divide  or  convey  the  residue  of  his  estate 
among  certain  parties  nonUnatimj  *  equally^  or  share  and  share  alike, 
and  to  their  respective  heire  or  aaeignees  ;  declaring  that  if  any  of 
said  rendnary  legatees  shall  die  without  leading  lawftd  issue  be/ore 
hie  or  her  ehare  veet  in  the  party  or  parties  so  deceasing,  the  same 
shall  belong  to*  the  survivors  in  equal  shares.  The  grounds  upon 
which  a  majority  of  the  Court  (the  Lord  J.-C-  Inglis,  and  Lords 
Cowan  and  Einloch  dissenting)  held  the  residue  to  have  vested  a 
merie  teeUUeriey  are  epitomized  in  the  leading  opinion.  They  were 
in  substance  as  follows :  (Is^)  The  bequest  was  in  favour  of  tiie 
legatees  nominoHm;  whence  a  presumption  arises,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  testator^s  regard  to  themselves  individually.  This  dis- 
tinguishes the  case  from  Boyle  v.  TTie  Earl  of  Glasgow' e  Tre.  (also 
decided  by  the  whole  Court,  14  May  1858,  20  D.  925),  and  the 
other  cases  of  postponed  vesting  where  a  fee  was  given  to  childrea 
of  a  class.    (2<%)  The  second  ground  of  opinion  was,  that  althongb 
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tbe  term  of  pigment  was  expiesdy  postpcmed  until  the  daath  of  tlM 
sarviTiiig  ^KHifle^  yet  the  only  olgect  of  that  po6^>onement  was,  that 
die  yearly  reveniie  of  the  sulject  of  the  bequest  should  be  received 
by  the  widow  daring  the  period  of  her  survivance.    (ddly)  Although 
die  pfeciae  date  of  the  term  of  pajrment  or  performance  waB  unceiv 
taia,  yet  tbe  event  mutt  arrive ;  the  case  being  thus  distingukhed 
from  that  of  a  bequest  payable  on  an  uncertain  event,  sach  as  the 
majority  or  marriage  of  the  legatees,    {ithly)  The  destination  to  the 
lesidumry  legatees,  and  ^  their  respective  heirs  or  assignees,'  indi- 
cated an  understanding  that  the  right  to  the  bequest  might  possibly 
be  vested  in  the  residuary  legatees  before  the  expiry  of  the  liferrait ; 
for  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  payable  to  their  heirs  at  that 
term  in  their  diaracfeer  as  such  (22  D.  1535).    As  to  the  survivor- 
ship clanse,  it  was  expressly  omtingent  upon  the  circumstance  of  a 
legatee  dying  before  his  share  vetted;  and  although  there  is  much 
force  in  the  remark  of  the  Lord  Justioe-Clerk  (22  D.  1543),  that 
the  testator  did  not  mean  the  time  which  had  been  discovered  to  be 
the  term  off  vesting,  but  some  specific  time  fixed  in  his  own  mind 
and  known  to  himself,  yet,  as  he  did  not  specify  the  time  intended, 
we  think  the  Court  were  right  in  ascertaining  it  for  him  by  the 
rules  of  legal  oonstruotion,  rather  than  by  arbitrary  coDJectnre. 

There  is,  however,  one  exoeption  to  the  rule  of  vesting  a  morig 

kMatorU   in  cases  of  fee-eimple  interests  qualified  by  a  liferent 

Havii^  regard  to  the  authorities,  which  will  immediately  be  dted, 

we  are  fully  justified  in  laying  down  tbe  proposition,  that  a  bequest 

to  a  mother  in  liferent,  with  remainder  to  her  children  as  a  class, 

does  not  Test  until  the  death  of  the  lif^rentrix,  or  until  the  (Ussolution 

of  the  naairiage  in  the  case  of  the  fee  being  confined  to  the  children 

of  the  marriage  then  existing.    The  case  of  WaUon  v.  Mafjoribanks 

(17  Feb.  1837,  15  S.  586)  appears  at  first  «ght  inconsistent  with 

this  riew  of  the  law ;  it  having  been  there  decided — according  to  the 

statement  in  the  rubric — that  in  the  case  of  a  provision  to  children  of 

adass,  subject  to  a  power  of  apportionment  by  the  moth^,  who  held 

a  liferoit  of  the  fund,  a  jus  qucesitwn  to  some  share  of  the  fund 

vested,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  in  each  of  the  chU- 

drea  then  alive.    But  althou^  the  First  Division  in  this  case  held 

the  deed  ef  app<Mrtionmait  to  be  null,  on  the  ground  of  the  omission 

to  illot  any  share  to  the  representatives  of  children  predeceasing  the 

fiferentrix,  the  judges  do  not  se^n  to  have  at  all  contemplated  the 

CM  of  the  possihle  ^neigence  of  children  subsequent  to  the  supposed 
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period  of  vesting ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  contingency  was  clearly 
in  view  of  the  Second  Division  in  deciding  the  subsequent  case  of 
Forbes  v.  Luckie  (26  Jan.  1838,  16  S.  874),  although  Lord   Core- 
house  says  (p.  378),  '  I  do  not  think  the  fee  of  the  residue  was  pre- 
vented from  vesting  in  these  children  ...  by  the  circumstance  tliat 
the  bequest  of  the  residue  was  conceived  in  favour  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons, and  not  in  favour  of  certain  individuals  nominatim?    The  case 
otpoat  natcB  was  favourably  considered  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  Calder  v. 
Dickson  (4  June  1842, 4  D.  1365 ;  and  see  Bloomfield  v.  Campbell, 
24  Nov.  1835,  14  S.  51),  and  in  the  two  Second  Division  cases  of 
Provan  v.  Provan  (14  Jan.  1840,  2  D.  298)  and  Johnston  v.  John- 
ston (9  June  1840, 2  D.  1038),  which  Lord  Colonsay  referred  to  as 
having  settled  the  law  (see  14  D.  24,  Note).    Li  Sterling  v.  BairdHs 
Trs.  (12  Nov.  1851),  it  was  held  that  rights  conceived  in  favour 
of  children,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a  class,  subject  to  an  annuity  to 
the  mother  or  to  both  parents,  did  not  vest  until  the  death  of  the 
annuitant  or  longest  liver,  as  the  case  might  be.    This  distinction 
was  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  deciding  the  case  of  Johnston. 
The  Lord  J.-C.  Hope  said,  ^  The  payment  is  to  be  made  equally 
among  the  children  as  a  class,  and  not  to  them  nominatimn     Lord 
Medwyn  said,  ^  The  case  of  Wallace  was  that  of  an  individual ;  there 
dies  cedit  sed  non  venit.    And  so  was  the  case  of  Maijoribanks.    Bat 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  conveyance  to  children  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  class.    The  present  case  does  not  distinguish  any 
one  individually.' 

If  we  except  Lord  Brougham's  incidental  allusion  to  the  subject 
in  ScoU  V.  ScoU  (24  July  1850,  7  Bell,  143 ;  see  151),  the  question 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  again  mooted,  until  Lord  Cranwortb, 
in  deciding  the  case  of  Pursell  v.  Newbigging  (10  May  1855,  2  Macq. 
273 ;  see  276),  referred  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Johnston  v. 
Johnston,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  case  of 
suspension  pending  a  liferent  of  the  entire  fund  and  that  of  an- 
nuities. Referring  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  Johnstoti^s  case 
the  fee  was  given,  upon  the  death  of  the  annuitant,  to  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  his  Lordship  observed,  that,  on  the  construction  of  the 
settlement,  class  was  held  to  mean  persons  alive  at  the  death  of  the 
liferenier ;  but  added,  that  ^  although  this  doctrine  of  suspending 
may  be  made  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  annuity  as  well  as  to  that 
of  a  liferent,  it  requires  much  stronger  language  to  satisfy  your 
Lordships  that  there  was  an  intention  to  suspend  in  the  case  of  an 
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annuity  than  in  that  of  a  liferent.'  The  annuity  in  PurseWa  case 
being  of  trifling  amount,  the  House  held  that  it  did  not  create  a 
suspension  of  the  vested  interest  in  the  fee. 

The  latest  authoritative  decision  on  the  suspension  of  fees  destined 
to  children  of  a  class,  is  that  of  Boyle  v.  Earl  of  Glasgovfa  Trs. 
(14  May  1858,  20  D.  925),  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  vesting 
was  suspended  until  the  period  of  payment.     It  is  right  to  notice 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  consulted  judges,  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  express  terms  of  the  destination,  which  gave  the  fee  on  the  death 
of  the  snrvivor  of  the  spouses  to  the  children  then  existing ;  but  their 
Lordships  add,  that  the  limitation  thus  imposed  entirely  quadrated 
with  the  purposes  announced  in  the  commencement  of  the  trust 
deed,  and  was  eminently  calculated  to  secure  the  complete  implement 
of  those  purposes  (which  were,  in  the  words  of  the  granter,   ^  to 
make  an   additional   provision   for  my   daughter,   Lady  Augusta 
Fit£clarence,  her  husband,  and  their  issue');  whereas  any  disre- 
gard of  that  limitation  might  in  certain  contingencies  have  in  a 
great  measure  defeated  the  trustee's  intention,  and  in  the  case  that 
had  actually  occurred  (of  the  assignment  of  her  interest  by  a  pre- 
deceasing child),  would  attribute  to  him  an  intention  unwarranted 
by  the  terms  of  the  deed  (20  D.  940).    Wood  v.  Wood  was  a  some- 
what special  case.     The  truster  gave  a  liferent  of  certain  property 
to  his  wife,  and  added,  ^  The  money  left  to  my  wife  during  her  life, 
is  at  her  death  to  be  given  to  my  nephews  and  nieces, — that  is,  to 
the  children  of  my  brothers,  John  and  Patrick  Wood ;  and  to  them 
I  leave  and  bequeath  said  property,  burdened,  as  aforesaid,  with  the 
liferent  of  my  wife,  Mary  Denniston,  and  left  entirely  at  her  dis- 
posal in  so  far  as  regards  the  sums  to  be  allotted  to  each,  but  on  no 
account  to  be  alienated  from  them.'     Children  were  bom  to  one  of 
the  brothers  after  the  death  of  the  liferentrix  (who  did  not  exercise 
the  power  of  disposal  conferred  upon  her) ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  these  children  were  entitled  to  participate.     Lord  Cowan 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  finding  that  the  children  to 
whom  the  fund  was  given  were  the  children  in  existence  at  the 
death  of  the  widow ;  the  grounds  of  decision  being — (1),  that  the 
testator  had  himself  fixed  upon  that  as  the  period  of  division,  with- 
out any  proviso  in  favour  of  children  afterwards  bom ;  and  (2), 
that  the  deed  did  not  contemplate  the  prolongation  of  the  trust  aft;er 
the  death  of  the  liferentrix.     This  decision  appears  to  receive  sup- 
port from  some  of  the  earlier  cases,  such  as  Muckenzie  v.  HoUe 
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Legatees  and  other  caaesi  in  which  the  vesting  was  immediate, 
and  which  do  not  seem  to  call  for  special  notice  in  this  chapter. 
{Mackenzie  v.  Holes  Legatees,  1781,  M.  6602  ;  M^CouHie  v.  Blaclde, 
15  Jan.  1812,  Hume,  270 ;  Grant  v.  Pyfe,  22  May  1810,  F.  C. ; 
Pearsm  v.  Corrie,  28  June  1825,  4  S.  119.) 


NOTES  IN  THE  INNER  HOUSE. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 

Advocation,  Syme  v.  Harvey, 
What  is  a  Fixture  f 
In  this  case  the  very  important  question  arose  for  decision,  What,  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  to  be  considered  a  fixture  f     It  is 
necessary,  before  considering  the  effect  of  the  judgment,   to  state 
shortly  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  to  prerent  its  autho- 
rity being  carried  too  far.    In  1853,  Messrs  Syme  and  Middlemaas^ 
who  were  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, obtained  a  five  years'  lease  of  the  garden  of  Keppoch  House 
from  Mr  Harvey,  who  in  the  present  case  is  to  be  treated  as  the 
landlord.     At  the  time  the  lease  was  entered  into,  the  garden  was 
not  a  nursery-garden.    In  the  course  of  1854  the  tenants  erected, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  propagating  house,  which  cost  them  L/.40,  a 
greenhouse,  which  cost  them  L.100,  and  a  potting-house,  the  cost  of 
which  did  not  appear.    In  1855  the  garden  was  converted  by  Syme 
and  Middlemass  into  a  nursery-garden.     In  1858  the  lease  expired, 
but  the  tenancy  was  continued  for  another  year.    During  this  last 
year,  Syme  and  Middlemass  having  been  sequestrated,  their  trustee 
{XX)posed  to  sell  and  remove  the  erections  above  mentioned,  when 
Harvey,  who  had  known  at  the  time  that  the  erections  were  being 
made,  interposed,  and  applied  for  interdict,  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing that  the  garden  should  be  restored  by  the  tenants  to  its  condition 
before  the  lease.    The  Sheriff-substitute  refused  the  interdict,  but 
the  Sheriff  granted  it.     Syme,  by  an  arrangement,  came  to  be  in 
right  of  the  creditors  of  the  copartnery,  and  hence  the  interdict  was 
directed  against  him.    It  should  further  be  explained,  that  the  erec- 
tions consisted  of  brick  waUs  about  three  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground,  with  glass  sides  and  roofs  resting  upon  them.    The  case 
came  before  the  First  Division  on  a  note  of  advocaticm,  when  their 
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Liordsbips  recalled  the   Sheriffs  interlocutor^  and  held  that  the 
tenants,  who  did  not  claim  the  brick  foundations,  were  entitled  to 
remove  the  glass  sides  and  roofs  of  the  erections.    The  Lord  Pred- 
denty  in  delivering  his  opinion,  said :  ^  The  original  law  in  regard  to 
wliat  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fixture  in  questions  between  heir  and 
executor,  was  very  decidedly  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  heir. 
But  questions  in  regard  to  what  was  a  fixture  arose  between  parties 
in  other  relations,  as  liferenter  and  fiar,  and  landlord  and  tenant ; 
and  though  the  law  had  fluctuated,  the  general  result  of  the  cases 
coming  under  these  difierent  classes  was,  that  it  was  less  rigid  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  and  more  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  than  in  any 
of  the  other  classes.    The  reason  for  this  was  obvious.    As  new 
branches  of  trade  arise,  new  uses  of  land  arise ;  and  as  heritable  sub- 
jects may  become  part  of  the  efiects  of  a  trading  company,  they  may 
be  applied  to  uses  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character.  The  law  in 
respect  to  questions  arising  out  of  such  occupation  must  accordingly 
adapt  itself,  in  virtue  of  the  expansive  power  it  possesses,  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  course  of  time.   It  is  not  fixed  by  statute,  and 
must  be  applied  to  particular  cases  and  particular  questions,  with  a 
view  to  the  whole  circumstances  in  each  instance.    Applying  these 
views  to  the  present  case'  (his  Lordship  continued),  ^  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  rights  of  the  tenant  should  prevail,  and  I  think  these  are  im- 
portant elements  for  arriving  at  that  decision.     In  the  first  place,  it 
is  important  to  look  at  the  object  for  which  the  structures  in  question 
were  made,  the  temporary  character  of  the  tenants'  rights,  and  the 
costliness  of  the  erections  compared  with  the  temporary  interest  of 
the  tenants,  and  the  purpose  of  the  erections.    They  were  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  company  established  as  a  trading  company  for 
the  sale  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  that  company  in 
canying  on  their  business.    The  company  held  the  ground  for  the 
short  period  of  five  years,  and  the  erections  were  made  after  two  years 
of  the  five  had  already  elapsed.    The  rent  was  L.35  for  the  first 
year,  and  L.40  for  the  remaining  four  years — not  a  rent  made  low 
in  respect  of  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  tenants,  but  a  rent 
suitable  to  the  place  as  it  stood.    The  erections  cost  L.140,  irre- 
spective of  the  potting-house, — a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  rent  for   the  whole   period   of  the   lease,   and  expended, 
too,  after  two  years  of  the  lease  had  elapsed.     It  is  also  important 
to  look  at  the  character  of  the  structures,  and  the  probable  inten- 
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tion  of  the  taiants  as  regarded  their  permanency.    It  ap]>ears  from 
the  evidence  that  tfaey  were  purposely  made  less  substantial  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case^  because  the  tenants  had  in  view 
to  remove  them  at  the  termination  of  their  lease.    I  can  scarcely 
concave  a  case  more  fiivourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  tenants. 
There  may  be  a  distinction  in  some  cases  between  the  parts  of  an 
erection  which  are  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  what  is  not  so  fixed.     But 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  had  not  the  tenants  conceded  the 
point,  I  would  have  negatived  their  claim  to  remove  the  whole 
structures,  including  that  portion  which  was  fixed  in  the  soil.    •    •   . 
Suppose  that  a  trading  company,  carrying  on  such  a  business  as  in 
the  present  case,  had  held  land  on  a  longer  lease,  and  found  that  the 
business,  as  they  carried  it  on,  was  not  paying,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  pull  down  such  erections 
and  substitute  others  of  a  kind  more  likely  to  be  profitable,  or  to 
take  away  the  bricks  altogeth^,  and  convert  the  foundations  into 
flower-beds.   The  erections  are  part  of  the  machinery  for  carr3ring  on 
their  trade,  and  for  which  they  may  substitute  another  kind  at  their 
option.    It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  decide  that  question  here.' 
Lord  CurriehUly  in  his  opinion,  laid  it  down  that,  in  order  to  the 
settlement  of  a  question  like  the  present,  two  elements  were  to  be 
considered — Ist^  the  nature  of  the  erection,  as  in  itself  easily  or  not 
easily  separable  from  the  soil ;  and  idy  the  intention  with  which  it 
was  made.    Lord  Deaa  thought  the  elements  mentioned  by  Lord 
Curriehill  very  indefinite,  while  admitting  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  which  could  be  looked  at.    He  then  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
case  of  heir  and  executor  with  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  fixtures.    Lot  the  former  case  he  held  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  permanency,  and,  therefore,  of  the  erection  being  a 
fixture,  was  in  favour  of  the  heir ;  while,  in  the  latter,  he  thought 
that  the  presumption  was  the  other  way,  and  in  favour  of  the  tenant. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  tenant  of  a  nursery-garden  was  entitled 
to  carry  away  all  the  plants  and  trees  in  it,  as  these  were  his  crop. 
The  tenant  of  an  ordinary  garden  would  not  be  entitled  to  do  so, 
although,  probably,  even  he  might  carry  away  some  of  them,  e.g.y 
those  which  he  had  planted  the  year  before.    He  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  tenant  in  the  present  case  was  entitled  to  remove  the 
brick  foundations,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  required  by  the  land- 
lord, he  was  bound  to  do  so. 
In  England,  it  would  appear  that,  though  not  very  firmly  settled, 
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the  rule  of  law  is,  that  where  tenants  erect  hnildings,  such  as  hot- 
houses, for  the  purposes  of  their  trad^  they  are  entitled  to  remoye 
them.    Lord  Kenyon  puts  the  reason  of  the  rule  thus,  in  Penton  y. 
Robarij  2  East.  88 :  ^  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  great  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis,  who  expend 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  erection  of  greenhouses  and  hothouses, 
etc^  are  obliged  to  leave  all  these  things  upon  the  premises,  when  it  is 
notorious  that  they  were  even  permitted  to  remove  trees,  or  such  as 
arelikdy  to  become  such,  by  the  thousand  in  the  necessary  course  of 
trade  1  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  very  object  of  their  holding  would  be 
defeated.'  In  the  last  case  of  the  kind  which  lieaX  up  to  the  Houseof 
Lords  firom  the  Court  of  Session  {FUher  v.  Dixon^  26  June  1845>  4 
Bell,  352),  Lord  Brougham  said :  <  The  Scotch  law  appears  to  me 
only  to  differ  from  the  English  law  in  carrying  its  principles,  as  laid 
down  in  the  cases,  a  little  further,  rather  than  falling  short  of  them/ 
The  judgment  in  the  present  case  justi6es  that  opinion,  and  fairly 
represents  the  progress  which  our  law  has  made  in  recognising  tenant- 
right  in  regard  to  buildings  erected  for  purposes  of  trade.    Both  the 
English  and  Scotch  cases,  however,  distinguish  between  agricultural 
tenants  and  those  who  hold  land  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  refusing 
to  the  former  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  latter.    In  England  the 
Legislature  has  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  results  of  distinction  by  the 
14  and  15  Vict,  cap.  25,  which  provides  that,  where  buildings  have 
been  exected  by  the  tenant  of  lands,  at  his  own  expense^  whether  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  agriculture,  and  with  the  written  consent  (tf 
the  landlord,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  remove  them  at  the  ezpiration 
of  his  lease,  even  though  they  are  9olo  atmeaoy  provided  that  he  shall 
be  bound  to  restore  the  soil  or  buildings  to  which  they  are  annexed 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  their  erection.    Theire  is 
as  yet  no  similar  Act  in  regard  to  Scotch  tenants ;  but  a  decision  like 
that  in  the  present  case>  which  settles  so  firmly  the  rights  of  trading 
tenants,  while  it  refuses  the  same  privileges  to  agricultural  tenants^ 
is  very  likely  to  lead  to  the  introductioa  of  a  measure  applicable  to 
Scotland,  with  provisioiis  like  those  of  the  14  and  15  Viot,  cap.  25« 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Bruce  v.  Linton  and  M^DougalL 
Public  Howes  Act  (16  and  17  VicUy  cap.  67). 
Evidence  Act  (16  and  17  Vtct.,  cap.  20). 
Civil  and  Criminal  Proceeding. 
In  thb  case  the  consulted  judges  unanimously  decided  that,  in  a 
prosecution  for  bartering  or  selling  spirits  without  a  certificate  ander 
the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  67,  the  defender  is  not  eompetent  and 
compellable  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness.    This  judgment  seems  to 
proceed  on  a  sound  construction  of  the  Evidence  Amendment  Act 
of  1853,  and  to  be  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  theoiy  on  which 
criminal  procedure  is  distinguished  from  civil  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  with  those  principles  of  justice  and  policy  which  should  govern 
all  right  systems  of  jurisprudence.     Although  the  decision  had 
special  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Evidence  Amendment 
Act,  it  may  be  regarded  as  determining  the  broad  and  general 
question,  whether  procedure  such  as  that  contemplated   by  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  is  to  be  regarded  as  civil  or  criminal.     The 
Act  of  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  20,  provides  that  Mt  shall  be  com- 
petent to  adduce  and  examine  as  a  witness  in  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding in  Scotland,  any  party  to  such  action  or  proceeding,  or  the 
husband  or  wife  of  any  party ;'  ^  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
render  any  person,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any  person  who  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  indictable 
offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  eummary  conviction^  competent 
or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  himself  or  herself,  his 
wife  or  her  husband,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  at  present 
competent  by  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland!     The  suspender 
argued  that  this  prosecution  under  the  Public  Houses  Act  was  not 
a  criminal  proceeding  in  the  sense  of  the  Evidence  Act,  in  respect 
that  selling  spirits  was  not  in  itself  illegal  or  criminal,  or  malum  in 
ecj  but  only  malum  prohibitum ;  an  offence  against  a  statute,  which 
statute,  although  it  imposed  a  penalty,  did  not  invest  the  act  of 
selling  spirits  with  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  crime,  or  render 
the  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  criminal  proceedings. 
The  statute  made  no  provision  for  the  proceedings  being  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  or  public  prosecutor,  although,  by 
the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  the  concourse  of  the  public  prose- 
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cutor  was  necessary  in  all  actions  pnrsaed  ad  vindictam  publicamy  it 
being  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law  to  entrust  the  correc- 
tion of  public  wrongs  to  private  parties  or  to  popular  actions  {Darly 
V.  Lovty  10  Feb.  1796 ;  Syme  v.  Murray^  19  Jan.  1810).    The  Act 
of  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  67,  adopted  the  procedure  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  prescribed  by  the  previous  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap,  58, 
which  provided  that  a  warrant  should  be  granted  for  summoning 
the  party  complained  against  to  appear  before  the  magistrate ;  and 
although  under  the  later  Act  (sec.  16)  it  was  made  lawfiil  for  the 
magistrate,  instead  of  granting  warrant  to  summon,  to  grant  war- 
rant to  apprehend,  yet  such  warrant  not  being  a  warrant  for  incar- 
ceration, but  simply  a  warrant  to  convey  before  the  magistrate  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  did  not  change  the  character  of  the 
proceeding  from  civil  to  criminal.     The  penalty  imposed  was  truly 
of  the  nature  of  a  civil  debt,  and  imprisonment  followed  only  upon 
failure  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  might  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  period 
by  payment.     The  imprisonment  was  plainly  not  a  substantive 
punishment,  bnt  a  means  of  enforcing  payment,  as  in  other  cases  of 
civil  debt.     Another  test  which  brought  out  the  distinction  between 
the  present  prosecution  and  a  criminal  proceeding  was  this :  that  in 
such  a  prosecution  the  party  complained  against  could  be  proceeded 
against  and  convicted  in  absence;  whereas,  in  a  proper  criminal 
proceeding,  not  a  single  step  could  be  competently  taken  unless  the 
accused  party  were  present. 

The  Court,  however,  disregarded  these  arguments,  being  of 
opinion,  1^/,  that  the  illegal  transaction  in  question  is,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Evidence  Act,  an  offence ;  2dy  that  it  is  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  ;  and,  3rf,  that  the  proceeding  resorted  to  for  im- 
posing the  punishment  is  a  criminal  proceeding.  They  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  proceeding  was  criminal,  not  only  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  statute,  where  such  terms  are  used  as  ^  guilty,' 
*  offence,*  and  *  conviction,'  and  in  which  previous  conviction  is  made 
a  quality  or  aggravation  of  the  offence,  and  the  punishment  imposed 
on  conviction  is  imprisonment  in  default  of  immediate  payment  of  a 
penalty,  but  also  on  the  broad  general  principle  stated  by  Baron 
Hume  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work,  that  every  act  is  a  crime 
^  for  which  our  practice  has  appointed  the  offender  to  make  some 
satisfaction  to  the  public,  besides  repairing,  where  that  is  possible, 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  individual.'  In  this  sense  the  prose- 
cution was  a  criminal  proceeding,  being  in  vindiciam  publicam  in 
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modum  pcmct,  for  repreflBion  and  ponishment  of  an  offence,  and  not 
ad  eivUem  efeetumj  for  enforcement  of  right  or  reparation  of  wrong 
between  man  and  man.    This  judgment,  which  establishes  a  sonnd 
and  practical  criterion  for  distinguishing  civil  from  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, is  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Lord  Ivory  in  the 
previous  case  of  Stevenson  y.  Scott  (8  Dec.  1854,  1  Irvine  603), 
and  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  England  and  Baron  Parke  in  the 
case  of  The  AUomey^General  r.  Badloff  (Law  Journal,  N.  S-,  26 
Excheq.,  p.  240).    On  general  principles  of  justice  and  policy,  it 
would  seem  most  unjust  to  compel,  and  most  inexpedient  to  allow 
the  party  complained  against  to  be  examined  on  oath  as  a  witness 
in  a  proceeding  where  so  serious  a  sentence  would  follow  on  bis  ad- 
mission of  the  offence ;  and  where,  if  really  guilty,  the  only  means 
of  escaping  punishment  would  be  to  commit  peijury.    In  this^  as  in 
othv  criminal  proceedings,  it  is  no  doubt  often  a  hardship  to  an 
innocent  person  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
favour ;  but  this  hardship  might  be  much  alleviated  were  the  accused 
party  entitled,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  make  a  statement  or  declaration 
of  the  facts,  which  would  be  received  as  evidence  quantum  valecU. 


Latin  Phrases  and  Maxims^  collected  from  the  Institutional  and 
other  Writers  on  Scotch  Law ;  with  Translations  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  John  Tratneb,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Edinburgh :  Wil- 
liam Paterson.    1861. 

Ws  have  the  most  profound  sympathy  with  the  Junior  Bar.  The 
ordeal  to  which  so  many  of  their  number  are  exposed — on  the  one 
hand,  the  social  prestige  of  their  profession  requiring  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  position  which  in  other  spheres  of  life  is  either  the  result 
of  a  long  life  of  labour,  or,  if  inherited,  is  attended  by  a  fortune 
equal  to  sustain  it ;  on  the  other,  the  utmost  willingness  and  power 
of  work  handed  over  to  absolute  inaction — is  an  ordeal  perhaps  ts 
irksome  and  severe  as  will  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  social 
life.  That  many  sink  under  it,  or  more  wisely,  as  they  fed  their 
weakness,  remove  themselves  from  its  temptation,  is  not  a  thing  to 
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be  wondered  at.  The  wondor  is,  that  so  many  should  so  long  soiy 
viye  the  sickness  of  ^  hopes  deferred/  and  be  present  in  the  fidd  to 
win  at  last,  as  in  individual  and  yet  not  rare  cases,  the  sure  reward 
of  pertinacious  industry ;  or,  as  by  a  larger  class,  the  easy  honours 
that  proclaim  the  friendship,  the  good-will,  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
criminating professional  zeal  of  well-appointed  seniors. 

For  men  so  tried  by  fortune,  allowance  is  to  be  largely  made.    I^ 
here  and  there,  a  weaker  brother  perish  in  the  straggle,  or,  sinking 
wider  the  weariness  of  disi^pointed  wishes,  neglects  to  husband  the 
strength  of  youth  for  the  tcnl  of  manhood,  it  must  not  be  foi^otten 
that,  while  most  men  are  capable  of  being  made  by  circumstances, 
it  falls  only  within  the  power  of  the  few  to  make  circumstances  for 
themselves.     The  same  spirit  of  indulgence  must  be  exercised  in 
other  ways.    If  a  young  advocate  courageously  essays  to  employ  the 
leisure  which  nnapprecaating  agents  force  upon  him,  by  taking  an 
excursion  into  the  field  of  literature,  it  may  justly  be  forgiven  to 
him  that  he  has  not  reaped  a  very  plenteous  harvest,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  that  was  neither  his  primary  nor  his  serious  occupar 
tion.  And  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  legal  literature  of  the 
hist  ten  years  will  acknowledge  that  the  public  has  neither  been 
slow  nor  unwilling  to  recognise  the  influence  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently in^Hred.    We  are  very  far  indeed  from  insinuating  that  all 
that  portico  of  it  which  has  been  contributed  by  the  uninvested 
labours  of  the  Junior  Bar  possesses  the  character  or  deserves  to  be 
estimated  as  works  of  mere  pastime  and  recreation.    Our  remark 
implies  nothing  more  than  the  fact,  which  is  notcHious,  that  the  legal 
profession,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  abounds  widi  examples  of 
ieisare  ambitiously  seeking  vent  for  its  activities  through  the  medium 
of  the  press. 

These  remarks,  and  others  of  a  like  general  nature  which  we  for- 
bear to  mention,  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  little 
work,  the  production  of  Mr  Trayner,  advocate.  And  we  could  have 
^hed  that  the  result  of  our  perusal  had  justified  us  in  extending  to 
Mr  Trayner's  book  the  spirit  of  indulgence  to  which  we  have  just 
referred ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go 
without  becoming  reckless  of  the  fact,  that  in  overlooking  one  evil 
we  may  be  creating  others  of  a  more  serious  kind.  There  are  merits 
in  Mr  Trayner^s  book,  and  these  we  shall  be  careful  to  point  out ; 
W  its  defects  are  so  numerous,  both  in  regard  to  execution  and  con- 
ception, that  we  cannot  consent  to  deal  with  it  on  the  footing  of  a 
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work  written  during  intervals  of  leisure,  by  a  very  young  member 
of  the  Bar,  and  committed  by  that  circumstance  to  our  mercifiil 
regard. 

The  motive  which  Mr  Trayner  avows  in  his  preface  for  under- 
taking this  publication,  is  one  exceedingly  creditable  to   his  good 
nature.     We  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  idea,  that  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Stair  and  Erskine,  and  mechanically  extracting  their 
technical  language  for  the  purpose  of  popular  comment  or  construc- 
tion, is  the  most  worthy  manner  of  dignifying  the  leisure  of  a  learned 
profession.     But  Mr  Trayner  means  to  be  serviceable ;  and  if  his 
ambition  is  to  secure  the  approval  of  those  who  would  aspire  to  serve 
beside  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  royal  road  which  he  has  paved  to  learning,  has  most  justly  earned 
for  him  his  reward.     There  are  those  who  think  that  the  members 
of  the  Bar  should  be  men  trained  to  habits  and  tested  by  the  stan- 
dard of  systematic  scholarship ;    but  many  young  gentlemen  are 
notoriously  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  question  in  this  matter, 
we  must  remember,  is  between  Mr  Trayner  and  them. 

We  could  have  wished  a  fuller  statement  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
the  work.    The  title  of  it,  however,  would  seem  to  imply  that  Mr 
Trayner,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  complete  list  of  the  phrases 
and  maxims  in  current  use,  has  carefully  ransacked  the  pages  of  the 
institutional  writers  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  has  limited  himself 
to  this  research.     This  plan,  it  will  at  once  appear,  is  open  to  the 
very  objection  which  it  was  obviously  framed  to  anticipate.     Our 
institutional  writers  were,  doubtless,  in  their  own  way,  and  in  the 
sense  and  to  the  extent  of  the  scholarship  of  their  time,  very  good 
classics  ;   and  they  deal  in  technical  phraseology  to  an  amount 
from  which,  in  the  works  of  modem  authors — most  happily,  as  we 
think — we  are  comparatively  free.     But  everybody  knows,  at  the 
same  time,  that  many  of  the  maxims  in  familiar  use  in  pleading,  and 
in  our  legal  literature,  are  drawn  from  sources  to  which  our  institu- 
tional writers  had  no  access,  or  spring  directly  out  of  a  compass  and 
depth  of  original  research,  to  which  the  writers  of  a  former  age  were 
strangers.     We  readily  concede  to  Mr  Trayner  that  he  has  executed 
his  task,  within  the  limits  he  contemplated,  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness ;  but  we  do  not  the  less  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  compilation 
does  not  contain  one-half,  or  anything  like  one-half,  of  the  aphorisms 
that  have  become  celebrated  in  our  law.     Still  there  is  much  in 
Stair  and  Erskine  which  no  person  can  afford  to  despise ;  and  if  Mr 
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Trajrner  thinks  he  can  popularize  their  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  appreciably  understood  by  those  whom  he  in- 
trodaces  to  an  acquaintance  with  it,  he  is  entitled  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  he  will  know  where  to  look  for  thanks.     With  this  object 
in  view,  Mr  Trayner  is  right,  we  think,  in  beginning  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  science ;  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  students  of  his 
book  will  not  consider  it  necessary,  in  sympathy  with  the  learned 
habit  of  the  day,  to  point  their  language  on  all  occasions  by  ^  id  eatj* 
'  vide  infra^  *ut  supra^  and  other  maxims  of  the  same  expressive 
natmne.     We  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  object  to  a  moderate  use  of 
the  dead  languages,  and  we  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  '  a 
fortiori '  in  preference  to  ^  a  stronger  argument  J   We  might  object  to 
the  title  of  Mr  Tra}mei^s  book,  that  a  Latin  ^  word '  is  not  precisely 
what  we  understand  by  a  Latin  ^phrase;'  but  that  is  a  trifling 
point.     The  result  of  it,  with  which  we  have  mainly  to  do,  is  an  ex- 
planation in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  of  all  the  technical  language — 
whether  word,  phrase,  or  maxim — ^that  occurs  in  our  institutional 
writers.     This  sets  before  us  two  parts — one  having  reference  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  to  the  law  of  Borne*    In  regard  to 
the  former,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that,  in  the 
presence  of  such  works  as  Bell's  Dictionary,  and  Barclay's  Digest, 
there  is  no  room  and  no  occasion  for  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  and 
Mr  Trayner  will  for^ve  our  plainness  in  avowing  a  preference  for 
their  books  to  his.     As  respects  the  latter,  we  have  a  more  serious 
charge  against  him  than  that  merely  of  doing  what  has  already  been 
better  done  before  him.     If  there  is  anything  in  the  worid  that 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  in  its  compactness  and  complete- 
ness as  a  system,  it  is  the  institutional  writings  of  the  Boman  law. 
The  idea  of  distinguishing  its  parts,  in  the  hope  of  apprehending  its 
essential  principles,  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  mere 
vords,  is  as  hopeless  an  endeavour  as  the  attempt  would  be  to  im- 
bibe the  spirit  of  the  Latin  poets  by  the  study  of  a  ^  Gradus  ad  Par- 
riozium!     We  do  not  now  intend — ^we  do  not  think  the  occasion 
suggests  it — to  express  our  views  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Boman  law  should  most  properly  be  studied.    At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  a  mind  capable  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  according  to  the  method  indicated  in  this  book, 
attests,  as  plainly  as  facts  can  make  it,  its  utter  incapacity  to  realize 
the  study  in  its  scientific  aspect.   That,  holding  such  views,  we  should 
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decline  Mr  Trayner  as  a  guide — ^though  the  loss  may  be  our  own— ^ 
will  not  appear  unreasonable. 

But  we  would  not  be  unjust  to  Mr  Trayner.     There  are  merits 
in  his  book ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  and,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  our  inclination,  to  make  these  known.     In 
travelling  over  the  extensive  and  somewhat  varied  ground  that  he 
has  yet  before  him,  he  has  occasionally  to  deal  with  subjects,  the 
practical  bearings  of  which  are  difficult  to  understand,  and  still  more 
difficult  if  I  explain.    These  arise  more  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  f  3udal  law ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
that  they  are  handled  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  intelligible  manner, 
indicating    powers  of  statement  of  a  considerable  order.     In  this 
respect,  ii  deed,  his  book  maj  be  of  service  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  profes  sion  in  the  sense  that  a  Eeady  Reckoner  is  sometimes  use- 
ful to  a  m  an  of  figures,  who  cannot  always  command  the  leisure  to 
undertake  personally  the  details  of  calculation.     We  are  also  glad  to 
testify,  on  the  whole,  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  book.    Misstate- 
ments in  regard  to  principles  may  occasionally  be  found ;  though, 
not  being  in  a  position,  from  want  of  space,  to  verify  our  strictures 
by  quotation,  we  ought  in  justice  to  withhold  the  allegation. 

We  have  a  single  word  to  say  in  conclusion.  The  appearance  of 
this  book  suggests  the  idea  that  a  treatise  on  legal  maxims,  doing 
for  the  law  of  Scotland  what  Broom  has  done  for  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, has  long  been  an  acknowledged  want  in  the  profession.  The 
more  intimate  dependence  of  our  law  upon  the  Roman  system  would 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  opportunity,  in  such  a  work,  for  much 
speculation  of  which  our  legd  literature  is  not  the  less  in  need. 
If  Mr  Trayner  has  confidence  enough  in  his  resources  to  accept 
such  an  undertaking,  we  will  be  glad  to  wish  him  all  the  success 
that  should  reward  so  useful  and  honourable  a  cause. 


THE  MONTH. 

Dispersion  of  Law  Libraries* — The  deaths  of  a  few  lawyers  have 
been  followed  by  the  usual  dispersion  of  their  libraries.  The  most 
carefully  selected  follows  the  fate  of  the  humblest — they  all  come  to 
the  hammer  at  last.  And  what  miserable  prices  are  often  given  for 
splendid  works !  indicating  the  enormous  change  in  value  which  a 
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ibw    years   have  effected    in   certain   classes   of   legal  literature. 
Civilians,  canonists,  old  French  lawyers,  are  at  a  sad  discount. 
They  lie  buried  in  undisturbed  dust — perhaps  some  day,  in  a  more 
reverent  age,  to  be  resuscitated.     At  present  they  are  useless  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  be  stored  in  our  public  libraries,  there  to 
be  kept  till  the  day  of  their  resurrection  to  a  second  life, — if  it  ever 
comes.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  executors  of  deceased  lawyers 
would  think  better  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  selling  learned  works  at  the 
price  they  would  bring  if  sold  for  snuff-paper,  would  hand  them  over 
to  the  Advocates'  Library — the  national  Ubrary  of  Scotland,  and 
the  great  storehouse  of  legal  books.     Some  such  legacies  have  been 
given  to  the  Library,  but  they  have  been  far  too  few.    The  libraries 
of  each  testator  would  no  doubt  be  kept  entire,  and  for  consultation 
in  the  Library  only  ;  and  thus  the  name  of  the  donor  would  be  pre- 
served in  the  daily  recollection  of  succeeding  generations.     There  is 
one  case,  however,  in  reference  to  which  there  ought  to  be  no  wait- 
ing for  a  mortis  causa  donation.      Very  summary  and  peremptory 
inUr  vivos  proceedings  ought  to  be  taken.     The  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
is  the  owner  of  two  small  legal  treatises,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  for  sale  either  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  or  Ajnerica — Paul  Voet  de  Statutisy  and  Livermore^s  Obser- 
vatiofiB  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.    By  mistake,  a  competition  for  the 
latter  book  arose,  at  Professor  More's  sale,  between  the  learned 
judge  and  the  authorities  of  the  Library ;  and  thus  a  book,  so  far 
as  printed,  which  was  pubUshed  at  3s.  6d.,  was  knocked  down  to 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  at  L,4, — and  would  have  been  sold  at  6d., 
had  the  authorities  of  the  Library  not  informed  the  conductors  of 
the  sale  that  the  book  was  scarce  and  valuable.     Of  course,  it  is  just 
that  kind  of  book  that  should  be  in  the  Library ;  and  a  proper  repre- 
sentation to  one  who  was  among  the  most  popular  of  Deans,  and  did 
so  much  for  the  Library,  would  have  its  due  effect.     But,  of  course, 
it  most  be  as  a  matter  of  contract,  and  only  on  that  footing  could  the 
volume  be  taken.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  any 
private  person  to  keep  two  Ajrmstrong  guns  like  these  for  his  own 
service,  to  be  brought  out  quite  promiscuously,  without  check  or 
warning. 

Amendment  of  Law  of  Evidence  in  Consistorial  Actuyna. — Another 
attempt  has  been  made  to  amend  the  Law  of  Evidence,  by  removing 
restrictions  as  to  the  admissibiUty  of  witnesses.     Our  readers  are 
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aware  that  the  pursuer  and  defender  are  not  competent  as  witnesses 
in  consistorial  actions.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  Faculty,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr  Monro^  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  parsner 
and  the  defender  to  be  witnesses  in  actions  of  separation  ;  of  nullity 
of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  impotency ;  and  in  actions  of  damages 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    It  was  explained,  that  the  reason 
why  all  other  consistorial  actions  were  to  be  left  as  at  present,  with  the 
rule  of  exclusion  in  strict  force,  was  the  danger  of  perjury,  and  the 
extreme  hardship  of  compelling  parties  to  be  witnesses  against  them- 
selves.    The  argument  appeared  to  be,  that  a  woman  pursning  a 
declarator  of  marriage  against  a  wealthy  man,  had  very  great  temp- 
tations to  tell  falsehoods,  and  that  wealthy  men  run  great  risk  of 
having  marriages  alleged  against  them,  by  women  with  whom  '  they 
have  had  to  do.'     Then  it  was  said  that  it  was  very  hard  to  compel 
a  defender  to  admit  that  he  had  committed  adultery ;  or,  in  an  action 
of  nullity  of  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  propinquity,  that  he  had 
committed  incest ;  or,  in  an  action  of  nullity,  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
vious marriage,  that  he  had  committed  bigamy.    This  is  the  old 
kind  of  reasoning,  much  in  vogue  when  the  agitation  arose  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  interest  and  relationship. 
Jeremy  Bentham  calls  this  *  the  old  woman's  reason.'     *  The  essence 
of  this  reason  is  contained  in  the  word  hard :  'tis  hard  upon  a  man  to 
be  obliged  to  criminate  himself.    Hard  it  is  upon  a  man,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  be  obliged  to  do  anything  that  he  does  not  like.     That 
he  should  not  much  like  to  do  what  is  meant  by  his  criminating 
himself,  is  natural  enough  ;  for  what  it  leads  to  is  his  being  punished. 
What  is  no  less  hard  upon  him  is,  that  he  should  be  punished ;  but 
did  it  ever  yet  occur  to  a  man  to  propose  a  general  abolition  of  all 
punishment,  with  this  hardship  for  a  reason  for  it  f     Whatever  hard- 
ship there  is  in  a  man's  being  punished,  that,  and  no  more,  is  there 
in  his  thus  being  made  to  criminate  himself— with  this  difference, 
that,  when  he  is  punished,  punished  he  is  by  the  very  supposition ; 
whereas,  when  he  is  thus  made  to  criminate  himself,  although 
punishment  may  ensue,  and  probably  enough  will  ensue,  yet  it  may 
also  happen  that  it  does  not.     What,  then,  is  the  hardship  of  a  man's 
being  thus  made  to  criminate  himself?     The  same  as  that  of  his 
being  punished ;  the  same  in  kind,  but  inferior  in  degree :  inferior, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  chance  of  an  evil,  there  is  less  hardship  than  in 
the  certainty  of  it.     Suppose,  in  both  cases,  conviction  to  be  the 
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resolt,  does  it  matter  to  a  maD,  would  he  give  a  pin  to  choose^ 
whether  it  is  oat  of  his  own  mouth  that  the  evidence  is  to  come,  or 
out  of  another^s  T 

No  doubt  the  reasoning  of  the  old  philosopher  will  prevail  at  last, 
In  this,  as  it  has  done  in  almost  everything  else.  Indeed,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  single  mind  than  in 
the  revolution  which  Bentham  alone,  has  effected  in  the  Law  of 
Evidence  throughout  the  world.  The  earlt/  editions  of  this  century, 
of  works  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  by  English  lawyers,  are  filled  with 
abuse  of  the  *  [Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence.'  The  later  writers 
quote  the  book  with  approbation^  and  the  Legislature  has  embodied 
its  author^s  views  into  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  trusted  that  the 
Committee  of  Faculty,  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  remitted,  will 
take  up  the  matter  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  motion  seem  to  be  prepared  for,  and  recommend  a 
reform  that  will  settle  the  matter  once  for  all,  instead  of  nibbling 
at  it,  bit  by  bit,  in  this  unsatisfactory  way. 

Connstorial  Proofs. — The  Conjugal  Rights  Act  has  now  come 
into  full  operation,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  pi'oofs 
in  cases  arising  under  it  are  taken  before  the  Lords  Ordinary,  in 
place  of  by  the  Sheriffs  Commissaries.    Proofs  have  been  led  in 
seven  cases  since  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session ;  and  in 
all,  except  one  short  ex  parte  case,  the  method  has  been  adopted  of 
taking  the  evidence  by  a  short-hand  writer.     Several  years  ago  we 
advocated  the  introduction  of  this  system,  and  we  believe  that  the 
experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
saving  of  time  effected  by  it  being  very  considerable.     Unnecessary 
delay  seems,  however,  to  be  occasioned  by  dictating  to  the  short- 
hand writer.    In  general,  we  think  this  might  be  advantageously 
dispensed  with,  as  was  shown  in  one  case  before  Lord  Jerviswoode. 
These  cases  being  subject  to  review  by  judges  who  do  not  hear 
the  witnesses,  the  evidence  is  taken  very  fuUy — mostly  in  the  narra- 
tive form  ;  and  although  that  form  is  probably  in  many  instances 
more  convenient  than  question  and  answer,  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  taken  down  question  and  answer  by  the  short-hand 
writer  (to  whom  the  oath  defideli  is  administered),  and  afterwards 
written  out  by  him  in  the  narrative  or  deposition  form,  as  is  done 
constantly  in  important  arbitration  cases.     This  would  save  a  great 
<leal  of  time,  and  enable  the  counsel  to  proceed  with  the  examination 
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of  the  witnesses  without  interruption ;  and  it  is  clear  that  an  answer 
of  any  length  must  be  much  more  accurately  placed  on  record  when 
taken  from  the  lips  of  the  witness^  as  the  words  are  uttered^  than 
when  the  judge  repeats  it  from  memory.     Where  a  series  of  unne- 
cessary questions  are  pnt^  or  a  long  and  irrelevant  answer  given  by 
a  cross,  the  system  of  dictation  might,  however,  be  resorted   to  with 
advantage.     We  also  think  that  the  peculiarities  in  expression  of  a 
witness  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  rendering 
them  into  English,  as  it  were ;  for,  next  to  hearing  the  evidence, 
that  must  afford  to  the  judges  reviewing  it  the  greatest  assistance  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  witnesses. 
We  have  another  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  taking  of  these 
proois.     The  Act  says  that  they  shall  be  taken,  ^  as  far  as  may  be, 
continuously ; '  but  in  the  cases,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  only  two 
or  three  hours  a  day  have  been  devoted  by  the  judges  to  that  pur- 
pose.    Now,  it  is  plain  the  intention  of  the  Act  was,  that  the  proofe 
should  go  on  very  much  like  a  jury  trial ;  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  expense  would  be  saved  to  the  parties  by  commencing  at  ten 
o'clock,  after  the  Lord  Ordinary  has  disposed  of  his  motions,  and 
going  on  till  three. 

The  Chair  of  Public  Law. — The  Gazette  of  13th  December 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  new  Chair  of  Public  Law  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  suitable  endow- 
ment ;  subject,  however,  in  terms  of  the  Univeraity  Act,  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  University  Commissioners.  No  one  can  affect  to 
doubt  the  importance  of  Public  Law  (including  in  that  category 
Private  International  Law),  as  one  branch  of  a  liberal  course  of  law 
education.  There  might  be  room  for  dubiety  as  to  the  possibility 
of  securing  the  services  of  a  qualified  professor.  But,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  taste  for  jurisprudence  has  greatly  declined 
under  the  hard  pressure  of  an  increasingly  technical  practice,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding,  within 
the  circle  of  the  Scotch  profession,  candidates  possessing  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  capacity  of  imparting  that 
knowledge  to  others. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  that  a  Chair  of  Public  Law  was 
formerly  in  existence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  this 
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Chair  was  ever  enforced  as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  legal 
instruction.  The  Chair  appears  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  of  date  11th  February  1707,  by  which  there  was 
annexed  to  the  Chair  a  salary  of  L.150  per  annum,  payable  out  of 
the  first  and  readiest  fruits  and  rents  of  the  bishopricks  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  the  subsequent  conversion  of  this  salary  into  the 
fonn  of  a  specific  appropriation  of  bishops'  rents,  the  endowment  had 
increased  until  it  amounted,  in  1802,  to  L.350.  The  allocated  fund 
was  afterwards  swept  away  by  successive  augmentations  of  stipends, 
which  formed  a  preferable  charge  upon  the  rents  out  of  which  the 
professorship  was  endowed.  And,  although  Mr  Robert  Hamilton, 
the  last  occupant  of  the  Chair,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  allowance 
from  the  Treasury  for  his  life  interest.  Government  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  endowment  after  his  death  in  1831.  Their  decision  need 
not  excite  surprise,  when  we  add  that,  although  the  Chair  had  been 
filled  by  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  learning,  it  was  not  found 
to  be  possible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
students,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  prelections  of  these  gentle- 
men might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  just  as  well  remained 
unwritten. 

As  it  now  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Public  Law 
ought  to  be  taught  to  the  students  in  our  University,  it  would  only 
be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  new  professor  to  require  attendance  on  his 
lectures,  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  obtaining  admission  to  the 
various  professional  bodies.  The  profession  may  rest  assured  that, 
however  unexceptionable  the  appointment  of  the  Crown  may  be,  and 
however  meritorious  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the 
professor,  students  will  not  attend  unless  required  to  do  so.  Tlie 
first  impulse  of  the  student  of  law  is  to  qualify  himself  for  the  prac- 
tical business  of  his  profession ;  and  the  studies  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object  are  usually  found  sufficiently  abstruse  and 
uninviting,  leaving  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  digressions  into 
the  wider  fields  of  public  jurisprudence. 

The  Land  Registers. — We  had  expected  ere  this  to  have  been 
enabled  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which 
has  been  instituted  by  the  Lord  Advocate  into  the  machinery  of  the 
Local  and  General  Registers  of  Land  Rights.  Our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  investigation  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr  Morton, 
W.S.,  and  Mr  Bannatyne  of  Glasgow ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
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the  inquiry  could  not  have  been  placed  in  more  competent  hands. 
The  report  of  these  gentlemen  will  probably  be  issued  earlj  in 
January.  The  main  question  on  which  they  have  been  desired  to 
report^  relates  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  local  registers, 
though  some  other  questions  will  probably  receive  a  share  of  their 
attention,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  system  of  indexing  the 
registers,  and  the  proposed  use  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  as  a 
basis  of  classification. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  general 
and  local  registers,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  records  to  be 
searched,  would  tend  proportionately  to  lessen  the  chances  of  error 
in  searching  the  records,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  searching.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  transmission  of  all  deeds  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  recorded,  would  involve  the  expense  of  double 
agency.     It  is  worth  considering,  whether  we  ought  not  to  retain  an 
officer  in  each  county  in  connection  with  the  Record  OfBce,  with 
whom  deeds  might  be  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  and 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  transmit  all  such  documents  imme- 
diately, at  the  risk  of  the  Government,  to  the  General  Register  Office 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  Bar. — The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  on  the  10th  December  1861 : — ^Mr 
Thomas  M^Kie,  Mr  John  Comrie  Thomson,  and  Mr  Alexander 
Asher.  Mr  David  Wedderbum  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  17th  December. 


iigtst  of  Derbinnjai. 

COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Pairweather  v.  Blacklock. — Nov.  26. 

Eqniration — Injuri/  to  Property. 

This  was  an  action  of  damages,  in  which  two  issues  were  sent  to  the 
jury — 1.  Whether  the  pursuer  had  suffered  personal  injury  through  the 
fault  of  the  defender?  and  2.  Whether  the  horse  and  gig  which  he  was 
driving  were  injured  by  the  defender?  On  the  first  issue,  the  jury  found 
for  the  pursuer— damages  L.5  ;  on  the  second  issue,  they  found  that  the 
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borse  and  gig  were  injured  through  the  faalt  of  the  defender,  assessing 
the  damages  at  L.12,  bat,  in  respect  it  appeared  he  had  only  hired  the 
horse  and  gig,  leaving  it  to  the  Conrt  to  enter  up  the  verdict  on  that  issue 
for  the  pursuer  or  defender  as  they  should  see  fit.  Since  the  trial,  the 
defeoder  had  paid  the  L.12  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  gig.  The 
Conrt  now  entered  up  the  verdict  on  the  first  issue  for  the  pursuer,  and, 
in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  L.12,  found  it  unnecessary  to  enter  up 
the  verdict  on  the  second  issue  for  either  party.  Lord  Curriehill  dissented, 
thinking  that  the  verdict  on  the  second  issue  should  have  been  entered  up 
for  the  defender,  seeing  the  horse  and  gig  which  had  been  injured  did  not 
belong  to  him  ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  title  to  sue  for  the  damage  thence 
arising. 

Susp^  Wabneb  and  Othess  v.  a.  W.  R.  Cunningham. — Nov.  27. 
Interdict — Water  Right. 

This  suspension  has  been  raised  by  Mr  Warner  of  Ardeer  and  Mr 
FuUarton  of  Keredaw,  to  prevent  Mr  Cunningham  of  Auchenharvie  from 
damming  back  the  water  which  flows  from  Loch  Stevenston,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr.  Mr  Cunningham  is  the  proprietor  of  the  loch,  but  Mr  Fnllarton 
has  rights  of  servitude  over  it,  while  Mr  Warner  is  the  owner  of  a  mill 
which  is  turned  by  the  stream  issuing  from  the  loch.  The  Lord  Ordinary 
on  the  Bills  (Benholme)  passed  the  note  to  try  the  question,  but  refused 
the  verdict.  The  suspenders  reclaimed,  and  the  Court  decided  that  the 
interdict  should  be  granted  on  caution,  thinking  that  less  risk  would  be 
mn  by  granting  the  interdict  than  by  refusing  it. 

BlLSBOBOCGH  {GRATIS  ExECUTOR)  V,  BOSOMSWORTH. — Nov.  27. 

Conditct  of  Party — Discharge. 
The  pursuer  sues  as  the  executor  of  the  late  Anthony  Gray,  potato 
merchant,  Manchester,  who  died  in  December  1860.     The  action  is  raised 
for  an  admitted  balance  of  L.241,  4s.,  due  on  potato  transactions,  as 
between  principal  and  agent,  by  the  defender  to  Mr  Gray.     The  defender 
admits  this  balance,  and  at  once  offers  to  pay  it,  on  payment  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  settlement  in  full  of  those  accounts  for  potatoes  between  the 
defender  and  Gray.     The  late  Mr  Gray  was  the  agent  of  the  defender, 
who  is  a  potato  dealer  at  Abernethy.    The  pursuer's  action  for  the 
balance  is  under  reservation  of  all  further  claims  by  him  against  the  de* 
fender,  bat  none  of  these,  are  stated.     The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  action  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  found  the 
parsoer  liable  in  expenses  to  the  defender ;  but  he  decerned  against  the 
defender  for  payment  to  the  pursuer  of  the  said  sum  of  L.241,  48.,  con- 
form to  the  conclusions  of  the  libel,  on  the  pursuer  granting  to  him  a 
receipt  for  the  same  as  in  full  of  all  demands,  on  the  transactions  in  pota- 
^  ^tween  the  late  Mr  Gray  and  the  defender,  as  agent  and  principal. 
^^e  pursuer  reclaimed.    After  full  argument,  the  Court  recalled  the  in- 
terlocutor in  hoc  statu^  found  that  the  defender  is  liable  to  the  pursuer  in 
Payment  of  the  balance  of  L.241,  48.,  provided  the  pursuer  gives  him  a 
receipt  as  in  full  of  all  demands  against  him,  and  ordered  the  pursuer  to 
state  whether  he  was  ready  to  grant  such  a  receipt.    If  he  is  not  prepared 
^0  gniQt  such,  the  Court  will  dismiss  the  action. 

VOL  VI.— KO.  LXI.  JANUARY  1862.  V 
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Donald  v.  Donald. — Nov.  28. 

Aliment — Conjugal  Bights  Act. 

This  case  was  an  action  of  aliment  at  the  instance  of  a  wife  against 
her  hasband.  The  question  arose  in  it,  whether  the  proof  shoald,  under 
the  Conjugal  Rights  Act,  which  treats  actions  of  aliment  as  consistorial 
causes,  be  taken  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  himself,  or,  the  case  remaining  in 
the  Inner  House,  the  proof  should  be  taken  by  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Court?  The  First  Division  consulted  the  whole  Court  on  the 
question;  and  to-day  the  Lord  President  intimated  that,  although  the 
statute  was  obscure,  upon  the  whole  their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that 
the  action  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  Inner  House  case,  and  that  the 
proof  should  be  on  commission. 

Sawers  V,  Sawers'  Trustees. — Nov,  29. 

Trust — Paymmt  of  Debts — Interdict. 

This  was  a  suspension  and  interdict  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Sawers,  Free  Church,  Gargunnock,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Peter 
Sawers,  bleacher.  Nether  Kirklin,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  co- 
trustees from  paying  L.400  to  Mr  Henry  Sawers,  the  liferenter  under 
the  trust-deed,  until  after  payment  of  debts,  legacies,  and  annuities.  The 
pursuer  maintains  that  the  legacies  and  annuities  must  be  actually  paid  or 
exhausted,  not  merely  provided  for,  before  the  liferenter  gets  anything. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  suspender  had  not  set  forth 
suflScient  ground  for  demanding  the  interdict.  He  did  not  deny  the  aver- 
ment of  the  respondents  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus  of  trust  funds 
after  providing  for  all  the  debts,  legacies,  and  annuities.  Of  course,  the 
trustees  must  make  the  payment  on  their  own  responsibility;  for  the 
Court  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  parties, — they  merely  decided 
that  the  suspender  had  stated  no  sufficient  ground  for  interdict.  The 
Court,  therefore,  refused  the  note,  with  expenses. 

Adv.<f  Dr  Whyte  r.  Gerrard. — Nov,  30. 
Process — Eemoving — Sheriff  Court  Act, 
Dr  Whyte,  of  Banff,  raised  an  action  of  removing  against  his  tenant, 
Gerrard.     In  the  summons  before  the  conclusions  he  set  forth  the  facts 
on  which  it  was  laid.     The  Sheriff  (B.  R.  Bell),  altering  the  judgment  of 
the  Sheriff-substitute  (Gordon),  dismissed  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  disconform  to  the  schedule  appended  to  the  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap. 
80,  in  respect  that  it  contained  a  statement  of  facts.     The  pursuer  adro- 
cated,  and  the  defender  objected  that  the  advocation  was  incompetent,  in 
respect  the  interlocutor  of  the  Sheriff  submitted  to  review  dismissed  the 
action  on  a  point  of  form.     The  Court  repelled  the  objection  to  the  com- 
petency, holding  that  an  interlocutor  dismissing  an  action  being  in  effect 
a  judgment  on  the  merit,  is  capable  of  being  advocated.     Counsel  were 
then  heard  on  the  merits  of  the  advocation,  the  advocator  maintaining 
that  a  removing  being  a  possessory  and  not  a  petitory  action,  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  in  the  terms  of  the  schedule  appended  to  the  statute.    The 
Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff,  holding  that  the  32d  section 
of  the  Act,  in  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Sheriff  in  actions  of  removing, 
provided  that  the  summons  shall  (1st)  set  forth  certain,  and  then  (2d)  con- 
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clade  for  certain  things.  The  snmmons  in  the  present  action  was  there- 
fore strictly  in  terms  of  the  statute.  The  Court  therefore  advocated  the 
canse,  recalled  the  interlocutor  of  the  Sheriff,  remitted  to  him  to  proceed 
with  the  caase,  and  found  the  respondent  liable  in  expenses. 

Case  fbom  Quabter  Sessions,  Perth,  for  Opinion  op  Court  of 
Exchequer. — Nov.  30. 

JExchequer — Statute  7  arid  8  Geo.  /F.,  c.  53. 

This  was  a  case  submitted  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  Perth,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Session  acting 
as  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  case  was  at  first  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  in  Exchequer.  The  Crown,  however,  having  maintained  that 
his  Lordship  could  not  entertain  it,  but  that  it  must  go  before  one  of  the 
Divisions,  his  Lordship  reported  it  to  the  First  Division.  The  Court 
were  of  opinion,  although  the  Act  was  very  obscure,  that  the  case  could 
not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Ordinary.  It  would,  therefore,  be  proper 
to  remit  to  his  Lordship  to  dismiss  it.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  of 
opiQioQ  that  the  Court  in  one  of  its  Divisions  could  not  dispose  of  it, 

Adn.y  W.  AND  G.  Fairlet  v,  Thomsons,  RrrcniE,  and  Others. —    [ 

Dec.  6. 

Process — Advocation — Additional  Pleas. 

These  were  conjoined  advocations,  at  the  instance  of  the  pursuers  and 
defenders,  of  an  action  raised  before  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Lanarkshire. 
Messrs  Fairley  asked  the  Court  to  pronounce  an  order  on  both  parties  to 
pat  in  additional  pleas  in  law  simultaneously,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one 
party  shaping  his  pleas  as  an  answer  to  those  of  his  opponent.  Thomsons 
and  Co.  objected  to  this,  and  maintained  that,  as  they  were  in  truth  the 
Tespondents  in  the  conjoined  advocations,  they  were  entitled  to  see  their 
oppoients'  pleas  before  deciding  as  to  their  own.  Per  Curiam :  It  is  no 
matter  which  party  lodges  his  pleas  first.  The  record  is  not  closed,  and 
it  will  be  open  to  either  party  to  object  to  closing  till  he  has  considered 
bis  opponent's  pleas.  The  Court  allowed  both  parties  to  lodge  additional 
p^eaa  in  eight  days,  if  so  advised. 

M'Kellar  v.  M'Kellar. — Dec.  6.      \ 
Process  —  Eeditctian  —  Alternative  Issue, 

This  was  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  an  action  for  the 
redaction  of  a  deed  of  settlement.  Two  issues  were  sent  to  the  jury — 1st, 
^3  to  the  incapacity  of  the  granter ;  2d,  As  to  his  h&ving  been  circum- 
vented. The  jury  found  generally  for  the  pursuer  on  both  issues.  The 
defender  moved  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  itself  (in  finding  on  the  first  issue  that  the  testator  had 
00  mind,  and  on  the  second  that  he  had  a  mind  capable  of  being  circum- 
vented), and  also  contrary  to  evidence.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  a  man  might  be  close  to  the  verge  of  the  two 
categories  of  incapacity  and  of  weak  capacity,  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  say  to  which  he  properly  belonged.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  examine  the  facts  very  closely,  to  see  whether  the  present  was  such  a 
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case.  The  ofdmon  of  the  Ooart,  thongh  not  without  hesitation,  was,  that 
tiie  teststor,  a  blind  man  of  ninety,  did  at  times  labour  nnder  incapacity, 
while  at  other  times  his  faculties,  though  impaired,  were  not  wholly  obli- 
terated, and  therefore  that  the  Terdict  of  the  jury  in  the  circumstances 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  said  that  the  interest  of  the  defender 
under  the  settlement  was  very  small.  That  was  yery  likely  the  case,  and 
he  might  have  merely  acted  inconsiderately ;  but  still  the  want  of  motive 
to  defraud  or  circumvent  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  deed  being  set 
aside. 

Stefhen  and  Sons  v.  Swaynb  and  Bovill. — Dec.  12. 

JUtention — Sl^  Dues. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  Stephen  and  Sods, 
shipbuilders,  Eelvinhaugh  Slip  Dock,  Glasgow,   against   Swajne   and 
Bo  Fill,  shipowners,  Glasgow.     In  1855  the  pursuers  were  employed  bj 
the  defenders  to  repair  their  ship  'Hurricane,'  which  was  accordingly  placed 
in  their  slip.     The  repairs  were  completed  in  January  1856,  when  an 
account  was  rendered  to  the  defenders  amounting  to  L.d38d,  14s.  9d. 
On  17th  January  1859,  it  was  agreed  to  strike  off  L.581,  148.  9d.,  and 
the  balance  due  was  adjusted  at  L.2807.     That  sum  was  not  then  paid, 
though  the  pursuers  say  that  it  should  have  then  been  paid  in  cash ;  while 
the  defenders  allege  that  it  was  to  be  provided  by  trade  bills  for  L.2000, 
and  their  own  acceptances  for  L.807  at  four  months.     The  pursuers  re- 
tained the  ship  in  security  for  payment  till  July  1856,  when  the  L.2807 
was  paid,  reserving  to  them  a  claim  for  interest,  slip  dues,  and  damages. 
The  present  action  was  raised  to  make  good  these  three  claims,  amount- 
ing respectively  to  L.73,  Is.  lOd.,  L.740,  14s.  3d.,  and  L.IOOO.      The 
slip  dues  were  calculated  at  certain  fixed  rates  per  day  that  the  ship 
remained  on  the  slip.     The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillau)  held  that  the 
pursuers  were  entitled  to  issues  on  all  their  claims ;  his  Lordship,  however, 
treating  the  slip  dues  as  truly  a  part  of  the  damages.    The  Court  were 
of  opinion  that  no  issue  could  be  given  in  regard  to  the  slip  dues  and 
damages.    Slip  dues  could  only  be  demanded  in  respect  of  a  contract 
between  the  parties,  express  or  implied ;  but  none  such  was  set  out  by 
the  pursuers. 

Adv.,  Stmb  V,  Harvet. — Dec,  13. 

Heritable  and  Moveable  —  Qreenhouses, 

In  1853,  Syme  and  Middlemass,  who  were  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  iii 
Glasgow,  obtained  a  five  years'  lease  of  the  garden  of  Eeppoch  House. 
These  gardens  were  not  then  nursery-gardens,  but  in  1854  they  were 
made  so,  the  tenants  erecting  a  propagating  house,  which  cost  them  L.40 ; 
greenhouses,  which  cost  them  L.lOO ;  and  potting-houses,  the  cost  of 
which  did  not  appear.  In  1858  the  lease  expired,  but  the  tenancy  was 
continued  for  another  year.  In  September  of  that  year,  Syme  and  Middle- 
mass  were  sequestrated,  and  the  trustee  on  their  estate  proposed  to  sell 
the  glass  houses.  Harvey,  wLo  in  the  present  question  must  be  treated  as 
the  landlord,  interposed,  requu  .ng  that  the  gardens  should  be  restored  to 
their  condition  in  1853,  but  forbidding  that  the  i  erection  should  be  re- 
moved.    The  sale  proceeded.    Syme  sided  with  the  creditors,  and  is  now 
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in  their  right  in  regard  to  the  glass  hoases.  Interdict  was  then  applied 
for.  There  was  no  donbt  that  Harrej  was  quite  aware  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  on  the  gardens.  The  SberifP-substitnte  refused  it, 
holding  that  the  subjects  io  question  might  be  removed  bj  the  tenant. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  houses  consisted  of  brick  walls  about  three 
feet  high,  apon  which  the  glass  roofs  were  placed.  Syme  only  claimed 
the  glass  roofs,  but  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  take  away  the  brick 
foundations  also,  if  that  was  desired.  The  Sheriff  altered  the  Substitute's 
interlocutor,  and  held  that  the  subjects  were  heritable;  but  the  Court 
reversed  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  and  found  that  the  tenant  was  entitled 
to  remove  the  glass.  Per  Curiam :  The  original  law  as  to  what  were  fixtures 
to  the  soil  in  questions  between  heir  and  executor,  was  generally  very 
favourable  to  the  heir.  The  question  also  arose  in  other  relations,  as 
between  lifereuters  and  fiar,  and  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  law 
was  less  rigid  in  the  last  case  than ,  in  any  of  the  others ;  and  as  new 
trades  arose,  as  land  may  become  part  of  the  effects  of  trading  companies, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  law  regulating  the  rights  of  parties  would 
change.  It  was  not  fixed  by  statute,  but  depended  on  principles  which 
would  admit  of  expansion  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
In  the  present  case,  the  rights  of  the  tenant  must  prevail ;  and  they  came 
to  that  conclusion  on  a  consideration  of  the  objects  of  the  structures  iu 
connection  with  the  business  of  a  trading  company,  the  tempor£U*y  interest 
of  the  persons  who  erected  them,  and  the  costliness  of  the  erections  com- 
pared with  the  temporary  interest  of  the  tenants. 

The  Magistrates  of  Perth  v,  Mrs  Drummond  Hat. — Dec,  20. 
Fishing — The  Bermoney  Boat, 

This  action  commenced  by  a  summons,  of  date  13th  February  1856, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of 
the  City  of  Perth,  against  Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Richardson  Hay  of 
Seggieden,  now  wife  of  Henry  Maurice  Drammond  Hay,  lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Royal  Perthshire  Rifles.  Militia ;  and  also  against  three 
persons,  her  tenants  of  the  fishings  of  Seggieden.    The  bermoney  mode 
of  fishing  is  thus  described  and  commented  on  by  Lord  Neaves,  who  be- 
lieved it  to  be  contrary  to  law : — '  A  pin  or  stake,  or  other  julcrum^  is 
fixed  in  the  cUveus  of  the  river,  while  another  pin  or  fixture  is  fastened  in 
the  bank  lower  down  the  stream.    Between  these  two  points  a  rope  is 
extended,  along  which  a  boat,  called  a  bermoney  boat,  is  made  to  play. 
In  connection  with  the  boat  thus  attached  is  another  boat>  being  an 
ordinary  coble,  which,  starting  from  the  bermoney  boat  at  the  point  or 
pin  fixed  in  the  stream,  carries  out  the  net  for  fishing  into  the  current  of 
the  rirer.     The  tow  rope  of  the  net  is  left  in  the  bermoney  boat,  and  is 
taken  back  to  land  in  that  boat,  in  the  line  of  the  bermoney  rope,  while 
the  outer  end  of  the  net  is  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  coble  at  a 
coDrenient  sweep,  and  then  landed  near  the  pin  on  the  shore,  where  the 
net  18  hauled  in.    The  effect  of  this  mechanism  is,  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  fishing  can  start  with  his  fishing  coble  from  a  point  further  out  in  the 
stream  than  the  fishers  could  gain  by  wading,  so  that,  in  a  tidal  river, 
the  parties  using  this  method  can  fish  longer  in  each  day  at  the  same 
place  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  being  enabled  thereby  to  fish  not 
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only  when  the  tide  is  oat,  bat  when  it  has  risen  so  high  that  no  one  conld 
stand  in  the  water  where  the  bermonej  boat  can  reach.    The  bermoney 
boat  is  thas  equivalent  to  a  gangway  or  towing  path  projected  into  the 
channel,  and  affording  an  advanced  basis  for  thence  reaching  the  more 
central  points  of  the  stream,  when  these  wonld  be  inaccessible  withoat  snch 
a  contrivaoce/    The  First  Division,  by  a  majority,  have  adhered  to  the 
interlocntor  of  Lord  Neaves,  holding  this  mode  of  fishing  to   be  illegal 
The  Lord  President  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  system  was  merely 
an  improvement  on  fishing  by  net  and  coble,  from  which  it  was  not  dis- 
tingaishable  in  point  of  principle.     He  could  see  no  ground  for  the  alle- 
gation that  the  stake,  which  was  the  only  fixture,  was  injurious  either  to 
the  navigation  or  to  the  fishing. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
Pet.y  George  Ddnlop,  for  Warrant  on  Deputt-Clerk-Register  to 

DELFVER  UP  A  DeED. NoV.  27. 

In  this  case,  which  has  been  for  some  time  under  consideration  of  the 
Court,  the  Solicitor-General  put  in  and  read  an  aflBdavit  by  the  petitioner's 
agent,  to  the  effect  that  the  petitioner,  Mr  Dunlop,  was  executor-nominate 
under  the  trust  settlement  of  Lord  Elphinstone  of  1854 ;  that  a  snit  had 
been  instituted  in  the  Probate  Court  in  England  by  Viscountess  Ilawar- 
den,  Lord  Elphinstone's  eldest  sister  and  nearest  of  kin,  against  the 
petitioner,  on  the  ground  that  the  said  deed  is  not  the  last  will  of  Lord 
Elphinstone,  and  that  English  counsel  had  given  an  opinion,  that  for  Mr 
Dunlop's  case  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  and  prove  the  original  will.     The 
petitioner,  Mr  Dunlop,  asked  the  Court  alternatively  to  grant  warrant  to 
and  authorize  the  Deputy-Clerk-Register,  or  other  oflBcer  performing  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Lord-Clerk-Register  of  Scotland,  to  deliver  to 
the  petitioner  or  his  agents  the  aforesaid  disposition  and  settlement  on  his 
depositing  in  its  place  an  official  extract,  and  granting  a  receipt  and 
obligation  for  redelivery  of  the  same  within  such  time  and  under  such 
penalty  as  your  Lordships  may  appoint :  or  otherwise  to  grant  warrant  to 
and  authorize  the  Deputy-Clerk-Register,  or  other  officer,  to  deliver  up 
the  said  deed  to  any  Depute-Clerk  or  Assistant-Clerk  of  Session,  or  to 
such  person  as  their  Lordships  may  appoint,  to  be  by  him  exhibited  in 
the  said  Court  of  Probate  on  all  necessary  occasions  within  the  space  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  your  Lordships'  warrant,  and  thereafter 
returned  to  the  record.    It  appeared  that  the  later  practice  of  the  Court 
had  been  to  grant  warrant  in  terms  analogous  to  the  second  alternative 
of  the  prayer ;  but  that  in  the  last  case  where  such  a  warrant  had  been 
granted,  the  clerk  had  reported  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  comply  with 
the  condition  of  not  parting  with  the  custody  of  the  document.     The 
Court  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  again  to  grant  a  warrant  under 
terms  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  enforcing.     In  the  present  case, 
as  the  production  of  the  original  deed  appeared  to  be  essential,  they 
allowed  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  petitioner  on  his  depositing  a  certified 
extract,  and  coming  under  an  obligation  to  replace  the  original  within 
six  months. 
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Mrs  Hutton  v.  heb  Husband. — Nov.  28. 

Process — A  Iment. 

This  was  an  action  for  aliment,  in  which  the  Lord  Ordinary  had  pro- 

Doonced  decree  in  absence,  as  allowed  by  the  Conjugal  Rights  Act.     The 

defender  reclaimed,  and  asked  to  be  reponed.     The  Court  pronounced  an 

interlocntor  in  common  form,  remitting  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  repone. 

Pety  ScHULTZ  V.  BoBiNSON  AND  NivEN. — Dec.  5. 
Marithne — A  rrestment — Foreign. 
The  vessel  *  Ueckermnnde,'  of  the  port  of  Ueckermunde  in  Prussia, 
arrived  in  Leith  on  25th  September  1860.     On  5th  October  following, 
she  was  arrested  by  the  respondents,  as  creditors  of  a  Mr  Wittemberg  of 
Stettin,  alleged  to  be  part  owner  of  the  ship.     This  petition  for  recall  of 
the  arrestment  was  presented  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  captain,  and  also  a  part 
owner,  on  the  ground  that,  before  the  date  of  the  arrestments — viz., 
on  4th  September — Wittemberg  had  sold  his  shares  to  Mr  Kuhl  of 
Stettin.     In  their  answers  to  the  petition,  the  arresting  creditors  main- 
tained— Ist,  that  the  sale  had  not  been  completed,  as  required  by  Prussian 
law,  at  the  date  of  the  arrestments,  because  the  transfer  had  not  been 
recorded  on  the  beilbrief,  or  ship's  sailing  title ;  and,  2d,  that  the  sale 
was  fraudulent  and  collusive.     After  various  proceedings,  the  Court,  on 
20th  March  1861,  approved  of  a  joint  case  for  the  opinion  of  a  Prussian 
connsel,  and  directed  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  opinion.     An 
opinion  was  returned,  that  *  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  transference 
of  the  property  of  a  vessel,  that  the  sale  should  be  recorded  on  the  beil- 
brief, or  in  any  public  Court,  or  in  any  public  register,'  and  that  '  the 
want  of  the  recording  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  right  of  a 
purchaser.'     In  the  case  of  two  sales,  the  second  transference  being 
recorded  first  on  the  beilbrief,  the  counsel  answered  that  the  second 
purchaser  excluded  the  right  of  the  first.     The  respondents  contended 
that  this  opinion  was  quite  inconsistent,  and  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 
Court.    Further,  that  a  ship  could  be  arrested  like  any  other  moveable 
subject,  and  was  not  peculiar  as  regards  the  title.     The  Court  held  that 
it  was  clearly  settled  in  the  law  of  all  maritime  countries,  that  a  written 
title  was  necessary  to  the  transference  of  shipping  property.    The  opinion 
of  Prussian  counsel  in  this  case  was  in  harmony  with  maritime  law ;  and 
as  it  appeared  thi\t,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  arrestments,  the  debtor  had 
transferred  his  share  by  bill  of  sale,  the  arrestments  were  inept. 

Amdebson  v.  Lord  Morton's  Trustees. — Dec.  6. 
Property — Bight  of  Way. 
The  pursuers  moved  for  a  remit  to  a  land  surveyor,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  footpath  firom  Aberdonr  to  Starleybum,  stating  that  at  one 
end  of  the  road  there  was  a  gate  which  it  was  troublesome  to  unfasten, 
and  that  at  the  other  end  there  was  a  strong  gate  which  was  kept  locked, 
t^at  foot-passengers  had  to  go  over  the  wall  by  a  flight  of  steps.  They 
J^d  Dot  object  to  this  gate  being  kept  locked,  if  a  turnstile  were  made  in 
it-  The  public  were  entitled  to  have  the  obstructions  removed.  The 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  the  path  was  adjusted  in  1856,  and  the 
parsoers  admitted  that  the  path  is  in  the  same  state  now.  No  complaints 
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were  made  then ;  and  it  woald  not  do  for  the  pursuers  to  come  now  and 
say  that  they  had  been  a  great  deal  too  soft  in  1856.  He  was  for  refas- 
ing  the  motion.    The  motion  was  refused  (Lord  Cowan  dubitante). 

BoRTHwicK  (Blanttre's  Trdstkes)  v.  The  Lord  Advoca^te. — Dec.  6. 

Production  of  Documenta — Closed  Record. 

Borthwick  brought  a  saspension  of  a  charge  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  on  her  Majesty's  behalf,  proceeding  upon   affidavit  of 
danger  by   Donald  Home,  Esq.,  W.S.,   Edinburgh,   alleging    himself 
to  be  interim  receiver  of  Crown  rents.     The  suspender,  in  his   reasons 
of  suspension,  averred  that  'the  said  Donald  Home  is  not   an  officer 
of  the  revenue,'  and  called  for  the  production   of  Mr  Home's   ap- 
pointment.    Mr  Home  was  agent  for  the  respondent  in  the  litigation. 
After  the  record  had  been  closed,  a  proof  was  led,  and  certain  documents 
foand  in  Mr  Home's  office  were  tendered  in  proof  of  his  appointment,  as 
also  certain  other  documents,  supplementary  or  explanatory  of  the  others, 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.     The 
production  of  the  documents  was  objected  to  as  having  been  in  possession 
of  the  respondent,  and  not  produced  by  him  until  after  the  record  was 
closed.     The  Commissioner  repelled  the  objection,  and  Lord  Ardmil/an, 
on  appeal,  sustained  his  deliverance.    The  Second  Division,  in  respect  of 
the  importance  of  the  question,  ordered  minutes  of  debate  to  be  laid 
before  all  the  judges.      The  Lord  President  (with  whom  Lords  Ivory 
and  Deas  concurred)  was  for  adhering,  on  the  ground  that  the  provisions 
of  Act  of  Sederunt  of  1828  applied  only  to  writings  founded  on  by  the 
party,  and  which  were  in  his  possession,  or  within  his  power,  at  the  time 
of  closing  the  record.   The  documents  here  were  not  in  that  predicament 
being  merely  adminicles  of  evidence  required  to  obviate  an  objection 
raised  by  the  suspender  to  the  regularity  or  efficacy  of  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  the  applications  on  which  the  decree  ex  facie  regular  was  ob- 
tained, and  therefore  were  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt, 
writings  '  founded  on '  by  the  respondent.     The  writings  could  not  be 
held  to  be  in  the  respondent's  possession,  or  within  his  power.     Mr 
Home,  who  was  the  proper  custodier  of  his  own  appointment,  was  not  a 
litigant  here.     A  majority  of  the  consulted  judges  being  substantially  of 
the  same  opinion,  the  Second  Division,  on  advising,  adhered  by  a  ma- 
jority. Lord  Benholme  alone  being  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Sederunt  were  applicable. 

Peter  Bruce  v.  Thomas  Ldhon  and  ALEXAin>ER  M*Dougall. — Dec.  15. 

CitU  or  Criminal  StatutSj  16  and  17  Vict.^  cap.  67. 

On  this  case,  which  involves  the  question,  whether  in  a  prosecution  for 
bartering  or  selling  spirits  without  a  certificate,  under  the  Act  16  and  17 
Yict.,  cap.  67,  the  defender  in  auch  prosecution  is  competent  and  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  as  a  witness,  the  consulted  judges  returned 
opinions  in  the  negative.  The  following  opinion,  in  which  the  Lord 
President  concurred,  was  signed  by  Lords  Neaves,  Mackenzie,  and 
Jerviswoode : — We  are  of  opinion  that  in  a  prosecution  for  bartering  or 
selling  spirits  without  a  certificate,  under  the  Act  16  and  17  Yict.,  cap. 
67)  the  defender  in  such  prosecution  i9  not  competent  or  compeUable  to 
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fire  eTideDce  as  a  witness.  The  Evidence  Act  does  not  extend  to  anj 
*  criminal  proceediog '  for  '  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conyiction.' 
We  are  of  opinion — Ist,  That  the  illegal  transaction  in  question  is,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Evidence  Act,  an  offence ;  2d,  That  it  is  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  ;  3d,  That  the  proceeding  resorted  to  for  imposing  the 
punishment  is  a  criminal  proceeding.  We  think  that  the  summary  pro- 
secution under  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict,  is  a  proceeding  not  for  recover- 
ing a  debt,  to  be  ranked  for,  or  enforced  by,  ordinary  diligence,  but  for 
imposing  a  pnnishment  which  is  to  take  the  form  either  of  a  penalty  to 
be  paid,  or  of  an  imprisonment  to  be  suffered ;  and  as  the  thing  pro- 
hibited is  by  that  statute  declared  to  be  an  offence,  no  element  seems  to 
be  wanting  that  is  required  to  make  this  process  a  criminal  proceeding 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  Evidence  Act,  and  therefore  exempted  from 
its  operation.  At  advising,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  consulted  judges.  Lords  Wood, 
Cowan,  and  Beuholme  also  concurred. 

Western  Bank  and  Liquidatobs  v,  Bairds. — Dec,  20. 
Beparation — Issues. 
After  the  record  in  this  case  had  been  closed,  the  Lord  Ordinary  had 
reported  it  to  this  Division,  in  order  that  the  relevancy  of  the  pursuers' 
case  might  be  determined.    At  the  date  when  the  Lord  Ordinary  re- 
ported the  case,  the  whole  of  the  defenders  had  been  assoilzied,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Messrs  Baird.    As  the  record  had  been  made  up  as 
appUcable  to  fifteen  defenders,  there  was  great  diflSculty  in  eliminating 
the  portions  in  the  record  applicable  to  the  two  remaining  defenders. 
The  defenders  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  discharge  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  case  against  them  also,  and  that  no  reservation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  other  defenders  could  have  the  effect  of  saving  the  ground 
of  action  against  those  not  discharged.     The  Court  being  of  opinion  that 
the  question  thus  raised  was  one  of  much  difficulty,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  determined  till  the  exact  nature  of  the  pursuers'  claim  was  known,  had 
ordered  the  pursuers  to  gi?e  in  issues.     The  Court  were  now  of  opiidou 
that  none  of  the  pursuers'  issues  could  be  allowed,  because  the  questions 
nused  in  them  were  not  raised  in  the  record.    The  Court  regarded  the 
case  as  one  based  on  joint  delinquency,  and  under  the  second  branch  as 
based  on  fraudulent  concealment  and  neglect,  in  which  all  the  directors 
were  jointly  implicated.    The  pursuers'  averments  on  record  were  all  made 
OD  that  footing.    There  was  not  in  all  the  record  a  single  charge  of  several 
de^ct.    The  pursuers*  issues,  however,  set  forth  a  case  of  individual  delict. 
It  woold  never  do  to  give  the  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  establishing  any 
OTie  of  the  alternative  cases.     These  issues  could  not  be  allowed,  or  any 
iesQes  based  on  individual  delict 

OUTER  HOUSE. 

McMillan  v.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland, — Dec.  12. 
The  following  are  the  issues  now  proposed  by  the  pursuer,  in  the  case 
of  M*Millan  v.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  : — 
*  It  being  admitted  that,  on  or  about  the  24th  of  May  1858,  the  pur- 
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STier  was  minister  of  the  Free  Church  congregatioa  at  Cardross,  and  that 
on  or  abont  the  Ist  of  Jane  1858  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland — 

*  let,  Whether,  according  to  the  contract  of  the  Association  or  consti- 
tution of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a  deliverance  in  a  presbytery  of 
the  Church,  preferred  against  any  of  its  ministers,  cannot,  except  in  bo 
far  as  appealed  or   complained  against,   be  altered  by   said  General 
Assembly,  and  after  hearing  parties  or  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard;  and  whether  the  defenders,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  their  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1858, 
wrongously,  and  in  yiolation  of  said  contract  of  the  Association  or  con- 
stitution, without  hearing  the  pursuer,  or  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard,  without  the  requisite  appeal,  or  complaint,  altered  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  dated  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
April  1858,  and  suspended  the  pursuer  from  his  office  as  a  minister  of 
said  Church — to  his  loss,  injury,  and  damage  ? 

'  Damages  laid  at  L.500.' 

'  2d,  Whether,  according  to  the  contract  of  the  Association  or  con- 
stitution of  the  Free  Church,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  to  depose  any  of  its  ministers  without  his  being 
charged  with  any  crime  or  offence,  and  till  after  hearing  or  allowing  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence ;  and  whether,  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  June  1858,  the  defenders,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  defenders,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Beith,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Robert  Smith  Candlish,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  James  Bannerman^  or 
any  one  of  them,  without  any  crime  or  offence  having  been  charged 
against  the  pursuer,  and  without  finding  him  guilty  of  any  crime  or 
offence,  and  without  having  heard  or  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  wrongously,  and  in  violation  of  said  contract  of  the  Associatioa 
or  constitution,  deposed  the  pursuer  from  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church — to  his  loss,  injury,  and  damage  ? 

'  Damages  laid  at  L.8000.' 


(ingliBJi  Cuts. 


Will — Children  of  a  predeceased  Child, — A  testatrix  devised  real  estate  to 
trustees,  to  sell  and  stand  possessed  of  the  moneys  to  arise  therefrom,  upon  trust 
to  pay  and  divide  the  same  equally  between  all  and  every  the  children  of  her 
deceased  aunt,  CD.,  with  a  proviso,  that  in  case  any  child  or  children  of  the 
said  C.  D.  should  leave  a  child  or  children  who  should  be  living  at  her  decease, 
or  who  should  live  to  attain  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  then  the  child  or  chil- 
dren of  each  such  child  should  be  entitled  to  the  share  or  shares  which  his,  her, 
or  their  deceased  parent  or  respective  parents  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  her  decease.  One  of  the  children  of  CD.  was  dead  at  the 
date  of  the  will,  leaving  children.  Held^  that  the  words  of  the  proviso  were 
large  enough  to  include  not  only  the  case  of  children  who  were  living  at  the  date 
of  the  win,  and  who  might  afterwards  die  in  the  testator^s  lifetime,  but  also  the 
case  of  such  children  as  were  already  dead  at  the  date  of  the  will  leaving  chil- 
dren. Held,  also,  that,  under  a  specific  bequest  of  personalty,  a  gift  of  money 
will  not  include  money  at  the  bankers.     Kinderslcy,  Y.  C  :  When  a  testator 
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directs  that  iasue  ahall  represent  or  stand  in  the  place  of,  or  be  substituted  for, 
a  deceased  child,  and  take  tiie  share  which  their  parent  would  have  taken  if  liy- 
iDg,  he  may  intend  such  representation  or  substitution  to  apply  only  to  the  case 
of  a  chOd  dying  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  will  and  b^ore  the  time  of  his 
own  death,  or  he  may  mean  it  to  extend  also  to  the  case  of  a  child  who  was 
already  dead  at  the  date  of  the  will.  The  solution  of  the  question,  which  of  the 
two  he  intended,  must,  of  coiurse,  depend  on  the  langxuige  he  has  used  in  direct- 
ing such  representation  or  substitution.  He  may  use  language  of  such  restricted 
import  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  child  but  such-as  were  living  at  the  date  of 
the  win.  But  if  he  uses  language  so  wide  and  general  as  to  be  no  less  appli- 
cable to  a  predeceased  child  tl^  to  a  child  living  at  the  date  of  the  wUl,  then 
the  direction  as  to  such  representation  or  substitution  must  be  held  to  embrace 
both.--(Zori«^  v.  Thomas,  6  L.  T.  Rep.  269.) 

Demurrer — Trustee  and  cestui  que  trust. — A  sum  of  money  was  deposited 
in  the  bank  in  the  joint  names  of  A.  and  B.,  and  by  an  agreement,  after  recit- 
ing that  A.  claimed  the  said  sum  of  money,  and  that  the  said  sum  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  bank  in  the  names  of  A.  and  B.  on  behalf  of  €.,  who  had  claims 
against  A.,  in  respect  of  which  A.  denied  all  liabihtv ;  it  was  agreed  between 
A.  and  B.,  that  A.  should  ^  forthwith  commence,  and  duly  and  diligently  pro- 
secute,' an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  ;  and  A.  and  B.  declared  that 
they  heki  the  said  sum  of  money  on  trust,  in  case  no  such  action  should  be 
brought  by  A.  within  one  month,  or  in  case  the  same  should  be  brought  within 
one  month,  but  should  not  be  ^  duly  and  diligently  prosecuted  with  effect '  by 
A.,  to  pay  the  said  sum  to  G.  A.  accordingly  brought  an  action,  which  was 
tried  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  afterwazds  a  rule  was  obtained  ordering  a  spe- 
cial case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Before  the  special  case  came 
00  to  be  heard,  C.  filed  a  bill,  alleging  that  the  action  had  not  been  *•  duly  and 
diligently  prosecuted'  by  A.,  and  praying  that  A.  and  B.  might  be  ordered  to 
pay  the  money  to  him.  A.  demurred  to  the  bill  for  want  of  e(|uity,  on  the 
ground  that,  until  the  result  of  the  action  was  ascertained,  the  plamtiff  was  not 
hi  the  position  of  cestui  que  trust,  and  had  no  locus  standi  in  the  Court.  De- 
murrer overruled  by  Stuart,  V.  C— (TAc  King  of  Portugal  v.  Russell,  5  L.  T. 

Kep.  277.) 

Indictment — Previous  Dismissal  by  Justices, — An  information  was  laid  against 
the  defendants  before  justices  for  a  common  assault.  Upon  the  hearing  it  was 
dianined,  and  the  justices  granted  their  certificate  of  such  dismissal  pursuant  to 
>ec.  27  of  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31.  The  prosecutor  then  preferred  an  indictment 
against  the  defendants  upon  the  same  facts,  and  insert^  therein  three  counts : 
^e  first  for  an  assault,  doing  grievous  bodily  harm;  second,  for  an  assault, 
causing  actual  bodily  harm ;  and,  third,  for  a  common  assault.  To  this  indict- 
nient  the  defendants  pleaded  the  former  information  for  the  assault,  its  dismissal, 
l^od  the  certificate  of  justices ;  to  which  pleas  the  prosecutor  demurred.  Held 
Of  the  Q.  B.,  that  the  certificate  granted  by  the  justices  was  a  bar  to  the  indict- 
"*ient.— (iJe^.  v.  IL  J.  Elringtm  and  H.  H,  Elrington,  6  L.  T.  Rep.  284.) 

Act  of  Bankkuptcy — Fraudulent  Preference, — B.  became  security  for  C,  in 
resDect  of  certain  contracts  entered  into  by  C,  and  also  advanced  to  C.  the  sum 
o!  L.25(),  for  which  C.  assigned  to  B.  all  his  estate  and  effects,  and  then  became 
•^Jikrapt.  C.  proved  that  one  object  of  the  assignment  was  to  enable  him  to 
call  upon  B.  at  any  time  to  ward  off  other  creditors,  but  that  it  was  bond  fide 
ffiyen  as  a  security  i^inst  the  liability  of  C.  as  such  surety  and  the  loan  of 
I^'^dO.  Held  by  &e  0.  P.,  that,  if  there  be  an  assignment  of  the  whole  of  the 
Property,  with  only  a  small  and  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy ; 
hut  if  there  be  an  assignment  of  part  only,  with  a  real  and  substantial  exception, 
Jt  is  not  an  act  of  baiuxuptcy,  unless  fraud  be  proved,  and  that  the  advance  of  a 
}^^fide  sum  of  money  in  this  case  placed  it  prima  facie  in  the  same  position  as 
u  an  equal  amount  of  property  had  been  excepted  from  the  assignment.  In  this 
^pttti  therefore,  the  deed  was  not  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  WiUes,  J. :  Such  sum 
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of  money  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  bankrupt  to  proceed  with  his  trade, 
and  may  be  used  for  purpoeee  beneficial  to  the  creditor.     It  is  not  such  a  trans- 
action as  is  necessarily,  or  primd  facie  in  our  judgment,  an  act  of  bankruptcy.   If 
that,  therefore,  were  the  only  point  in  the  case,  we  should  have  directed  the  rer- 
dict  to  be  entered  for  the  defendant.  But  there  remains  a  most  important  question 
of  fact,  namely,  whether  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  bankrupt's  evidence 
it  ought  to  be  decided  that  this  deed  was  a  pretence  and  wrong,  concocted  by  the 
banlmipt  and  Reynolds,  for  the  purpose  of  staying  off  the  creditors.    *  If  there 
was  the  sinister  object  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  delay  and  defeat  the  credi- 
tors in  respect  of  their  remedy  against  the  rest  of  the  property  assig^ned — ^and 
we  may  put  the  case  of  an  advance  of  L.I,  and  taking  an  assignment  as  security 
of  goods  worth  L.IOOO,  whereby  the  execution  of  the  rest  of  the  creditors  would 
be  interfered  with — such  a  transaction  would  obviously  be  invalid.     Of  course, 
if  it  must  be  measured  by  the  circumstances,  all  the  circumstances  mast  be  taken 
into  consideration. — {PenneU  y.  Reynolds^  5  L.  T.  Rep.  286.) 

CoRRESPONDKNCE— iVoperry. — ^Where  letters  were  written  and  sent  by  A.  to 
B.,  which  letters  idfterwards  came  lawfully  into  the  possession  of  A.,  who  refused  to 
return  them  to  B.,— AcW  by  the  C.  P.,  that  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written 
was  the  property  of  the  receiver,  and  that  the  writer  and  sender  who  had  lawfully 
obtained  possession  of  them  was  liable  to  an  action  of  detinue.  Erie,  C.  J. :  In 
this  case,  which  was  tried  before  my  brother  Channell,  at  Exeter,  he  laid  down 
the  law  that,  in  the  case  of  a  correspondence  between  parties,  where  letters  pass 
between  them,  the  pap^,  at  least,  upon  which  the  letters  are  written  hecomes 
the  property  of  tlie  party  receiving  them.  In  the  case  of  a  copyright  it  is  differ- 
ent, as  the  copyright  is  in  the  person  who  writes  it,  and  the  person  who 
receives  has  no  right  to  publish  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  have  no  doubt  bat 
that  my  brother  Channell  was  right  in  his  direction. — {Oliver  v.  Oliver j  6  L.  T. 
Rep.  287.) 

CoLUSiON — Lord  CamphelVs  Act. — On  the  6th  November  last,  a  collision  took 
place  between  the  *  Borodino,'  of  Boston,  in  America,  and  the  *  Sunbeam.'  The 
collision  occurred  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  master 
and  four  of  the  crew  of  the  *  Sunbeam '  were  drowned.  The  '  Borodino  '  had  been 
arrested  in  a  cause  of  damage  by  the  owners  of  the  ^  Sunbeam ; '  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  representatives  of  the  drowned  men,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court 
to  direct  a  citation  in  rem  to  issue  against  the  vessel,  for  compensation  in  respect 
of  their  deaths.  They  contended  t£tt  the  7th  section  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
Act,  1861,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to  questions  of  damage  done  by 
any  ship,  and  that  Lord  Campbell's  Act  was  therefore  applicable.  The  Court 
considered  a  sufficient  prima  facie  case  to  have  been  shown,  and  directed  that 
the  citation  should  be  issued. — {The  Borodino ^  6  L.  T.  Rep.  291.) 

Slander — Action  by  Wife, — ^L.,  a  step-brother  of  the  wife  of  K.,  spoke  slan- 
derous words  to  K.,  imputing  to  Mrs  K.,  amongst  other  things,  gross  levity, 
and  asserting  that  she  had  been  all  but  seduced  by  another  man  before  marriage. 
K.,  acting  on  this  imputation,  dismissed  Mrs  K.,  and  sent  her  to  her  father. 
Mrs  E.  (joining  her  husband  as  co-plaintiff,  for  conformity)  brought  an  action 
against  L.,  alleging  her  loss  of  the  husband^s  consortium  as  special  damage.  On 
demurrer  to  the  declaration,  the  Irish  judges  (by  a  majority  of  seven  to  two) 
held  that  the  action  lay,  and  the  damages  were  not  too  remote.  On  error  to  the 
H.  of  L. :  Held  (reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Ex.  Ch.),  whether  or  not 
the  action  lay,  the  damages  were  too  remote,  for  the  special  damage  was  not 
the  natival  and  probable  consequence  of  the  injury  complained  of,  seeing  that 
no  husband  acting  reasonably  would  dismiss  a  wife  on  an  unsupported  charge 
of  gross  levity,  when  no  actual  adultery  was  imputed  (Lord  Wensleydale  dis- 
senting). Campbell,  L.  C. :  Where  a  person  imputes  to  a  married  woman 
adultery,  which  he  pretends  to  know  and  asserts  as  a  fact,  and  the  husband, 
reasonably  believing  the  charge  to  be  true,  dismisses  her,  the  wife  is  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  (joining  her  husband  for  conformity)  against  the  slanderer 
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for  the  special  damage  caused  to  her  by  the  loss  of  her  husband's  consortium. 
Lord  Wensleydale:  A  married  woman  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  being 
deprived  of  tlie  society  of  her  husband  by  the  slander  of  another  upon  her  cha- 
racter, though  the  husband  deserts  her  in  consequence.  But  though  no  action 
lay  in  this  case,  yet  the  desertion  by  the  husband  was  properly  laid  as  special 
damage ;  for,  to  make  words  actionable  by  reason  of  special  damage,  the  conse- 
quence must  be  such  as,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  with  its  infirmities,  and 
haying  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  parties  concerned,  might  fairly  and  rea- 
eonably  have  been  anticipated  to  follow  m>m  the  speaking  of  the  words,  and  need 
not  be  such  as  would  reasonably  follow. — {Lynch  v.  Knight,  5  L.  T.  R.  291.) 

8uccESSiON  Duty — Deduction  for  Incumbrances, — The  successor,  tenant  in 
tail  in  r^nainder,  joined  with  his  father,  tenant  for  life  in  possession,  in  dis- 
entailing and  resettling  the  estates  to  the  use  of  the  father  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  the  intent  that  the  successor's  mother  should  receiye  a  rentcharge 
of  L.IOOO  a-year  after  the  death  of  the  father,  with  remainder  subject  thereto 
to  such  uses  as  they  should  jointly  appoint,  remainder  in  default  to  the  use  of 
the  successor  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  successor's  first  son  in  tail,  with 
remainders  over.     Under  a  power  in  the  resettlement  the  successor  and  his 
father  subsequently  jointly  charged  the  estates  with  various  incumbrances,  viz., 
an  annuity  to  the  successor's  son,  to  commence  immediately  and  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  the  successor  and  his  father  ;  and  moneys 
on  mortgage  from  time  to  time  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  father  alone,  and 
partly  for  the  joint  benefit  of  him  and  the  successor.    On  the  father's  death  the 
commissionerB  assessed  the  duty  on  the  full  value,  without  allowing  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  above  incumbrances.      On  appeal  from  this  assessment,  it  was  held, 
by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Ex.  (dissentiente  Bramwell,  B.),  that  the  annuity 
to  the  son  and  the  mortgages  were  incumbrances  created  by  the  successor  alone, 
and  not  in  execution  of  a  '  prior  special  power  of  appointment'  under  sec.  34  of 
the  Act,  and  that  the  deductions  claimed  in  respect  of  such  incumbrances  must 
be  disallowed.     The  Crown  having  conceded  that,  reading  Sees.  2,  6,  12,  and 
*M  of  the  Act  together,  the  successor  was  not  liable  to  duty  on  the  rentcharge 
to  his  mother,  the  Court  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  acceded  to  the 
view  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  thereon. — {Re  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Bart,  (on 
appeal  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue),  5  L.  T.  K.  313.) 

Bills  of  Sale  Act,  17  akd  18  Vict.,  c.  36 — Reoistration  of  Document  under — 
A  lUceipt  for  Money  not  a  Bill  of  Sale. — The  defendants,  acting  as  the  trustees 
of  a  married  woman,  purchased,  under  a  power  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  goods, 
of  the  husband,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  trust-money  settled  to  her  separate 
^Jse,  taking  the  following  receipt:—'  Received  of  Mr  J.  D.  and  Mr  C.  J.,  the 
trustees  under  the  deed  of  settlement,  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife,  the  sum  of, 
etc.,  for  the  purchase  of  my  household  goods  and  effects  contained  in  the  inclosed 
uiTentory  and  valuation,  as  purchased  this  day  by  Mr  J.  D.  and  Mr  C.  J.,  as 
trostees  named  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  empowered  so  to  purchase  by  such 
deed.  The  date  of  such  deed  is  8th  Nov.  1868.  George  French.'  The  goods 
'f'wained  in  the  husband's  house,  and  were  subsequently  seized  under  fia.  fa.  at 
the  suit  of  the  plaintiffs,  when  the  defendants  claimed  them.  Held  by  the  Court 
^  Ex.,  that  the  receipt  was  not  a  bill  of  sale,  or  a  document  requiring  registra- 
tion under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  36.  Wilde,  B.— I  am  in- 
clined to  adopt  Mr  Mellish's  argument,  that  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  some  document 
oy^hicb  the  property  passes.  This  was  clearly  not  such  a  document. — (AUsopp 
onrf  others  v.  Day  and  another,  5  L.  T.  R.  320.) 

Act,  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  135,  sec.  2— Qualification  by  /2ah*n^.— The  Rye  Harbour 
Improvement  Act,  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  35,  sec.  2  (local),  provides  for  the  appointment, 
&B  commissioners,  of  ^  twelve  inhabitant  householders  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
y^^  of  the  said  parish,  by  one  or  more  rate  or  rates,  to  the  amount  of  L.IO  per 
^um,'  and  by  a  subsequent  section  a  penalty  of  L.  50  is  inflicted  on  any  person 
acting  without  b^g  duly  qualified.    An  action  having  been  brought  for  the 
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penalty  against  the  defendant  as  an  unqualified  commissioner,  a  special  cafie, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ex.  on  the  construction  of  the  above  words  of 
the  2d  sec.  of  the  Act,  was  stated  by  order  of  the  learned  judge   (C!ockburn, 
C.  J.).     Held^  that  a  reasonable  construction  must  be  put  on  the  wor<ls  of  tie 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  words  in  question  mean  that  a  person,  to  be 
qualified,  must  be  rated  to  the  annual  value  of  L  10,  and  not  to  such  an  amount 
as  would  render  him  liable  to  pay  rates  to  the  amount  of  L.IO  a-year.      PoJIock, 
G.  B. :  To  rest  the  qualification,  not  on  the  value  of  the  property,  but  on  the 
accidental  payments  a  man  may  have  made,  would  be  absurd  and  inconvenient, 
and  contrary  to  the  numerous  Acts  which  have  been  passed  in  reference  to 
qualifications.     An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  clear  and  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
warrant  the  Court  in  inflicting  a  penalty  under  it. — (Boston  v.  Alce^  5  L.  T. 
R.  323.) 

Theft — Friendly  Society. — A  member  of  a  friendly  society  was  in  poeaeaBion 
of  a  shop  where  goods  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  Each  member 
partook  of  the  profit,  and  was  subject  to  the  loss  arising  from  the  shop.  H. 
had  the  sole  management,  and  was  answerable  for  the  safety  of  all  the  property 
and  money  coming  to  his  possession  in  the  course  of  the  management.  The  pri- 
soner, also  a  member  of  the  aociety,  assisted  in  the  shop  without  salary,  and  was 
indicted  for  stealing  some  marked  money  which  H.  had  placed  in  the  till.  The 
money  was  laid  in  the  indictment  as  belonging  to  H.  Held  by  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  that  the  money  was  properly  laid  in  the  indictment  as  belong- 
ing to  H.,  and  that  the  prisoner,  although  a  member,  could  be  convicted  of 
larceny.— C/?C27.  v.  WUliam  Webster,  5  L.  T.  R.  327.) 

Embezzlement — Servant  or  Partner. — Previous  to  1855  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  prosecutors*  service  as  cashier  and  collector,  and  another  person,  W.,  as  sales- 
man. In  that  year  the  prisoner  and  W.  applied  each  for  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  in  the  end  the  prosecutors  agreed  to  allow  each  of  them  12 J  per  cent,  on 
the  profits  in  addition  to  their  salaries ;  and  if  there  was  no  profit  in  any  year, 
neither  the  prisoner  nor  W.  were  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  loss,  but 
were  to  receive  their  salaries  only.  The  prisoner  and  \V.  from  time  to  time,  in- 
stead of  receiving  their  shares  of  the  pronts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  allowed  por- 
tions of  them  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutors  at  7  per  cent.  Held 
by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  servant  of  the  prose- 
cutors within  the  meaning  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  sec.  47,  and  Hable  to 
be  convicted  of  embezzlement.—fi^^.  v.  Donald  McDonald,  5  L.  T,  R.  830.) 

Embezzlement — Evidence. — Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  charging  the 
prisoner  with  embezzling  three  distinct  sums  of  money,  it  appeared,  that  on 
investigation  of  the  books  of  a  friendly  society,  kept  by  the  secretary  (tlie 
prisoner),  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  not  entered  m  the  books  subecriptiona 
received  by  him  in  small  sums  of  Is.,  2s.,  and  Ss.  at  a  time,  amounting  to  more 
than  L.IOO.  The  prisoner,  on  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  admitted 
that  he  had  received  the  money,  and  was  willing  to  repay  the  amount,  and  said 
that  the  law  could  not  touch  hlrn.  The  books  of  the  society  kept  by  the  prisoner 
were  tendered  generally  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  whereupon 
it  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  evidence  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  three  particular  entries  referring  to  the  three  charges  in  the 
indictment.  It  was  further  contended  for  the  prisoner,  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
trust  only,  and  that  the  prisoner  on  these  facts  could  not  be  convicted  of  em- 
bezzlement. The  objections  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty.  Held,  that  upon  these  facts  the  jury  might  properly  convict. — (Reg-  v. 
Wm.  Pi^oud,  5  L.  T.  R.  331.) 

Medical  Act — Recovery  of  Charges  incurred  prior  to  the  Act. — The  Medical 
Act,  1858  (21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  90,  sec.  32),  does  not  make  it  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  right  to  recover  charges  for  medicine  and  attendance,  etc.,  supplied 
previous  to  the  Ist  Jan.  1859,  t^t  the  name  of  the  {leraon  seeking  to  recover 
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mch  charges  titmJl  be  on  the  Medical  Register.— ( TFri^A^  v.  Greenroyed^  5 
L.  T.  R.  847.^ 

Shippinci — Charter-party, — ^The  charterer  of  a  vessel  shipped  goods  on  board 
under  a  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  master,  by  which  the  go^  were  to  be 
delirered  to  B.  or  his  asBigns,  he  or  they  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  as 
usual.  B.  was  the  charterer's  agent,  and  the  charterer  was  indebted  to  him  at 
the  time  of  shipment  for  advances ;  the  bill  of  lading  was  handed  by  the  char- 
terer to  B.,  that  B.  might  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  in  reduction  of  the 
debt.  B.  took  the  bill  of  lading,  with  notice  of  the  charter-party  and  its 
terms.  Held  by  the  Court  of  0.  P.,  that  as  B.  was  agent  of  the  charterer,  with 
notice  of  the  charter-party,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  goods  without  payment 
of  the  charter  freight.— (ifem  v.  Deslandes,  5  L.  T.  R.  349.) 

Will — Meaning  of  *  Personalty^^  etc. — ^Testator  by  his  will  and  codicil  be- 
queathed certain  specific  sums  to  charitable  legacies,  and  by  his  will  declared 
as  follows : — ^  The  proceeds  of  such  part  of  my  real  and  residuary  personal 
estate,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  to  be  given  or  appointed  by  will  to  charitable 
purposes,  shall  be  first  apphed,  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  towards  payment 
of  such  of  the  legacies  herein  mentioned  as  are  not  given  to  charitable  institu- 
tions.'   Held  by  Stuart,  V.  C,  that  the  will  and  codicil  must  be  read  as  one 
instrument,  and  that  ^e  words,   ^  herein  mentioned,'  comprised  the  legacies 
giTen  by  the  codicil,  as  well  as  those  given  by  the  will.    By  his  codicil  the  tes- 
tator, ^  after  aU  his  funeral,  testamentary,  and  all  other  expenses  were  paid, 
and  whatever  legacies  he  might  subsequently  make,  gave  and  bequeathea  the 
residue  of  his  property  to  the  following  charitable  societies,  to  be  divided  equally 
amongst  them,' — enumerating  seven  charitable  societies.     His  property  con- 
sisted partly  of  personalty  savouring  of  realty,  and  partly  of  pure  personalty. 
Hdd^  that  the  direction  in  the  will  was  sufficient  evidence  of  intention  to  cut 
down  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  property'  in  the  codicil  to  such  part  of  the 
testator's  personal  estate  as  he  knew  the  charities  could  take,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  pure  personalty.     Stuart,  V.  G. — ^There  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  tes- 
tator knew  thm  was  one  kind  of  property  which  he  could  by  law  give  to 
charity,  and  another  kind  of  property  wnich  he  could  not.    He  has  given  the 
general  reeidne  <rf  his  property  to  no  one  besides  the  seven  charities  ;  and  if  I 
un  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  word  *  property'  was  used  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  gift  to  the  charities  of  property  which  the  testator  knew  they  could  not 
take,  that  is  a  construction  which  I  am  forbidden  to  adopt,  because  the  testator 
shows  that  he  knew  there  was  property  which  the  charities  could  not  take.    If 
the  context  plainly  ^owb  that  ne  knew  that  some  of  the  property  was  such  as 
the  charitieB  could  not  take,  there  is  enough  in  the  context  to  cut  down  the 
word  '  property'  to  such  property  as  the  testator  knew  the  charities  could  take. 
Therefore,  upon  the  construction  of  the  whole  will,  I  think  the  word  *  property' 
nanat  be  cut  down  to  mean  pure  personalty  only. — (Jauncey  v.  The  Attorney- 
General,  6  L.  T.  R.  374.) 

SouciTOR  AND  CLIENT — Deed  of  Gift. — ^The  testator  in  the  cause  in  the  year 
1856,  employing  A.  as  his  amanuensis,  wrote  to  his  solicitor  B.,  requesting  the 
KiUcitor  to  prepare  the  necessary  deeds  for  transferring  certain  mortgages  to  A. 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit  absolutely.  The  testator  added — *  Also  I  wish  to 
assign  to  yourself  the  bond  of  Mr  F.  M.,  which  I  have  forwarded  you.'  *  Tes- 
tator signed  the  letter  and  forwarded  the  same  with  the  bond  to  the  solicitor  by 
A.,  who  was  then  testator's  confidential  adviser.  The  solicitor  accordingly  pre- 
P^^  a  deed,  whereby  the  bond  was  purported  to  be  assigned  to  himself,  ^  his 
executopB,  administrators,  and  assigns,  absolutely  for  ever.'  A  power  of  attor- 
^  was  included  in  the  deed,  enabUng  B.  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  testator  *■  for 
tia  own  use  and  benefit.'  At  the  time  of  execution  the  testator  expressed  his 
'iah  that  B.  would  enforce  the  bond  against  the  obligor,  who  was  a  relative  of 
the  testator,  with  whom  he  was  offended.  Some  discrepancy  appeared  in  the 
^dence  as  to  whether  it  was  the  testator,  or  G.  on  his  behalf,  who  told  B.  at 
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this  interyiew  that  the  bond  was  an  absolute  and  unconditional  gift  to  him.  The 
money  was  recovered  by  B.  from  the  obligor,  and  afterwards,  as  he  alleged,  bor- 
rowed from  him  again  by  the  testator.  The  testator  died,  and  B.  chtim^  the 
sum  against  Ids  estate.  Contemporaneous  entries  in  the  books  of  the  firm  of 
which  B.  was  a  member,  were  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  asBignment 
was  intended  as  a  gift.  Heldy  that,  independently  of  the  infirmity  arising  from 
the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client,  the  evidence  failed  to  show  that  the  assign- 
ment was  a  clear,  well  understood  act  of  bounty  on  the  part  of  the  testator. — 
(Woodward  v.  Humpage.     The  Claim  of  W.  Bevan,  5  L.  T.  R.  378.) 

Patent — Costa  of  Opposition. — On  petition  the  L.  C.  ordered  the  costs  of  ob- 
jections filed  to  the  seaUng  of  certain  letters  patent,  and  of  tlie  petition,  to  be 
paid  by  the  respondent  who  had  made  the  objections.     The  objection  was  as 
loUowB  : — '  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  Thomas  Cobley  has  included 
in  his  provisional  specification,  or  contemplates  including  in  his  final  specifica- 
tion, an  invention  communicated  to  him  by  me  in  confidence,  and  for  which  I 
have  applied  for  protection  on  the  15th  March  last.     No.  642.'     On  the  22d 
October  1861,  a  notice  withdrawing  the  objections  to  the  sealing  of  the  Jett^re 
patent  was  received  at  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Ofl&ce.    The  petitioner  made  an 
affidavit,  verifying  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor having  some  doubt  as  to  his  power  to  award  the  costs  of  the  opposition  to 
the  patent,  reserved  his  decision,  but  subsequently  made  the  following  order : — 
^  I^et  the  patent  be  sealed  forthwith,  and  the  costs  of  the  objections  filed  to 
the  sealing  thereof  and  of  this  petition  be  paid  by  the  respondent.'^-(^  CohUys 
Patent,  5  L.  T.  R.  387.) 

Shipping — Insurance  on  Cargo, — ^The  owners  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Odessa 
to  England,  insured  such  cargo  for  a  sum  of  L.7000,  being  its  estimated  value, 
in  two  policies  of  insurance,  one  for  L.4000,  the  other  for  L.3000.  The  market 
price  of  wheat  subsequently  fell,  and  the  owners  agreed  to  sell  the  cargo  on  its 
arrival  for  L.5358,  17s.  On  receipt  of  this  sum,  they  handed  over  to  the  agents 
of  the  purchaser  all  the  shippinfi;  documents  of  the  said  cargo,  including  the 
said  two  policies  of  insurance.  Upon  the  one  for  L.3000  they  indorsed  as  fol- 
lows :  '  We  transfer  this  policy  to  Messrs ,  to  the  extent  of  L.1700.'    The 

ship  and  cargo  subsequently  experienced  a  total  loss.  The  purchaser  contended 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  the  L.3000,  the  amount  insured  by 
the  second  policy.  Held,  however,  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  might  retain 
an  interest  in  such  policv  to  the  extent  of  L.1300,  not  transferred  by  them  by 
the  indorsement.  Wooo,  V.  C. — ^As  to  the  remaining  difficulty  about  the 
Rallis  retaining  the  L.1300  at  all,  and  how  far  they  properly  come  here  under 
the  circumstances,  having  parted  with  their  interest,  it  appears  to  me  that  Skarp 
V.  Taylor  is  quite  applicable  to  that  state  of  things.  I  think  there  might  have 
been  some  doubt  as  to  compelling  the  Marine  Insurance  Company  to  pay  tbi^ 
L.1300.  But  tliejr  pay  the  money  into  Court,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  deal 
with  the  money  in  Court.  Sharp  v.  Taylor  appears  to  me  a  case  quite  as 
strong,  if  not  stronger;  for  it  was  there  shown  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  had 
perjured  himself,  by  describing  the  vessel  as  a  British  vessel,  which  it  was  not. 
The  Court,  however,  there  got  rid  of  the  difficulty,  as  Lord  Eldon  had  done 
before,  by  saying,  *  Whatever  difficulty  these  questions  of  public  policy  may  in- 
terpose, ^  we  had  to  enforce  the  remedy  against  those  who  would  be  entitled  to 
rely  on  this  public  policy  in  order  to  prevent  the  remedy  being  enforced,  still, 
when  we  are  only  dealing  with  a  sum  of  money  paid  into  Court  by  a  person  who 
could  have  raisea  the  difficulty,  and  who  has  not  raised  it,  we  must  distribute 
the  sum  of  money,  however  wrong  the  parties  may  have  been  in  regard  to  the 
transaction  among  them.^  I  must  therefore  hold  that  the  plaintififs  are  entitled 
to  the  L  1300  out  of  the  sum  paid  into  Court. — (RalU  v.  The  Universal  Marine 
Insurance  Company  and  Others,  6  L.  T.  R.  390.) 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  POSTPONED  VESTING. 

CHAPTER  uu. — (^continued  from  page  24). 

Section  2.    Vesting  where  the  Fiat's  Interest  is  contingent  upon  his 
Survivance  of  the  Liferenter  {Destination  over  and  Survivorship), 

As  it  is  an  elementaiy  principle  in  the  law  of  vesting,  that  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  a  legacy  prevents  the  acquisition  of  a  jus  crediti 
until  the  purification  of  the  condition,  it  follows  by  necessary  in- 
ference, that  wherever  the  payment  of  a  capital  snm  is  made  traly 
contingent  upon  the  uncertain  event  of  the  legatee's  survivance  of 
the  liferenter,  the  legacy  will  not  vest  until  his  survivance  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  but  will  lapse  in  case  of  his  predecease.  This  simple 
proposition  might  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  legacy 
payable  to  A.  B.  ^  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  C.  D.,'  to  whom  a 
liferent  is  given.     But  this  is  not  a  style  of  contingent  destination 
Ukely  to  occur  in  practice.     The  form  in  which  a  fee  is  cfo  facto 
rendered  contingent  upon  the  fiar^s  survivance  of  the  period  of 
actual  possession,  is  by  the  adjection  of  a  destination  over  to  another 
party  in  lihe  event  of  his  failing  to  survive  the  term  of  payment ;  or, 
lu  the  case  of  legacies  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  by  taking  the 
destination  to  these  parties  jointly,  or  to  the  survivors  of  them.    A 
destination  over  to  survivors,  or  to  third  parlies,  in  the  event  of  the 
ftilare  of  the  legatee  before  the  term  ofpayment^  imports,  beyond  all 
question,  a  suspension  of  the  vesting  during  the  currency  of  the  life- 
rent; and,  accordingly,  amid  the  multitude  of  cases  to  which  we 
sliall  have  occasion  to  refer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  testing  ques- 
tion has  always  been,  whether  the  possibility  of  failure  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  ulterior  destination,  was  a  failure  at  any 
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time  before  the  expiration  of  the  liferent,  or  merely  a  failure  anterior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  trust. 

Before  entering  at  large  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  construction  of 
contingent  destinations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  a  desti- 
nation to  heirs,  or  heirs  and  assignees,  of  the  legatee,  is  not  in  point 
of  principle  a  ^destination  over'  to  the  effect  of  leaving  the  fee- 
simple  interest  in  pendente  during  the  subsistence  of  the  life  interest ; 
for  the  heir  is  in  a  sense  regarded  as  the  same  person  with  the  insti- 
tute, and  is  not  presumed  to  be  nominated  in  the  character  of  a 
person  individually  favoured.     The  destination  to  heirs  is  nsualljr 
inserted  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  lapse,  in  the  event  of  the 
legatee  predeceasing  the  term  of  vesting,  whatever  that  may  be  ; 
and  if  the  terms  of  the  deed  are  not  in  other  respects  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  vested  interest  a  morte  testatorisj  the  mere 
fact  that  the  heirs  of  the  legatee  are  called  as  conditional  institutes^ 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  legacy  from  being  transmissible  by  assigna- 
tion during  the  dependence  of  the  liferent. 

Accordingly,  where  a  lady  conveyed  the  sum  of  L.IOOO  to  trus- 
tees, with  a  direction  to  apply  the  yearly  interest  as  an  annuity  to 
her  nephew  during  bis  life,  the  principal  to  be  ^divided  and  ap- 
plied '  to  certain  other  parties  nominatimy   ^  and  to  their  respective 
heirs  in  case  of  their  death,'  and  one  of  the  legatees,  Mrs  Brockie, 
after  surviving  the  testatrix,  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  life 
interest,  it  was  held  that  her  legacy  had  vested  on  the  death  of  the 
testatrix,  and  was  carried  by  Mrs  Brockie's  general  disposition  in 
favour  of  her  husband  to  the  exclusion  of  her  next  of  kin  (March- 
banks  v.  Brockie^  18  Feb.  1836,  14  S.  521).     «The  mere  mention 
of  her  heirs,'   said  Lord  Jeffrey,  Ordinary,  *  can  never,  after  the 
cases  of  Crawford  and  Leitchj  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  trast 
was  created  in  any  degree  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  condi- 
tional institution  of  unknown  parties,  by  depriving  the  only  named 
fiar  of  the  power  of  disposal ;  it  being  manifest,  in  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary's apprehension,  that  these  words  were  introduced,  not  with 
any  view  of  suspending  the  vesting,  but  solely  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  Mrs  Brockie  herself  predeceasing  the  testator,  and  the 
legacy  consequently  lapsing '  (14  S.  524).    It  does  not  detract  fix)m 
the  weight  of  this  decision,  that  the  cases  of  Russell  v.  Crawford!* 
Trs.  (6  Feb.  1824,  F.  C),  and  Smith  v.  Leitch  (2  June  1826,  4  S. 
659,  and  3  W.  and  S.  366),  on  which  the  Lord  Ordinary  founded, 
where  legacies  were  held  to  have  vested  in  a  last  substitute^  were 
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not  very  apposite  to  the  subject  of  decision, — ^a  circumstance  which 
was  noticed  by  the  Lord  J.-C.  Boyle,  in  moving  the  affirmance  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor.  In  the  recent  case  of  Cochrane 
V.  Cochranis  JEaeciUars  (29  Nov.  1854,  17  D.  103),  where  a  legacy 
of  L.150y  and  a  share  of  residue,  were  made  payable  to  John 
Cochrane,  '  or  bis  heirs,'  six  months  after  the  testator^s  death  and 
when  the  same  was  freed  from  the  liferent  right  of  his  spouse,  the 
ease  was  treated  as  one  of  first  impression,  the  Lord  Pres.  McNeill 
remarking,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  or  his  heirs,'  that  it 
was  only  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  lapsing  of 
the  legacy.  We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  principle 
of  decision  in  the  cases  of  Marchbanh  and  Cochrane  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  leading  case  of  Bell  v.  Cheape  (21  May  1845,  7 
D.  614),  which  decided  that  a  legacy  to  a  party,  ^his  heirs  and 
assignees,'  was  not  assignable  pending  the  period  in  which  the 
vesting  of  the  legacy  remained  suspended,  without  in  any  way  im- 
plying that  the  destination  to  heirs  and  assignees  had  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  vesting. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  case  of  destinations  in  favour  of  heirs,  which  has  just 
been  considered,  all  ulterior  destinations,  whether  in  the  nature  of 
soryivorship  or  remainder,  are  presumed  to  be  in  force  down  to  the 
period  of  payment.     It  may  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  this  principle 
with  the  cases  of  Home  v.  Home  (28  January  1807,  Hume,  530), 
Jordan  v.  Dickson  (22  June  1809,  Hume,  268),  and  Thomson  v. 
Cumberland  (16  Nov.  1814,  F.  C.) ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  those  cases  were  decided  at  a  time  when  the  law  of  vesting  was 
in  a  state  of  comparative  immaturity.    So  strong  is  the  presumption 
for  taking  the  term  of  survivorship  as  at  the  death  of  the  liferenter, 
that  we  have  found  only  one  case  among  the  decisions  of  the  last 
half  century,  in  which  the  testator^s  death  was  taken  as  the  period 
to  which  the  ulterior  destination  applied.     We  refer  to  the  case  of 
Sobnon  V.  Shirreff  (20  July  1853,  15  D.  297),  in  which  a  destinar 
tion  of  residue  to  children  on  the  death  of  the  longest  liver  of  the 
testatrix  and  her  husband,   with  remainder  to  the  sisters  of  the 
testatrix,  was  held  to  have  vested  in  the  children  a  morte  testaloris ; 
^ut  the  decision  turned  upon  the  construction  of  some  rather  com- 
plex provisions ;  and  the  construction  of  the  final  destination  to  the 
^ters,  was  not  very  material  to  the  real  question  at  issue  between 
Ae  parties.     The  case  of  Marnock  v.  Wilson  (2  March  1855,  18  D. 
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536)9  where  heritable  and  other  property  was  destined  to  a  lady  in 
liferent)  and  to  her  foar  daughters  and  their  respective  heirs  and 
assignees  in  fee,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  may  perhiq^s  be 
Gonsideced  an  exception.  Bat  in  this  instance  there  was  no  creation 
of  a  trust ;  and  the  Court,  in  giving  the  fee  to  the  children  who 
survived  the  testatrix,  proceeded  upon  the  rules  of  coiustroctioa 
applicable  to  heritable  destinations,  where  the  presumption  is  always 
adverse  to  the  suspension  of  the  beneficial  interest.  {JPer  Liord 
Deas,  17  D.  541.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  a  desti- 
nation over  lAper  expreMium  made  oendittonal  on  the  event  of  the 
institate  predeceasing,  the  tarvstery  such  a  substitution  will  not  involve 
a  postponement  of  the  poiod  of  vesting.  This  point  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  Foulis  v.  FouiU  (3  Feb.  1857,  19  D.  362). 

We  proceed  now  to  take  a  ra^id  survey  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
Court  has  applied  the  established  principle,  that  contingent  liinita> 
tions  are  suspensive  of  vesting,  to  destinations  where  the  fee  is 
subject  to  the  burden  of  a  life  interest.    In  the  important  case  of 
Wright  v.  Ogilvie  (9  July  1840, 2  D.  1357),  where  there  was  a  secies 
of  substitutions  on  failure  of  the  legatee,  the  judges  of  the  First 
Division  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  capital  of  the  trost 
fund  could  not  vest  until  the  death  of  the  truster's  widow,  who  held 
a  life  interest  in  the  estate ;  and  in  Boas  v.  King  (22  June  1847, 
9  D.  1327),  the  same  result  was  held  to  follow,  in  consequence  of 
the  institution  of  a  series  of  heirs  in  a  trust  conveyance  of  heritable 
property.    The  doctrine,  that  a  destination  ever  is  incompatible  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  vested  interest  at  the  death  of  the  testatcH*,  had 
already  been  recognised  by  the  Second  Division  in  the  case  of  a 
trust  settlement  of  moveable  property  for  behoof  of  the  testatoi^s 
daughter  in  liferent,  and  her  children  in  £ee,  with  remainder  to  the 
testator's  heirs  and  assignees  whatsoever  {Mowbray  v.  ScougaUy  9 
July  1834,  12  S.  911) ;  and  the  judgment  in  this  case,  which  pro- 
ceeded on  a  careful  review  of  all  the  previous  decisions,  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  ruling  authority. 

Some  indication  of  the  principle  that  a  clause  of  survivorship  is 
virtually  a  contingent  destination,  may  be  found  in  Bloomfield  v. 
Campbell  (24  Nov^nber  1835, 14  S.  51 ;  Dennistoun  v.  D^gkieh, 
22  Nov.  1838, 1  D.  69 ;  and  Cklland  v.  Gray^  15  June  183a,  1  D. 
1031)  ;  but  the  first  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  doctrine  in  con- 
nection with  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration,  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Medwyn's  opinion  in  Reberteon  v.  Richardeon  (6  June  1843,  5 
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D.  1017), — ^a  pare  case  of  residuary  destination  to  nephews  and 
nieces  in  liferent,  with  remainder  to  their  children  in  fee,  and  to  Ae 
sorviyofs  in  case  of  death  without  issue.    That  learned  judge,  in  de- 
livering the  judgment  of  the  Court,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  trust  with  an  ulterior  destination,  if  there  were  no  indi- 
cation of  an  opposite  intention,  the  Court  would  not  easily  allow  that 
destination  to  be  defeated  by  holding  the  sulgect  of  the  bequest  to  vest. 
If  thece  were  no  trust,  the  presumption  against  immediate  vestmg- 
was  weaker.    A  residue,  he  thought,  would  not  vest  so  easily  as  a 
bequest  or  legacy ;  the  one  being  a  definite  sum,  the  other  being  in- 
definite, and  depending  upon  an  ultimate  result ;  the  payment  of 
the  one  being  ex  sva  naiurd  immediate,  whereas  the  other  is  neces- 
sarily postponed,  and  may  easily  be  made  contingent  (5  D.  1126). 
The  late  Lord  Justice-Clerk  was  very  much  averse  to  the  recog- 
nition  of  distinctive  principle  in  this  class  of  cases,  interfering  as 
it  would  do  with  his  favourite  notion  of  referring  everything  to  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  construed  per  arbitrium  judicis ;  and  he 
gave  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Wright 
V.  Fraser  (16  Nov.  1843,  6  D.  78).    But  the  suspensive  efficacy  of 
Borvivorship  clauses  was  very  soon  after  established,  and  extended  to 
legacies  as  well  as  residuary  bequests,  by  the  decision  of  the  First 
Divifflon  in  NewUm  v.  Thomson  (27  Jan.  1849, 11  D.  452).     The 
settlement  gave  the  interest  of  L.1000  to  a  lady  as  a  liferent  ai^ 
nmty,  the  one-half  of  the  capital  to  be  equally  divided  between  her 
two  nieces,  ^  or  the  survivor  of  them.'     In  the  rubric  it  is  somewhat 
ambiguoosly  stated  that  the  interest  of  one  of  the  nieces  who  pre^ 
deceased  the  liferentrix,  after  conveying  all  her  property  to  her 
husband,  was  held  to  have  lapsed.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Court 
had  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  daim  of  the  survivor  to  the  whole 
find;  fi)r,  as  Lord  FuUerton  observed,  a  direction  of  this  kind 
necessarily  excluded  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  parties  defeating, 
by  any  deed  prior  to  the  extinction  of  the  liferent,  the  absolate 
right  attached  to  survivance  by  the  will  of  the  testator ;  the  sun- 
rivance  in  question  not  being  the  survivance  of  both  legatees  at 
the  time  of  the  testator^s  death,  but  the  survivance  of  one  legatee 
in  relation  to  the  other.      The  interpretation  of  the  destination 
in  Biehardecn's  Trustee  v.  Cope  (8  March  1850,  12  D.  805)  was 
thought  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  by  reason  of 
the  circumstance  that,  after  limiting  a  liferent  of  residue  to  Mary 
Richardson,  a  married  lady,  and  the  fee  to  her  children,  Andrew 
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and  Catherine^  with  a  clause  of  survivorship  in  the  event  (which 
happened)  of  the  death  of  one  of  them  without  issue,  the  testator 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  in  case  the  said  children  or  the  survivor 
should  not  have  arrived  at  majority  when  the  liferent  expired,  the 
trustees  were  only  to  pay  them  the  interest  during  minority,  with 
a  further  destination  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  dying  childless 
during  the  period  of  nonage.     We  confess  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  following  the  argument  upon  which  it  was  maintained  that  these 
incidental  directions  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  suspensive  effect 
of  the  survivorship  clause  in  the  main  destination ;  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  Second  Division  adhered  by  a  unanimous 
judgment  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  NewtorCs  case,  and  found 
that  ^  the  whole  residue  must  be  paid  to  the  survivor  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  said  Mary  Richardson  (the  liferentrix),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Catherine,  without  issue,  before  the  term  of 
payment'  (12   D.  867).     Finally,  in    Walker  v.  Park  (20  Jan. 

1859,  21  D.  286),  the  judges  of  the  Second  Division  subscribed 
implicitly  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  right  of  survivorship  continues  in 
force  during  the  subsistence  of  the  trust ;  the  presumption  against 
immediate  vesting  being,  the  Lord  J.-C.  Inglis  observed,  stronger 
in  the  case  of  a  clause  of  survivorship  than  in  a  destination  over  (21 
D.  291).  The  adjection  of  a  clause  of  survivorship  is  now  held  to 
create  so  absolute  a  presumption  for  postponement,  that  although  all 
the  legatees  may  have  predeceased  the  liferenter,  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  survivor  in  a  literal  sense,  the  Court  will  not 
authorize  a  division  of  the  residue  among  the  heirs  of  the  legatees, 
or  even  declare  the  extent  of  their  rights,  pending  the  subsistence  of 
the  life  interest ;  the  presumption  being,  that  the  testator  had  not 
intended  to  give  a  vested  interest  to  any  party  anterior  to  the 
period  of  division  (20  D.  1210, />ar  Lord  Pr.  McNeill,  in  CaUanach 
v.  Tfiom's  Exr.,  2  July  1858,  20  D.  1206). 

In  several  of  the  decided  cases  the  destination  was  complicated  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  liferent  interest  being  given  to  a  plurality 
of  persons  successively  {CUlland  v.  Graj/y  15  June  1839,  1  D. 
1031 ;  Wright  v.  Frasery  16  Nov.  1843,  6  D.  78)  or  jointly  and  to 
the  longest  liver.  Such  variations  in  the  liferent  destination  can 
never  affect  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  capital  has  vested  a  morte  testatoris.  Buchanan 
V.  Downie  (12  Feb.  1830,  8  S.  516),  and  Vines  v.  HUUm  (13  July 

1860,  22  D.  1436),  are  examples  of  suspended  vesting  during  the 
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currencj  o£  joint  liferents ;  the  cause  of  suspension  being  in  the  first 
case  a  destination  over,  and  in  the  second,  a  right  of  survivorship. 
In  SoberUon  v.  Houston  (28  May  1858,  20  D.  989),  where  the 
destination  occnrred  in  a  marriage  contract  giving  the  liferent  to 
the  longest  liver  of  the  spouses  and  the  fee  to  the  surviving  children, 
the  period  of  survivance  was  held,  in  accordance  with  settled  prin- 
ciple, to  be  at  the  death  of  the  longest  liver,  which,  it  was  observed, 
must  be  the  terminus  in  view  of  the  testator  in  a  deed  which  derived 
its  whole  operative  qualities  from  the  event  of  survivorship  (20  D. 
99S,  per  Lord  Ivory). 

Section  3.   Vesting  in  the  case  of  a  Fee-aimple  Interest^  burdened  toith 
an  Annuity  of  jixtd  Amount. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  inferring  a  suspen- 
sion of  vesting  from  the  fact  of  a  bequest  of  residue  being  burdened 
with  an  annuity  of  moderate  amount ;  for,  although  the  trustees  may 
in  some  cases  be  under  an  obligation  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
capital  in  their  hands  as  a  security  for  the  annuity, — in  which  case 
the  fund  so  set  apart  will  fall  ultimately  to  the  legatee  {Davidson  v. 
Dobiej  13  Feb.  1828,  6  S.  536), — ^yet  an  annuity,  especially  when 
charged  on  residue,  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  fiar  of  the 
nsufruct  of  his  estate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  cleared  off  by 
means  of  a  present  payment.  Accordingly,  it  was  observed  by  Lord 
Cranworth,  in  Pursell  v.  Newbigging  (10  May  1855,  2  Macq.  276), 
that  it  would  require  much  stronger  language  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  suspend  in  the  case  of  an  annuity 
than  in  that  of  a  liferent. 

Of  course,  if  there  be  no  ulterior  destination  of  the  fee,  as  in  the 

case  of  Kerr  v.  James  (12  Feb.  1858,  20  D.  562),  the  fee  will  vest 

a  nmrtSj  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  have  been  already 

fully  explained.  The  distinction  in  the  law  of  vesting  between  annuity 

and  liferent  cases  only  arises  in  the  event  of  the  deed  containing  an 

ulterior  destination ;  in  which  case  there  is  not  the  same  absolute 

presumption  for  suspension  during  the  lifetime  of  the  annuitant  that 

c^sts  in  the  case  of  a  liferenter.   Nor  will  a  clause  by  which  the  pay- 

^"^M  of  the  capital  is  postponed  to  the  death  of  the  annuitant,  even 

when  coupled  with  a  destination  over,  or  to  survivors,  be  decisive  of 

Ae  matter  of  vesting ;  for  the  question  being  mainly  one  of  degree, 

the  Court  must  be  guided  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the  testator 

{Waim  V.  Macdougally  4  June  1856,  18  D.  971). 
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In  addition  io  the  cases  of  Purselly  Kerr,  and  WiUsoHj  already 
cited, — in  all  of  which  the  residue  was  held  to  have  vested  a  morU 
tMtotom,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  a  destination  over^ — we  may 
refer  to  the  two  earlier  cases  of  Dobie  v.  Milne  (13  Feb.  1828^  6  & 
536)  and  Bruce  v.  Moir  (28  June  1833, 11  6.  799) ;  the  one  relating 
to  a  provision  of  heritage,  the  other  to  the  residue  of  moveable  estate, 
in  which  annuities  were  held  to  create  no  bar  to  the  subsistence 
of  an  immediate  vested  interest  in  the  fiar.    In  the  more  Teceot 
cases  of  EAmy  v.  NkoUoria  TVs.  (5  Dec-  1860,  13  D.   240),  and 
Dickson  v.  Halbert  (13  Feb.  1851,  13  D.  675),  the  presainptf(?fl 
was  also  held  to  be  for  immediate  vesting.     In  the  former  case, 
the  legatees  were  accordingly  found  entitled  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment, upon  the  surviving  annuitant  agreeing  to  renounce  her 
interest. 

The  cases  in  which  the  vesting  of  legacies  has  been  held  to  be 
suspended  during  the  currency  of  annuities,  have  generally  proceeded 
upon  some  specialty  indicative  of  intention.  In  the  cases  of  Provan 
and  Johnston,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  (i  D. 
299,  1039),  the  annuities  were  settled  upon  married  ladies ;  and  the 
fee,  being  destined  to  their  children,  was  necessarily  retained  to  i 
preserve  the  interest  of  children  post  natce.  The  same  explanation  / 
may  be  given  of  the  case  of  Thomhill  v.  Macpherson  (20  Jan.  1841, 
3  D.  394).  In  other  cases  the  vesting  was  held  to  be  suspended 
because,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  fund  was  to  be 
paid  over,  on  the  death  of  the  annuitant,  to  the  surviving  institute 
at  that  time  (Ferrie  v.  Ferrie,  23  Feb.  1849,  11  D.  704;  Bobertaon 
V.  Davidson^  24  Nov.  1846, 9  D.  152).  So  also  in  Pearson  v.  Cassa- 
major  (16  Dec.  1836, 15  S.  275),  a  direction  to  pay  certain  parties, 
or  the  survivors  of  them,  when  the  capital  sums  ^  become  tangible  by 
the  death  of  the  said  annuitants  respectively,'  was  justly  held  to 
import  a  postponement  of  vesting  as  well  as  of  payment.  Tbe 
subsequent  appeal,  18  July  1839,  and  application  of  die  judgment, 
2  D.  1020,  did  not  affect  the  question  of  vesting.  Those  caseSf 
however,  are  all  exceptional  in  their  character,  and  do  not  invalidate 
the  proposition,  that  the  creation  of  annuities  affords  a  very  slender 
presumption  for  suspended  vesting. 

Section  4.  Vesting  of  Postponed  and  Contingent  Life  IfUeresU* 

A  liferent  being  in  its  own  nature  a  purely  personal  privilege^ 
incapable  of  transmission  to  heirs,  and  ex  vi  termini  contingent  on 
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tha  surrivance  of  the  usufractaary,  can  never  be  acquired  as  a 
vested  right  ontil  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  actual  enjoy- 
ment (Findlay  v.  Macintyre^  11  Dec.  1849,  12  D.  325).    Accord- 
ingly,   a    contingent  or  postponed  liferent  cannot  vest  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  upon  which  the  opening  of.  the  succession 
is  contingent.     For  example,  if  one  liferenter  is  substituted   for 
another,  his  right  will  vest  upon  the  extinction  of  the  previous 
usufructuary  interest ;  and  the  death  of  one  of  two  joint  liferenters 
will  convert  the  survivor's  pro  indiviao  half  share  into  a  simple 
liferent.     The  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Thorn  v.  Thorn 
(11  Jnne  1852,  14  D.  861),  where  lands  were  conveyed  by  ante- 
nuptial contract  to  the  wife's  father  in  liferent,  and  at  his  death  to 
the  spouses  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to  the  longest  liver  in 
liferent  for  the  husband  his  liferent  use  only ;  and  the  marriage  was 
dissolved  by  the  wife  being  divorced  during  her  father's  lifetime. 
The  Court,  applying  the  rule  laid  down  by  Stair  and  Bankton,  that 
the  injured  party's  rights  consequent  upon  divorce  are  the  same  as 
would  emerge  in  the  event  of  his  survivance,  found  that  the  hus- 
band was  entitled,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  to  the  entire 
usufruct  of  the  estate,  including  his  wife's  interest. 

In  liferents  to  several  parties  jointly,  the  right  of  survivorship  is 
implied ;  and  the  fee  will,  accordingly,  not  open  until  the  death  of 
the  longest  Uver.     On  the  other  hand,  a  conveyance  to  a  pluiality 
of  persons  for  their  liferent  use  severally,  or  in  shares,  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  rules  of  construction,  vest  only  a  pro  indiviao 
interest  in  each  of  the  liferenters  defeasible  upon  his  death.     In 
the  case  of  Talloch  v.  Wehhj  however,  where  the  conveyance  was 
to  a  brother  and  sister  in  liferent,  for  their  liferent  use  allenarly, 
with  a  destination  over,  subject  to  the  declaration  that  the  yearly 
rents,  profits,  etc.,  should  be  paid  to  the  liferenters  during  their 
lifetime,  share  and  share  alike.  Lord  Moncreiff  held  that  a  right  of 
ftccrescion  was  intended  to  be  given,  by  reason  of  certain  words  in 
the  ulterior  destination,  indicating  an  intention  that  the  fee  should 
not  open  until  the  death  of  the  longest  liver  {Tulloch  v.  WeUhj  23 
Nov.  1838,  1  D.  94).    The  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  postponed  vesting  of  fee-simple 
interests,  present  many  examples  of  the  creation  of  liferent  rights 
jointly  and  in  succession ;  but,  in  the  general  case,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  destinations  in  trust  settlements  is  not  attended  with 
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tbe  difficulliea  inherent  in  the  construction  of  direct  conreyances 
in  liferent  and  fee.  Examples  of  the  usnal  style  of  conjunct  lifiarent 
destinations  in  trast  settlements^  will  be  found  in  the  following 
cases :  Johnston  v.  Johnstany  9  June  1840,  2  D.  1038  ;  McucweU  v. 
Wylie^  25  May  1837,  15  S.  1005 ;  Newbigging  v.  Pursellj  9  Mar. 
1853, 15  D.  489 ;  Robertson  v.  Houston,  28  May  1858,  20  D.  989. 

Section  5»  Vesting  as  affected  by  Powers  of  Disposal  and 
Distribution, 

To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we  refer  to  the  articles  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitution  and  execution  of  powers  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  a  power  of 
disposal,  however  broad,  does  not,  when  accompanied  by  a  destina- 
tion over  in  default  of  exercise  of  the  faculty,  vest  a  right  of  fee  in 
the  appointer.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vesting 
of  the  fee  (which  is  conditional  on  the  exercise  of  the  power)  must 
remain  suspended  during  the  lifetime  of  the  appointer.     Such  at 
least  appears  to  be  the  necessary  result,  where  a  power  is  given  to  a 
liferenter  to  be  exercised  by  way  of  settlement  or  disposition  mortis 
causa  {Robertson  v.  Houston,  28  May  1858,  20  D.  989)  ;  although 
a  power  of  disposal  extending  over  a  limited  portion  of  a  succession 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  vesting  of  the  residue  as 
to  which  no  such  power  has  been  given  {Donaldson*s  Trs.  v.  Mac- 
dougallj  20  July  1860,  22  D.  1527).     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  liferenter  without  having 
executed  the  power,  the  ftind  will  not  vest  in  his  representatives, 
but  in  the  residuary  legatees -of  the  grantor  of  the  power  {Hill  v. 
Houston's  Trs.,  7  Dec.  1839,  2  D.  214;  Alves  v.  Ahes,  8  March      I 
1861,  23  D.  712). 

A  grant  of  the  liferent  of  a  succession,  coupled  with  a  power  of 
appropriating  so  much  of  the  capital  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  grantee,  does  not  vest  the  fee  of  the  succession 
in  the  nominal  lifepenter;  and,  accordingly,  the  unappropriated 
surplus  will  fall  to  the  grantei^s  heirs  at  the  expiration  of  the  life- 
rent {Sprot  V.  Pennycook,  12  June  1855, 17  D.  840). 

It  appears  to  be  settled  by  authority,  that  the  existence  of  a  power       I 
of  distribution  unexercised,  does  not  prevent  the  immediate  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vested  interest  by  the  class  amongst  whom  the  succession        | 
is  to  be  distributed  {Cowan  v.  Crawford,  20  Jan.  1837,  15  S.  399 ; 
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WatsM  V.  Marforibanhy  17  Feb.  1837,  15  S.  587 ;  and  see  Lord 
Bntherfiird's  note  in  Baillie  v.  Setorij  16  D.  218);  althoagh  the 
extent  of  the  individoal  interests  depends  on  the  number  of  persons 
that  m«y  be  oompr^ended  in  the  class  at  some  ihtare  time.  It 
would  seem  that  a  power  of  distribution  amongst  an  indefinite  class 
of  persons  may  be  competently  exercised  before  the  arrival  of  the 
period  of  division ;  and,  in.  that  case,  we  presume  the  exercise  of  the 
power  would  confer  a  vested  interest  on  the  favoured  beneficiaries 
(M'ComuMek  v.  &r6er,  25  Jan.  1861,  23  D.  398). 
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Entwickelung  des  Intemationalen  Privatrechts,  Von  Dr  Wilhelm 
SCHAEFFNER,  Advokaten  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main.  Frankfurt: 
Sauerlander.     Edinburgh:  Clark. 

The  revival  of  the  chair  of  Public  Law   may  have  excited  the 
sneers  of  some  who  plume  themselves  on  being  '  practical '  men, — 
people  who  affect  to  despise  everything  out  of  the  beaten  track, — 
who  regard  as  worse  than  useless  all  legal  knowledge,  other  than  a 
familiarity  with  the  Style  Book,  and  Shaw,  and  Dunlop, — who  have 
lost  all  sense  of  principle,  from  constantly  looking  only  at  details, — 
aad  who,  in  point  of  fact,  £rom  their  minds  ever  running  in  the  one 
continual  rut,  formed  by  precedent  and  practice,  so  far  from  being 
pnu^tical,  are  the  most  utterly  useless  and  obstructive  persons  with 
whom  it  can  be  one's  misfortune  to  deaL   Ignorant  themselves,  they 
see  no  use  for  a  liberal  and  refining  process  upon  others.    What  is 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  they  ask,  to  a  country  writer  I   Will  Voet  help 
him  in  the  framing  of  a  summons,  or  Huber  assist  in  the  admini- 
stration of  a  banki*upt  estate?     There  are  men  with  such  ideas 
^Kcasionally  to  be  met  with ;  but  their  opinions  on  the  standard  of 
legal  education  are  happily  not  very  important.  The  great  majority 
^the  profession  are  satisfied  that  admission  to  its  different  branches 
is  at  present  too  lax,  and  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  manifest  in- 
(xmveiuence  which  would  follow  from  stopping  the  superabundant 
flow  of  firesh  talent  yearly  pouring  itself  into  the  hopeless  vortex, 
compulsory  attendance  on  a  more  extended  university  curriculum 
is  imperatively  required.    It  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  higher 
tone  of  professional  acquirement  seems  possible  of  attainment.  There- 
fore, though  we  have  our  own  misgivings  that  the  money  devoted 
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to  the  new  chair  might  have  been  more  jadicioosly  spent  in  the 
endowment  of  an  additional  professorship  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
such  as  Commercial  Law,  its  institution  is  a  measure  vrhich^  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction. 

It  may  be  very  true  that,  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  profession, 
occasions  for  the  application  of  the  rules  of  international  law  will  be 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.     But  the  mere  investigation  of 
the  controversies  in  which  the  great  jurists  of  Europe  and  America 
have  been  engaged,  besides  enabling  the  young  student  to  obtain 
clear  conceptions  of  pure  legal  principles,  constitutes  the  best  men- 
tal discipline  to  which  legal  minds  can  be  subjected.     If  the  pro- 
fessor is  at  all  worthy  of  his  place,  he  will  travel  over  the  whole  range 
of  scientific  jurisprudence ;  present,  for  the  first  time  in  this  countij, 
a  connected  system  of  natural  law,  and  exhibit  the  development  of 
its  principles  in  the  municipal  systems  of  this  and  other  countries^ 
particularly  in  the  law  of  Rome  ;  and  the  application  of  these  prii>> 
ciples  to  the  government  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,  in  war  and 
peace,  and  of  the  subjects  of  one  state  with  those  of  another. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  anxious  task,  than  that 
which  will  be  laid  before  an  honest  and  conscientious  man,  sitting 
down  to  frame  a  course  of  ^  not  less  than  forty  lectures '  on  inter- 
national law.     The  task,  indeed,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  France  and  Germany,  will  be  almost  hopeless,     in  the 
domain  of  public  international  law,  something  like  system  may  per- 
haps be  extractible  from  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts,  particularly 
the  splendid  judgments  of  Lord  Stowell.     But  in  private  inter- 
national law,  the  confusion  that  at  present  reigns,  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  any  other  branch  of  scientific  study.    It  seems  to  have      | 
been  the  especial  object  of  every  writer,  to  contradict  everybody 
else,  and  sometimes,  like  Mr  Justice  Story,  to  contradict  even  him- 
self.   It  is  very  truly  remarked  by  the  author  whose  work  is  before 
us,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  so  many  jurists  of  differeot 
coimtries,  the  subject  has  by  no  means  yet  received  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  resolution.    ^It  seems,  on  the  contrary,'  he  says,  *tbat 
the  more  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence  is  cultivated,  the 
more  will  it  appear  that  many  of  the  principles  hitherto  held  to  be 
quite  settled,  are  open  to  much  doubt ;  and  altogether  new  questions 
will  occur,  whose  satisfactory  determination  will  involve  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  theories  on  the  subject  hitherto  prevalent.' 
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This  conflict  is,  of  coarse,  chiefly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Among  nations,  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  bj  which  the  practice 
of  different  judicatures  might  be  guided  and  harmonized,  is  simply 
an  impossibility.    The  judges  and  jurists  of  every  country  are  left 
to  deal  with  every  question  of  international  law  after  their  own 
iashion,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  feelings  and  prejudices. 
The  consequence  is,  that  results  have  been  reached  in  one  country 
the  exact  converse  of  those  attained  in  another ;  and  in  saying  so, 
we  grieve  to  add,  we  can  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  our  own 
courts.     The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  Sovereign 
and  one  Parliament,  yet  on  terms  which  made  them  foreign  terri- 
tories to  each  other  as  regards  their  respective  systems  of  law,  might 
have  been  thought  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  a  uniform  course 
of  decision.     But  experience  has  shown  the  groundlessness  of  such 
an  expectation.  In  Lolly's  case,  and  others  comparatively  recent,  the 
principles  of  the  jus  gentium  had  almost  the  novelty  of  a  foreign 
code  to  the  judges  appointed  to  administer  English  law, — the  only 
European  system  not  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  and  so  the  most 
unscientific,  narrow,  technical  one  to  be  found  in  Christendom. 
Our  own  judges  have  approached  the  discussion  of  international 
questions  with  the  larger  views  and  the  more  liberal  spirit  derived 
from  iamiliarity  with  the  jurists  of  antiquity ;   still,  their  earlier 
efforts  exhibit  a  hesitation,  fluctuation,  and  in  some  instances  a  for- 
getfulness  of  principle,  that  cannot  now  be  regarded  with  satisfac- 
tion.   No  one  can  read  the  admirable  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Don  v.  Lippmanriy  without  being  convinced  that  many  of 
the  reported  decisions  of  the  Scotch  courts  on  this  branch  of  law 
will  not  stand  the  most  superficial  scrutiny.    At  the  same  time,  we 
ought  in  justice  to  add,  that  this  remark  has  no  reference  to  the  de- 
cisions of  contemporary  judges,  some  of  which  will  bear  comparison 
^'ith  the  most  elaborate  judgments  anywhere  recorded. 

Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  inexact  and  unsettled 
d\awcter  of  this  branch  of  legal  study.  It  is  entirely  the  creation 
of  comparatively  recent  times.  When  Rome  ruled  the  civilised 
^OT\d,her  lawyers  did  not  require  to  busy  themselves  with  the  many 
intricate  and  difficult  questions  which  have  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  independent  states.  The  ^  Corpus  Juris,'  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  contains  not  a  trace  of  any  nde  or  principle  of 
tlie  slightest  use  to  the  international  lawyer.  As  a  separate  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  international  law  was  not  cultivated  for  some  cen- 
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taries  after  the  revival  of  the  etady  of  the  Roman  law  in  1135; 
althoQgh,  in  pablic  intemationid  law,  the  famous  ^Gonsolato  del 
Mare'  belongs  to  a  mneh  earlier  date.  The  Italian  glossators  and  their 
immediate  followers  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  collisions 
occasionally  occurring  between  the  statutes  of  different  Italian  states 
and  the  common  law  of  Italy.     In  France,  the  confusion  existing 
among  its  numerous  coutumes  begot  the  same  necessity.      A  work 
entitled  the  ^  Siete  Portidas '  contains  the  first  of  such  attempts  at 
lajring  down  certain  vague  propositions  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national questions.     The  work  of  Burgnndius,  ^  ad  Consuetudines 
FlandrisB  aliorumque  gentium  tractatus,'  was  published    in  1621. 
Paul  Voet's  ^de  Statutis  eorumque  concursu'  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1661.    Huberts  £unous '  Prselectiones '  followed  soon  after  Grotius 
died,  in  1646.     From  this  time  till  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  numerous  treatises  appeared,  such  as  those  of  Rodenburg, 
Froland,  fioullenois,  Alef,  and  others,  which  have  laid  the  founds- 
tion  of  international  law  as  a  separate  and  distinct  system ;  and  of 
which  the  many  excellent  works  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced, such  as  those  of  Story,  Livermore,  Wheaton,  Barge,  and 
Felix,  may  be  said  to  be  the  complement. 

Of  late  years,  the  literature  of  Germany  has  been  unusually  rich 
in  works  devoted  to  the  Roman  law  and  philosophical  jurisprudence. 
The  work  of  Dr  SchaeflPner,  which  has  suggested  this  article^  is  too 
slight  in  its  proportions  to  have  been  intended  to  take  very  high 
rank.    It  has,  however,  merits  of  its  own.    He  examines  a  crowd  of 
authorities,  and  travels  over  the  whole  field,  within  a  singularly 
moderate  compass ;  but  his  work  is  more  of  the  natmre  of  an  essay 
on  the  subject  than  an  attempt  to  form  a  complete  system.     In  one 
respect  he  is,  for  a  German,  sometimes  very  amusing,  by  hii 
coolness  in  disposing  of  an  adverse  view,  by  characterizing  it  as 
*  liochst  comische,'  ^  hochst  pueril,'  *  ganz  lacherlich,' — ^reminding  one 
of  the  strange  courtesies  that  distinguished  the  fierce  controversy 
that  followed  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  as  to  the  Jewish  observance  of 
the  Sunday,  when  a  grave  divine  thought  nothing  of  informing  a 
reverend  opponent,  that  he  only  wanted  circumcision  to  be  a  perfect 
Jew !    Of  course,  many  of  his  positions  are  just  as  open  to  animad- 
version as  some  of  those  which  he  attempts  to  overthrow.    At  the 
same  time,  the  book  will  well  repay  perusal ;  he  sometimes  speab 
of  some  of  our  Scotch  judgments  in  a  tone  of  respect  that  is  qoite 
comforting.    The  work  is  divided  into  seven  short  chapters:  the 
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first  b^B^  a  criticism  on  the  opinions  hitherto  advanced  as  to  the 
proper  basis  of  a  system  ci  international  law ;  the  second,  of  status 
and  capacity  ;  the  third^  of  real  rights ;  the  foorth,  of  obligations ; 
the  fifth,  of  marriage  and  divorce ;  the  sixth,  of  succession ;  and  the 
seveathy  of  the  collision  of  civil  process. 

In  sketching  the  hbtory  of  the  leadiAg  doctrines  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  writers  oa  international  law,  Dr  Schaeffner  exhibits, 
with  much  humour,  the  amusing  shifts  to  which  the  earlier  authors 
were  driven,  vrho  felt  it  necessary  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Roman  law. 
It  was  natural  that  recourse  should  at  first  be  had  to  that  mine  of 
learning  for  the  settlement  of  every  difficulty,  and  thus  certain 
isolated  and  accidental  expressions  were  perverted  to  a  purpose  incon* 
sistent  with  any  but  a  theological  canon  of  interpretation.    Many  of 
the  passages  founded  on  (such  as  L.  20,  de  Jurisdictione,  D.  2.  1 ; 
Tit  ubi  de  criminibus  agi  opportet,.  Cod.  3.  15 ;  L.  3,  ubi  in  rem 
aetio,  Cod.  3.  19)  referred  not  to  the  collision  of  laws,  but  to  the 
competency  of  particular  actions  and  questions  of  jurisdiction.    A 
passage  everywhere  paraded  in  these  displajrs  was  the  celebrated 
Lex  Cnnctos  Populos,  1  C.  de  Summa  Trinitate,  which  contains 
aotl^ng  but  certain  ordinances  relative  to  the  Christian  faith.   Many 
entertaining  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the  ridiculous  use  which 
in  this  manner  was  made  of  the  so-called  written  reason.     For  in- 
stance, Albericaa  mentions  a  cswse  where  a  'mercator  Pergamensis' 
executed  in  Venice  a  testament  according  to  the  law  there  in  force, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  question.  Whether  the  testament  ought 
to  receive  offset  in  the  domicile  of  the  testator  ?    For  the  affirmative 
ride,  the  L.  6,  de  Eviction.,  D.  21.  2,  and  the  L.  1,  D.  de  usuris. 
Cod.  32.  2,  were  qnoted ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  negative  view  cited  the  L.  1  C.  de  S.  T.  above  mentioned, 
and  made  the  triumphant  rejoinder,  that  it  could  not  properly  be 
Baid  that  the  testament  was  executed  in  Venice,  ^  quia  testator  ibi 
^saet  tantum  ad  tempus  et  rnente  PergamiT    The  learned  pundits 
^  that  period  were  entire  strangers  to  reasoning  such  as  will  be 
fonad  so  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of  the  judges  who  decided 
^^  recent  soceessios  case,  Purois  v.  PurM  Trustees. 

By  and  bye,  however,  a  new  theory  was  started  which  came  nearer 
^  tmth.  We  refer  to  the  division  of  statutes  into  Statuta  per- 
^^aHa,  realii  et  miata.  With  whom  this  doctrine  first  originated 
caanot  be  stated  with  certainty ;  but  the  principle  of  it  was,  that  a 
panoaal  statute-— 4.^,  one  ^lacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  person. 
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absolately  or  principally — ^followed  him  everywhere ;  a  real  statute— 
i^.f  one  enacted  with  respect  to  things,  and  a  mixed,  that  which 
governed  a  particular  act,  or  had  reference  to  persons  and  things 
indifferently,  being  strictly  confined  to  the  territorium  siatuentis. 
As  to  the  two  first,  most  men  were  agreed ;  bat  the  existence  of  the 
third  was  keenly  contested,  on  the  ground  that  a  mixed  statute  was 
synonymous  with  a  real  statute.  D'Argenti6  was  its  chief  defender; 
and  among  its  opponents  were  incladed  Rodenburg,  Molinseos, 
Burgandius,  Paul  Yoet,  and  Stockmanus. 

The  theory,  however,  whichever  way  it  be  received,  was  a  com- 
paratively slight  advance  towards  sound  principle ;  for  everything 
turned  on  the  question,  Does  a  particular  statute  govern  persons  or 
things,  or  does  it  do  so  principally  or  only  partially  t     *  In  the  contro- 
versy which  followed,  the  question,'  says  Dr  Schaeffner,  *  was  reached, 
How  comes  it  that  a  personal  statute  should  have  the  power  which 
a  real  statute  does  not  possess  ?     Most  of  the  old  authors,  however, 
either  do  not  mention  this  question  at  all,  or  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  making  any  answer,  or  content  themselves  with  asserting 
a  pretended  comitas^  in  virtue  of  which  the  personal  statute  was 
recognised  beyond  the  confines  of  the  state  to  which  it  owed  its 
origin.' 

The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  was  the  division  of  statutes 
into  odioaa  and  favarabilia — the  former  being  confined  to  the 
territorium  statuentisy  the  latter  not.  A  controversy  ensued  similar 
to  the  one  already  mentioned,  as  to  when  a  statute  could  be  said  to 
be  odious,  and  when  favourable ;  it  being  soon  entirely  forgotten 
that  the  question,  however  answered,  could  afford  no  satisfactory 
criterion  for  the  settlement  of  a  collision  of  laws. 

The  division  of  statutes  into  real  and  personal  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  almost  all  the  jurists  who  flourished  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  doctrine  was  extensively  received  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  was  never, 
however,  adopted  in  the  common  law  of  England  and  North 
America,  and  has  been  uniformly  repudiated  in  Scotch  jurisprudence. 
^  The  jurists  of  these  countries,'  says  Dr  Schaeffner,  when  speaking 
of  a  collision  of  laws,  ^  had  for  the  most  part  before  them  a  concrete 
case,  which  they  determined,  not  by  classing  it  under  one  or  other 
of  the  statutes  above  mentioned,  but  by  the  reasoning  afforded  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  the  thoroughly  feudal  character  of  the 
common  law  in  regard  to  landed  property  being  strictly  exclusive  of 
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the  operation  of  every  other,  and  so  practically  operating  in  the  same 
way  as  that  which  is  with  us  called  a  real  statute/  Practically,  the 
expression,  personal  statute,  is  now  used  to  signify  the  laws  in  force 
in  the  domicile  of  a  person ;  and  the  phrase,  real  statute,  is  equivalent 
to  the  Us!  rei  (immobilis)  sitce. 

Coming  to  the  systems  of  international  law  propounded  in  our 
own  time,  their  most  striking  feature  seems  to  be  the  pertinacity 
displayed  by  their  authors  in  trying  to  lay  down  one  general  prin- 
ciple^ designed  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole,  and  intended  for  the 
settlement  of  every  case  of  conflict  which  by  possibility  could  occur. 
The  philosophical  love  of  unity  was  never  bestowed  on  a  more 
worthless  and  unsympathizing  object.     The  attempts  which  have 
heen  made  to  reach  a  point  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
b  plainly  impossible,  form  not  the  least  entertaining  portion  of  this 
weD-contested  field.    Dr  Schaeflher,  with  characteristic  simplicity, 
starts  with  the  observation,  ^  The  fact  that  hitherto  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  down  maxims  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  satis&ictoiy  adjustment  of  all  cases  of  collision,  is  not  only  inter- 
esting as  a  history  of  doctrines,  but  is  also  highly  instructive  for 
those  who  would  further  engage  themselves  with  the  theory  of  private 
international  law.'     One  may  profit  as  much  by  another's  errors  as 
by  his  most  unexceptionable  precepts  ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  be 
satisfied  that  international  law  is  not  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
mentioned,  he  has  only  to  read  a  few  of  the  more  recent  writers  of 
the  Continent  on  comparative  jurisprudence. 

Obviously,  any  general  principle  cannot  be  intelligibly  expressed, 

60  as  to  cover  all,  or  even  the  great  majority  of  cases,  without  at  the 

same  time  being  stated  in  such  general  terms  as  to  be  practically 

worthless.     For  instance,  both  Thibaut  and  Mittermaier  start  with 

this  principle, — *  Every  person  is,  in  general,  to  be  judged  of  in  all 

his  legal  relations  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  domicile,' — a 

maxim  which  is  not  only  not,  as  stated,  strictly  accurate,  but  is 

otherwise  so  vaguely  expressed  as  to  afibrd  us  no  practical  assistance 

when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  differences  of  laws  in  detail.    Not 

much  better  is  the  axiom,  that  *  every  judge  has  in  general,  in  cases 

of  collision,  to  look  only  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,' — ^a  principle 

which  simply  states  the  difficulty,  without  attempting  to  solve  it. 

More  to  our  purpose,  however,  is  the  doctrine  enunciated  by 

Zacharia : — *  Every  right  and  obligation  arises  exclusively  under 

VOL.  VI.— NO.  LXn.  FEBBUABT  1862.  K 
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the  laws  of  the  ooantry  in  which  the  right  or  obligation  (so  fur  as 
conformable  to  the  said  laws)  could  have  been  made  good,  or  was 
maintainable,  and,  in  the  given  case,  has  been  made  good  (geltend 
gemacht  wird).    The  foundation  of  this  rule,  which  in  effect  is  bat 
a  repetition  of  the  maxim,  ^<  leges  non  valent  extra  territoriam,"  lies 
in  the  iudependence  of  states.    For,  were  it  possible  that  the  law  of 
one  particular  state  could,  as  such,  be  carried  into  execution  in 
another  state,  we  would  be  extending  the  legislative  power  of  the 
former;  attempting,  in  fact,  a  usurpation  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 
latter — that  is  to  say,  of  its  supreme  right  of  sovereignty.    The  appli- 
cation and  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  one  would  fall  to  be  ^itrusted 
to  the  courts  and  officers  of  the  other ;  the  rules  by  which  they  would 
have  to  proceed  and  determine  would  be  prescribed  for  them  by  a 
foreign  government ;  and  how  would  they  be  entitled  to  cany  these 
^les  into  effect,  when  they  were  only  organs  or  servants  of  the  go- 
vernment by  which  they  were  appointed  V    Dr  Schaeffner  devotes 
several  pages  to  the  criticism  of  this  proposition ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  him  into  an  examination  of  the  many  fallacies  with  whicii 
he  thinks  it  is  loaded.     To  us,  it  appears  that,  although  states,  of 
course,  are  not  at  liberty  to  violate  each  other's  independence  by 
enacting  laws  for  cases  which  do  not  occur  within  their  own  con- 
fines, the  doctrine  overlooks  the  difference  between  the  creation  of  a 
right  and  the  making  it  effectual,  t.«.,  the  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  when  the  forum  happens  to  be  other  than  the 
locus  cantraetusy  the  forum,  before  issuing  its  decree,  is  bound  to 
apply,  not  its  own  law,  but  the  law  under  which  the  rights  of 
parties  were  settled;  for,  as  Dr  Schaefiner  remarks,  any  other 
principle  would  enable  a  debtor  to  modify  at  pleasure  the  character 
of  his  obligation  by  shifting  fi:om  one  jurisdiction  to  another.    He 
prefers  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  international  law  should  be 
stated  in  terms  such  as  these  : — *  Every  legal  relation  ought  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which  it  has  be- 
come existent,' — the  rule  including,  of  course,  the  regard  which 
ought  to  be  had  to  laws  which  refuse  to  recognise  any  legal  right 
not  in  conformity  with  their  own  provisions.     The  doctrine,  though 
an  improvement  on  the  ^wort-klauberei' of  Zacharia,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  exception.    It  supplies  a  short  and  simple  test  for 
the  validity  of  contracts  and  obligations ;  but  its  applicability  to 
questions  of  status  and  capacity  is  not  so  clear.     On  this  point  we 
shall  let  our  author  speak  for  himself.    He  says : — 
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*  Let  118  now  apply  this  general  mazim  to  indiyidiud  relations. 

^  The  Btatos,  and  in  general  the  legal  capacity  of  a  person,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined bj  the  laws  of  the  place  where  he  nas  his  permanent  residence  (domi- 
cile) ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  held,  that  status  and  capacity  can  become  existent 
anywhere  by  a  merely  temporary  residence.  But  what  is  true  of  status  and 
capacity  generally,  cannot  be  absolutely  said  of  one^s  capacity  for  particular 
acts.  Ah  regards  these,  two  matters  have  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  take  into  account  the  law  in  force  in  tne  place  where  the  act  or 
deed  was  done  ;  for  an  act  not  in  accordance  therewith  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ev&  legally  existed.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  acts  of  the  subjects  of  one 
state  eome  into  controversy  in  their  own  domicile,  the  laws  there  in  force  are 
obviously  still  obligatory  on  them,  so  far  as  they  profess  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions wmch  these  parties  hold  to  their  own  country.  But  for  laws  of  this  last 
description,  no  general  criterion  can  be  laid  down.'-^P.  40.) 

As  was  said  by  Lord  Brougham  (in  Warrender  v.  Warrender^ 
2  CI.  and  Fin.),  ^  the  general  principle  is  denied  by  no  one,  that  the 
lex  loci  is  to  be  the  governing  rule  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  all  personal  contracts.'     And  so  it  is  universally  held, 
with  respect  to  the  form  and  solemnities  attending  the  celebration 
of,  for  example,  the  contract  of  marriage.     But  the  nicer  question 
18,  Whether  the  courts  of  a  country,  the  laws  of  which  fbrbid  a 
marriage  within  certain  degrees,  are  bound  to  recognise  it  when 
celebrated  in  a  place  where  such  marriages  are  lawful ;  e.g.f  an  uncle 
and  niece  marrying  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  under  papal  dispensation. 
On  this  point  Dr  SchaeflFher  says,  '  A  marriage  forbidden  between 
persons  in  their  own  country,  is  not  rendered  valid  by  being  cele- 
brated in  a  foreign  country  where  such  unions  are  lawfiil.      On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  valid  in  the  place  of  its  celebra- 
tion.   But  what  as  to  third  states  1     We  think  that  here  too  it  is 
also  valid,  even  in  states  in  which  it  is  expressly  prohibited ;  for  this 
prohibition  can  apply  only  to  subjects  of  this  third  state,  or  at  the 
utmost,  to  such  marriages  as  are  contracted  in  territorio*     Our 
readers  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  a  doctrine  of  such  a  startling 
character ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  recent  cases  of  Brook 
V.  Brook,  and  Fenton  v,  Livingstone^  without  seeing  that  it  is  quite 
untenable. 

A  very  interesting  portion  of  this  book  is  that  which  deals  with 
Ae  question  of  legitimation  per  subseqxiens  matrinwnium.  This 
^&w  18  in  force  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Lower  Canada,  St  Lucia, 
Trinidad,  Demerara,  Berbice,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  Mauritius;  in 
North  America, — the  States  of  Vermont,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio ;  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  England, 
4e  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  States  of  North  America  hot 
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named,  it  is  not  received*  What,  then,  is  the  govemixig  law  in 
questions  as  to  the  legitimation  of  a  child  by  the  after-marriage  of 
its  parents  ?  The  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  'was  gone 
into— of  the  parents'  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  marriage-'-of  their 
domicile  at  the  birth  of  the  child — the  law  of  the  child's  birth — or 
of  the  country  where  the  lands  lie  to  which  the  child,  if  legitimated, 
will  succeed  ? 

Dr  Schaefifner  rejects  the  law  of  the  parents'  domicile^  because 
*  otherwise  they  would  have  the  option,  by  the  capricious  selection 
of  a  domicile,  to  deprive  the  child  of  its  capacity  for  legitimation. 
It  may  be  answered,  no  doubt,  that  the  parents  are  equally  entitled 
to  omit  the  celebration  of  marriage  altogether.     The  argumentum 
a  majori  ad  minus  can  scarcely,  however,  be  here  applied,  because 
such  a  child  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  holds  certain  legal  rela- 
tions towards  its  parents,  according  to  which  either  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  mast   be 
settled.     This  possibility  or  impossibility  depends  principally  on  the 
existence  of  the  child  itself;  and  therefore  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
legal  relation,  we  must  look  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  the  case 
stated,  at  the  child's  birth.     Therefore  it  is  the  law  of  the  child's 
birth-place  which  must  decide  whether  it  is  capable  of  legitimation 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents.'    In  support  of  this  view 
he  cites  a  French  case  mentioned  in  Burge,  and  which  wUl  be  found 
stated  in  a  note  in  1  Rob.  p.  587 — the  case  of  the  Cotmt  de  Quesnay, 
and  the  case  of  Rose  v.  Rossj  4  W.  and  S.  289.    But  in  the  more 
recent  cases  of  Munro  and  Macdowall,  1  Rob.  App.,  it  was,  after 
much  discussion,  finally  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
governing  law  in  such  cases  was  the  law  of  the  father's  domicile. 
A  very  full  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in  our 
third  volume,  p.  312 ;   and  therefore  we  do  not  care  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  our  author's  opinion.     The  rule  in  this  country,  now 
finally  established,  is  clear  and  easy  of  application.    The  place  of 
the  child's  birth  and  of  the  domicile  of  the  mother  prior  to  itie  mar- 
riage is  immaterial ;  the  question  depends  on  the  domicile  of  the 
husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  K  his  domicile  is  in  one  of  the 
countries  recognising  this  mode  of  removing  the  stain  of  illegitimacy, 
it  is  immaterial  where  the  marriage  takes  place,  because  the  father's 
domicile  being,  e.^.,  Scotch,  the  marriage  is  likewise  Scotch  as  to  all 
its  incidents  and  consequences. 

We  wish  we  could  have  followed  our  author  through  his  chap- 
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ter  on  contracts  and  obligations,  bat  onr  limited  space  forbids  any 
ibrther  extension  of  this  article.  We  cannot  conclude,  however, 
without  heartily  joining  in  his  repudiation  of  that  curious  and 
utterly  unfounded  doctrine,  the  coniitas  gentium^  which  flits  about 
the  pages  of  Story  like  a  myth,  and  occasionally  turns  up  in  current 
reports  in  a  manner  most  unexpected  and  uncalled  for.  What  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression,  what  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests,  and  the  precise  limits  of  its  operation,  has  nowhere  been  satis- 
fectorily  explained.  The  word  comitaa  means  ^  afiability,  gentlenesS| 
courtesy,  civility.'  What  is  the  civility  of  laws?  and  what  extra* 
ordinary  consequences  would  follow,  were  everything  left  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  judges  by  whom  they  are  administered  ?  Dr 
Schaeflher  thinks  that  the  jurist  who  discovered  the  principle  must 
have  been  some  transcendental  poet,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  fancy 
was  far  in  excess  of  his  other  powers. 

\Th]8  extraardinary  idea,*  he  says,  ^  of  the  eomitas  gentium  has  arisen  from 
entirely  oonfoaed  notions  of  the  nature  of  laws ;  resembling  a  hlocus  herjnetiaue^ 
it  hoonted  many  of  the  older  juristB,  and  in  modem  times  is  chiefly  founa  in 
Story.  When  it  is  seen  to  what  this  principle  would  lead,  one  is  astonished 
that  m  no  one  case  has  it  ever  properly  presented  itself  for  application ;  at 
^t,  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  rehance  was  placed  on  something  quite  different 
from  comUcu.  How  is  it  possible,  with  such  an  endlessly  vaeue,  unjudicial  idea, 
to  attain  to  anything  like  rational  results  ?  It  will  not  in  the  remotest  manner 
assist  QB  in  the  detennination  of  the  simplest  case  of  international  law.  Where 
18  the  beginning  of  this  eomitas^  and  where  its  end  ?  How  can  we  settle  legal 
questioDs  by  political  considerations,  which  are  the  most  variable  in  the  worla  ?* 

The  style  of  this  extract  will  show  the  tone  in  which  Dr  Schaeffner 
^tes,  and  which,  we  think,  is  the  best  feature  in  his  excellent  little 
J»ok.  His  views  have  been  formed  with  a  proper  independence, 
and  expressed  with  an  amount  of  spirit  which  we  hope  the  new 
Professor  of  Public  Law  will  be  careful  to  imitate ;  for  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  international  law,  as  is  said  of  religious  and 
moral  truth  in  a  recent  famous  Oxford  publication,  ^  is  peculiarly 
one  of  those  subjects  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional 
language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treatment,' — and  requir- 
ing, therefore,  *  a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,'  by  every  one 
^ho  would  place  its  doctrines  on  a  firmer  and  more  satisfactory 
basis. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  INNER  HOUSE. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 

Advocation. —  Whi/te  v.  Gerrard. 

Competency  of  Advocation.     Form  of  Summons  of  JRemoving  in  the 

Sheriff  CourU 

Two  points  of  considerable  importance  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act  of  1853  (16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  80)  were  decided 
in  this  case.     Whyte,  the  principal  tenant  of  a  farm  in  Banfishire, 
with  consent  of  his  landlord,  brought  a  removing  in  the   Sheriff 
Court  of  that  county  against  his  sub-tenant,  Gerrard.   The  summons 
contained  a  statement  of  facts  preceding  the  conclusions  for  remov- 
ing, setting  out  the  sub-tack,  of  thirty-two  years^  endurance,  be- 
tween Whyte  and  Gerrard,  that  the  subjects  let  were  of  less  value 
than  L.25  aryear,  and  that  the  rents  were  two  years  in  arrear. 
The  defender  pleaded  that  the  summons  should  be  dismissed,  in 
respect  it  was  disconform  to  the  schedule  (A.)  appended  to  the 
statute  (16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  80),  which  did  not  permit  of  any  sub- 
stantive statement  of  facts  being  embodied  in  the  summons*    The 
Sheriff,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-substitute,  gave  effect 
to  the  plea,  and  dismissed  the  action.     Whyte  having  presented  a 
note  of  advocation,  Gerrard  maintained  that  it  was  incompetent,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Sheriff's  judgment  was  neither  an  interlocutor 
*  sisting  process,'  ^  giving  interim  decree  for  payment  of  money,*  nor    j 
^  disposing  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause,' — these  being  the  only 
interlocutors  which  the  24th  section  of  the  Act  permits  to  be  taken 
to  review.    One  point,  therefore,  raised  in  the  case,  related  to  the 
competency  of  the  summons,  and  the  other  to  the  competency  of  the 
advocation.    It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  points  in  the 
reverse  order  to  that  in  which  we  have  above  stated  them. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  Sheriff's  judgment,  dismissing 
the  summons  on  the  ground  of  disconformity  to  the  statutory  sche- 
dule, was  an  ^  interlocutor  disposing  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause  V 
.  If  it  was  not  so,  it  was  not  denied  that  it  was  not  subject  to  review 
under  the  24th  section.  The  grounds  on  which  the  respondent 
mainly  relied  in  objecting  to  the  competency  of  the  advocation  were, 
firet^  that  the  Sheriff's  judgment,  dismissing  the  action  on  a  point  of 
form,  would  not  be  resjtidicata  between  the  parties,  as  the  pursuer 
might  bring  another  action  in  competent  form,  and  therefore  could 
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not  be  held  as  disposing  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause ;  and, 
secondbfj  that  the  policy  of  the  Act  was  to  limit  the  power  of  review 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  that  the  Legislature  having  furnished 
a  statutoiy  fi^rm  of  summons,  the  Sheriff's  function  was  little  more 
than  ministerial,  and  so  necessarily  final,  in  deciding  whether  any 
particular  summons  was  informal  or  not.    The  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  judgment  would  be  ret  judicata  is  obviously  not  decisive 
of  the  question  in  the  defender's  favour ;  for,  while  in  one  view  the 
judgment  would  not  be  res  judicata^  in  another  it  certainly  would. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  pursuer  raised  another  sum- 
mons in  the  same  form  as  the  one  dismissed,  the  Sheriff  would  have 
held,  and  rightly,  that  his  previous  judgment  on  the  point  of  form 
was  res  judicata  between  the  parties,  and  dismissed  the  second  sum- 
mons without  more  ado.     As  to  the  policy  of  the  Act,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  always  very  doubtful  of  an  argument  derived 
from  this  source,  especially  in  the  construction  of  a  process  statute. 
Its  employment  is  almost  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  the  words 
of  the  statute  will  not  support  the  contention  of  the  person  adducing 
it.    But  if  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  policy  of  the  Act,  it  strikes 
us  that  its  support  will  be  given,  not  to  the  incompetency,  but  to 
the  competency,  of  the  advocation.     How  could  it  be  the  policy  of 
the  statute  to  sanction  such  a  result  as  that  which  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  viz.,  ^  that  a  Sheriff,  by  throwing  out  or  dismissing 
such  a  cause  ^^  on  the  ground  of  informality,"  would  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  reviewed  before 
hiiQself ;  and  if  the  right  of  review  were  excluded,  the  merits  of  the 
cause  could  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  justice  would  be  denied  to 
parties?'     Again,  we  would  say,  if  the  policy  of  the  Act  is  to  be 
looked  to,  it  was  obviously  this,  in  regard  to  causes  above  L.25,  to 
prohibit  the  review  by  advocation  of  interlocutors  pronounced  in 
the  course  of  the  cause,  leaving  them  all  to  be  reviewed  together 
when  the  cause  was  finally  disposed  of.    But  who  can  doubt  that 
the  acti<m  of  removing  in  the  present  case  was  finally  disposed 
of,  when  the  pursuer  was  turned  out  of  Court  by  the  Sheriff  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned  ?     Lord  Deas  put  it  very  strongly  when 
he  said — ^  I  think,  in  the  sense  of  this  statute,  <^  the  whole  merits  of 
the  cause"  just  mean  the  whole  cause.    The  Sheriff  has  undoubt- 
edly disposed  of  the  whole  of  this  cause,  and  therefore  I  conceive 
the  advocation  is  competent.'    The  suggestion  that  the  Legislajbure, 
in  providing  the  Sher^  with  so  phiin  a  guide  to  walk  by  in  judging 
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of  the  forms  of  sammons  as  is  supplied  by  the  schedale  (A.)?  hftd 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  allow  their  judgments  on  the  point  to  be 
subject  to  review,  is  rather  a  humorous  one,  but  it  does  not  much 
advance  the  defender's  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Court  acted  rightly  in  sustaining  the 
competency  of  the  advocation.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  Sheriff  dis- 
misses a  summons  on  a  point  of  form,  his  judgment  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Session,  if  the  cause  is  above 
the  value  of  L.25. 

The  other  question,  in  regard  to  the  proper  form  of  a  summons  of 
removing,  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act  of  1853   is  drawn.    The  first  section  of  the 
statute  provides  that,  in  all  cases  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  except  those 
provided  for  by  the  Small  Debt  Act  (1  Vict.,  c.  41),  Hhe  summons 
shall  be  in  the  form,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  schedule  (A.) 
annexed  to  this  Act.'     Nothing  could  be  more  general  than  the 
language  employed ;  and  unquestionably,  had  the  matter  stood  there, 
the  summons  in  the  present  case  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
statute,  for  schedule  (A.)  contains  no  statement  of  facts  whatever. 
But  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  schedule  begins  with  the  words, 
*  petitory  summons,'  while  an  action  of  removing  is,  as  Lord  Currie- 
hill  pointed  out,  not  a  petitory,  but  a  possessory  and  rescissory  one, 
— a  decree  under  it  being  declared  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
decree  of  irritancy  ob  non  aolutum  canotiem.    Then,   again,   the 
twenty-ninth  and  following  sections  of  the  Act,  which  relate  to  pro- 
ceedings in   actions  of  removing,   commence  with   the  following 
words  : — *  And  with  respect  to  actions  of  removing  before  the  Sheriff 
Court,  be  it  enacted  as  follows.'     Effect  has  before  now  been  given 
to  such  words  in  a  statute,  as  showing  that  what  preceded  did  not 
affect  the  matters  introduced  by  them.    It  would,  however,  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Court  to  allow  such  considerations  as  these 
to  have  taken  actions  of  removing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  first 
section.     The  thirty-second  section,  however,  may  be  said  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest ;  for,  in  conferring  on  the  superiors  of  small  feus,  and 
landlords  who  have  granted  leases  for  a  longer  endurance  than  twenty- 
one  years,  the  right  of  raising  before  the  Sheriff  actions  of  removing 
of  their  vassals  or  tenants  who  are  two  years  in  arrear,  it  provides 
that,  in  an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  superior,  the  summons  shall 
set  *  forth  that  the  subject  is  of  the  value' — ^less  than  L.25  a-year, 
<  and  that  the  feu-duty  has  run  in  arrear  as  aforesaid.'    This  would 
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seem,  oertainly,  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  summons  should 
contain  a  statement  of  iactSi  at  all  events,  to  the  extent  pointed  out 
by  the  statute.     The  Court  accordingly  reversed  the  judgm^t  of 
tlie  Sheri£^  and  held  that,  not  only  was  the  statement  of  facts  em- 
bodied in  it  no  ground  for  dismissing  the  summons,  but  that  without 
such  statem^it  it  would  not  have  been  in  proper  form.    Lord  Deas 
was  of  c^inion  that,  even  assuming  that  the  summons  had  contained 
statements  not  required  by  the  statute,  the  introduction  of  them 
would  not  have  vitiated  and  destroyed  it ;  but  that  it  would  have 
been  proper  for  the  Sheriff,  if  he  thought  them  irregular,  to  have 
ordered  them  to  be  struck  out.     His  Lordship  said : — ^  The  Act  of 
Parliament  with  reference  to  the  schedule  is  merely  directory,  and 
though  there  had  been  an  irregularity  greater  than  is  here  alleged, 
it  would  not  have  followed  that  the  summons  was  to  be  thrown  out 
of  Court.     We  see  greater  irregularities  in  this  Court  every  day*' 
The  particular  reference  here  made  was  to  the  irregularity,  which 
was  at  one  time  very  common,  of  introducing  into  the  conclusions 
of  ordinary  petitory  summonses  in  the  Court  of  Session  any  state- 
ment or  reference  to  the  grounds  of  action,  except  where  they  are 
laid  on  liquid  documents  of  debt.    The  Court  of  Session  Act,  13 
and  14  Vict.^  cap.  36,  sec.  1,  expressly  prohibits  such  statement,  and 
the  schedule  annexed  permits  only  of  the  exception  just  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  very  common  to  introduce  into  the  con- 
dosions  of  the  snmmons  a  long  reference  to  the  ground  of  action, 
—for  instance,  how  the  damage  complained  of  arose.    A  better  and 
ss&r  practice  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  not  too  soon ;  for  there  has 
been  more  than  one  indication  from  the  Court  lately,  that  the  irre- 
gularity has  been  noticed,  and,  if  ccmtinued,  may  be  made  the  subje<:t 
of  judicial  observation* 
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Magistrates  of  Elgin  v.  Robertson  and  Others, 
Bight  of  Public  Way — Expenses  of  Jury  Trial. 
Tub  object  of  this  action  was  to  have  it  found  and  declared  that 
there  exists  a  public  right  of  way  for  foot  passengers  along  the  right 
^k  of  the  river  Lossie,  upon  the  defenders'  lands  of  North  College 
^d  Blackfriars'  Haugh,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Blgin. 
'^fter  a  l^igthened  trial,  a  jury,  at  last  autumn  sittings,  returned  a 
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verdict  for  the  pursuers.    The  issue  put  to  the  jury  was^  Whether 
there  had  been  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public,  as  a  footpath,  for 
forty  years,  or  for  time  immemorial  prior  to  1840  or  1845  ?     In  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  jury  there  was  clear  proof  of  interruption  at 
and  before  1835,  continued  down  to  1845.    From  1835  up  to  1829 
there  had  at  least  been  no  peaceable  and  uninterrupted  use.     The 
remotest  date  to  which  the  pursuers'  evidence  of  use  went  back  was 
1798  as  to  North  College  lands,  and  1802  as  to  Blackfiriars'  Haagh; 
while  it  was  proved,  by  evidence  consistent  and  uncontradicted,  that 
prior  to  1798  no  right  of  footpath  had  been  enjoyed.    The  longest 
period  of  possession  proved,  irom  1798  to  1835,  fell  short,  therefore,  of 
forty  years,  and  (even  assuming  it  to  have  been  uninterrupted)  was 
insufficient  to  establish  the  pursuers'  right.     Acting  upon  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  judges  of  the  Second  Division  granted  the  nciotion  fi>r 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
the  verdict.    In  the  case  of  Harvie  v.  Rodgers  (8  July  1828,  3  W. 
and  S.  251),  where  it  appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses, 
that  so  &r  back  as  1755,  seventy  years  previous  to  the  time  of  trial, 
the  way  was  used  without  interruption ;  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  interruption  of  the  right  occurring  until  the  year  1789, 
thirty-four  years  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  which 
the  evidence  related, — the  Lord  Commissioner  directed   the  juiy 
that  the  right  must  ^be  presumed  to  have  been  established  by 
having  been  used  for  forty  years  and  upwards  from  the  date  of 
the  interruption.'     This  direction  was  approved  of  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal, — the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor laying  it  down   as  law,  that  the  evidence  being  carried 
back  as  far  as  seventy  years — ^as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  anj 
witness  could  extend  who  was  examined  upon  the  trial — ^as  far  as  it 
was  probable  the  recollection  of  any  witness  could  apply  to  a  case 
of  this  description,  and  thirty-four  years  of  uninterrupted  exercise 
of  the  right  of  way  being  established, — ^it  was  competent  for  the 
jury  to  presume,  and  they  ought  in  point  of  law  to  be  directed  by 
the  judge  to  presume,  from  thirty-four  yeaiV  exercise  of  a  right  of 
way  uninterrupted,  a  previous  enjo3rment  corresponding  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  enjoyed  during  the  thirty-four  years. 
This  doctrine  was  recognised  as  law,  and  confirmed  in  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Cuthbertson  v.   Youngs  20  Dec.  1851  (14  Dun.,  p. 
300).     The  pursuers  in  the  Elgin  case  contended  that  this  pre- 
sumption of  possession  retro  applied  in  the  state  of  the  evidence  in 
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that  case,  the  actual  proof  of  possession  going  as  far  back  as  thirty- 
seven  years.  The  Court,  however,  held  that  there  was  no  room  for 
such  a  presumption  where  there  was  evidence  of  possession  adverse 
to  the  right  of  way  prior  to  the  date  up  to  which  the  proof  of  pos- 
session reached,  and  that  proof  of  possession  for  less  than  forty 
years,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  ancient  possession  adverse,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  modem  possession  adverse,  was  not  sufficient 
in  law  to  establish  a  public  right  of  way.  This  doctrine  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  presiding  judge  (the  Lord  Justice-Clerk)  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  but  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  by  them  in 
their  short-sighted  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  who  have  rea- 
son for  congratulation  that  in  cases  such  as  this,  where  a  verdict  is 
returned  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  evidence,  the  Court  holds  some 
check  upon  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  jury.  The  doctrine  of 
Badgers  v.  Harvey^  that  where  uninterrupted  possession  is  proved 
as  far  back  as  human  memory  can  extend,  possession  for  full  forty 
years  is  to  be  presumed,  must  be  taken  under  this  limitation,  that 
such  a  period  of  possession  is  actually  proved  as  will  reasonably  lead 
to  such  a  presumption. 

It  is  undoubted  law,  that  if  a  right  of  public  way  be  once  estab- 
lished by  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of  enjoyment,  it  can  be  de- 
feated only  by  distinct  evidence  of  interruptions  acquiesced  in ;  but 
if  interruptions  (although  not  acquiesced  in)  have  extended  from 
the  date  of  the  action  over  a  period  nearly  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man  extends,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  proof  of 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  the  few  years  prior  to  the  date  at 
which  the  interruptions  commenced,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
a  right  of  public  way.  There  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  authority 
&8  to  the  length  of  established  possession  which  is  requisite  to  raise 
the  presumption.  The  time  requisite  would  probably,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

In  granting  a  new  trial  in  the  Elgin  case,  the  Court,  after  a  iuU 
discussion,  reserved  determination  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
vious trial  till  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  cause.  The  early  cases 
Kern  to  .countenance  the  doctrine  that,  as  an  absolute  rule,  the 
party  asking  a  new  trial  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  previous 
trial  It  was  contended  by  the  pursuers,  that  this,  although  not 
now  an  absolute  rule,  was  still  the  general  rule,  more  especially  in 
cases  where  the  verdict  was  set  aside,  not  on  legal  grounds,  but 
simply  as  contrary  to  evidence.    The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  put  the 
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matter  on  this  Bound  and  satis&ctoiy  basis,  that  the  qnestiony 
whether  the  expenses  of  the  first  trial  should  be  reserved|  was  in 
every  case  an  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  determine 
what  course  was  most  in  consonance  with  equity  in  that  case.  The 
tendency  of  the  Court  has  been,  lately,  rather  to  reserve  than  to  give 
at  once  the  expenses  of  the  prenous  trial ;  and  this  course  seems  to 
recommend  itself  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  justice.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  the  party  eventually  successful,  and  who 
must  be  held  to  have  been  in  the  right  throughout,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  rights  in  a  previous  trial, 
in  which,  either  from  the  misdirection  of  the  judge  or  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  jury,  he  was  unsuccessful.  But  whatever  be  the 
result  of  a  new  trial,  the  Court  run  no  risk  of  doing  injustice  by 
reserving  the  expenses  of  the  previous  one  till  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  case,  and  are  then  in  a  much  better  position  for  determining 
by  whom,  or  in  what  proportions,  these  expenses  should  be  paid. 
Any  hardship  that  the  successful  party  is  subjected  to  by  having 
to  disburse  the  expense  of  a  new  trial,  without  security  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first,  might  be  obviated  by  requiring  the  party  seek- 
ing a  new  trial  to  find  caution  for  previous  expenses. 
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As  we  intimated  last  month,  it  is  probable  that  some  further  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rules  of  evidence  will  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament in  the  ensuing  session,  chiefly  with  reference  to  divorce  and 
consistorial  practice.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  contemplated  measure  afibrds,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a 
very  objectionable  rule  of  evidence,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  according  to  which,  '  in  all  civil  questions  where  the 
rights  of  husband  and  wife  depend  on  the  birth  of  a  living  child, 
it  is  presumed  juris  et  de  jure  that  it  did  not  live,  if  it  was  not 
heard  to  cry.' — (Dickson  on  Evidence,  sec.  295.)  In  other  words, 
the  only  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive,  is  that 
it  was  heard  to  cry, — a  principle,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
extended  now  to  ordinary  cases  of  succession,  by  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Robertson  v.  The  General  Assembly^  22  January  1833,  11 
D.  297. 
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How  this  principle  came  first  to  be  introduced  into  the  law  of 
this  cooBtryy  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.    K  it  be 
true,  as  Mr   Bobertson  has,  we  think,  established  (Robertson  on 
Personal  Saccessiony  p.  16  et  seq.),  that  the  Begiam  Majestatein  was 
compiled  in  a  great  measure  from  the  English  work  of  Glanvil, 
then  it  wonid  seem  that  the  principle  was  imported  from  the  English 
law,  which  at  one  time  corresponded  entirely  to  ours  in  this  respect ; 
— ^and  imported,  too^  letter  for  letter  and  word  for  word,  without, 
apparently,  the  slightest  attempt  to  conceal  the  plagiarism  ;  for  the 
words  of  the  Begiam  Majestatem  on  this  subject  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  exact  and  faithful  translation  of  the  passage  occur- 
ring in  Glanvil.    This  fact,  at  all  events,  affords  proof  that  either 
the  Regiofn  Atajestatem  was  compiled  from  Glanvil,  or  Glanvil  from 
the  Regiofn  Majeaiaiem.     A  collation  of  the  two  passages  shows 
the  truth  of  this  assertion : — 


Glanvil^  c.  vii.,  sec.  18. 
'Cnm  quia  itaqne  terram  aliquam 
comxizoTe  sua  in  maritagium  ceperit, 
si  ex  eadem  uxore  sua  heredem  habue- 
rit,  filittm  vel  filiam  damantem  et  au- 
ditmn  infra  qnatnor  parietes,  si  idem 
Tjr  uzarem  auam  Bupervixerit,  sive 
vixerit  hseres  nve  non,  illi  in  vita  sua 
remanet  maritagium.* 


Begiam  Majesiatem,  L.  ii.  c.  58,  sec.  1. 
*■  Quhan  ane  man  receayes  with  his 
wife  (being  ane  heretrice)  land  in  name 
of  maritage,  and  begets  upon  her  ane 
heire,  eonne  or  dochter,  heard  cryand 
and  greitand,  within  foure  walles  of  the 
house,  and  the  wife  happen  to  deceis 
before  the  man,  suppose  the  baime  lire 
or  deceis,  the  land  and  heritage  quhilk 
perteined  to  the  wife  sail  remain  and 
oe  posBessed  be  the  husband  induring 
his  lifetime.* 

What  the  reason  or  object  was  of  this  limitation  of  the  proof  to  the 
feet  of  crying  vrithm  the  four  walls  of  a  home^  does  not  clearly  appear ; 
(Lt  all  events,  these  last  words  may  now  safely  be  regarded  as  sur- 
plusage, because,  as  was  argued  in  the  case  otDobie  (infra),  a  child 
^ay  by  chance  be  bom  in  the  fields.     Usage  having  already  so  far 
modified  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Begiam  Majestatemy  and  reason 
demanding  it,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  precedent  should  not  have 
l>een  followed,  and  a  further  modification  made.     Skene  (De  Verb, 
sig.  voce  Curialitas)  again  states  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the 
Hegiam  Majeetatem,  and  adds  the  following  quaint  remarks  on  the 
^object : — <  The  curtesie  has  nocht  place  quhen  na  baime  is  bom  in 
lanchfull  manage,  for  it  is  necessar  that  ane  baime  be  home  maill 
or  femaill,  quick  and  liveand ;  and  for  probation  theirof  he  mon  be 
aeard  cryand,  for  the  curtesie  his  place  in  puero  clamante,  (or,  as  it 
u  written  in  sum  buikes)  brayand,  squeiland,  or  loudlie  cryand. 
''or  in  French  brayery  in  the  Latin  vagire,  is  to  crie  or  greite  with 
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ane  loud  voice.  Qahilk  word  in  our  language  is  alswa  attribated 
to  horse,  hartes,  and  other  beastes ;  and  gif  controversie  arise  anent 
the  life  or  crying  of  the  baime,  it  is  leisum  to  the  father  to  pniife 
the  samin  be  twa  lauchfall  men  or  women,  quha  hearde  the  baime 
elamarey  phrare^  vagire  am  brayareJ 

The  rule  having  been  so  clearly  stated  in  the  Regiam  MaJestaUmy 
and  explained  by  Skene,  has  remained  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
law  even  to  the  present  day,  and  is  to  be  found  as  such  in  the 
works  of  all  our  institutional  and  other  writers.     (See  Craig,  2.  22. 
40 ;  Stair,  1.  4.  19 ;  Erskine,  1.  6.  40 ;  Balfour^s  Practicks,  p.  100; 
Bankton,  2.  6.  19;  Fraser,  vol.  i.,  p.  636.)     But,  while  stating 
the  law  as  they  found  it,  more  than  one  of  these  authorities  have 
openly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  it.      Thus   Bankton   (ubi 
supra)  :  '  It  is  generally  thought  that  in  our  law  the  child  must  be 
heard  cry,  that  being  the  surest  evidence  of  life ;  but  /  cannot  see 
why  other  evidence  of  Kfe  may  not  be  admitted.*    And  Erskine  also 
(1.  6. 40)  censures  the  limitation  of  the  modus  probandi  in  terms 
somewhat  severe.    Lord  Stair  seems  to  be  the  first  of  our  writers 
who  has  ever  attempted  to  give  any  tangible  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  doctrine  as  existing :  ^  The  reason  why  the  child  must  be  heard 
cry  is  to  make  certain  its  living  ripeness,  and  not  leave  it  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  witnesses'  (1.  4.  19). 

Now,  although  at  the  period  at  which  the  Begiam  Majestatem  was 
compiled  the  law  of  the  sister  kingdom  coincided  with  ours  in  this 
respect,  yet  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  English  authorities  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  was  not  long  so.  The  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question  appears  to  have  been  so  early  as  the  time  of  Lord 
Littleton  a  matter  of  much  doubt ;  for  that  learned  writer,  after  stat- 
ing his  own  view,  proceeds  to  give  that  of  others  in  these  words  (ch. 
4,  §  35) :  ^  Et  aucuns  out  dit  que  il  ne  serra  tenant  per  le  curtesie, 
si  non  que  Tenfant  qu'il  ad  per  sa  feme  soit  oye  crie,  car  per  le  crie 
est  prove  que  I'enfant  fuit  nee  vife.'  But,  at  all  events,  by  the  time 
Coke  wrote  his  Commentary  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old 
doctrine  had  completely  exploded,  and  the  modus  probandi  mach 
extended.  ^If,'  says  Lord  Coke,  Mt  be  bom  alivSy  it  is  sufficient, 
though  it  be  not  heard  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  bom  dumb ; 
the  crying  is  but  a  proof  that  the  child  was  bom 
alive,  and  so  is  motion^  stirring^  and  the  like.* — (Co.,  Litt.,  9th  edn., 
p.  30.)  Blackstone  also,  in  his  Commentaries,  speaks  very  decidedly 
on  the  subject  to  the  same  efiect  as  Coke :  ^  Some  have  a  notion 
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that  it  most  be  heard  cry,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Crying,  indeed, 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  bom  alive,  bat  it  is  not  the  onlt/ 
evidence'  (vol.  2,  p.  127). 

Thus,  while  this  antiquated  principle,  originally  adopted  irom  the 
jnrispradence  of  England  and  engrafted  into  that  of  ours,  has  long 
since  been  expunged  from  the  jurisprudence  of  the  former,  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  Scotland  has  still  stubbornly  persisted  in  its  re- 
cognition ;  and,  instead  of  modifying  or  controlling  its  operation, 
the  tendency  has  rather  been  to  extend  it  beyond  its  original  bounds, 
and  to  make  it  apply  to  all  civil  questions,  after  the  limitation  of  the 
right  of  courtesy  to  which  the  doctrine  was  properly  applicable  has 
been  swept  from  the  statute-book. 

The  case  of  Dobie  v.  Richardson  (M.  6183)  appears  to  be  the 
first  reported  case  in  which  the  Court  was  called  on  to  apply  the 
principle,  as  laid  down  in  the  Segiam  Majesiatemj  and  copied  by 
subsequent  writers ;  and  the  rubric  of  the  case  is  certainly  calculated 
to  startle  the  modem  reader  somewhat.     It  goes  on  to  say  :  ^  not 
sufficient  that  a  child  be  bom  alive  (!),  unless  it  also  be  heard  to  cry.' 
In  this  case  the  child  actually  breathed,  raised  one  eyelid,  and 
expired,  as  the  report  has  it,  ^  with  the  usual  convulsive  agonies,' 
about  half  an  hour  after  its  birth,  but  was  not  heard  to  cry.     But 
a  stronger  and  still  more  interesting  case  is  that  q{ Robertsony.  The 
General  Assembly y  22  Jan.  1833,  11  D.  297.    Here  there  was  no 
question  between  husband  and  wife,  but  the  case  was  one  of  ordinary 
succession  under  a  will ;  and  although  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and 
continued  to  live  three-<}uarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to 
breathe  repeatedly,  and  its  heart  distinctly  felt  to  beat,  yet  the 
Court  held  that  an  averment  to  that  effect  was  not  relevant  to  infer 
that  the  child  was  a  living  child.     It  was  in  vain  argued  in  this 
case,  that  although  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  institutional  writers 
quoad  courtesy,  or  questions  between  husband  and  wife,  it  should 
not  be  extended  to  other  cases,  even  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Regiam  Majeatatem  would  then  still  hold.      The  soundness  of 
this  decision,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  is  questioned  by  Mr  Dickson 
(Dickson  on  Evidence,  sec.  295)  ;  and  we  must  now  wait  for  the  re- 
currence of  another  decided  case  to  which  the  same  principle  would 
^  applicable,  ere  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  can 
possibly  be  said  to  rest  on  a  sure  and  satisfactory  footing.  As  it  stands 
At  present,  it  appears  uncertain  in  no  small  degree.    The  rule  has 
certainly  outlived  the  reason  for  its  adoption.    It  is  easy  to  suppose 
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thaty  in  earlier  times,  whea  medical  science  had  not  reached  any- 
thing like  the  height  of  perfection  it  has  now  attained,  the  crying  of 
a  child  was  naturally  thought'bj  our  wary  forbears  to  be  the  safest, 
if  not  the  only  satis&ctory  proof  that  it  came  alive  into  the  world ; 
and  hence  the  existing  criterion.  But  surely  this  reasoning  is  not 
notv  receivable.  ^Evidence  of  life/  as  a  certain  annotator  oq 
Glanvil  remarks,  '  may  as  well  be  furnished  by  a  thousand  other 
circumstances.' — (  Vide  Beame's  Glanvil,  p.  193. )  To  establish  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  any  work  on  medical  jurisprudence. 
Why  should  not  breathing,  it  may  well  be  asked,  be  considered  a 
proof  as  conclusive  of  life  as  crying  ?  for  breathing  constitutes  the 
surest  possible  test  of  life ;  and  the  fact  of  a  child  having  breathed 
can  be  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  poetrmortem 
examination  of  the  circulating  system,  and  of  the  respiratory  and 
abdominal  organs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  crying  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  consequence  of  life  in  a  child.  In  cases  of  child  murder, 
for  example,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  child  breathed.  Why 
follow  a  different  rule  in  civil  matters? 

But  even  breathing  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  of  Ufe  in  a  child. 
'  It  may  be  bom,  the  cord  may  be  pulsating,  showing  that  it  is 
alive,  and  yet  it  may  not  respire.' — (Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
p.  268,  7th  edn.)  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  child  may 
live  in  this  state  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  die  from  natural 
causes,  or,  it  may  be,  from  violence. 

In  Bobertson's  case,  there  was  not  only  the  fact  of  breathing,— 
conclusive,  rationally,  in  itself, — ^but  there  was  also  the  fact  that  ci> 
culation  of  the  blood  had  commenced,  for  the  child's  heart  was  '  felt 
distinctly  to  beat ;'  and  yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  child  was  re- 
garded as  a  dead  child. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  there  would  be  danger  in  extend- 
ing the  modue  prohandi  so  as  to  admit  evidence  of  breathing,  when 
established  only  by  post^inortem  examination,  as  sufficient  to  establish 
that  a  child  was  actually  bom  alive,  in  respect  that  some  medical 
authorities  contend  that  a  child  may  be  heard  to  cry  while  in  uteroj 
and  yet  may  be  bom  dead.  But  Dr  Beck  (p.  309)  specially  grapples 
with  this  very  objection,  and  completely  overthrows  it.  For,  while 
he  openly  states  his  entire  disbelief  in  any  of  the  recorded  instances 
of  this  premature  crying,  and  calls  it  a  ^  physical  impossibility,'  he 
deals  with  these  recorded  instances,  and,  after  much  reasoning, 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 
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(1.)  That  respiration  anterior  to  full  birth  is  a  rare  occurrence; 
(2.)  That,  when  it  does  take  place,  it  must  be  under  circumstances 
which  give  the  child  the  best  possible  chance  of  being  bom  alive ; 
(3.)  That,  when  a  child  dies  in  this  situation,  the  respiration  must 
necessarily  be  imperfeety  and  therefore  it  can  create  no  difficulty  in 
cases  where  the  evidences  of  perfect  respiration  are  present ;  (4.) 
That,  when  a  child  dies  in  this  situation,  the  respiration  must,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  be  of  short  duration,  and  therefore  it  can  present 
no  difficulty  in  cases  where,  from  the  appearance  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  it  is  evident  that  respiration  has  been  continued  for  some  time. 
(R  312.) 

Further  comment  on  the  present  state  of  the  law  seems  unneces- 
sary. If  the  modus  probandi  is  extended  in  criminal  cases,  that 
seems  sufficient  to  warrant  a  similar  extension  in  civil  matters.  It 
is,  at  least,  difficult  to  conceive  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the 
same  test  should  not  be  applied  in  all  cases. 

England  and  Scotland  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  which 
ever  at  any  period  required  a  proof  of  crying  as  necessary  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  a  child  was  bom  alive.  Such  a  doctrine  was 
unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  and  is  unheard  of  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  country  but  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  The  sister  king- 
dom, centuries  ago,  saw  its  error,  and  obeyed  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
bat  Scotland  still  holds  out  against  the  unanimous  and  unequivocal 
voice  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  in  maintaining  a  principle, 
whose  only  claim  to  regard  is  its  antiquity,  and  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  all  reason  and  common  sense. 


THE  MONTH. 


lUdgnaiion  of  Lord  Wood. — ^This  event  did  not  take  either  the 
precession  or  the  public  by  surprise,  as  the  state  of  health  of  the 
learned  judge  was  such  as  to  make  his  resignation  a  mere  question 
rf  time.  Lord  Wood  has,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  feith- 
Ailly,  conscientiously,  and  ably  filled  the  onerous  post  of  judge  in  the 
Outer  and  Inner  House ;  and  his  keen  intellect  and  discriminating 
^d  will  be  missed  by  the  suitors  before  the  Court,  as  much  as 
Ao  absence  of  so  esteemed  a  brother  must  be  regretted  by  his  col- 
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leagues.  He  succeeded  Lord  Gillies — ^that  is  to  say,  vras  elevated 
to  the  Bench  on  the  retirement  of  that  eminent  jadge — without 
having  filled  either  of  the  high  Crown  offices.  He  had  for  some 
considerable  time  been  Sheriff  or  Steward  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. His  popularity  as  a  Lord  Ordinary  was  very  great,  and 
he  must  have  felt,  very  shortly  afler  his  elevation,  what  it  is  said 
more  than  one  besides  his  Lordship  have  felt  since  iheir  appoint- 
ment,— that  the  advocate  who  acceptsof  ajudgeship  in  order  to  escape 
the  toils  of  a  large  practice  at  the  bar,  may  find  himself  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  the  judge's  duties.  The  result  not  unfreqaentlj  is, 
an  increase  of  work  with  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  emolumeDt. 
However,  there  can  be  no  more  honourable  post  than  that  of  sl 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice ;  and  whoever  worthily  discharges 
his  duty  in  such  a  sphere,  is  certain  of  retaining  when  he  retires,  if 
not  the  courtesy  title  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  judge, — what  is 
much  better,  and  more  worth  living  for, — ^the  respect  and  unafl^cted 
esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

While  we  write,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  Mr  Mac- 
farlane  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  judicial  seat,  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral being  unwilling  to  leave  his  practice,  and  the  possible  career 
which  undoubtedly  lies  before  him,  should  the  Lord  Advocate  at 
some  early  period  quit  the  post  which  he  so  ably  fills.     No  one 
can  be  surprised  at  the  decision  of  the   Solicitor-General,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that  one  so 
eminently  qualified  should  not  at  present  consent  to  occupy  the 
Bench.      Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Solicitor  has  exhibited  a 
very  marked  talent  for  public  speaking,  of  a  kind  which  we  believe 
would  not  be  unacceptable  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  should 
obtain  the  chance  of  filling  the  first  Crown  Office  in  Scotland.    Hr 
Maitland  having  declined,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  why  Mr 
Macfarlane  should  not  in  turn  obtain  the  offer  of  the  seat.     No  one 
on  the  Conservative  side  has  anything  like  his  claims,  even  if  there 
had  been  any  kind  of  obligation  on  the  Lord  Advocate  to  tender  sucli 
an  office  to  the  opposition,  which  at  present  there  is  not.    The  three 
last  appointed  judges  were  Conservatives  ;  and  so  far  as  any  claim 
of  that  kind  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  it  is  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  overlook  his  own  political  friends.    Mr 
Macfarlane  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  our  most  extensivelj 
employed  pleaders,  having  won  his  way  upwards  by  dint  of  arduous 
and  assiduous  labour.      His  knowledge  of  law  must,  in  the  v«ry 
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nature  of  things,  be  extensive  and  accurate ;  indeed,  we  know  no 
pleader  at  the  har  better  informed  on  the  actual  state  of  the  law« 
His  experience  for  several  years  as  Sheriff  of  the  important  county 
of  Renfrew,  is  an  additional  qualification  for  the  o£Sce  of  judge  in 
the  Supreme  Courts. 

Assuming  that  Mr  Macfarlane  will  be  promoted,  it  will  leave  the 
Sherifi&hip  of  Eenfrew  to  be  disposed  of     In  the  ordinary  case,  the 
senior  Depute  has  the  best  claim  ;  but  there  are  various  considera- 
tions which,  in  the  present  instance,  have  led  to  the  selection  ot 
Mr  Patrick  Fraser  in  place  of  Mr  Heriot.     The  former,  although 
never  a  Depute,  has  been  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  as 
counsel  for  the  Inland  Revenue  Department ;  and  his  position  at  the 
bar  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  preclude  him  from  accepting  of  the 
junior  Deputeship  with  a  view  to  future  promotion.     There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  services  Mr  Fraser  has  rendered  to  the  pro- 
fesaon,  not  only  by  his  admirable  work  on  the  Domestic  Relations, 
but  by  his  numerous  and  valuable  papers  upon  different  branches 
of  the  law,  his  late  pamphlet  upon  the  Divorce  question  being  only 
one  of  many  similar  beneficial  efforts.     No  better  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Mr  Fraser^s  legal  learning  is  held  by  his  brethren 
could  be  given,   than  the   very  general   feeling   which   prevailed 
among  them  when  the  chair  of  Scots  Law  was  vacant,  that  if  Mr 
Fraser  had  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  they  would  have  supported 
liim  in  place  of  any  of  the  others.   It  would  have  been  unfair  to  over- 
look an  able  and  most  industrious  lawyer,  because  in  the  circle  of 
inferior  Crown  appointments  he  held  one  which  precluded  him  from 
rising  to  the  position  of  senior  Depute  by  rotation.   While  approving 
of  the  appointment  of  Mi*  Fraser,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we 
niean  one  single  word  in  disparagement  of  Mr  Heriot,  whose  high 
character  and  amiability,  conjoined  with  his  legal  acquirements, 
>^ould  have  made  him  very  acceptable  to  the  county. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  any  remaining  change  which 
Mr  Mac&rlane's  elevation  may  create,  as  the  recent  junior  appoint- 
ments have  been  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  the  fair  inference 
isj  the  same  course  will  be  adhered  to.  Notwithstanding  certain 
nunours  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  the  gentleman  selected  will  be  of 
some  considerable  number  of  years'  standing.  The  appointment  will 
also,  we  assume,  be  given  on  no  other  than  the  ground  of  merit  and 
fair  professional  position,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  secret  for  keep- 
ing a  party  intact  and  powerful.     It  would  be  very  Utopian  to  urge 
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that  such  appointments  should  be  made  without  reference  to  party ; 
but  so  long  as  the  present  system  exists,  the  selections  ought  to  be 
made  upon  some  recognised  principle  as  little  offensive  as  possible. 

Sheriff  Courts. — ^We  give  elsewhere  a  letter,  from  a  valaed  cor- 
respondent, on  the  important  question  of  the  abolition   of  double 
Sheriflfehips,  and  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  SheriflF-substi- 
tutes,  so  as  to  place  them,  in  point  of  social  status  and  position^  on  a 
par  with  the  County  Court  judges  of  Engfand.    No  question  can 
be  more  important  than  those  discussed  in  the  letter,  both  for  the 
public  and  the  profession.    We  lean  undoubtedly  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  double  Sherifiships  seriously  affecting  the  amount 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  so  affecting  it,  not  because 
litigants  are  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-depute,  bat 
because  they  become  sick  of  expense  and  delay  before  the  cause  is 
in  a  position  to  be  advocated.     Other  causes  operate  in  the  same 
direction,  such  as  the  decision  of  the  Auditor,  not  to  allow  the 
necessary  charges  of  the  country  agent  as  a  portion  of  the  judicial 
expenses,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  a  litigant,  whether  he  gain  or 
lose  his  plea.    It  is  clearly  our  interest  to  have  all  such  barriers  re- 
moved, with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  miserable  show  of  business 
which  is  making  so  many  consider  gravely  what  is  to  be  the  future 
position  of  the  Court  of  Session.     Equally,  however,  we  regard  it  as 
the  business  of  the  public  more  than  ourselves  to  agitate  against  the 
double  Sheriffships.  The  office  of  Sheriff-depute  serves  many  excel- 
lent purposes,  and  is  not  so  utterly  indefensible  as  our  correspondent 
assumes,  although  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  it  do  not  balance  the  evils  which  it  undoubtedly  entails. 
The  benefits  to  which  we  point  are  not  those  of  enabling  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  govern  Scotland,  as  it  is  alleged  was  the  reason  given 
for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  office,  when  its  necessity  was 
seriously  questioned  some  years  back.     Scotland,  we  believe,  would 
go  on  equally  well  without  any  *  government'  of  the  kind  indicated ; 
and  we  believe  also,  that  both  the  prosperity  and  prestige  of  the 
Scotch  bar  would  survive  the  abolition.     If  our  correspondent's 
view  be  a  true  one,  that  the  existence  of  the  office  is  a  direct  hin- 
drance to  cases  coming  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  leaving  both  the 
Court  with  diminished  business,  and  litigants  disgusted  with  the 
legal  machinery  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any 
branch  of  the  profession  to  prevent  its  suppression.     Those  who 
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would,  in  the  usual  course,  have  looked  forward  to  such  an  office, 
would  be  compensated  by  an  additional  share  of  professional  work, 
and  many  able  and  excellent  men  saved  from  being  s/ielved  at  a  period 
of  life  when  their  faculties  are  at  the  best.     We  cannot  envy  the 
lot  of  a  counsel,  who,  having  obtained  his  appointment  as  Sheriff- 
depute,  finds  that,  while  he  has  got  a  post  not  over-lucrative,  he 
gradually  drops  out  of  professional  employment,  and  is  left  for  the 
remainder  of  his  career  to  eat  his  heart  in  enforced  idleness.     Of 
course  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  discuss  those  cases  where  a 
barrister  thus  attains  to  a  better  position  than  either  his  abilities  or 
professional  standing  entitled  him  to  expect ;  for  that  would  be  to 
assume  that  there  are  such  cases,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that  there  are.    There  are  usually  two 
ways  in   which  the  profession  may  view  such  projected  changes : 
one,  that  the  abolition  may  appear  to  be  only  an  apparent  loss, 
with,  in  the  end,  a  real  and  substantial  gain ;  another  and  a  nar- 
rower view,  that  it  would  be  a  positive  and  irreparable  loss,  which 
no  additional  business  to  be  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
could  ever  repair.    The  public  will  judge  of  the  question  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.     They  will  only  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  its  relation  to  speedy  and  cheap  justice ;  and  when  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  community  in  this  serious  light,  we  trust  that  no 
professional  prejudices  will    prevent  us  discussing  it  fairly  and 
calmly,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit. 


SHERIFF  COURTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Jurisprudence, 

Sib, — Mr  Buchanan,  one  of  the  members  for  Glasgow,  in  addressing 
his  constitaents  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  January,  dropped  the  follow- 
ing emmb  of  comfort  to  that  deserving  class  of  officials,  the  Sheriff- 
substitutes,  who  tbink  themselves  so  ill-used  compared  with  their  brethren 
tbe judges  of  tbe  English  County  Courts: — 

*I  am  aware  that  the  increased  range  of  jurisdiction  in  our  local  Courts, 
however  beneficial  to  the  public,  imposes  additional  labour  on  tbe  Sherifis. 
The  truth  is,  that  Scotland  is  unfairly  dealt  with  as  to  the  services  and 
remQDeration  of  tbese  officers.  The  County  Court  judges  in  England, 
iione  of  whom  have  so  much  business  as  some  of  our  own  Sherififk,  receive 
salaries  varying  in  amount  from  L.IOOO  to  L.1500  per  annum.  There 
c^  be  no  reason  why,  on  this  side  of  tbe  Tweed,  the  same  work,  or 
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rather  much  more  work,  shoald  be  compensated  with  L.500  to  Li.1000. 
If  the  Lord  Advocate  shall  take  ap  this  subject  of  SheriflT  Court  re- 
form, I  hope  he  will  not  OTerlook  this  necessary  part  of  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  an  increase  of  salary  might  be  supplied  by  a  change,  which  I 
believe  the  country  would  approve  of,— doing  away  with  the  office  of  the 
Sheriff  principals  or  deputes,  after  the  death  of  the  present  holders  of 
office.  By  such  a  course  the  dignity  of  the  local  judges  would  be  ad- 
vanced, their  emoluments  improved,  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sheriffs 
principal,  which  is  practically  a  mere  delay  and  obstruction  of  the  course 
of  a  suit,  would  be  done  away  with.  I  would  also  remark  that,  under 
any  change  of  system,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  vest  in  the  Crown  the 
patronage  now  exercised  by  the  Sheriffs-depute,  of  appointing  their  own 
substitutes.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr  Buchanan  has  here  touched  a  chord  in 
unison  with  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  on  this  question.     The  dexterity 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  saved  the  double  sheriffship  in  1853 ;  more,  how- 
ever, from  the  ignorance  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Scottish  institutions,  than  from  any  merit  in  the  cause  itself;  and  when 
once  the  subject  comes  to  be  properly  understood,  it  wfli  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  existing  arrangement.    The  maintenance  of  the  double 
office  was  for  some  time  treated  as  a  so-called  Edinburgh  question,  and 
as  one  of  the  proper  privileges  of  the  Scottish  bar.     This  might  be,  were 
the  appointments  the  reward  of  professional  merit,  instead  of  political 
subserviency,  which  notoriously  they  are.     But  the  class  benefited  is 
so  exceedingly  select  in  its  character,  the  appointments  so  few  and  far 
between,  that,  apart  altogether  from  public  considerations,  many  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  are  rather  in  favour 
of  than  against  the  change  proposed.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
necessity  of  allowing  every  inferior  court  process,  after  being  disposed 
of  by  the  Sheriff-substitute,  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the  Sheriff  in  Edinburgh 
for  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting much  valuable  and  important  busmess,  which  would  otherwise, 
naturally  and  ineritably,  flow  into  the  Supreme  Court.    Every  one  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  very  expeditious  way  in  which  the  judgments  of 
the  Sheriff-substitute  come  up  for  review,  direct  to  the  Inner  House,  in 
bankruptcy  cases,  under  the  Act  of  1856 ;  and  if  justice  can  thus  be 
well  administered  in  such  an  important  branch  of  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  use  of  two  judgments  m  the  inferior  court  in  other  cases,  especi- 
ally as  under  existing  arrangements  the  opinion  of  the  Sheriff  cannot  be 
obtained  without  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
time.    It  is  held,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  incompetency  in  advocating 
the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-substitute  direct ;  but  this  is  not  the  interest 
of  the  party  found  to  be  in  the  wrong.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  his 
wish  to  obtain  as  much  delay  as  possible ;  and  the  law  says  he  may  have 
it,  whatever  be  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  party  holding  the  decision  of 
the  inferior  court  in  his  favour.    Cheap  and  ready  access  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  do  away  with  this,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  most 
effective  safeguard  against  any  caprice  or  tyranny  to  which  the  local 
judges  may  otherwise  be  liable.    The  present  system  is  nothing  else  than 
employing  two  men  to  do  what  is  properly  only  one  man's  work.     When, 
in  1846,  the  English  lawyers  were  establishing  their  County  Courts  on  the 
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model  of  our  Sheriff  Courts,  they  did  not  borrow  this  feature  of  oor 

sjstem,  because  they  could  not  be  made  to  understand  it.     They  are, 

howerer,  beginning  now  to  see  through  it.     They  are  saying,  If  the 

Sheriff  is  fit  for  his  work,  why  should  he  be  permitted  to  do  the  duty  by 

deputy  T  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  deputy,  why  should  the 

suitor  be  compelled  to  take,  not  the  deputy's  opinion  only,  but  the 

opinioo  of  the  Sheriff  as  well?  and  if  the  substitute  is  qualified,  what 

purpose  is  served  by  his  having  a  superior  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  Court 

of  Session  is  so  accessible  as  a  court  of  review  f    To  this  argument  I 

do  not  well  see  the  answer.    Again,  many  persons,  like  Mr  Buchanan, 

are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so  important  an  office  as  that  of  resident 

Sheriff  should  be  filled  on  the  nomination  of  a  private  individual.    The 

patronage  certainly  ought  to  be  given  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who 

would  be  responsible  in  Parliament  for  any  abuse  of  its  exercise.    The 

cage  for  the  change  proposed  is  also  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 

Sheriff-substitutes,  as  a  class,  are  now,  on  the  whole,  very  capable  men  ; 

and  if  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Sheriff 

Courts  should  be  further  increased,  no  consideration  ought  to  interfere 

with  the  office  of  judge  being  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  in 

point  of  status  and  employment,  so  that  the  country,  instead  of  having, 

as  in  former  times,  to  put  up  with  the  services  of  those  who  have  failed 

at  the  bar,  may  secure  those  who,  for  their  years  and  standing,  have 

attained  comparative  success. 

But  whether  so  radical  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sheriff 
Courts  is  for  the  present  attempted  or  not,  I  hope  that  next  session 
will  see  the  accomplishment  of  a  reform  which  for  some  years  you  have 
constantly  advocated  ;    I  mean  the  proposal  to  extend  the  summary 
procedure  of  the  Small  Debt  Court  to  all  cases  under  L.25,  with  an  ap- 
peal on  a  case  stated  to  the  Court  of  Session  or  Circuit  Court  on  ques- 
tions of  law.     The  greater  one's  experience  of  the  working  of  an  appeal 
on  a  case  stated,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  satisfied  of  its  practicability. 
Already  it  is  in  actual  operation,  under  a  number  of  statutes,  with  com- 
plete success.    In  particular,  I  may  refer  te  the  very  satisfactory  way 
in  which  the  many  nice  questions  arising  under  the  Valuation  Acts,  as 
administered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  are  submitted  to  review. 
The  20  and  21  Vict.,  cap.  58,  entitled  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners,  '  to  require  the  said  Commissioners 
or  magistrates  to  state  specially,  and  to  sign,  the  case  on  which  the 
question  arose,  together  with  the  determination  thereupon,  and  to  trans- 
mit such  case  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  may  be  remitted  to  the  senior  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Lord 
Ordinary  officiating  in  Exchequer  causes  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for 
their  opLoion  thereon ;  and  such  judges  to  whom  such  case  may  be  sub- 
mitted shall  with  all  convenient  speed  give  and  subscribe  their  opinion 
thereon;  and  according  to  such  opinion,  the  valuation  or  assessment 
which  shall  have  been  the  cause  of  such  appeal  shall  be  altered  or  con- 
finned.*    In  this  manner,  during  the  four  years  this  statute  has  been 
io  operation,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has  been  given  on  from  thirty  to 
^orty  cases,  which  have  been  printed  for  official  use,  and  which  form  a 
^aloable  body  of  law  relating  to  the  valuation  of  lands  and  heritages. — I 
un,  etc.,  A  Law  Reformer. 
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COURT  OP  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Beattte  v.  M'Kat  and  Othebs. — Jan,  9. 

Reduction — Contract 

Mr  Beattie,  Inspector  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  sues  for  reduc- 
tion of  a  deed  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the  defender,  M'Kaj, 
late  GoTemor  of  the  Barony  Poorhonse,  and  the  other  defenders,  Pater- 
son,  Falton,  etc.,  acting  as  a  quorum  of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Parochial  Board.  The  ground  of  reduction  is,  that  they  contracted  with 
M^Eay  without  authority;  but  the  pursuer  proposed  to  put  in  issue 
whether  particular  clauses  of  the  agreement  only  were  unauthorized,  thus 
intending  to  let  the  agreement  stand  as  a  whole  while  reducing  it  in  part 
The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  reported  the  case,  with  a  note,  adopting 
the  views  of  the  defenders,  that  the  whole  agreement  must  be  put  in  issue. 
This  view  the  Court,  after  hearing  counsel  for  the  pursuer,  unanimously 
confirmed,  without  caUing  on  opposite  counsel,  finding  the  defenders 
entitled  to  expenses. 

Adv,,  Affleck  v.  Affleck. — Jan.  14. 

Fraud — Beparation — Interdict 

William  Affleck,  of  Linkens,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the 
year  1852,  granted  a  lease  to  his  oldest  daughter  of  the  lands  of  Linkens, 
extending  to  about  300  acres,  at  a  rent  of  L.50  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  he  signed  an  agreement  of  sale  of  the  stock  and  crop  of  the  farm  for 
the  price  of  L.40.  Thereafter,  in  the  year  1854,  he  executed  a  disposi- 
tion in  favour  of  his  said  daughter  of  the  lands  in  question,  and  Miss 
Affleck  was  afterwards  infeft  as  proprietrix  of  said  lands.  William 
Affleck,  the  father,  is  an  old  man  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age ;  and 
he  alleges  that,  when  the  deeds  so  granted  by  him  were  executed,  he  was 
of  a  weak  and  facile  disposition,  and  easily  imposed  upon,  and  that  these 
deeds  were  impetrated  ^om  him  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Affleck,  through 
fraud  and  circumvention.  lie  has  brought  an  action  of  reduction  of  the 
deeds  accordingly.  Miss  Affleck,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
deeds  were  granted  by  her  father  for  a  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and 
while  he  was  perfectly  able  to  grant  such  deeds ;  that  she  being  the  only 
one  of  the  family  capable  of  managing  the  farm,  her  father  often  proposed 
to  let  it  to  her ;  that  the  farm  is  entered  in  the  valuation  roll  at  L.70  a 
year ;  that  it  is  burdened  with  an  heritable  debt,  the  interest  of  which  is 
L.25  ;  that  the  disposition  is  granted  to  her  under  burden  of  an  annuity 
of  L.15  each  to  her  brother  and  sister ;  and  that  thus  there  remains  to 
her  only  L.15  a  year,  less  taxes  and  public  burdens.  In  this  state  of 
matters,  and  just  before  the  action  of  reduction  was  brought,  William 
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Affleck  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff  for  interdict  against  his  daughter 
selling  or  interfering  with  the  stock  and  crop  on  the  farm,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  interim  manager  thereof,  until  the  action  of  redaction  which 
he  th^  contemplated  raising  was  disposed  of.  The  Sheriff  granted  inter- 
dict, and  appointed  a  manager  accordingly,  and  then  sisted  process  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  redaction.  An  advocation  of  this  interlocutor  was 
brought  bj  Miss  Affleck.  She  contended  that  the  application  to  the 
Sheriff  was  incompetent,  and  also  that  interdict  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
00  the  gronnd  that  she  had  been  for  seyeral  years  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  and  of  the  stock  and  crop  thereon.  The  Court  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  sisting  process  until  the  issue  of 
the  action  of  reduction,  could  not  be  maintained  in  its  entirety.  But  it 
being  stated  at  the  bar  that  the  action  of  reduction  was  now  ripe  for  trial, 
issues  having  been  adjusted  and  notice  of  trial  given,  they  thought  it  more 
expedient  for  all  parties  not  to  dispose  of  this  advocation  in  the  meantime, 
and  therefore  superseded  consideration  of  the  case  hoc  sttxtu,  and  reserved 
aU  questions  of  expenses. 

Mair  v.  Inglis. — Jan.  18. 
Extract — Proof  of  Tenor. 
Hugh  Mair,  bootmaker,  Glasgow,  obtained  a  verdict  for  damages 
againBt  W.  Inglis,  printer  there,  and  desired  to  extract  decree  for  the  said 
damages.  The  extractor  refused  to  grant  extract,  because  the  principal 
summons  was  not  produced  to  him.  It  appears  that  the  principal  sum- 
mons is  lost,  and  the  pursuer  moved  the  Court  for  authority  to  hold  the 
copy  of  the  summons,  which  had  been  in  process  all  the  time,  equivalent 
to  the  principaL  To  this  the  defender  refused  to  consent,  and  the  Court 
held  that,  consent  being  refused,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  the  copy 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  principal,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  the  tenor  of  the  lost  summons. 

J.  AND  C.  Oardneb  r.  Anderson. — Jan.  21. 
Partnership — New  Trial. 
The  pursners  are  merchants  in  Belfast,  and  they  furnished  to  Anderson, 
Crichton,  and  Co.,  commission  agents,  Manchester,  a  quantity  of  starch, 
for  the  price  of  which  they  sued  James  Anderson,  merchant.  Miller  Street, 
Glasgow.  They  obtained  a  verdict,  by  11  to  1,  against  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  himself  out,  or  allowed  himself  when  held  out,  to  be 
a  partner  of  that  firm,  and  that  they  furnished  the  starch  believing  him  to 
be  a  partner.  He  moved  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should 
not  be  set  aside,  and  the  Court  unanimously  refused  it,  the  Lord  President 
remarking  that  the  evidence  that  he  held  himself  out  as  a  partner  was 
very  delicate,  but  that  he  had  not  taken  proper  precautions  to  warn  the 
pursuers  that  his  connection  with  the  firm  which  changed  itself  into 
Anderson,  Crichton,  and  Co.  had  terminated,  but  left  them  still  entitled  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  partner  of  that  firm. 

Bell  and  Others  v.  Beid  and  Othbrs. — Jan.  22. 
Bight  of  Way— New  Trial 
This  is  an  action  brought  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
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Ei^lesfield,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  declared  that  there  exists  a  public 
footpath  f^om  Eaglesfield  to  the  town  of  Lockerbie,  in  Damfnesshire, 
which  footroad  the  parsners  allege  passes  over  the  defenders'  lands  of 
Gnshethill.    The  case  was  tried  before  the  Lord  President  and  a  jnrj  in 
the  month  of  Jnly  last,  on  the  following  issae : — 'Whether,  for  forty  years 
and  upwards,  or  for  time  immemorial,  prior  to  the  2d  day  of  Febroaiy 
1860,  there  has  existed  a  public  footroad  or  right  of  way  for  foot-passen- 
gers leading  northwards  from  the  village  of  Eaglesfield  to'  the  Tarions 
points  marked  on  a  plan  in  process,  '  and  from  thence  leading  to  the 
village  of  Tandergarth  and  town  of  Lockerbie  V    The  jury  retamed  a 
verdict  for  the  pursuers.    The  defenders  moved  for  a  rule  upon  the  pur- 
suers, to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside,  on  three 
grounds,  viz. : — Ist,  In  respect  the  pursuers  had  not  adduced  evidence  of 
the  alleged  footpath  being  a  public  right  of  way  between  the  two  public 
places  mentioned  in  the  issue — ^viz.,  the  village  of  Eaglesfield  and  the  towD 
of  Lockerbie — sufficient  in  law  to  warrant  the  verdict ;  that  the  parsuers 
had  failed  to  prove  a  public  road  fi-om  one  terminus  to  the  other ;  and 
that  the  evidence  applied  only  to  a  small  portion  at  one  end  of  the  road. 
2d,  Because  any  evidence  that  was  adduced  of  persons  passing  over  the 
defenders'  lands  was  not  evidence  of  that  kind  of  use  sufficient  to  establish 
a  public  right  of  way ;  that  it  was  the  evidence  merely  of  cottars  and 
neighbours  passing  over  the  defenders'  lands,  not  from  one  public  place  to 
another,  but  from  their  own  houses,  going  generally  to  their  work  on  the 
defenders'  and  neighbouring  farms.    And  dd.  Because  the  pursuers  had 
failed  to  prove  continued  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  road  for  forty 
years.     The  Court,  after  hearing  the  defenders'  counsel  on  all  these 
grounds,  granted  the  rule. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Susp.  and  Lib.^  Wilson  v.  Stronach. — Jan.  9. 

Diligence — Bill  of  Exchange. 

The  complainer  was  incarcerated  on  a  warrant  to  imprison  granted  upon 
an  expired  charge  given  upon  a  protested  bill.  The  warrant  is  for  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  L.d25  and  interest,  under  deduction  of  a  sum  of  L.99y 
and  the  debt  for  which  the  complainer  was  booked  in  the  prison  books  at 
the  time  of  his  incarceration  was  for  that  amount.  As  admitted  by  the 
respondent,  a  further  sum  of  L.13  had  been  paid  by  the  complainer,  for 
which  no  credit  was  given  or  deduction  made.  The  defence  upon  which 
the  respondent  relied  was,  that  he  rectified  the  error  by  lodging  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  a  new  and  corrected  state,  crediting  the  omitted  snin, 
and  by  writing  to  the  keeper  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  state ;  that  he 
substituted  a  correct  state ;  and  that  the  keeper  consequently  booked  the 
complainer  for  the  restricted  sum.  Intimations  to  a  like  effect  were  stated 
to  have  been  made  to  the  agents  for  the  complainer.  The  complainer 
having  presented  a  note  of  suspension  and  liberation,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
( Jerviswoode)  passed  the  note,  and  granted  warrant  for  the  liberation  o( 
the  complainer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  on  awarr&Dt) 
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the  direct  object  of  which  was  to  enforce  payment  of  a  sum  which  was  in 
excess  of  what  was  truly  due  to  the  respondent.  His  Lordship  held  that 
the  restrictioD,  as  respected  the  amount  of  the  debt,  did  not  avoid  or  meet 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  warrant  on  which  the  com- 
plainer  was  apprehended  and  committed  was  a  warrant  obtained  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  larger  sum,  and  that  that  warrant  had  neither  been 
competently  restricted  nor  withdrawn. 

The  Court,  on  the  same  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  adhered 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor  in  so  far  as  it  granted  liberation,  but 
limited  the  suspension  to  the  excess  above  the  true  amount  of  the  debt 
due  by  the  complainer. 

Pti.far  Reccd  of  Seq,^  Brambon  and  Mandt.  v.  Stephens. — Jan.  9. 
Recal  of  Sequestratum^Act  22  and  23  Vict,  cap,  33. 

This  is  a  petition  for  recal  of  a  sequestration,  under  the  Bankruptcy 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1860  (22  and  23  Yict.,  cap.  33).    The  peti- 
tion for  sequestration  was  presented  on  5th  February  1861,  at  the  instance 
of  the  bankrupt,  '  William  Henry  Stephens,  newspaper  proprietor,  for- 
merly residing  at  Upper  Belgrave  Place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
now  residing  at  Dunoon,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  with  concurrence  of 
Andrew  Rutherglen,  accountant  in  Glasgow.'      The  Lord  Ordinary 
granted  sequestration,  and  remitted  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyle.    At  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  at  which  were  present  only  Mr  Rutherglen  for  him- 
self, and  as  mandatory  for  another  creditor,  and  two  other  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  an  hotel-keeper  at  Inverary,  as  mandatories  for  two  other 
allied  creditors,  Mr  Rutherglen  was  appointed  trustee.    In  his  statutory 
examination,  the  bankrupt,  examined  by  the  Sheriff-substitute,  deponed, 
'  I  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  never  in  Scotland  till  about  the  23d 
December  last,  but  I  have  lived  in  Argyleshire  uninterruptedly  since  then. 
I  have  no  property  of  any  description  in  Scotland,  excepting,  of  course, 
my  clothes,  and  a  little  money  for  current  expenses.    I  have  two  creditors 
in  Scotland, — ^Mr  Andrew  Rutherglen,  my  trustee,  to  whom  I  ewe  L.  175, 
and  Mr  Middleton,  to  whom  I  owe  L.75.    I  left  England  in  consequence 
^  my  present  embarrassment,  and  because  warrants  were  out  for  my 
Apprehension.    I  came  to  Scotland  for  sequestration,  partly  in  order  to 
avoid  exposure  in  London,  and  partly  because  I  understood  that  the 
loatter  could  be  carried  through  more  dieaply  in  Scotland ;  and  this  was 
of  importance  to  me,  as  my  father  had  refused  to  make  any  advances  for 
the  poipose  unless  I  came  to  this  country.'    '  The  debt  due  to  Mr  Ruther- 
glen is  the  probable  amount  of  his  bill  of  costs  for  expense  and  trouble  in 
sIftiDg  the  partnership  affairs.'    '  I  was  recommended  to  come  to  the 
county  of  Argyle,  in  particular,  because  I  was  not  well,  and  because  it 
was  a  quiet  place,  where  unnecessary  publicity  would  be  avoided.'    The 
^>&nkrupt  was  discharged  on  17th  September  1861,  on  the  usual  report 
by  the  trustee,  and  his  certificate  that  thirteen  creditors  had  ranked  their 
claims  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  and  eleven  of  them  concurred  in  his 
application  for  discharge,  and  that  the  amount  in  value  was  L.3055,  lis. 
9d],  and  that  the  value  of  the  two  non-concurring  creditors'  claims  was 
1^*150,  48.     The  present  petition  for  recal  was  presented  on  8th  April 
1861,  and  the  record  was  not  closed  tiU  October.    The  Lord  Ordinary 
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( Jerriswoode)  refused  the  petition  for  recal ;  but  the  Court  altered,  and 
recalled  the  sequestration. 

The  Lord  Jnstice-Glerk  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Act  of  23 
and  24  Yict.,  cap.  83,  had  been  passed.  Prima  facie^  the  present  was  a 
strong  case  for  recaJ,  and  it  seemed  most  expedient  that  the  bankrapt's 
estate  should  be  distributed  among  his  creditors,  according  to  the  law  of 
England.  The  bankrupt  was  an  Englishman  who  had  no  connection  with 
Scotland,  and  whose  creditors,  with  trifling  exceptions  (if  any),  were 
English,  whose  estate  (if  any)  was  in  England,  and  whose  avowed  object 
in  coming  to  Scotland  was  to  obtain  sequestration.  The  Lord  Ordinary 
seemed  to  have  been  moved  bj  the  undue  delay  in  proceeding  with  the 
petition  for  recal,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  bankrupt  had  been  discharged; 
but  he  (the  Lord  Justice-Clerk),  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  delaj, 
was  not  much  affected  by  it,  as  this  was  a  sequestration  devised  and 
intended,  in  its  origin  and  whole  object,  not  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  or 
for  the  distribution  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt  alone,  its  sole  object  being  to  obtain  his  discharge. 

WiNTON  AND  Co.  V,  R.  THOMSON  AND  Co. — Jcm.  17. 

Proof  of  Tenor— Trust  for  Creditors. 

This  is  a  suspension  of  a  charge  on  a  bill,  on  the  ground  ihvX  it  was 
granted  to  one  M'Intosh,  as  the  price  of  his  assent  to  a  composition 
contract  by  the  creditors  of  Winton  and  Co.  M'Intosh  endorsed  it  B. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  of  Manchester ;  and  Winton  and  Co.',  the  acceptors, 
allege  that  Thomson  and  Co.  were  in  league  with  Mcintosh,  and  that  the 
endorsement  was  merely  to  carry  out  the  alleged  fraudulent  preference. 
Thomson  and  Co.  deny  all  knowledge  or  connection  with  the  composition 
contract,  and  maintain  their  privileges  of  bondjide  onerous  indorsees.  The 
alleged  composition  contract  is  not  produced,  and  is  said  to  be  lost.  The 
suspenders  claimed  a  proof  of  its  tenor  mcidenter  in  this  suspension,  wbicb 
the  Court  some  time  ago  allowed,  and  appointed  a  minute  to  be  lodged, 
setting  forth  the  tenor  of  the  agreements,  the  casus  amissionisy  and  the 
adminicles.  Such  a  minute  being  given,  the  chargers  took  objection  to 
the  adminicles,  in  so  far  as  they  not  only  had  no  tendency  to  prove  the 
writing,  but  had  a  decided  tendency  the  other  way.  The  alleged  agree- 
ment was  to  accept  a  composition  of  5s.  in  the  pound,  payable  by  two 
instalments  at  three  and  six  months  from  1st  February  1857;  whereas 
the  bills,  letters,  and  receipts  produced  as  adminicles,  showed  that  the 
creditors  were  paid  at  totally  different  dates,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
regular  complex  deed,  but  in  reality  a  scramble  among  the  creditors, 
each  one  taking  what  he  could  get. 

The  Court  repelled  the  objection,  and  sustained  the  adminicles,  hold- 
ing that,  although  they  might  appear  inconsistent,  they  clearly  bore 
reference  to  a  composition  contract,  and  the  inconsistencies  might  be 
explained  away  by  the  parole  proof.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a  proof  should  not  have  been  allowed,  even  had 
there  been  no  adminicles  produced  at  all ;  but,  at  all  events,  those  before 
the  Court  had  manifestly  reference  to  the  substantial  matter  in  dispute, 
namely,  whether  there  was  a  composition  contract  among  the  creditors. 
The  Court,  therefore,  pronounced  the  usual  interlocutor,  sustaining  the 
adminicles,  and  allowing  a  proof  of  the  tenor  and  casus  amissioms. 
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Magistrates  of  Elgin  v,  Bobertson  and  Others. — Jan.  17. 
mght  of  Way— New  Trial. 
The  present  action  was  raised  in  November  1860,  by  the  porsaers, 
against  James  Robertson,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  North  College, 
and  Alexander  Robertson,  the  manager  of  his  affairs,  and  two  tenants  of 
part  of  the  sabjects,  and  against  William  Grigor,  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Blaekfriars*  Hangh ;  the  object  of  the  action  being  to  have  it 
fonnd  and  declared  that  there  exists  a  public  right  of  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lossie  upon  these  properties. 
Both  lands  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Elgin. 

The  case  was  tried  by  a  jury  at  the  autumn  sittings,  who  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  pursuers.  Counsel  were  some  time  ago  heard  on  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  the  Court  now  granted. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Wood  (in  which  the  other  judges  concurred)  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — Before 
granting  a  new  trial,  the  Court  should  be  convinced,  either  that  the  ver- 
dict has  no  evidence  at  all  to  support  it,  or  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  in 
this  sense,  that  there  cannot  be  found  in  it  any  reasonable  support  for  the 
verdict, — ^that  it  is  palpably^  or,  as  it  is  called,  flagrantly,  opposed  to  the 
evidence.   The  issue  that  was  tried  in  the  present  case  was,  whether  there 
had  been  uninterrupted  use  as  a  footpath  for  forty  years,  or  for  time  im- 
memorial, prior  to  1840  or  1845.    In  answer  to  that  issue,  it  would  be 
Bofficient  for  the  pursuer  (if  interruption  previous  to  that  date  were  in- 
structed by  the  defender)  to  make  out  forty  years'  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion, begimung  at  a  date  prior  to  1840.    In  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
jury,  there  was  clear  proof  of  interruption  at  and  before  1885,  continued 
down  to  1845,  and  (it  must  be  presumed)  that  interruption  was  continued 
to  the  present  time.    From  1835,  up  to  1829,  there  had  at  least  been  no 
peaceable  and  uninterrupted  use.    The  remotest  dates  to  which  the  pur- 
suers* evidence  of  use  went  back,  was  1798  as  to  North  College  lands, 
&pd  1802  as  to  Blackfriars'  Haugh;  and  even  assuming  that  the  posses- 
sion had  been  uninterrupted  from  the  earliest  of  these  dates  down  till 
1829  or  1835,  in  the  one  view  a  period  of  only  thirty-one  years,  in  the 
other  a  period  of  only  thirty-sevei  years,  the  period  proved  would  fall 
short  of  forty  years'  possession,  which  was  requisite  to  establish  the  pur- 
Boers'  right.     The  presumption  that  possession  existed  prior  to  the  date 
op  to  which  the  memory  of  witnesses  went,  which  was  given  effect  to  by 
the  HoQse  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Rogers  v.  Harvey,  did  not  apply  to 
this  case.    There  the  evidence  of  possession  went  back  for  thirty-four 
y^rs,  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest  witness,  and  there  was  no 
^dence  as  to  the  possession  prior.    Here  there  was  no  room  for  such  a 
presumption;  the  proof  of  the  state  of  possession  prior  to  1798  was 
entirely  adverse  to  the  pursuers'  case,  and  in  support  of  it  there  was  no 
evidence.    There  was  no  conflict  of  proof,  as  it  had  been  proved  by  evi- 
dence consistent  and  uncontradicted,  that  prior  to  1798  no  right  of  foot- 
path was  used  or  enjoyed  along  the  lands  either  of  North  College  or 
Blackfriars'  Haugh.    In  whatever  point  of  view  the  case  was  presented, 
the  verdict  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  finally  settling  the  rights  of 
parties,  and  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  must  therefore  be  made  absolute. 
Expenses  reserved. 
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Jf.  P.,  Broad  v,  Edgar  and  Others. — Jan.  16. 
JSepresentation — Intestate  Succession  Act 

An  important,  and,  we  believe,  the  first,  ease  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 18  Yict,  c.  23,  sec.  1,  generally  known  as  the  Intestate  Saccession 
Act,  has  just  been  decided  by  Lord  Neaves.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
manner  of  distributing  the  moveable  estate  of  Miss  Janet  Irvine,  who  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  relations  nearer  than  cousins-german.  The  qnestJOD 
was  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  multiplepoinding,  in  which  there  were 
two  sets  of  claimants, — one  claiming  at  common  law  as  nearest  of  kin, 
and  the  others  maintaining  a  right  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
introduces  the  doctrine  of  representation  in  moveable  succession,  where- 
by children  of  predeceasing  next  of  kin  are  entitled  to  represent  tbeir 
parents.  The  first  claimants  were  children  of  the  deceased  sisters  of  the 
deceased  father  of  the  intestate,  and,  consequently,  first  coosins.  The 
second  were  grandchildren  of  deceased  sisters  of  the  intestate,  their 
parents  having  predeceased  the  intestate,  and  therefore  second  consins. 
From  the  annexed  interlocutor  and  note  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  it  will  be 
observed  that  his  Lordship  has  preferred  the  former,  holding  that  the 
principle  of  representation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  maintained  by 
some  of  the  claimants,  does  not  apply : — 

'Edinburgh,  14th  January  1862. 

*  The  Lord  Ordinary  having  heard  parties'  procurators,  and  considered 
the  closed  record  and  whole  process,  ranks  and  prefers  the  six  claimants, 
Michael  Broad,  alias  Brodie,  William  Broad,  aUas  Brodie,  William  Broad, 
alias  Brodie,  William  Ormiston,  Margaret  Milles  or  Finney,  and  her  hus- 
band for  his  interest,  Mrs  Jean  Johnstone  or  Edgar,  and  Mrs  Jean  Car- 
ruthers  or  Beattie,  to  the  whole  fund  in  medio^  in  terms  of  their  claim.  No. 
11  of  process :  Repels  the  claims  of  the  whole  of  the  other  claimants,  and 
decerns :  Finds  the  said  six  claimants  before  named  entitled  to  expenses : 
Allows  an  account  thereof  to  be  given  in,  and  remits  the  same,  when 
lodged,  to  the  auditor,  to  tax  and  to  report. 

(Signed)         '  Charles  Neaves.' 

Note. — The  six  claimants  preferred  by  the  prefixed  interlocutor  are 
undoubtedly  the  parties  entitled  to  the  whole  succession  in  dispute,  un- 
less their  rights  are  diminished  by  the  recent  statute,  18  Yict.,  c  23. 
They  are  the  cousins-german  of  the  defunct,  who  left  no  other  relations 
nearer  or  equally  near  in  degree. 

The  claims  of  the  other  competing  claimants  are  founded  on  that 
statute,  by  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  representation  in  moveables  is  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  Scotland. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  the  general  principle  of  representation 
is  established,  but  it  is  qualified  by  the  following  provision : — <  Provided 
always  that  no  representation  shall  be  admitted  among  collaterals  after 
brothers'  and  sisters'  descendants.' 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  parties  regards  the  construction  of 
this  provision.  But  the  Lord  Ordinary  has  not  been  able  to  see  that  its 
construction  is  attended  with  any  difficulty. 
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The  represeDtation  introdaced  bj  the  statute,  which  obTioaslj  infers 
merelj  the  snbstitatioii  of  a  child  or  descendant  for  its  parent  in  the 
matter  of  succession,  and  has  no  relation  to  liability  or  passive  title,  may 
arise  among  descendants  of  the  intestate,  or  it  may  arise  among  col- 
laterals. Among  descendants  it  is  unlimited.  When  an  intestate  leaves 
child,  or  children,  and  leaves  also  grandchildren,  or  great-grandchildren, 
of  a  predeceasing  child,  the  remotest  descendants  take  the  saccession  jure 
representationis  along  with  the  nearest. 

Bat  among  collaterals  the  representation  is  not  nnlimited.  It  holds 
clearly  to  the  fall  extent  in  the  case  of  all  the  descendants  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  intestate.  If  the  intestate  leaves  a  brother  or  sister, 
and  leaves  also  nephews  and  nieces  by  a  predeceasing  brother  or  sister, 
the  representation  holds.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  leaves  nephews  or 
nieces,  and  grand-nephews  or  grand-nieces,  the  child  in  every  such  case 
comes  in  place  of  its  predeceasing  parent. 

But  the  representation  is  expressly  excluded  among  collaterals  *  after 
brothers'  and  sisters'  descendants;'  that  is,  as  the  Lord  Ordinary  under- 
stands it,  there  is  no  representation  where  the  competition  arises  among 
collateral  relations  of  the  intestate  more  remote  than  his  brothers'  and 
asters'  descendants. 

In  the  present  case,  the  intestate  left  no  brother  or  sister,  and  no  de- 
scendant of  a  brother  or  sister.  The  competition  arises  between  cousins- 
german  and  the  descendants  of  cousins-german.  This  is  a  question 
among  collaterals  c^ier — ue^  more  remote  than  brothers'  and  sisters'  de- 
scendants— and,  therefore,  representation  is  not  admitted. 

As  the  question  seems  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  be  clear,  he  has  found 
the  Buccessf ul  claimants  entitled  to  expenses. 

(Initialed)        C.  N. 
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Heb  Majesty's  Advocate  v.  MThebson  and  Others. — Jan.  13. 
(Before  the  Lobd  Justice-Clebk  and  Lords  Ardmillan  and  Neayes.) 

Jane  MTherson  or  Dempster,  Catherine  Stewart,  William  Thwaites, 
u^d  Jessie  Clark  or  Anderson,  were  tried  for  the  theft  of  L.74  from  the 
person  of  an  English  gentleman  (who  had  drunk  five  tumblers  of  toddy), 
aggravated  by  prerious  conviction.  The  previous  conviction  charged 
against  Thwaites  was  one  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Conviction  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  international  law,  that  the 
coQTts  of  one  country  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  penal  laws  of  another. 

The  Court,  by  a  majority,  repelled  the  objection. 

Lord  Ardmillan :  Theft  was  a  crime  against  the  public  law  of  the 
Iloited  Kingdom ;  it  was  a  crime  against  the  law  of  England  as  well  as 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Queen's  courts  of  both  countries  had  jurisdiction  to 
^  persons  accused  of  that  crime.  The  case  was  not  the  same  as  if  the 
^viction  had  passed  before  a  foreign  tribunal — French,  Belgian,  or 
Qennan.  This  was  not  a  conviction  before  a  tribunal  having  that  species 
of  foreign  character,  because  it  was  a  conviction  before  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  Sovereign  of  this  kingdom.  If,  therefore,  there  was  a  common 
quality  in  the  offence  which  made  it  cognizable  in  all  the  Queen's  courts, 
u  theft  meant  the  same  thing  in  England  as  in  Scotland,  he  could  see  no 
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soond  objection  to  proving  a  conviction  in  one  of  the  Qaeen*8  courts 
before  another  of  these  courts,  as  showing  the  qnaUty  attached  to  the 
actor  in  the  crime. 

Lord  Neaves  said  that,  after  every  consideration  he  was  dt^le  to  give  to 
the  matter,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  was  not 
admissible,  and  that  the  objection  ought  to  be  sustained.     It  could  not 
admit  of  doubt  that  an  English  sentence  of  any  kind  was  not  probatio  pro- 
bata in  this  country — no  more  than  any  other  sentence  of  any  other  foreign 
country.    It  was  admitted  by  the  Solicitor-General  that  it  would  not  be 
competent  in  this  case  to  inqmre  whether,  in  regard  to  this  previous  con- 
viction, the  man  had  been  justly  or  fairly  tried,  or  whether  he  was  not 
totally  innocent.    His  Lordship  doubted  whether  the  sentence  of  a  foreign 
court  was  a  conviction  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  Scotland — where  there 
was  only  a  sentence  pronounced,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  jost 
sentence.    He  took  also  this  separate  and  additional  ground  of  objectioo 
to  this  evidence,  that,  although  there  might  be  a  general  resemblance 
between  theft  and  what  was  called  larceny  in  England,  he  could  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  very  different  views  of  theft  were  taken  in  different 
countries.     What  is  regarded  as  theft  in  one  country  might  not  be  con- 
sidered theft  in  another.     There  were  several  things  that  might  be  theft 
in  Scotland  under  local  statute  that  was  not  theft  in  Englfuid,  and  vice 
versa,  and  there  were  many  nice  questions  as  to  what  was  theft  and  what 
was  breach  of  trust ;  so  that  it  was  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the 
crimes  in  the  two  countries  were  in  substance  the  same. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk :  If  this  were  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  Goart, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
what  their  deliverance  should  be.  But  the  question  was  a  very  difficult 
one  when  they  came  to  consider  the  constitution  of  this  Court,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  their  relation  to  the  other  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  observed  that  all  criminal  as  well  as  all  civil  jurisdiction  between 
this  United  Kingdom  flowed  fi-om  one  source— -namely,  from  the  Sovereign; 
in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  sentence  of  all  criminal 
courts  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  were  put  into  execution  by  the 
same  sovereign  authority ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  prosecutor  in  this  Court  was  the  Queen  herself,  acting  through 
her  chief  law  officer.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
anomalous  if,  when  the  public  prosecutor,  representing  the  Queen,  made  a 
charge  of  this  kind,  he  should  not  be  able  to  libel  a  previous  conviction 
for  the  same  offence  from  a  competent  court,  deriving  jurisdiction  from 
the  same  authority.  He  could  easily  understand  a  case  in  which  sncb 
previous  conviction  should  not  be  admissible  if  the  crime  was  not  of  the 
same  quality  in  the  two  countries,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  there  existed  any  essential  difference 
between  what  constituted  theft  in  the  two  countries ;  and  he  thought  the 
Act  13  Geo.  m.  clearly  showed  that  theft,  in  its  definition,  was  the 
same  in  both  countries.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  he  was  disposed  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  though  he  could  not  do  so  without  hesitation,  that 
they  were  bound  to  receive  the  evidence  of  this  conviction  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  agamst  the  prisoner.  Verdict — Guilty,  as 
libelled. 
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Bbattib  v.  Gebtkell, — Jan.  20. 

(Before  tlie  Lobd  JusncR-GsKERAL,  the  Lobd  Jusnos-GLERK,  Lords 
Itort,  Cowak,  Akdiollan,  and  Neaybs.) 

Certification  to  Court  of  Seasiofu 

This  ease  came  on  appeal  from  the  Small  Debt  Court  before  the  Circait 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Glasgow,  and  was  certified  to  the  High  Court 
The  question  was,  whether  the  case,  being  purely  cinl,  should  have  been 
certified  to  the  High  Court  or  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  Court,  acting  on  a  precedent  cited,  and  no  objection  being  offered, 
remitted  the  cause  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Sutp^y  Magdonald  v.  Youkg. — Jan.  20. 
Civil  or  CriminaL 

Macdonald,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  for  Airdrie,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Sheriff-substitute  there  against  Young,  a  coalmaster,  praying  that  a 
pecaoiary  penalty  should  be  imposed,  under  the  Act  23  and  24  Yict.,  o. 
15,  for  breach  of  a  regulation  as  to  the  ventilation  of  a  mine.  The  clause 
of  the  Act  upon  which  the  petition  was  laid  warrants  only  the  infliction 
of  a  fioe,  and  gives  no  authority  to  imprison,  either  as  alternative  or  to 
enforce  payment. 

An  appeal  having  been  taken  by  Young  to  the  Sheriff,  he  pronounced 
a  judgment  holding  the  appeal  competent.  The  Fiscal  brought  a  sus- 
pension of  that  judgment  The  respondent  objected  to  the  suspension  as 
incompetent,  on  the  ground,  itter  aUa^  that  the  case  being  of  a  civil  nature, 
could  not  be  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  held  that  the  peniJty  imposed  under  the  clause 
of  the  Act  founded  on  was  a  forfeiture,  intended  to  be  recovered  by  sum- 
mary action  before  the  Justices  or  Sheriff;  and  that  this  being  a  purely 
cinl  matter,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  no  jurisdiction. 

The  other  Judges  having  concurred,  the  suspension  was  refused,  with 
ezpeoaes. 
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CEMtiTa-pABTT— *  Safe  port ' — Construction, — ^A  charter-party  provided  that 
«tt  veael  chartered  should  proceed  *  to  a  safe  port  in  Chili ;'  the  mils  of  lading 
<^ted  that  she  waa  *"  bound  for  Valparaiso  for  orders/  and  she  was  ordered  by 
^  defendants  *'  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso,  there  to  receive  orders  to  a  port  of 
^schaige  in  Chih,  m  accordance  with  the  charter-partv*.'  On  her  arrival  at 
T^^panuo,  she  received  orders  *  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  Carrisal  Bajo.*  Car- 
^  Bajo  was  a  dosed  port,  and  any  ship  entering  it  without  a  permit  from 
we  Government  would  be  confiscated  This  permit  could  not  be  obtained. 
V^  port  was  by  nature  '  a  safe  port,'  and  the  order  given  bona  fde.  At  the 
^  of  the  making  of  the  oluurter-party  neither  the  owners  nor  the  charteren 
Knew  that  any  ports  m  Chili  were  dosed.  Held,  by  the  Court  of  Q.  B.,  that, 
'^'^the  above  circnmstanoes,  Carrisal  Bajo  was  not  'a  sale  port*  within  tha 
meaning  of  the  charter-party.--(0^dbi  v.  Ordkam  and  others,  5  L.  T.  R.  89S.) 
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Guarantee — Past  or  Future  Comsideration, — ^PlaintifFt,  by  the  aerenth  ooont 
in  their  declaration,  sued  defendant  ^for  that  in  consideration  the  plaintiffs 
would  sell  and  deliver  from  time  to  time  goods  to  L.  D.,  the  defendant  guaian* 
teed  and  promised  plaintiffs  from  time  to  time  to  be  responsible  to  them  for 
the  due  payment  of  the  prices  of  the  said  goods.*  Averments  of  sapply  of  goods 
on  credit  to  L.  D.  acooroingly,  that  a  large  sum  was  due  to  plaintiffs  from  him 
on  account  thereof,  and  thtA  all  conditions,  things  and  times  neceasaiy,  etc., 
had  been  fulfilled,  etc.  Breach,  nonpayment  bv  either  L.  D.  or  defendant. 
fhaky  ^  That  the  said  guarantee  and  promise  in  the  said  count  mentioned  wen 
in  writing,  and  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  that  is  to  say :  '*  Gentlemen, 
— ^As  Mr  D.  informs  me  you  require  some  person  to  act  as  guarantee  for  goods 
Supplied  to  him  by  you  in  his  busineBs,  I  have  no  objection  to  act  as  such,  and 
for  payment  of  your  account. — ^Yoors,  etc.,  H.  T.  Grace.*^  And  that,  except  as 
aforesaid,  there  was  never  any  guarantee  or  promise  by  the  defendant  to  tbe 
plaintiffs  in  respect  of  the  matters  in  that  count  mentioned.''  To  this  plea  the 
plaintiffs  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  it  set  forth  nothing  in  bar  to  the 
seventh  count ;  the  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  ffuarant^e 
in  terms  referred  to  a  past  consideration  only,  and  so  was  void.  Held,  that 
the  guarantee  ought  to  be  read  as  meaning  *  goods  to  be  supplied,^  and  as  n* 
ferring  to  a  future  and  not  to  a  past  consideration ;  and  by  tne  Court  of  Ex., 
That  3  it  were  ambisuous  in  its  terms,  then  parol  evidence  would  be  admiasible 
in  explanation.  Pollock,  C.  B. :  Mercantile  documents  are  not  to  be  looked  at 
^a  strictly  as  lawyers  would  read  a  marriage-settlement,  but  they  should  be 
read  liberally  as  commercial  men  would  read  them,  and,  in  construing  them, 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  entitled  to  be  had  in  evidence,  to  show 
their  meaniug. — (Hoad  and  another  v.  Grace,  6  L.  T.  R.  359.) 

Carrier — Railway. — ^B.  verbally  sold  to  C.  by  sample,  on  the  29th  December, 
twenty-eight  quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  delivered  at  C.'s  mill,  and  sent  it  to  the 
appellants"  station  at  Brackley  for  that  purpose,  paying  the  carriage  of  it  to 
Birmingham,  and  an  additional  charge  for  its  carriage  by  van  to  the  miU,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Birmingham  station.  The  wheat  was  di^y  despatched,  and 
arrived  at  the  Birmingham  station  on  1st  January.  In  consequence  of  C's 
want  of  room  on  his  own  premises,  and  in  pursuance  of  general  written  in- 
structions from  C,  the  course  of  business  between  him  and  Uie  appellants  was 
f pr  them  not  to  forward  any  grain  arriving  at  their  station  at  Birmingham  for 
hmi  tmtil  they  had  advised  him  of  its  arrival,  and  had  received  his  written 
order  to  forward  it ;  but  of  this  usage  and  course  of  business  B.  was  ignorant 
C.  having  been  duly  informed  by  the  appellants  of  the  arrival  of  the  wheat, 
and  that  it  remained  at  his  nsk,  sent  a  clerk  on  the  following  day  to  the 
station,  who  took  a  sample  from  each  of  the  sacks,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
^rather  a  roughish  lot;^  but  he  gave  no  order  with  regard  to  it.  Nothing 
further  was  done  by  C.,'  and  the  wheat  remained  at  the  station  tiU  the  4th 
March,  without  any  charge  being  made  by  the  appellants  on  C.  for  demurrage 
or  warehousing,  when  B.,  finding  that  C.  refused  to  take  it,  had  it  returned  to 
himself.  The  wheat  having  been  deteriorated  in  value  by  remaining  so  long  at 
the  station  undried  in  sacks,  B.  sued  the  appellants  in  the  Countv  Court,  as 
carriers,  for  damaffes  incurred  by  the  breach  of  their  contract  to  deliver  at  the 
mill,  when  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that  the  appellants  were  liable  to  B.  for 
their  omission  to  deliver  at  C.'s  mill,  and  for  damage  arising  from  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  wheat  while  in  their  custody,  and  that,  as  between  B.  and  tbe 
appellants,  there  had  been  no  delivery  to  the  consignee  so  as  to  terminate  their 
liability,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  B.  for  the  full  amount.  The  com- 
pany appealed  from  this  decision.  Held,  by  the  Court  of  Ex.,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  County  Court  judge,  founded  on  tiie  notion  that  ihe  carrier  was 
bound  to  deliver  at  the  mill,  notwithstanding  tJie  order  of  the  consignee  to  the 
contrary,  was  wrong ;  that  the  holding  the  wheat  at  the  station  by  the  appel- 
lants, in  conformity  with  the  previous  general  instructions  of  the  consignee, 
operated  m  a  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  the  appellants  were  not  bound  to 
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defirer  at  the  raill.  Per  Curiam:  U a  eoosignor  direct  goods  to  be  ddiyerM 
bj  a  oarrier  at  a  particular  i^ace,  there  is  no  contract  to  deliTer  at  that  place, 
and  not  elsewhere ;  the  contract  is  to  deliver  at  the  i^ace  named  bj  the  coih 
sigBor,  nnleas  the  consignee  shall  direct  otherwise.  A  consignee  has  the  right 
to  fix  the  place  of  deUvery,  and  may  at  any  time  dispense  with  the  contract  ijp 
deliver  at  a  particular  place,  by  directing  the  delivery  to  be  made  elsewhere.-r 
(London  and  ^^orih- Western  Railway  Company  (appellants)  v.  Bartlett  (re- 
spondent), 5  L.  T.  K.  309.)  ; 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acfr,  1846,  sec.  92 — Construction  of^-Ohliga^ 
tion  on  Company  to  take  the  whole  Land^  and  not  a  portion, — A  railway  company 
required  a  portion  of  a  landholder's  property  for  the  purnoses  of  their  railway, 
and  cave  him  Vb»  usual  notice  to  that  Effect.  The  landowner  was  wiUing  to 
8:11  this  portion,  if  the  company  would  pay  a  sum  of  L.^00  for  it.  The  oomn- 
pany  considered  this  sum  infinitely  beyond  its  value,  and  proceeded  to  have  a 
valuer  appointed  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,  and,  having  executed  the  usual  bond,  paid  the  valuer^s  estimate, 
L.150,  into  court.  Before,  however,  the  landholder  was  saved  with  the  bond, 
be  made  claim  Hnder  the  92d  section  of  the  Act,  that  he  required  the  company 
to  take  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  not  the  portion  requiral  by  them.  Heli^ 
that  he  might  do  so,  and  decree  made  that  the  company  were  bound  to  take 
the  whole.  Wood,  Y.-C. :  On  the  construction  of  the  92d  section  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the 
plaintiffa,  by  fixing  L.800  as  the  price  for  the  portion  comprised  in  the  notice 
to  treat,  had  precluded  themsdves  from  requiring  the  company  to  take  the 
whole.  It  might  well  be  tiiat  a  landholder  might  be  willing  to  retain  the  rer 
Bttinder  in  his  poaBessioo,  if  his  price  for  the  part  were  paid  him.  But  when 
Ton  begin  to  compel  him  to  give  up  that  part,  it  became  a  very  different  things 
The  pUintifis  had  shown  no  delay  whatever,  and  might  reasonably  enough  sav, 
^  We  aak  a  very  large  sum  for  the  portion,  because  the  severance  wiQ  so  greatly 
deteriorate  our  property  as  to  the  remainder,  that  if  you  decline  to  give  us  our 
pnee  for  the  port,  then  we  shall  require  you  to  take  the  whole.*^ — (Gardner  v. 
The  Charing  Cross  Railway  Company,  5  L.  T.  B.  418.) 

Vekdor  and  Purchaser — Damages, — ^The  defendants^  trustees,  with  power 
of  sale  of  an  estate  in  which  A.  had  a  life -interest,  put  the  estate  up  for  sale  by 
SQCtion,  acting  hon&  fide,  and  reasonably  believing  that  A.  would  join  in  the 
Mnveyance  to  the  purchaser.  The  plamtiff  became  the  purchaser,  and  paid 
^e  draosit.  Substt^uently  A.  refused  to  join  in  the  conversance,  whereupon 
the  defendants  offered  to  return  the  deposit,  which  the  plaintiff  refused,  claui- 
big  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  oar^un.  Held  oy  the  Court  of  Q.R 
(Cockborn,  C.  J.,  dissentknte),  that  the  plmntiff  was  not  entitled  to  damages 
^  the  loss  of  the  bargain,  but  only  to  the  return  of  the  deposit  and  costs  of  in* 
vcstigating  the  title.— (.SWrw  v.  Wild  and  others,  6  L.  T.  R.  422.) 

Damages — Master  and  Servant, — ^The  plaintiff  was  hired  by  the  defendants 
to  serve  as  a  third  engineer  on  board  one  of  their  vessels.  On  the  voyage  he 
^  ordered  by  the  first  engineer  to  assist  in  working  a  winch,  the  han£e  of 
^hich,  in  the  act  of  turning,  flew  off  (owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  first  en- 
gioeer  in  not  having  it  properly  fastened),  which  caused  the  plaintiff  to  sustain 
aerioQs  injuries.  In  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  vessel  for  damages  the 
pl^tiff  was  nonsuited,  on  the  ground  that  a  master  was  not  responsible  for 
iDJtiry  done  by  one  servant  to  another  in  respect  of  the  thing  used  or  employed, 
^^^^  there  is  a  personal  neglect  traced  to  the  master.  WiDiams,  J. :  I  am  of 
^^^OQ  that  Ihis  direction  is  richt.  There  is  no  foundation  fot  saying  that 
^^^DpMii  (the  chief  engineer)  and  the  plaintiff  were  not  fellow-servants.  The 
'^  has  beoi,  and  is  now,  part  of  the  law,  that  the  master  is  not  liable  <or  the 
^^S^eooe  of  one  of  his  servants,  by  reason  of  which  a  fellow-servant  sustains 
™uge.  Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  employers  takes  this 
^"M  o«t  of  that  rule ;  but,  to  make  that  out,  there  must  be  some  evidence  to 
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■bow  thftt  doe  cue  had  not  btan  e»erciaed  by  ibe  master  in  providiiig  proper 
machinery  and  skilled  workmen,  but  I  see  no  evidence  to  that  effect. — (Stark 
T.  XutdMiy  and  others,  &  L.  T.  B.  427.) 

Jonrr-ESTATE  m  Coal-Mines  undeb  Two  Estates  held  ik  Severaltt— 
Use  of  Shaft  sunk  in  one  of  the  Estate^^Right  to  Participate  in  /Vq/Ef»-— Plaintif 
and  defendant,  being  each  entitled  in  severalty  in  fee  to  one  of  two  contignoos 
estates  (excepting  the  eoal-mines  nnder  such  estates  respectivdx),  were  ako 
owners  of  the  ooal  under  both  estates  in  undivided  moieties  as  tenanta  in  eommop. 
For  the  pforpose  of  raising  from  under  both  estates  the  oosi  to  which  the  plaintiff 
imd  defendant  were  entitled  in  common,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  defendants 
estate,  and  was  used  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards  the  same  shaft  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  through  and  by  means  of  the  same  the  coal  belonging  to 
adjoining  proprietors.  Held  by  Stuart,  Y.  C,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  participate  m  the  profits  made  by  the  use  of  the  shaft  in  raising  the  adjoining 
coal,  though  the  shaft  was  sank  in  the  defendant's  estate. — {Ckgg  t.  Clegg,  5 
L.T,R.44l.) 

Master  and  Sertamt— JV^^r^encc— The  plaintiff,  by  thedirection  of  hia  master, 
went  with  a  cart  to  defendant's  premises  to  receive  a  load  of  cotton  ;  anoth^ 
cart  was  in  course  of  loading,  which  belonged  to  defendant,  and  waa  in  chaige 
et  one  of  his  servants,  who  requested  the  plaintiff  to  help  him  to  move  tiie 
bales  and  to  place  them  in  his  cart,  which  the  plaintiff  did ;  and  whilst  so  occu- 
pied, a  bale  of  cotton,  which  was  being  lowered  by  the  defendant's  servants, 
through  their  negligence  fell  and  in jurod  the  plaintiff.  There  was  no  n^li- 
cence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant's  carter.  Held  by  the  Ex. 
Oh.  (affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below),  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
maintain  his  action  against  the  defendant  for  such  injury. — (PotUr  t.  FoMlhur, 
fiL.T.R.455.) 

Will— Indemnity  Clause,— Will  of  a  testatrix,  made  in  1864,  contained  the 
following  indemnity  clause : — ^  And  I  declare  that  such  trustee  shall  be  answer- 
able only  for  losses  arising  from  his  own  defaults,  and  not  for  involuntary  acts, 
or  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  his  co-trustees  or  trustee,  and  particular^  that  any 
trustee  who  shall  pay  over  to  his  co-tmstee,  or  shall  do  or  concur  in  any  act 
enabling  his  ^-trustee  to  receive  any  moneys  for  the  general  purposes  of  my 
wiUf  or  for  any  definite  purpose  authoriaed  by  my  will,  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
see  to  the  due  application  thereof,  nor  shall  such  trustee  be  subsequently  ren- 
dered responfiible  oy  an  express  notice  or  intimation  of  the  actual  misapplication 
of  the  same  moneys ;  but  tiiis  clause  shall  not  restrict  the  power  of  any  trustee 
to  require  from  his  co-trustee  an  account  of  the  application  of  moneys  in  h» 
hands,  or  to  insist  on  his  replacing  moneys  misapplied  by  him.'  There  were 
t^ee  trustees  of  the  will  who  joined  in  signing  and  giving  receipts  for  money 
received  from  two  insurance  offices.  One  of  Uie  trustees,  with  uie  consent  of 
his  co-trustees,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  amount  on  the  representation  that  ha 
would  deposit  it  at  a  bank  until  an  eligible  investment  could  be  found.  He, 
however,  misappropriated  the  amount.  On  bill  filed  seeking  to  make  the  co- 
trustees liable,  held  by  Lord  Westbury,  G.  (affirming  the  decision  of  Stuart 
V.  C),  that  the  co-trustees  were  protected  by  the  indemnity  clause  containea 
in  the  will.  If  one  trustee  were  so  to  act  as  to  cause  the  inference  that  he 
knew  of  an  intended  or  contemplated  breach  of  trust,  no  indemnity  clause  would 
avail  to  protect  him  from  liability. — (^Wilkins  v.  Hogg^  6  L.  T.  R.  467.) 

CoPTBiGHT. — ^An  assignment  of  copyright  made  before  the  statute  6  and  6 
Vict.,  e.  45,  must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  Martin,  B. :  In  tiie  case 
of  Damdson  v.  Bohn  (6  Com.  B.  Kep.  456)  it  is  clearly  laid  down  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  8  Ann,  c.  19,  that  there  must  be  a  writing  attested 
by  two  witnesses.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  Hie  judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords  adopted  the  same  view ;  that  they  say  the  matter  had  been  too  hog 
decided  to  be  overruled  by  any  new  construction  to  be  put  on  the  Act ;  and  that 
the  judges  are  bound  to  act  upon  \t.-^{Cimherlandy,Capelandy  31  L.  J.,  £x.  19.) 
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Trust  juii>  Tsusrs:^ — ^An  appointment  of  new  trosteee  of  a  dbapd  cannot  he 
made  with  a  view  of  sabyerting  the  tnists  declared  by  the  deed  of  foundaticHi 
or  of  ousting  the  cestuis  que  trust  from  poesefision  of  the  estate.  Where,  there- 
fore, trustees  hare  been  appointed  of  a  Baptist  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing  posBesBion  for  the  ben^t  of  a  seceding  congregation,  the  new  trustees  must 
re-coDT^  the  chapel  to  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  cestuis  que  trust. — {New- 
tme  V.  Flowers^  SI  L.  J.,  Ch.  Ca.  29.) 

Winding- UP. — ^The  holder  of  a  large  number  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, for  which  be  had  executed  the  deed,  transferred  them,  m  consideration 
of  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  his  bailiff  (Crocker),  a  man  without  property,  and 
vho  earned  wages  of  a  guinea  a  week.  'Hie  cousideration-money  was  not  paid. 
The  company  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  and  the  name  of  the  transferee  was 
placed  upon  the  list  of  contributories ;  but  upon  aj^peal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
ordered  the  name  to  be  removed,  and  that  of  the  original  holder  of  the  shares  to 
he  placed  thereon,  his  Honour  considering  the  transaction  to  be  merely  colour- 
able; and  the  Lords  Justices  affirmed  the  decision.  Turner,  L.  J. :  I  think  it 
clear,  as  between  the  appellant  and  Crocker,  that  the  trausfer  was  a  mere  colour- 
able transaction ;  and  the  evidence  satisfies  me  that  Crocker  was  a  mere  Instru- 
ment of  the  appellant,  attempted  to  be  made  use  of  by  him  as  a  shield  against 
the  oompmy's  claims  on  him.  As  to  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  make  the 
transfer,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  had  a  right  to  transfer  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  even  to  a  begear ;  but  his  right  to  do  so  could  not  give  validity  to  the 
transfer  if  it  was  fraudulent. — (Ex  parte  Budd,  in  re  the  Electric  Telegraph  Co. 
of  Ireland,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  Ca.  4.) 

8p£Cinc  Pebformance. — It  is  against  public  policy  to  comnromise  a  suit  for 
a  diroroe ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for  specific  per- 
formance of  a  contract  founded  on  such  comi»x)mi8e.  Wood,  V.  C. :  This 
Court  could  not  be  made  ancillary  to  any  proceeding  by  which  the  plaintiff 
▼uold  he  enabled  to  pocket  the  price  of  his  own  sluune.  It  must  be  assumed 
against  l^e  plaintiff  that  he  did  not  proceed  with  his  suit  in  the  Divorce  Court 
because  he  did  not  feel  confident  of  tne  result ;  for  though  he  stated  in  the  bill 
that  he  ooQld  have  proved  the  adultery,  he  could  not  say  that  he  would  have 
obtained  a  divorce.— (Gi>j)5  v.  Hume,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  Ca.  37.) 

Deskbtion. — ^A.  married  a  woman,  and,  after  cohabiting  with  her  at  her  father^s 
lunue  for  some  weeks,  left  her.  At  his  request  she  i£ortlv  literwards  went 
to  him,  and  remained  with  him  for  two  or  three  days.  He  then  sent  her  back 
to  her  father,  saying  that  he  could  not  support  her.  After  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
months,  during  which  she  did  not  hear  from  him,  he  went  to  her  father^s  house, 
and  asked  to  1^  aUowed  to  see  her.  Her  father  refused  to  allow  him  to  have 
anj  communication  with  her  until  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  support  her. 
He  then  left,  and  never  returned,  or  asked  her  to  return  to  him.  Quatre, 
whether  these  facts  established  a  case  of  desertion.  Sir  C.  Cresswell :  If  there 
^  been  a  dear  case  of  desertion  previous  to  the  r^pondenVs  interview  with 
^  wife^  father,  the  case  might  have  asBumed  a  different  aspect ;  but  as  it 
«*Md8, 1  entertain  great  doubts. — {Harris  v.  Harris^  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  &  Mat.  6.) 

Abbitration. — ^After  an  arbitrator  had  made  his  award,  one  of  the  parties 
uiscorered  that  the  award  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  person  who  had  acted  as 
attorney  and  advocate  for  the  other  party  in  the  reference,  and  that  this  person 
W  also  advised  the  arbitrator  privately  in  the  matter  of  the  award.  This  was 
*<^tted  by  the  arbitrator ;  but  he  podUvely  denied  that  he  had  done  more 
than  consult  the  attorney,  who  was  his  own  ordinary  professional  adviser,  as  to 
the  form  of  the  award,  or  that  his  decision  was  in  any  way  influenced  thereby. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  affidavits  in  exculpation  of  the  arbitrator  being 
^^  '^'^i  the  Court  refused  to  set  aside  the  award.  Erie,  C.  J. :  I  express 
the  tmst  that  such  a  proceedins  will  not  hereafter  be  resorted  to,  for  it  is  open 
^  all  tht  imputations  and  all  the  perils  to  the  award  which  have  been  pressed 
^pon  us ;  but  in  the  present  instance  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying 
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that  the  award  should  be  set  aside. — {In  re  Underwood  and  the  Bedford  and 
Cambridge  Bail  Co.,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  10.) 

Alimony. — ^The  rule  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck>urts  as  to  the  amount  of  per* 
manent  alimony  awarded  to  a  wife  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  tKoro, 
furnishes  no  guide  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  determining 
what  provision  should  be  made  by  a  husband  for  a  wife  who  has  obtained  a 
decree  of  dissolution  of  marriage.  Sir  C.  Cresswell :  The  principles  by  which 
the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  will  be  guided  in  exercising  ihX 
discretion  are,  that  the  wife  having  by  her  husband's  misconduct  been  deprired 
of  her  position,  she  ought  not  to  purchase  redress  at  the  cost  of  being  left 
destitute ;  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  give  a  wife  any  great  pecuniary  interest 
in  obtaining  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  that  such  provision  should 
be  payable  only  so  long  as  the  wife  i^mains  chaste  and  unmarried. — {Fisher  y. 
Fisher,  81  L.  J.,  Pr.  &  Mat.  1.) 

Negugence. — On  the  trial  of  an  action  against  a  railway  coTopsmj  for  an 
injury  to  plaintifiTs  property,  caused  by  the  emission  of  sparks  from  one  of  the 
company's  locomotive  engines,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  company,  the 
judge,  after  telling  the  jury  that  the  evidence  for  the  company  was  extremely 
powerful  to  show  that  the  engine  was  of  the  best  known  construction,  but  that 
the  evidence  of  plaintiff's  witnesses  was  that  in  their  opinion  the  risk  of  causing 
mischief  by  sparks  from  the  engine  in  question  was  not  improbable,  and  that 
the  engine  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  dangerous  without  precaution  of  some 
kind,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  any  other  precaution  could  be  reason- 
ably required  from  the  company.  Direction  sustained.  Erie,  C.  J. :  As  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  upon  a  question  of  degree,  which 
was  necessarily  for  the  jury,  to  which  the  learned  judge  left  aU  the  questions 
raised  before  him  with  clear  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  the  rale  must 
be  refused.— (Frecwanffe  v.  London  and  N,-  W.  Ry.  Co,,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  12.) 

Charter-partt. — A  charter-party  contained  the  usual  daose — *■  To  be  loaded 
with  usual  despatch.*    In  consequence  of  a  sudden  frost,  the  loading  of  the 

fdaintiff's  vessel  with  coal  was  delayed  for  34  days.  It  was  proved  that,  if 
oaded  with  usual  despatch,  it  would  have  taken  five  days,  being  at  the  rate  of 
20  tons  a  day.  The  Court  sustained  a  direction  to  the  iuTv,  to  the  effect  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  coal  should  have 
arrived,  having  been  stopped  by  the  frost,  and  the  defendant  thereby  prevented 
from  completing  the  cargo  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  a  day,  was  no  answer  to  the 
action. — (Keason  v.  Pearson,  2  Nov.  1861,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  1.) 

Sale. — Defendant,  a  hop-merchant,  entered  into  a  contract  with  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  hop-grower,  for  the  purchase  of  hops  by  sample.  Inasmuch  as 
defendant  could  not  sell  hope  to  his  customers  if  sulphur  had  been  used  in  their 
growth,  he  inquired  of  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  making  such  contract,  if  sulphur 
had  been  so  used,  and  plaintiff  stated  that  it  had  not,  and  thereupon  the  con- 
tract was  made.  Plaintiff  knew  of  the  objection  by  hop -merchants  to  sulphured 
hops,  and  defendant  would  not  have  bought  the  hops  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
sulphur  had,  in  fact,  been  used.  It  was  held,  the  contract  was  conditional  on 
sulphur  not  having  been  used  in  the  growth  of  the  hops;  and  that  if  sulphur 
had  been  so  used,  d^endant  was  at  liberty  to  reject  the  hops,  although  they 
corresponded  with  the  sample  by  which  they  had  been  sold.  Erie,  C.  J. :  The 
understanding  that  no  sulpnur  had  been  used  was  a  preliminary  stipulation,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  eiven  the  defendant  would  not  have  gone  on  with  the  treaty 
which  resulted  in  3ie  sale.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  intention  expressed  by 
the  stipulation,  that  the  contract  should  remain  valid  if  sulphur  had  been  used. 
If  the  parties  so  intend,  the  sale  may  either  be  absolute,  witn  a  warranty  super- 
added, or  the  sale  may  be  conditional,  to  be  null  if  the  warranty  is  broken ;  and 
upon  tlds  statement  of  facts  the  intention  appears  to  have  been  that  the  sale 
should  be  null  if  sulphur  had  been  used. — {Bannerman  v.  White,  31  L.  J.,  0. 
P.  28.) 
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Easement. — ^The  warehouse  of  plaintiffs,  which  had  ancient  windows,  having 
been  burnt  down,  was  rebuDt  by  them.  In  the  new  warehouse  Uie  windows 
were  j^aoed  in  different  situations,  were  of  different  sizes,  and  altogether  occu- 
pied more  space  than  the  windows  of  the  old  building.  Some  parts  of  some  of 
the  new  windows  coincided  with  some  parts  of  the  old ;  but  a  greater  portion  of 
tbe  old  and  new  windows  did  not  coincide.  Defendants,  who  had  premises  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  raised  their  house,  and  so  obstructed  the  access  of 
light  to  the  new  windows.  They  could  not  have  obstructed  the  passage  of  light 
to  such  portions  of  the  windows  as  were  new,  without  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  its  passage  to  such  portions  of  the  new  windows  as  were  in  the  sites 
of  tbe  old  windows.  It  was  held  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  affirming  the 
j\]dgment  of  the  Court  of  C.  P.,  that  plaintiffs,  under  these  circumstances,  could 
not  maintain  an  action  against  defenaants  for  obstructing  the  passage  ctf  light 
to  their  warehouse  windows,  as  no  one  of  the  existing  windows  substantiallv 
correBponded  with  any  of  the  ancient  lights.  Channell,  B.,  and  Blackburn,  J. :  it 
▼as  not  necessary  in  the  present  case  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  right  to  block 
up  a  new  window,  if  it  cannot  be  done  without  also  blocking  up  an  ancient  un- 
Jtered  one. — (^Hutchinson  v.  Copestake^  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  19.) 

Witness. — ^In  order  that  a  party  producing  a  witness  may  be  allowed  to  give 
in  evidence,  under  the  22d  section  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  18M,  a 
vritten  statement  of  the  witness  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  present  state- 
ment, it  is  not  neoeasary  that  the  two  statements  should  be  directly  or  absolutely 
at  variance.  Cockbnm,  C.  J. :  We  are  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  to  frustrate 
a  Tery  valuable  enactment,  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  series  of  letters  was  not 
admianble  to  show  that  the  witness  had  previously  made  a  statement  inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  given  by  him  at  the  trial.  I  doubt  whether  even,  independ- 
ently of  the  statute,  the  evidence  would  not  have  been  admissible. — (Jackson  v. 
Thmason,  81  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  11.) 

Devise. — ^Testator,  after  leaving  certain  legacies,  devised  as  follows :  '  As  to 
niy  real  estate,  if  my  daughter  dies  before  she  arrives  at  lawful  age,  or  have  no 
lawful  issue,  then  I  leave  my  real  and  all  my  other  property  to  J.  J.  and  D.  H., 
eqcud  between  them;  but  in  case  my  daughter  shall  have  lawful  issue,  then  I 
leave  the  whole  of  my  property,  real  and  personal,  to  her  and  her  heirs.'  It 
was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  J.  J.  and 
D-  H.  would  take  under  the  will  only  in  the  event  of  the  daughter  dying  under 
age  and  having  no  children ;  and  that  tbey  took  nothing,  as  the  daughter  lived 
to  be  twenty-one,  though  she  never  had  any  child.  Per  Curiam:  The  expression 
which  raises  this  question,  expresses  affirmatively  that  if  the  daughter  has  issue 
she  is  to  take.  It  does  not  negative  that  she  is  to  take  if  she  lives  to  be  of  full 
age.  We  read  the  will  as  expressing  this :  If  my  daughter  dies  under  age,  and 
hare  no  lawful  issue,  my  brother  and  D.  shall  take ;  but  I  declare  that,  at  all 
events,  my  daughter  is  to  have  the  property  if  she  have  issue,  whether  she  live 
to  be  of  lawful  age  or  not. — (Johnson  v.  Simcox^  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  38.) 

GoKTRAcr. — Declaration,  after  stating  an  agreement,  by  which  plaintiff 
agreed  to  sell  and  transfer  to  defendant  we  lease  of  a  certain  farm,  subject  to 
^  being  approved  of  as  tenant  by  S.,  and  on  the  terms  of  defendant  paying 
^wn  to  plaintiff  the  sum  of  L.500  as  a  deposit,  and  completing  the  purchase 
oj  a  day  then  named,  alleged  that,  in  consideration  that  plaintiff  would  dis- 
pense with  the  payment  down  of  the  L.500,  and  take  an  1  0  U  of  defendant 
for  that  sum,  defendant  promised  that  he  would  pay  plaintiff  the  sum  of  L.500 
SB  Boon  as  he  could  write  to  his  banker  at  B.,  ana  procure  such  banker  to  remit 
^  same.  Breach,  non-payment  of  such  L.500.  Pleas— Fifth,  that  before  de- 
fendant could  procure  his  said  banker  to  remit  as  alleged,  defendant  was  disap- 
Fored  of  as  tenant  by  S.  Sixth,  on  equitable  grounds,  that  before  demand  by 
F^tiS  of  payment  oi  the  I OU,  defendant  was  disapproved  of  as  tenant  by  S., 
^  plaintiff  rendered  thereby  unable  to  transfer  the  lease  to  defendant.  Beplica- 
tion  to  the  sixth  plear— That  before  any  disapproval  of  S.  as  in  that  plea  mentioned, 
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defendant  applied  to  8.  to  accept  hiin  as  such  tenant,  and  that  afterwards,  and 
before  any  such  disapproTal,  defendant  withdrew  such  application,  and  decHsed 
to  S.  to  be  accepted  as  such  tenant,  and  bj  defendant's  own  act,  and  without 
any  default  of  plaintiff,  procured  S.  to  disapprove  of  him  as  tenant.  The  fiftk 
plea  was  held  a  good  answer  to  plaintiff's  claim.  Per  Curiam :  The  sixth  pin 
was  bad,  as  it  confessed  a  breach  of  the  contract,  entitling  plaintiff  to  ^  nae 
of  the  L.500  until  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  did  not 
show  that  a  court  of  equity  would  restrain  phuntiff  from  proceeding  in  respect 
of  such  breach.  But  the  replication  was  a  good  answer  to  such  plea,  as  it  showed 
that  the  disapproval  of  S.  was  procured  by  the  act  of  defendant  himself. — (Davis 
V.  A^Mftett,  81L.  J.,  0.  P.  6.) 

Justice  of  the  Peace. — Declaration  that  defendants  weie  Justices  of  ihs 
Peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  D.  ;  ih&t  plaintiffs  were  ra^  to  a  certain  church- 
rate,  the  validity  of  which  said  rate  was,  at  the  time  of  the  maldng  thereof,  and 
from  thence  hitherto  had  been  and  still  was  disputed  by  plaintiffs  ;  that  plain- 
tiffs were  summoned  to  answer  a  complaint  that  they  had  refused  to  pay  the 
rate ;  that  they  attended  before  defendants ;  that  at  the  hearing,  plaintiffs,  in- 
tending to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  rate,  gave  defendants  notice  that  they 
dispute  the  validity  of  the  rate,  and  required  defendants  to  forbear  from  and 
not  to  give  judgment  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  the  complaint ;  that  no  evi- 
dence was  given  that  they  did  not  in  fact  or  in  good  faith  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  rate,  or  that  they  did  not  in  good  faith  give  such  notice  to  def endanitB  as 
aforesaid ;  that  defendants  proceeded  to  give  and  did  then  give  judgment, 
and  did  then  make  an  order  upon  plaintiBiB  for  payment  of  the  rate;  that 
the  said  order  was  afterwards  removed  by  certiorari^  and  quashed  before  the 
commencement  of  this  suit ;  that  defendants,  before  the  said  order  waa  quashed, 
issued  their  warrant  to  make  a  distress  of  the  goods  and  chatteb  of  plain- 
tiffs ;  that  by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant  the  goods  of  plaintiffs  were  seized  and 
distrained ;  whereby,  etc.  Upon  demurrer  to  this  declaration,  it  was  held,  that 
it  sufficiently  appeared  that  defendants  had  acted  without  jurisdiction,  and 
therefore  that  the  declaration  was  good,  although  it  contained  no  allegation  that 
defendants  had  acted  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  and  probable  cause. 
Wightman,  J. :  It  must  be  taken  that  the  objections  were  made  honafde ;  and 
that  the  defendants  knew  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  ;  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding against  the  plaintiffs,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  bona  fide  dispute. 
They  £td  no  jurisdiction  to  act  as  the^  have  done ;  the  proceeding  may  be  taken 
as  coram  nonjudice ;  and  the  declaration  is  sufficient,  though  it  contains  no  alle- 
gation that  the  act  was  done  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  and  probaUfi 
cause.— (PecMC  v.  Chaytor^  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  1.) 

Labcekt. — ^The  prosecutor,  who  had  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  priaoner'a 
husband,  on  going  away  to  work  at  a  distance,  left  his  box  with  money  in  iti 
locked  up,  in  charge  of  the  prisoner,  who  promised  to  take  care  of  it,  and  he 
gave  her  the  key.  Durinfi^  his  absence  she  opened  the  box  and  fraudulently 
took  the  money.  Her  husband  never  interfered  with  her  in  any  airangementB 
she  made  with  her  lodgers,  and  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  trans- 
action with  the  prosecutor,  and  was  whoUv  innocent.  On  an  indictment  charging 
her  with  larceny  as  a  bailee,  imder  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  154,  sec.  4,  and  also  with  a 
luxseny  at  common  law,  it  was  held  that  if  she  was  a  bailee,  she  might  be  con- 
victed on  the  first^count ;  if  not  a  bailee,  on  the  second  count.  Pollock,  G.  B.,  and 
Martin,  B. :  Although  she  could  not  enter  into  a  contract  of  bailment,  being  a 
married  woman,  she  might,  nevertheless,  become  a  bailee,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  above-mentioned  statute,  by  license.— (i2.  v.  Robson^  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ga. 
22.) 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  POSTPONED  VESTING. 
(^Continued  from  page  67.) 

CHAP.  IV. — OP  POSTPONEMENT  OF  PAYMENT  TILL  MAJORITY 
OB  MARRIAGE. 

Next  to  the  institution  of  liferents,  there  is  no  class  of  testamentary 
purposes  more  fertile  in  questions  of  vesting,  than  the  direction  so 
common  in  family  settlements,  to  postpone  payment  of  children's 
proTisions  until  their  arrival  at  complete  majority.  The  chief  difB- 
colty  in  this  class  of  cases  consists  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
testator  intended  to  postpone  the  period  of  division  to  an  uncertain 
period,  contingent  upon  the  arrival  of  the  children  at  majority, 
separately  or  collectively ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant 
to  create  an  absolute  vested  interest  emerging  on  his  death,  quali- 
fied only  by  provisions  for  securing  the  fund,  and  protecting  it 
against  the  results  of  accident  or  improvidence  during  the  period  of 
nonage. 

Among  the  innumerable  cases  which  have  arisen  upon  the  con- 
struction of  settlements  regulating  the  rights  of  children  during 
minority,  there  are  many  which,  though  involving  specialties  in  the 
character  of  the  interest  given,  do  not  materially  affect  the  vesting 
of  the  provisions.  Thus  it  is  a  frequent  condition  in  testamentary 
settlements,  that  the  shares  of  daughters  shall  be  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  majority,  whichever  shall  first  happen  ;  as  in  WeUwooda 
Ttb.  v.  BosweU  (21  June  1851, 13  D.  1211),  where  the  settlement  of 
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an  estate  was  made  contingent  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  with 
consent  of  trustees. 

In  other  cases  the  testator  names  a  period  of  life  different  from 
that  of  legal  majority,  as  the  terra  at  which  payment  shall  be  made, 
and  which  has  accordingly  been  termed  conventional  majority,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Blackwood  v.  Dykes  (26  Feb.  1833,  US.  443),  where 
trustees  were  directed  to  hold  heritable  property  for  behoof  of  the 
testator's  son,  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  25  years,  when 
they  were  to  convey  the  property  to  him  ;  and  Reid  v.  Coates  (10 
March  1809,  F.  C),  where  a  residue  was  made  payable  to  the  heir 
on  his  attaining  the  age  of  27.  In  other  cases  the  period  of  division 
has  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  age  of  one  of  the  children  of 
the  family ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  youngest  child  attaining  ma- 
jority {Schmiman  v.  Wilson^  25  June  1828,  6  S.  1019),  or  the  age 
of  18  {Clark  v.  Paterson,  5  Dec.  1851,  14  D.  141),  or  the  age  of  36 
(Broun  v.  Campbell,  16  March  1855,  17  D.  759).  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  substitution  of  a  conventional  term  in 
place  of  the  legal  age  of  majority  is  of  no  importance  as  an  element 
in  the  determination  of  questions  as  to  suspension. 

There  is  another  element  which  may  generally  be  disregarded 
wherever  minority  is  the  occasion  of  postponement.  We  refer  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  liferent  being  interposed,  and  thereby  causing 
a  further  postponement  of  the  period  of  division.  The  observations 
which  have  already  been  made  regarding  the  effect  of  postponement 
to  a  time  certain,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  proving  that  a 
clause  merely  postponing  payment  during  the  currency  of  a  life 
interest,  unaccompanied  by  a  limitation  to  survivors  or  other  contin- 
gent destination,  does  not  per  se  suspend  the  vesting  of  the  bene- 
ficial interest.  Accordingly,  if  the  period  appointed  for  payment  is 
dependent  both  upon  the  expiry  of  a  liferent  and  the  attainment  of 
majority,  and  if  there  is  such  contingency  in  the  destination  as  will 
necessitate  a  suspension  of  vesting  during  minority  only,  the  suc- 
cession will  vest  at  majority.  The  expiry  of  the  liferent  during  the 
minority  of  the  fiar  will  not  accelerate  the  vesting  of  the  succession, 
nor  will  the  continuance  of  the  liferent  after  the  beneficiaries  are 
major  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  vested  interest  {Matthew  v.  ScoU, 
21  Feb.  1844,  6  D.  722).  If,  however,  the  contingent  destinations 
are  intended  to  cover  the  event  of  a  failure,  either  during  minority 
or  the  subsistence  of  the  liferent,  the  vesting  will  necessarily  be 
deferred  until  the  exhaustion  of  both  the  periods  of  contingency. 
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In  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  law,  it  is  more  conducive  to  clear- 
ness to  consider  each  ground  of  postponement  separately.  But  in 
practice  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  presumption  for  the  suspension 
of  vesting  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  a  condition  by  which  pay- 
ment is  made  contingent  on  the  attainment  of  majority,  than  in  the 
case  of  a  mere  suspension  for  the  benefit  of  a  liferenter,  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  provision  with  reference  to  vesting  is  virtually  de- 
termined by  the  former  element. 

It  was  at  one  time  maintained  that  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
dies  incertus  pro  condiiione  IiabetuTj  applicable  in  its  original  accep- 
tation to  matters  of  contract,  ought  to  be  applied  inflexibly  to  the 
interpretation  of  clauses  postponing  payment  in  deeds  of  settlement. 
A  rigorous  extension  of  the  maxim  would  doubtless  have  relieved  the 
Court  from  all  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  class  of  cases  under  con- 
sideration. Rights  emerging  at  majority  or  marriage  being  affected 
with  a  radical  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  beneficiary  shall  ever 
attain  the  status  upon  which  payment  is  made  dependent,  it  would 
follow,  if  effect  were  given  to  the  maxim,  that  in  every  family  settle- 
ment making  provision  for  the  care  of  the  property  of  minors,  the 
period  of  vesting  must  be  coincident  with  the  period  of  division.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  rule  of  construction  applied  to 
general  and  special  legacies,  as  well  as  specific  provisions  of  heritable 
property.  But  in  the  case  of  destinations  of  residue  it  was  seen  that 
the  strict  application  of  the  maxim  would  lead  to  injustice ;  because, 
unless  the  settlement  provided  in  express  terms  for  the  contingency 
of  failure  during  the  period  of  minority,  the  effect  was,  that  the 
residuary  interest  would  in  that  event  fall  as  a  lapsed  succession  to 
the  next  of  kin,  instead  of  devolving,  as  the  settler  probably  in- 
tended, upon  the  heirs  of  the  residuary  legatee  or  his  surviving  co- 
legatees.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  leaning  of  the  Court  has  been 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  vesting  a  morte  testatoris.  It  has  accord- 
mgly  been  laid  down,  without  derogating  from  the  authority  due  to 
the  rale  as  to  dies  incertus^  as  presumptive  of  postponed  vesting, 
that  slight  evidence  of  a  contrary  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
testator  shall  suffice  to  overcome  the  presumption,  and  fix  the  period 
of  vesting  as  at  his  death. 

In  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
classify  the  cases  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  interests  the 
postponement  of  which  is  in  question. 
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Section  1.  Case  of  a  Postponed  Bmduary  Interest^  either  (1)  vAthmi 
a  Contingent  Destination^  or  (2)  with  a  Destination  over  or  clauu 
of  Survivorship, 

1.  In  the  decided  cases  falling  under  the  first  division  of  this 
section,  the  element  of  intention  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
mnch  attention.     The  leading  authority  is   Torrie  v.   The  Kin^t 
Remembrancer  (31  May  1832,  10  S.  597).     The  testator  had  ap- 
pointed the  residue  of  his  heritable  and  moveable  estate  to  be  paid 
over  to  his  two  natural  children,  ^  equally  betwixt  them,  share  and 
share  alike,  and   their  heirs  and  assignees^  the  provisions  being 
declared  ^not  to  be  payable  until   they  shall  respectively  attain 
the  age  of  majority  or  be  married.'     Both  children  survived ;  odg 
died  a  minor.     No  provision  was  made  for  the  application  of  the 
accruing  interest.    This  fact,  coupled  with  the  conditional  institution 
of  heirs,  was  supposed  to  be  so  manifestly  suspensive  of  vesting 
(see  Bell  v.  Cheape,  21  May  1845,  7  D.  614),  that  the  point  was 
conceded,  and  the  argument  for  the  surviving  residuary  legatee 
rested  on  the  doctrine  of  the  jtis  accrescendi  in  joint  destinations. 
But  the  Court  were  clear  that  this  was  not  a  joint  destination,  and 
accordingly  preferred  the  testator's  next  of  kin  to  the  lapsed  share. 
However,  in  ClarJis  Exrs.  v.  Paterson  (5  Dec.  1851,  14  D.  141),  a 
destination  to  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  residuary  legatees  was  held 
to  be  a  clear  indication  of  intention  that  the  shares  should  vest 
a  morte.     Here  the  trustees  were  directed  to  *pay  or  apply'  the 
residue  amongst  the  children  nominatim  and  nascituri^  '  their  heirs 
and  assignees,  share  and  share  alike,'  when  the  youngest  child  had 
attained  the  age  of  18  ;  and  this  direction  was  followed  by  a  clause 
of  survivorship,  to  be  operative  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  children 
^  dying  intestate,  and  without  heirs  of  their  bodies,  before  receiving 
payment.'     One  of  the  daughters  having  died  before  the  period  of 
payment,  after  surviving  the  testator,  the  Court  held  that  her  share 
had  vested  in  her  husband,  as  legal  assignee,  under  the  destination 
to  heirs  and  assignees.     ^I  apprehend,'  said  Lord  Fullerton,  ^that 
when  a  legacy  is  so  granted  that  the  legatee  has  the  power  of 
testing  upon  it,  or  assigning  it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that 
legacy  vests,  unless  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  intention 
that  it  shall  not  vest.     All  that  we  have  here  is  a  postponed  term  of 
payment,  coupled  with  these  considerations — that  there  is  a  power 
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of  assigning  and  a  power  of  testing'  (14  D.  145;  see  also  QueerCs 
Remembrancer  v.  Dougally  12  Feb.  1841,  3  D.  548). 

Where  there  are  elements  of  trae  contingency  in  the  destination^ 
in  addition  to  the  postponement  of  payment,  the  vesting  will  be 
suspended  during  the  subsistence  of  the  contingent  interest.  This 
principle  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  case,  in  which  trustees  were 
directed  to  divide  the  succession  on  the  youngest  daughter  attaining 
majority,  subject  to  a  proviso,  that  if  any  of  the  children  succeeded 
to  property  exceeding  by  L.3000  the  value  of  his  share,  such  share 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  survivors.  The  Court  ruled  that  the 
shares  could  not  vest  a  morte  testatorisy  except  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  the  beneficiary  succeeding  to  other 
property  {Cunningham  v.  Cunninghamy  6  July  1858,  20  D.  1214). 

2.  That  a  destination  over,  either  to  the  surviving  legatees  or  to 
a  third  party,  is  suspensive  of  vesting,  is  a  proposition  so  firmly  fixed 
in  our  practice,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter 
upon  a  review  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  recognised ;  more 
especially  since,  in  the  case  of  payment  being  at  the  same  time  post- 
poned to  majority  (where  the  concurrence  of  two  separate  elements 
of  contingency  was  involved),  it  was  felt  to  be  hopeless  to  struggle 
against  the  application  of  the  rule.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that,  in  the  following  instances  of  a  residuary  destination  to  children 
in  shares  payable  at  majority,  with  a  destination  over,  the  vesting  was 
held  to  be  suspended  till  the  period  of  payment, — viz.,  in  Stewarfa 
Trs.  V.  Stewart  (17  July  1851, 13  D.  1387),  where  there  was  a  con- 
tingent remainder  to  the  settlor^s  brother  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  children  surviving  the  period  of  payment ;  in  the  case  of  Black- 
wood V.  Djfkes  (26  Feb.  1833,  11  S.  443),  where  the  trust  was  for 
conveyance  to  a  second  son  at  the  age  of  25,  with  remainder  in  the 
event  of  his  death  before  attaining  actual  possession  of  the  estates 
to  his  issue,  whom  failing,  to  the  testator^s  heirs  and  assignees  what- 
soever ;  and  in  Wright  v  Ogilvie  (9  July  1840,  2  D.  1357),  where 
there  was  a  contingent  destination  in  the  event  of  failure  of  children 
to  a  widow  in  alimentary  liferent,  with  remainder  to  the  testator's 
assignees,  and  a  destination  over.  The  same  rule  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  Ogilvie  v.  Cuming  (27  Jan.  1852,  14  D.  363),  to  a 
destination  of  the  residue  of  heritable  and  moveable  estate,  with  this 
variation,  that,  the  institute  having  died  after  majority^  but  before 
receiving  possession  of  the  estates,  the  Court  preferred  the  next  heir 
substitute  to  the  institute's  legal  representatives,  on  the  ground  that 
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tbe  words  of  the  destination  imported  a  proper  substitution.  In  the 
following  cases,  the  residue  was  given  to  a  plurality  of  personsi  with 
the  benefit  of  survivorship ;  and  the  vesting  was  in  every  instance 
held  to  be  postponed  till  the  period  of  payment,  from  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  contingent  interest  of  the  survivors  unimpaired,— 
viz.,  in  Greig  v.  Johnston  (1  July  1833,  6  W.  and  S.  406,  affirming 
9  S.  806),  and  in  Campbell  v.  Reid  (12  June  1840,  2  D.  1084), 
where,  however,  the  yearly  interest  for  each  term  was  held  to  belong 
to  the  children  surviving  such  term,  as  it  accrued ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  case  of  WaUcer  v.  Park  (20  Jan.  1859,  21  D.  286),  where  a 
clause  of  survivorship  was  found  to  have  the  efiect  of  suspending 
the  vesting,  notwithstanding  the  direction  to  employ  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  estate  in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
beneficiaries. 

However,  it  was  laid  down  in  two  recent  cases,  that  a  general 
destination  to  the  testator's  children,  payable  to  the  survivors  at  a 
period  fixed  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  the  children,  vests  in 
them  as  a  class  from  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  Although, 
therefore,  the  interests  of  the  individual  children  cannot  be  said  to 
vest  a  mortey  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest,  yet  if  that  uncertainty  should  be  removed  by  the  death  of 
all  the  children  except  oncy  before  the  period  of  division,  there  is  no 
longer  any  obstacle  to  prevent  the  complete  vesting  of  the  succession 
in  the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  import  of  the  cases  of  Cattanach 
V.  Tlwm'sExrs.  (2  July  1858,  20  D.  1206,  Ist  Div.),  where  the  sue- 
cession  was  given  to  the  only  child  and  heir  of  the  last  survivor^  who 
had  died  in  minority ;  and  MaitlancPs  TVs.  v.  M'Dermaid  (15  March 
1861,  23  D.  732,  2d  Div.),  where  the  residue  was  given  to  the 
testamentary  heir  of  the  last  survivor,  dying  in  minority,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  truster^s  next  of  kin.  The  Lord  J.-C.  Inglis  observed, 
^  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  truster^s 
estate  was  vested  in  his  children  as  a  class ;  though,  by  the  provisions 
of  other  clauses,  that  vesting  may  be  postponed  as  regards  some  of 
the  children,  and  as  regards  others  it  may  suffer  defeasance '  (23 
D.  736). 

Section  2.  Case  of  General  and  Special  Legacies  and  Provuians. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  conflict  between  theory  and  intention, 
which  was  maintained  for  a  long  period  with  varying  success,  has 
been  productive  of  great  uncertainty  in  the  administration  of  the 
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law.    The  presumption  against  a  lapse  is  certainly  weaker  in  the 
case  of  a  legacy  than  in  the  case  of  a  residuary  share  ;  for  while  a 
lapsed  residuary  legacy  falls  into  the  residue,  a  lapsed  residuary 
share  necessarily  passes  to  the  next  of  kin  as  intestacy, — a  result 
which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  testator.    Without  pretending  to  reconcile  all  the  authorities, 
we  believe  the  import  of  the  decisions  on  the  vesting  of  postponed 
legacies  may  be  fairly  represented  in  the  following  propositions, 
premising  that  we  deal  at  present  only  with  postponement  till  mar- 
riage or  majority  ;  the  subject  of  postponement  with  a  view  to  the 
security  of  life  interests  having  already  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  a  previous  section  :   (1.)  A  declaration  that  legacies  are  to  bear 
interest^  or  that  interest  is  to  be  exigible  or  payable  during  minority, 
is  held  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  testator  intended  the  provi- 
sion to  vest  a  mort€y  though  such  intention  be  not  expressly  de- 
clared.   A  direction  to  bold  for  behoof  of  children  in  minority, 
seems  to  be  equivalent  in  effect  to   a  direction  to  pay  interest, 
especially  if  the  fund  is  made  chargeable  with  their  maintenance. 
(2.)  A  destination  to  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  institute  also  implies 
a  vesting  a  morte  testatoris.     (3.)  Where  a  legacy  is  given  jointly, 
or  in  shares  to  all  the  children  of  a  party  surviving  the  testator,  the 
provision  does  not  vest  till,  from  the  death  of  the  parent,  or  other 
circumstances,  the  number  of  the  beneficiaries  entitled  to  succeed  is 
finally  ascertained ;  and,  on  principle,  the  substitution  of  survivors 
should  also  be  suspensive  of  vesting  until  the  period  of  payment. 
(4.)  It  would  seem  that  a  legacy  given  to  a  party  simply,  without 
substitution  or  other  qualification,  payable  at  majority,  does  not 
vest  till  payment,  as  in  this  case  there  is  no  indication  of  intention 
to  exclude  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  vesting. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  recognition  of  the- rule,  that  ^majority' 
and  '  marriage '  are  conditions  suspensive  of  vesting,  in  the  case  of 
Home  V.  Home  (28  Jan.  1807,  Hume,  530),  where  the  distinction 
between  simple  postponement  and  contingency  was,  for  the  first 
time,  clearly  established, — the  intention  of  the  testator  was  very  soon 
after  brought  in  as  a  disturbing  element.  Thus,  in  Wood  v.  BwnieiVB 
Trs.  (2  July  1813,  Hume,  271),  where  legacies  of  L.IOOO  each 
were  bequeathed  to  the  children  of  a  stranger,  the  produce  t/iereof 
(o  be  accounted  for  yearly  and  the  principal  sum  transferred  to  each 
legatee  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority,  and  the  children 
all  died  minor, — ^the  Court  held,  that  the  beneficial  interest  had 
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vested  a  morte  testatoris^  so  as  to  be  transmissible  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  principle  here  laid  down,  that  an  unconditional 
gift  of  the  annual  proceeds  implies  a  vested  interest  in  the  capital, 
has  been  confirmed  hj  a  series  of  concurring  decisions  {MaUiiew  t. 
Scott^  21  Feb.  1844,  6  D.  718  ;  Kennedy  v.  Crawford^  and  RaUtm 
V.  Ralston^  infra)  ;  and  it  is  now  settled,  that,  even  with  a  destina- 
tion to  survivors,  the  vesting  will  not  be  postponed  beyond  the 
period  when  interest  is  payable.  In  Kennedy  v.  Crawford  (20 
July  1841,  3  D.  1266),  the  testator  directed  his  trustees  to  make 
payment  to  the  younger  children  of  his  son,  Peter  Crawford,  of  the 
sum  of  L.2000  ^equally  amongst  them,  with  the  lawful  interest 
thereof,  from  the  first  term  of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  after  the 
said  Peter  Crawford's  death,  should  that  happen  before  the  children 
should  arrive  to  majority ;  my  said  trustees  employing  the  interest 
of  that  sum  from  the  time  of  my  death,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing 
and  education  of  the  said  younger  children  during  their  respective 
pupillarities  and  majorities,'  and  to  divide  the  capital,  as  soon  as  the 
youngest  ar»ved  at  majority,  amongst  the  surviving  children.  The 
Court'  were  much  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  legacies 
vested  at  the  death  of  the  testator ;  but  it  was  finally  determined 
by  a  majority,  that  the  shares  had  vested,  and  were  arrestable  be- 
fore the  period  of  payment :  the  Lord  Pr.  Boyle  observing,  that 
when  a  sum  was  appointed  to  be  paid  with  lawful  interest  from  the 
testator's  death,  that  implied  that  the  sum  itself  was  to  be  paid  as 
well  as  the  interest ;  and  that  as  to  the  direction  to  apply  the  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  and  to  pay  up  the  capital  when  the 
youngest  child  should  attain  majority,  that  went  only  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  not  to  the  question  of  vesting  (3  D.  1270).  So  also  in  the 
case  of  BaUton  v.  Bahtouy  where  a  legacy  was  made  payable  to  one 
child,  whom  failing,  to  two  others,  or  to  the  survivor^  ^with  the 
interest  thereof  from  six  months  after  my  death,  payable  the  said 
interest  to  their  legal  guardians  for  their  behoof,'  the  principal  being 
payable  at  the  period  of  majority, — the  Second  Division  held  unani- 
mously that  the  right  to  the  legacy  vested  in  the  institute  on  his 
survivance  of  the  testator  (8  July  1842, 4  D.  1496 ;  see  also,  Wilson 
V.  Wilsony  9  July  1842,  4  D.  1503, — a  somewhat  special  case). 

In  Hamilton  v.  Dougall  (12  Feb.  1841,  3  D.  548),  the  trustees 
were  directed  to  hold  the  residue  of  moveable  estate /or  behoof  of  the 
tntster^s  natural  daughter  during  her  minorityy  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity ;  and  the  trustees  were  further  directed  to  avail 
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themselves  of  any  favourable  opportnnity  for  investing  the  ftinds  on 
heritable  security,  for  behoof  of  his  daughter  and  Ae  heirs  of  her 
body ;  whom  failing,  to  his  own  lawful  heirs.  The  daughter  having 
died  in  minority,  without  issue,  the  estate  was  claimed  by  the  Crown, 
who  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  cases  of  Wood  v.  Burnetts 
Trs.  (Hume,  271),  and  Hardman  v.  Guthrie  (6  June  1828,  6  S. 
920),  that  2LJm  crediti  vested  in  the  daughter,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  Crown  as  ultima  hceres.  The  judges  appear  to  have  leant  to 
the  opinion  that  there  was  a  vested  interest  in  Miss  Dougall,  but 
found  it  was  imnecessary  to  decide  the  point,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
destination  implied  a  substitution  which  would  carry  the  estate  to  the 
truster's  heir-at-law  upon  the  death  of  the  daughter  without  issue. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  destination  to  heirs  and  assignees 
of  the  legatee,  we  may  refer  to  our  remarks  on  the  case  of  Clark  v. 
Paterson  (5  Dec.  1851,  14  D.  141),  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
section.  The  import  of  the  decision  is,  that  a  bequest  of  residue 
to  one  or  more  parties,  and  their  ^  heirs  and  assignees,'  vests  a  morte 
tesiatoris.  The  case  of  Bell  v.  Cheape  (21  May  1845,  7  D.  614), 
in  which  the  construction  of  those  important  words  was  settled 
by  a  decision  of  the  whole  Court,  is  quite  consistent  with  Clark 
V.  Patersonj  for  the  Court  decided  only  that  the  legacy  was  not 
assignable  untU  it  vested ;  and  in  this  case  the  legacy  could  not  vest 
a  morte  testatorisy  being  expressly  made  contingent  upon  the  failure 
of  a  liferentriz  without  issue  her  surviving.  There  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that  a  bequest  to  a 
legatee,  his  heirs  and  executors,  becomes  immediately  assignable  on 
the  legatee's  survivance,  notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  pay- 
ment till  majority. 

3.  We  proceed  to  notice  the  case  of  a  joint  legacy  bequeathed  to 
children  of  a  family,  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  in- 
tention is  to  benefit  the  children  alive  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
only,  or  to  continue  the  trust  so  as  to  include  those  who  may  be 
afterwards  bom.  On  this  point  the  cases  of  Scheniman  and  Biggar^s 
Trustee  may  be  compared.  In  Scheniman's  case,  a  liferent  was 
given  to  the  mother,  the  fee  being  payable  to  the  children  after  the 
youngest  had  attained  majority ;  and  the  structure  of  the  settlement 
clearly  evinced  an  intention  to  include  all  the  children  of  the  life- 
rentrix.  However,  when  the  case  came  into  court,  Mrs  Scheniman 
consented  to  the  capital  being  paid  over  to  the  children  then  in 
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existence ;  and  as  she  was  then  48  years  of  age,  and  her  youngest 
child  was  26,  the  judges  thought  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  an  anticipation  of  the  period  of  vesting,  and  appointed 
the  trustees  to  denude,  on  security  being  found  for  payment  of  the 
life  interest,  and  also  for  the  eventual  interest  of  any  other  grand- 
children of  the  testator  that  might  be  bom  {Scheniman  v.  Wilson^ 
25  June  1828,  6  S.  1019).  The  case  of  Biggat's  Trustee  v.  Big- 
gar  (17  Nov.  1858,  21  D.  4)  was  somewhat  different.  The 
testator,  by  his  codicil,  gave  the  whole  residue  of  his  estate  to  his 
wife  in  fee,  with  a  conditional  institution  in  favour  of  the  children 
of  his  son  John  Biggar,  and  the  survivor  of  them ;  whom  failing, 
to  John  Biggar  himself.  The  testator  survived  his  wife ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  succession  opened  to  the  grandchildren 
surviving  the  testator.  There  was  no  provision  for  a  continuing 
trust,  or  for  the  accumulation  of  interest ;  and  in  view  of  these 
circumstances,  the  First  Division  were  of  opinion  that  the  intention 
was  to  benefit  the  children  surviving  the  longest  liver  of  the  spouses. 
The  fact  that  the  postponement  of  vesting  would  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  testator's  son  succeeding  under  the  ulterior  destina- 
tion, was  also  taken  into  view  as  an  element  in  the  determination  of 
the  testator^s  intention.  As  the  majority  of  the  Court  were  satisfied 
that  the  period  of  distribution  had  already  arrived,  it  was  of  course 
unnecessary  in  that  view  to  exact  security  for  the  interest  of  future 
children.  On  this  point,  however.  Lord  Deas  took  a  different  view, 
holding  that,  although  the  surviving  grandchildren  were  entitled  to 
be  put  into  possession  of  the  fee,  their  shares  were  subject  to  abate- 
ment, in  the  event  of  new  interests  emerging  by  the  birth  of  other 
children  in  the  family  (see  also  Lord  v.  Colvin^  23  D.  114,  ^  Case'). 

With  regard  to  the  import  of  a  clause  of  survivorship  or  destina- 
tion over  in  a  postponed  legacy,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  residuary  shares.  As  a  general  rule,  such  contingent  desti- 
nations necessitate  a  postponement  of  vesting  until  the  period  of 
payment  {CroonCa  Trs.  v.  Adamsy  30  Nov.  1859,  22  D.  45),  unless 
it  is  apparent,  from  the  consideration  of  interest  being  payable  firom 
the  commencement  of  the  trust,  that  the  settlor  intended  to  give  an 
immediate  vested  interest  (see  the  cases  of  Sahton  v.  BaUUmy  4  D. 
1496 ;  Wilson  v.  Wilson^  4  D.  1503 ;  and  Kennedy  v.  Crawford^ 
4  D.  1266). 

4.  The  principle  has  been  clearly  established  by  several  of  the 
early  cases,  that  provisions,  the  payment  of  which,  whether  with  or 
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without  interest,  is  deferred  till  majority  or  marriage,  do  not  vest  in 
the  meantime  {Home  v.  Homey  28  Jan.  1807,  Hume,  530 ;  Grindley 
V.  Merchants^  Maiden  Hosp.^  1  July  1814,  F.  C. ;  Arbuthnott  v. 
Arbuthnotty  7  June  1816,  Hume,  536 ;  and  Torrie  v.  Kin^a  Rememr 
branecTy  31  May  1832,  10  S.  597).  We  have  already  considered 
various  exceptions  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  refinements  of 
modem  construction ;  and,  as  the  truth  of  the  rule  has  not  been 
questioned  as  an  abstract  proposition,  however  much  its  authority 
has  been  controlled  by  the  doctrine  of  presumed  intention  {Forbes 
V.  LueHey  26  Jan.  1838, 16  S.  374,  and  cases  cited  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  1),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  subject. 
With  r^ard  to  the  accumulated  proceeds  of  the  succession  during 
the  period  of  postponement,  these  will  either  go  with  the  capital,  or 
fall  into  the  undisposed  of  residue,  and  will  necessarily  vest  at  the 
same  period  as  the  fund  to  which  such  accumulations  may  be  found 
to  belong  by  way  of  accession.  The  question  of  the  appropriation  of 
accumulations  is  one  of  intention  depending  upon  the  terms  of  the 
settlement ;  and  the  investigation  of  such  questions  would  lead  us 
into  the  extensive  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  destinations  in 
trust  deeds,  and  the  doctrine  of  lapsed  legacies,  which,  except  in  so 
far  as  their  consideration  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject  of 
vesting,  are  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  topic  of  discussion. 
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The  Valuation  Act  of  1854  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr 
MoncreiflTs  measures.  The  machinery  established  has,  in  practice, 
worked  remarkably  well;  being  at  once  simple,  inexpensive,  and  rapid 
in  its  operation.  The  annual  revisal  of  the  roll  provides  for  the  con- 
stantly altering  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  astonishing  rise 
in  the  price  of  land  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
appears  to  be  still  in  progress.  Not  only  is  the  collection  of  taxes, 
general  as  well  as  local,  so  far  as  leviable  on  lands  and  heritage, 
made  more  just  and  equitable ;  but  it  has  been  recently  found  that 
the  Valuation  Roll  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  useful  public  documents  which 
we  possess.  By  means  of  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  former  troublesome,  and,  in  some  respects,  unfair  system  of 
registering  municipal   and  parliamentary  electors.      Registration 
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courts^  ftnd  the  violent  political  battles  of  which  they  were  annually 
the  scene,  have  practically  ceased  to  exist ;  and  with  them  has  fallen 
that  absurd  court  of  appeal,  composed  of  three  sheriffs,  which  was 
so  long  a  reproach  to  our  judicial  system.  The  Valuation  Soil  also 
now  forms  a  ready  means  of  determining  claims  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply. 

The  history  of  the.  old  extent  of  Alexander  III.  and  the  new  ex- 
tent is  so  fully  treated  by  Lord  Kames,  in  the  fourteenth  of  his  His- 
torical Law  Tracts,  and  is  now  so  purely  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
interest,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  old  law  as  to  valua- 
tion. The  curious  in  such  things  will  find  a  very  learned  statement 
on  the  subject,  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr  Thomson,  in 
the  case  of  Cranstoun  v.  Gibaony  18  May  1818,  F.  C.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  valuation  of  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  which  was  effected  during  the  Usurpation,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  inequalities  then  felt  to  exist  in 
the  levying  of  the  public  rates,  called  the  Vdued  RenJbj  and  according 
to  which  the  land-tax  and  the  other  public  and  parochial  assessments 
were  subsequently  imposed,  bears  date  about  the  year  1670.  The 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  was  the  first  important  interference  with 
this  venerable  mode  of  assessment.  It  provided  that,  in  estimating 
the  lands  and  heritages  subject  to  poor  rate,  the  same  should  be 
taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with  another,  they  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  let.  The  rule  was  found  to  be  so  easy  of 
operation,  that  it  paved  the  way  for  its  extension,  within  the  next 
ten  years,  to  all  kinds  of  rating,  by  means  of  the  statute  under 
consideration.  A  comparison  between  the  valuations  of  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  as  ascertained  by  the  present  machinery  and 
the  old  valued  rent  of  two  centuries  ago,  will  show  the  necessity 
existing  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
country  during  that  period : — 


COUVTIES. 

Valued  Rent. 

Valuation  1860. 

Aberdeen, 

L.19,418 

.     L.626,640 

Argyle,     . 

12,466 

320,477 

Ayr, 

15,967 

736,187 

Banff, 

6,600 

176,701 

Berwick, 

14,864 

311,182 

Bute, 

1,263 

37,292 

GaithnesB, 

2,970 

97,016 

Clackmannan,  . 

2,207 

68,424 

Dumbarton, 

2,777 

201,769 

Dumfries, 

13,219 

850,686 

Edinburgh, 

15,921 

387,310 
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Valued  Bent. 

Valuation  1860. 

L.5,467 

.  L.116,851 

80,208 

584,445 

14,286 

465,901 

14,072 

264,475 

6,099 

215,506 

6,243 

176,326 

1,674 

51,484 

9,549 

258,258 

18,511 

906,102 

6,237 

155,788 

1,263 

26,838 

7,050 

48,193 

28,017 

4,'828 

83,663 

28,830 

725,704 

.  6,764 

337,177 

6,608 

184,852 

26,222 

347,367 

6,692 

67,044 

9,042 

321,361 

2,266 

54,827 

5,634 

170,906 

COUHTIES. 

Elgin, 

Fife 

Forfar, 

Haddington, 

InTemesB, 

Kincardine, 

Kinroes,    . 

Kirkcndbright, 

Lanark,    . 

Linlithgow, 

Nairn, 

Orkney,    . 

Shetland, 

Peebles,    . 

Perth,       . 

Renfrew, 

Rofls, 

Boxbargh, 

Selkirk,    . 

Stirling,   . 

Sutherland, 

Wigton,   . 

The  duty  of  making  the  valuation  was  entrusted  to  the  commis- 
missioners  of  supply  and  the  magistrates  in  burghs ;  and  the  officer 
they  employed  was  declared  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  officer 
of  Inland  Bevenue, — the  Government  requiring  a  valuation  for  their 
own  purposes.  As  the  latter,  however,  is  in  general  a  person  well 
fitted  for  the  duty,  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  making  the 
Government  Valuation  Roll  serve  for  all.  Power  was  accordingly 
taken  in  the  Act  of  1857,  20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  58,  to  enable  counties 
and  burghs  to  carry  this  arrangement  into  effect ;  and  now,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue  having  the 
survey  of  the  income  tax  and  assessed  taxes  within  the  county  or 
borgh,  have  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  commissioners 
of  supply  assessors  for  the  purposes  of  the  Valuation  Acts.  The 
expense  attending  the  making  up  of  the  Valuation  Boll  is,  in  such 
circomstances,  defirayed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
and  the  arrangement  has  many  other  considerations  to  recommend 
it 

At  the  same  time,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  cheap  and  expeditious  form  of  review  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  for  the  correction  of  the  various  errors  into  which 
bailies  and  country  gentlemen  are  prone  to  fall  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  law.  The  Act  of  1857  (sec.  2)  provides  that  an  appeal  may 
lie  against  the  valuation  of  the  officer  of  Inland  Bevenue  to  the 
commissioners  and  magistrates ;  and  if  either  the  person  appealing, 
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or  the  valuator^  shall  apprehend  that  the  determination  of  the  com- 
missioners or  magistrates  hearing  such  appeal  is  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  Act,  and  shall  then  declare  himself  dissatisfied  with 
such  determination,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  officer  and  appellant 
respectively  to  require  the  said  commissioners  and  magistrates  to 
state  specially  and  sign  the  case  on  which  such  question  arose,  to- 
gether with  their  determination  thereupon ;  and  to  transmit  sudi 
case  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue,  to  the  end  that  the 
same  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senior  Lord  Ordinary  and  Lord 
Ordinary  officiating  in  Exchequer  Causes  in  the  Court  of  SessioD, 
for  their  opinion  thereon ;  and  such  Judges  to  whom  such  case  may 
be  submitted,  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  give  and  subscribe 
their  opinion  thereon ;  and  according  to  such  opinion  the  valuation 
or  assessment  which  shall  have  been  the  cause  of  the  appeal  shall  be 
altered  or  confirmed.  The  cases  appealed  up  to  26th  November 
last  are  in  number  35,  and  have  been  printed  for  official  use.  As 
the  matters  with  which  they  deal  are  new  in  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  great  professional  importance,  we  shall  briefly  indicate 
the  points  on  which  controversy  has  arisen,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  settled. 

Valuation  simply  means  what  a  thing  is  yearly  worth ;  but  in 
counting  this  up,  two  views  at  once  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
— ^its  worth  to  the  proprietor,  and  its  worth  to  the  public.  To  ascer- 
tain the  former,  we  require  only  to  know  how  much  it  originally 
cost ;  and  a  percentage  on  the  amount  will  be  its  annual  cost  to  the 
proprietor,  and  consequently  its  value  in  his  estimation.  Cost  and 
value,  however,  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms,  as  eveiy  one 
who  has  had  any  dealings  in  the  stock  market  very  well  knows. 
More  properly,  the  worth  of  a  subject  is  what  it  will  bring  when 
submitted  to  public  competition.  Therefore  the  standard  of  value 
fixed  by  the  Act  is  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with  another,  the 
lands  and  heritages  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  let  firom  year  to  year.  There  are,  however,  many  descrip- 
tions of  property  which  would  be  useless,  or,  at  all  events,  compar- 
atively valueless,  to  any  person  save  the  party  in  possession ;  and 
which,  consequently,  could  not  be  let  all.  Thus  the  value  of  a  mill 
or  manufactory  depends  on  the  machinery  it  contains,  and  the  kind 
of  business  for  which  it  has  been  put  up,  and  which,  if  ofiered  on 
lease,  would  produce  nothing  like  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested.    In  dealing  with  this  kind  of  property,  we  have  no  proper 
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data  for  ascertaining  its  real  marketable  value,  and  the  proper  mode 
of  assessment  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    The  valuators 
throughout  the  country  appear  to  have  contented  themselves  with  a 
rough  equitable  adjustment  of  the  diflSculty,  by  putting  down  a  cer- 
tain percentation  on  the  actual  cost.   The  mill-owners  contend  that, 
if  their  property  is  to  be  so  treated,  gentlemen's  country  houses 
should  be  estimated  in  the  same  way.     But  this  is  not  done, — they 
are  entered  at  the  probable  rent  which  they  would  bring,  were  they 
in  the  market.      Many  a  country  house,  which   may  have   cost 
L.5000,  would  not  bring  L.50  a  year  if  offered  on  lease ;  and  it  is 
therefore  said  to  be  unfair  that  a  mill,  which  cost  the  same  sum, 
should  be  entered  at  five  times  the  latter  amount.    The  subject  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not 
attempt  to  deal.     We  observe  that  last  year  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  was  taken  upon  the  question.     A  silk-mill  at  Govan,  in 
the  occupation  of  the  owners,  was  estimated,  on  the  principle  stated, 
at  L.497.    The  proprietors  appealed,  contending  that  all  heritages 
in  the  occupation  of  the  owners  should  be  valued  on  one  principle — 
whether  gentlemen's  residences  or  public  works.    If  public  works 
in  the  occupation  of  the  owners  .are  to  be  valued  at  a  certain  per- 
centage on  their  cost,  private  residences  in  the  occupation  of  their 
owners  ought  all  to  be  valued  at  the  same  percentage,  because  the 
Act  does  not  allow  two  modes  of  valuation ;    and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  private  residences  are  valued  simply  at  what  it  is  thought 
they  would  rent  at  from  year  to  year,  such  a  factory  as  theirs  should 
be  entered  at  nothing,  for  no  one  would  take  and  fit  up  machinery 
in  a  &ctory  which  was  to  be  let  from  year  to  year.    The  assessor 
very  properly  answered,  that  the  objection  was  not  that  the  factory 
was  valued  too  high,  but  that  other  descriptions  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  valued  too  low.    The  judges,  apparently  deal- 
ing with  the  point  as  a  jury  question,  on  which  the  commissioners 
were  entitled  to  exercise  their  own  opinion,  affirmed  their  decision, 
sustaining  the  valuation  of  the  assessor.     (Case  30.) 

Again,  what  is  rent?  The  Act  says,  ^ Where  such  lands  and 
heritages  are  bona  Jide  let  for  a  yearly  rent,  conditioned  as  the  fair 
annual  value  thereof,  without  grassum  or  consideration  other  than 
the  rent,  such  rent  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  yearly  rent 
or  value.'  Does  rent  mean  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenant  as  the  price 
of  his  possession,  or  only  that  portion  of  it  which  goes  directly  into 
the  landlord's  pocket  t    It  is  a  common  stipulation  in  a  lease,  that 
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in  addition  to  the  money  rent,  the  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
interest  on  such  sums  as  the  landlord  may  choose  to  expend  in  im- 
provements. In  such  circumstances,  the  amount  paid  as  interest  is 
obviously  an  additional  rent,  which  falls  to  be  added  to  the  money 
payment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  farm.  (Case  5.) 
Does  it  make  any  difference,  that  the  obligation  to  lay  out  a  certain 
sum  in  improvements,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  is  con- 
tained, not  in  the  lease,  but  in  a  subsequent  agreement?  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  landlord  contended  that  this  was  a  mere  voluntary 
act  on  his  part,  apart  altogether  from  the  lease ;  that  he  had  no 
hypothec  in  respect  of  the  interest,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  assessor  answered,  that  the  interest 
paid  on  the  money  expended  was  substantially  an  additional  rent, 
conditioned  for  by  a  new  and  supplemental  contract,  whereby  the 
landlord  on  the  one  hand  undertook  to  make  the  subject  more 
valuable,  and  the  tenant  on  the  other  agreed  to  pay  so  much  the 
more  in  consideration  thereof;  the  present  value  of  the  subject 
being  represented  by  the  total  sum  paid  in  name  of  both  rent  and 
interest.  The  commissioners  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the  circom- 
stances,  the  interest  paid  by  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  but  the  judges  held  that  they  were  wrong.  (Case  5, 1st 
branch.)  The  corollary  from  this  decision  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  say  that  the  only  legal  test  of  *  rent '  is  whether  it  be  covered  by 
the  landlord's  hypothec. 

Obviously,  however,  the  money  devoted  to  improvements  must 
be  spent  in  works  of  a  permanent  character,  calculated  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  subject  itself.  A  landlord  who  lent  his  tenant 
money  to  purchase  cattle  and  horses,  would  not  be  required  to 
count  the  interest  paid  on  the  loan  as  part  of  his  rent,  any  more 
than  if  the  advance  had  been  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  new  hat.  A 
landlord  undertook  to  spend  L.IOOO  on  improvements  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  lease,  on  which  the  tenant  bound  himself  to 
pay  5  per  cent.  By  subsequent  agreement,  L.800  was  spent  on 
fences  (L.56  of  which  went  for  sheep-drains),  and  L.200  for  a  top- 
dressing  of  lime  on  the  pasture.  The  tenant  further  undertook  to 
expend  L.lOO  on  houses,  which  the  landlord  promised  to  repay  him 
*  when  convenient,' — the  sum  Ukewise  to  carry  5  per  cent,  after  such 
payment  by  the  landlord.  As  to  the  latter  sum,  the  judges,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  held  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
interest  fell  to  be  included  in  the  valuation ;  for  so  long  as  the  money 
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was  not  repaid  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  pocketed  as  lender  the 
interest  payable  by  him  as  tenant.  They  also  held  that  the  return 
paid  on  the  Li.200  spent  in  lime,  and  the  L.56  in  sheep-drains, 
ought  not  to  be  included,  but  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  spent  in 
fences  was  properly  part  of  the  rent.     (Case  6.) 

As  the  annual  value  of  property  is  improved  by  the  capital  laid 
out  on  it,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  money  is  contributed  by  the 
landlord  himself,  or  obtained  irom  other  sources,  provided  the  in- 
terest forms  part  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  tenant.  Therefore,  where 
a  loan  is  obtained  from  Government  under  the  Drainage  Act,  9  and 
10  Vict.,  c.  101,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  farm,  the  rent  charge  of  6  j 
per  cent,  payable  by  the  tenant  must  be  added  to  the  rent  stipu« 
lated  in  the  lease,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  lands. 
(Cases  7,  8,  9.)  On  the  same  principle,  when  the  rent  fluctuates 
with  the  fiars  prices,  and  it  is  conditioned  that,  when  it  reaches  a 
cert£un  sum,  the  surplus  is  to  be  payable,  not  to  the  landlord,  but 
in  making  improvements,  the  whole  rent  falls  to  be  entered  in  the 
Valnation  Boll,  and  not  the  sum  actually  received  by  the  landlord. 
The  escess  is  just  so  much  capital  laid  out  on  the  farm,  adding  to 
its  ultimate  value,  and  is  as  much  derived  from  the  tenant  as  the 
portion  of  the  rent  not  expended,  which  goes  direct  into  the  land- 
lord's pocket.     (Case  26.) 

When  lands  such  as  grazings  are  let  for  the  season,  they  are  held 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietor ;  and  their  proper  value  is 
the  rent  which,  one  year  with  another,  they  might  probably  bring 
if  let  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes.     (Cases  10,  11,  12.) 

The  statute  says  that  the  rent  stipulated  in  the  lease  is  only  to  be 
taken  as  the  fair  value,  when  it  is  *  without  grcuaum  or  other  con- 
^deration.'  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  the  assessor's  duty  to  make  a 
&esh  valuation.  In  a  lease  of  nineteen  years  from  Whitsunday  1850, 
Ae  rent  was  L.155 ;  and  the  tenant,  at  his  removal,  was  to  receive 
L.450  in  respect  of  a  dwelling-house  he  had  recently  erected.  The 
^^Bscssor  added  5  per  cent,  on  this  sum  to  L.155,  making  together 
^•177, 10s. ;  and  the  commissioners  were  held  to  be  wrong  in  hold- 
mg  this  to  be  the  true  value,  the  judges  being  of  opinion  ^  that  the 
sabjects  should  be  valued  as  they  now  exist,  irrespective  of  the  lease.' 
(Case  16.) 

The  Valuation  Roll  is  usually  made  up  for  the  year  from  Whit- 
sunday to  Whitsunday,  and  doubts  have  occurred  as  to  the  proper 
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assessment^  where  a  new  tenant^  at  a  higher  rent,  enters  at  Whit* 
Sunday  to  the  houses  and  grass^  and  as  to  the  lands  at  Martinmas, 
or  the  separation  of  the  crop  from  the  ground.  In  such  a  case, 
Whitsunday  is  the  term  of  entry,  and  therefore  the  new  tenant  is 
properly  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  as  the  tenant  and  occupier. 
The  increased  rent,  however,  is  not  the  proper  value  of  the  farm  for 
the  first  year.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  sitting  tenant  paid  an  increased 
rent,  beginning  the  rise  at  an  intervening  term.  Suppose,  for 
example,  one  yearns  rent  is  to  be,  say  L.lOO,  payable  half-yeariy, 
and  for  next  year  L.150,  the  rent  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday 
1861  to  Whitsunday  1862  is  plainly  the  mean  between  the  two- 
namely  (L.50  +  L.75),  L.125.  That  is  the  sum  actually  drawn  by 
the  landlord,  and  is  the  true  bond  fide  rent  of  the  farm.  (Case  21.) 
In  like  manner,  when  a  new  tenant  succeeds  his  predecessor  at 
Whitsunday  at  a  higher  rent,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  pays  his  last 
half-yearns  [rent  at  Martinmas  following,  the  mean  between  the 
rents  of  the  old  lease  and  the  rent  under  the  new  lease  should  be 
entered  in  the  Roll  as  the  value  of  the  first  year's  possession  of  the 
incoming  tenant.  The  distinction  seems  to  have  been  at  first  over- 
looked in  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  presented  (Case  No.  1),  but 
it  has  been  subsequently  corrected  (Cases  13,  14,  21,  22,  23). 
Where  the  rent  is  partly  money  and  partly  the  converted  value  of 
the  fiars  prices,  the  proper  course  is  to  take  the  prices  struck  in  the 
preceding  March  (Case  23). 

{Conclusion  in  our  next  Number.) 


EVIDENCE  IN  DIVORCE  CASES. 

In  every  inquiry  the  object  must  be  the  truth.  There  can  be  no 
other  reason  for  the  trouble  of  inquiring.  This  holds  in  law  as  in 
everything  else.  That  branch  of  law,  then,  which  relates  to  evi- 
dence, should  consist  entirely  of  such  rules  as  favour  the  discovery  of 
truth.  It  should  include  none,  the  observance  of  which  would  tend 
to  make  this  discovery  difficult  or  impossible ;  and  it  should,  to  be 
perfect,  include  all,  attention  to  which  would  facilitate  the  discovery. 
This  is  a  very  simple  view  of  what  the  law  of  evidence  ought  to 
be.  Practically,  it  is  a  branch  of  law  crossed  by  a  multitude  of  other 
branches,  and  shaped  and  twisted  into  conformity  with  them.  A 
court  will  not  look,  for  instance,  at  the  most  perfect  deed  which 
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lacks  the  stamp  required  to  be  upon  it  by  the  revenue  laws.  If  truth 
were  the  sole  end  and  object  of  courts  of  justice,  they  would  certainly 
not  reject  such  a  deed.  But  they  are  obliged  to  discover  the  truth, 
if  they  can,  in  a  way  which  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interests.  If  a  suitor  neglect  his  duty  to  the  State  in  a  matter  of 
revenue,  by  and  by  the  State  will  be  even  with  him,  and  decline  to 
do  him  justice,  just  because  of  his  neglect.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  other  branches  of  positive  law  act  upon 
the  theoretic  law  of  evidence. 

The  result  is,  that  in  no  country  does  the  law  of  evidence  conform 
even  nearly  to  what,  on  theory,  it  should  be.     Certain  persons  are, 
in  some  cases,  incompetent  witnesses ;  the  most  satisfactory  parol 
evidence  is  not  allowed  to  prove  the  simplest  fact  which  on  a  State 
policy  is   required  to  be  established  by  writ;    and  certain  writ- 
ings, though  they  supply  excellent  evidence  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  are  declared  worthless  because  of  their  want  of  some 
formality,  often  of  the  pettiest  sort,  required  by  antiquated  statutes. 
£very  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  practice  of  law  can  cite  cases 
of  the  failure  of  justice  through  such  rules.   Men  are  convicted  who 
might  be  acquitted,  did  the  law  allow  every  form  of  evidence  likely 
to  throw  light  on  their  conduct ;  debts  are  held  undischarged  that 
were  paid ;  and  obligations  that  are  undoubted,  are  held  never  to 
have  been  undertaken.     Frequently  the  parties,  their  agents,  their 
counsel,  and  the  Court,  are  all  alike  fully  aware  that  wrong  is  being 
done  and  right  defeated.      What  matter  ?     Is  not  the  car  the  car 
of  Jaggemaut  1    Down  on  the  rails  I 

Down  on  the  rails  I  After  all,  the  car  is  a  great  institution,  of 
unquestioned  antiquity — monument  of  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  our  fathers — and  may  have  much  meaning  and  no  little  utility  in 
it.  Faraday  says  that  you  cannot  get  positive  electricity  without 
Amative.  That  our  law  of  evidence  has  its  attendant  evils  is  no- 
thing. What  has  not  ?  The  true  question  is,  Does  it  on  the  whole 
produce  the  most  good  with  the  least  evil  that  it  might  ? 

This  is  a  large  question,  and  we  mean  to  treat  only  of  a  comer 
of  it.  One  word,  however,  in  passing,  on  the  general  question. 
Where  evidence  is  to  be  preserved  in  writing,  the  writ  necessarily 
Q^Qst  have,  on  the  face  of  it,  proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city. Often  writings  fall  to  be  tendered  as  evidence  long  after  the 
generation  has  passed  away  to  which  belonged  the  witnesses  who 
inight  have  spoken  to  their  genuineness.  It  is,  therefore,  better  that 
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where  these  proofed  prescribed  by  statute,  are  wanting,  the  deed 
should  be  ignored  and  individual  wrong  suffered,  than  that  a  lai 
system  of  recording  obligations  should  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Did 
such  a  system  prevail,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  say  what  was  proved, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice,  wonid 
far  exceed  those  now  occurring  in  which,  through  defect  of  form, 
vnx>ng  is  sustained.  This  kind  of  restriction,  then,  on  the  theoretic 
law  that  all  evidence  should  be  looked  at,  results  from  an  exceUent 
and  beneficial  State  policy.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  re- 
striction arising  irom  the  operation  of  stamp  laws.  Where  these  laws 
are  not  observed,  the  State  policy  should  be  to  inflict  penalties  for 
the  non-observance  which  should  have  some  proportion  to  its  gravity, 
and  not  to  exclude  the  evidence  which,  but  for  the  non-observance, 
would  have  been  perfect — an  exclusion,  the  results  of  which  may 
often  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  non-observance. 
And,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  is  the  State  policy,  but  not  to  the  fidli 
as  numerous  cases  occur  to  show.  More  particularly  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stamp  laws  on  evidence  purely  mischievous  and  intoler- 
able in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful,  till  after  judgment 
on  the  point — if  judgment  ever  can  be  held  to  be  final — whether  a 
document  requires  to  be  stamped  or  not.  This  is  a  subject  requir- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  of  which  we  say  no  more  at 
present.  What  remains  of  the  general  question — the  inadmissibility 
of  witnesses  in  certain  cases,  on,  generally,  vague  principles  of 
humanity,  and  of  doubtful  expediency, — ^we  proceed  to  discuss  more 
at  length,  as  appropriate  to  the  heading  given  to  this  article. 

What  reasons  can  be  stated  for  excluding  parties  from  being  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  divorce  ?  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  they  are  four  in 
number : — 1.  No  one  should  be  compellable  to  be  a  vritness  to  crimi- 
nate himself.  2.  The  parties  in  divorce  cases,  if  made  witnesses, 
would  be  under  strong  temptations  to  commit  perjury.  3.  Humane 
feeling  forbids  placing  in  the  witness-box  persons  to  speak  to  their 
own  shame  in  such  a  case.  4.  A  vague  reason  derived  from  con- 
sideration of  divorce  as  affecting  status.  We  shall  briefly  consider 
these  in  their  order,  premising  that  they  are  all  reasons  apart— 
with  the  exception  of  the  second— from  the  effect  of  making  the 
parties  witnesses  on  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  t.«.,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth, — ^to  which,  as  the  chief  thing  on  every  account  to  be 
aimed  at,  we  shall  towards  the  end  direct  attention. 
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1.  No  one  should  be  compellable  to  he  a  icitneM  to  criminate  him- 
self.— In  the  first  place,  this  principle  would  exclude  only  one  of 
the  parties — the  one  whose  alleged  adultery  is  the  ground  of  action, 
— and  would  exclude  him  only  in  the  case  of  his  being  guilty.     He 
should  at  least  be  a  competent  witness,  for  he  may  not  be  guilty ; 
and  if   a  competent  witness,  he  may  be  able  to  throw  light,  by 
his  evidence,  on  circumstances  that  tell  against  him,  and  alter  the 
whde  colour  of  the  proof.     Many  cases  are  imaginable  in  which 
the  defender's  evidence  may  be  necessary  for  absolvitur,  as  well  as 
many  in  which  the  pursuer^s  evidence  may  be  necessary  for  decree. 
The  defender,  therefore,  should  be  a  competent  witness  at  least,  if  not 
oompellabie, — f.«.,  so  far  as  the  ireasons  stand  apart  from  the  policy 
of  allowing  any  witness  to  be  competent  and  not  also  compellable. 
Should  this  policy  be  held  to  be  bad,  however,  then,  though  the 
reasons  may  favour  making  a  party  a  competent  witness,  yet  they 
must  not  be  given  eifect  to  because  of  reasons  against  his  being 
made  compellable.     Whether  that  policy  be   good  or   bad — ^and 
ve  think  it  bad — need  not  here  be  considered ;  for  the  only  rea- 
son we  have  just  now  to   deal  with  against  making  the  party 
both   competent  and  compellable,  is  derived  from  the  principle 
that  he  should  not  be  put   in   a  position  to  criminate   himself. 
Now  of  this  we  must  say,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency.   We  have  long  passed  the  age  of  torture  to  force  con- 
fession.   But  why  should  a  man  not  be  asked,  on  his  oath,  whether 
he  committed  a  crime  ?     It  is  hard  for  a  wretch  to  lose  the  chance 
of  escape  from  punishment  which  a  trial  affords ;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  he  to  be  commiserated  if  he  does  so  ?     We  ask  him  now — 
*  Guilty,  or  not  guilty?'     We  take  his  plea  of  guilty  when  he  has 
the  grace  to  give  it ;  and  when  he  hasn't,  and  adds  a  lie  to  his 
crime — a  lie  which,  through  effect  of  custom,  we  never  reprobate — 
we  try  him  in  due  form.    If  he  is  not  guilty,  there  is  no  possible 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  examined ;  if  he  is  guilty,  and  will 
tell  the  truth,  surely  it  is  as  good  and  reasonable  as  a  plea — no 
worse ;  if  he  does  not  tell  the  truth,  are  we  not  quick  enough  to  see 
the  lying  and  the  peijury,  and  convict  him  on  the  mendacious  in- 
consistency of  his  statement  t     So  far  as  an  objection  is  urgeable 
against  making  him  a  witness  from  the  liability  to  perjury,  it  falls 
to  be  separately  considered.     But  now  we  have  but  to  notice  that, 
if  innocent,  be  will  have  the  better  chance  of  escape ;  if  guilty, 
society  will  have  the  greater  security  for  his  conviction.     In  point 
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of  ikcty  in  most  countries  the  accused  is  a  witness— either  on  oath 
or  not.  With  us  he  is  a  witness,  whose  deposition — not  on  oath- 
is  read  as  evidence — against  him,  but  not  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
opinions  of  several  of  the  greatest  thinkers  favour  the  view  that  he 
should  be  regularly  examinable.  But  much  of  all  this  is  inappli* 
cable  to  the  present  case ;  or,  if  applicable,  must  be  held  to  apply 
universally  to  witnesses  -who  may  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the 
truth,  or  who,  being  sworn,  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  things  to  their 
own  discredit  and  disgrace.  Adultery — a  most  grievous  offence 
against  morality — has  ceased  to  be  a  crime.  It  is  no  longer  punish- 
able as  such.  It  IS  in  the  same  category  with,  though  perhaps  at 
the  head  of,  the,  alas  I  too  long  array  of  delinquencies  whose  punish- 
ment is  public  odium,  proportioned  to  the  public  opinion  of  their 
heinousness.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  form  of  moral  offence.  If,  then,  a  party,  on  the  principle  that 
one  should  not  be  compellable  to  criminate  himself,  is  not  to  be  com- 
petent and  compellable  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce  case,  why  should 
he  be  compellable  to  be  a  witness  who  has  not  merely  failed  to  pay 
his  debt,  but  denied  it ;  who  has  slandered  his  neighbour ;  who  has 
swindled  his  creditors  (and  who,  now  on  oath,  depones  before  the 
judge  how  he  did  it,  with  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  his  extravagance, 
recklessness,  and  dishonesty)  ;  who  has  not  only  committed  fornica- 
tion, but  meanly  refused  aliment  to  his  child  ?  Adultery  is  not  a 
tertium  qfUd — more  than  a  moral  delinquency,  less  than  a  crime- 
that  it  should  be  thus  distinguished  and  made  exceptional.  We 
conclude,  then,  that,  so  far  as  the  first  reason  for  excluding  the  par- 
ties goes,  it  is  untenable.  It  affects,  in  any  case,  but  one  of  the 
parties ;  it  affects  the  other  only  in  the  case  of  guilt ;  and  to  give 
effect  to  it  in  that  case  is  inexpedient.  It  would  be  admitting  a 
principle  which  naturally  extends  itself  to  the  parties  in  almost 
every  species  of  litigation ;  and  we  are  not  going  back  to  barbarisoQ, 
but  emerging  from  it. 

2.  The  parties  in  divorce  casee^  if  made  tritnesses,  would  be  under 
strong  temptation  to  commit  perjury. — This  singular  argument  turns 
on  the  notion  that  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  law  rather  to 
exclude  evidence,  than  expose  witnesses  to  temptation  to  commit 
perjury.  Now  this  neither  is,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  the  policy  of  the 
law.  Perjury  is  a  crime;  evidence  is  a  condition  of  justice;  the 
policy  of  the  law  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to  admit  evidence  and  punish 
perjury.      A  conflict  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  suitors,  in  every 
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species  of  action,  between  their  desire  and  obligation  to  tell  the 
simple  trath,  and  their  desire  and  interest  to  tell  something  else.    The 
pursner  desires  to  make  oat  his  case,  and  the  defender  to  break  it 
down.     That  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  litis-conteatation.    There- 
fore, if  there  is  anything  in  this  reason  for  excluding  parties  in  di- 
vorce cases  from  giving  evidence,  it  would  apply  to  exclude  the 
parties  from  giving  evidence  in  every  other  kind  of  action.    But  that 
parties  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  almost  every  other  kind  of 
action,  shows  that  the  general  policy  of  the  law  is  against  the  reason, 
and  lays  on  those  who  put  the  reason  forward  the  onus  of  establish- 
ing some  essential  difference  between  actions  for  divorce  and  other 
actions.      What  is  the  difference?      One  difference  we  can  see; 
bat  it  appears  to  make  for  our  contention.     An  action  for  divorce 
is  exceptional  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  only  action,  almost,  in 
which  the  defender  can  be  conceived  to  have  a  common  interest 
with  the  pursuer  in  decree  being  obtained.    No  one  can  be  sus- 
pected of  contending  before  a  judge  that  he  does  not  owe  so  much 
money,  wishing  all  the  while  that  he  should  be  saddled  with  the 
debt    But  in  divorce  cases,  the  Court  is  naturally  anxious  to  guard 
against  collusion — a  diflScult  business  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties.    Few  would  coUusively  attempt  a  case  for  divorce,  if  liable 
to  be  put  through  their  facings  in  the  witness-box ;  able  as  they  now 
are  to  make  the  attempt  without  personally  appearing,  we  know 
they  are  not  few  who  make  it.     Those  who  do,  are,  of  course, 
very  abandoned — probably  very  miserable,  as  they  are  certainly 
nnscrapulous.     But  if  they  wish  to  loosen  a  tie,  the  sacredness  of 
which  society's  deepest  interests  oblige  it  to  preserve,  let  them  come 
&ce  to  face  with  society ;  and  if  they  lie,  let  them  be  punished. 
Another  difference  between  divorce  and  other  cases,  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  grounds  of  action  as  affecting  character.    But  really,  in 
this  respect,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  many  painful 
actions  of  damage  for  slander.    In  these,  let  the  slander  be  what  it 
niay,  parties  are  competent  witnesses — ^temptation  to  perjury  not- 
withstanding, and  altjiough,  in  a  case  where  the  Veritas  is  pleaded,  the 
issue  may  be  the  very  same  that  falls  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  a 
case  for  divorce.     Also,  it  is  notorious  that  in  no  class  of  actions  is 
the  proportion  of  the  undefended  to  the  defended  so  high  as  in  actions 
for  divorce.    Either  there  is  something  hopelessly  rotten  in  the 
character,  so  that  the  less  said  the  better ;  or  when  one  of  the  parties 
has  resolved  on  breaking  the  marriage  tie,  the  other,  seeing  an  end 
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of  all  hope  of  happiness  in  the  union,  is  only  too  ready  to  quit  it. 
The  fact  is,  for  one  case  of  divorce  defended  with  a  view  to  save 
character,  there  are  a  hundred  where  appearance  is  made  solely  with 
a  view  to  patrimonial  interest.  No  doubt,  cases  occur  of  innocence 
seeking  to  free  itself  from  the  foulest  imputations ;  but  who  dare  saj 
that  in  such  a  case  the  party  ought  to  be  excluded  firom  giving 
evidence,  any  more  than  in  an  action  of  damage,  where  there  is  a 
plea  of  Veritas  T  If  any  case  could  be  conceived  stronger  than  another 
for  the  adoption  of  every  means  of  elucidating  the  truth,  it  is  this 
veiy  case. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  to  distinguish  divorce  cases  from  otlier 
actions,  so  as  to  require  a  departure  from  the  general  policy  of  the 
law,  to  admit  evidence  and  punish  perjury.  The  temptation  to 
commit  perjury  exists  in  every  case  where  the  party  is  a  witness. 
In  very  many  it  is  as  great  as  in  divorce  cases,  and  in  all  it  is  of  the 
same  order. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  subject  on  the  crime  of  perjury. 
There  is  none  which  should  be  branded  with  greater  in&my ;  and, 
alas !  we  are  told  that  there  is  none  that  is  more  common  ;  whiles 
alas  I  again,  there  is  none  that  is  so  rarely  punished.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  an  oath  is  overlooked  in  the  impunity  of  false  swearing.  No 
one  can  listen  to  judges  used  to  sit  in  small  debt  courts  expatiating 
on  the  prevalence  of  perjury,  without  seriously  reflecting  on  the 
condition  to  which  society  must  fall,  if  vigorous  means  be  not  adopted 
to  increase  the  respect  for  truth.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  our 
population  is  rapidly  becoming  Indian  in  this  regard.  What  the 
causes  of  this  may  be,  we  are  not  now  going  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  judge  must  not  hold  himself  blameless  who  allows  a  case 
of  apparent  perjury  to  pass  without  thorough  investigation.  The 
causes  which  are  operating  to  undermine  the  respect  for  tmdi,  and 
the  sacredness  of  oaths,  would  receive  a  check  were  this  duty  rigor- 
ously discharged,  and,  until  it  is,  the  prevention  of  the  increase  of 
peijury  is  hopeless.  Perjury  is  to  be  prevented,  like  every  other  crime, 
by  punishments ;  and  punishments,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  certain. 

To  exclude  e\'idence  for  fear  of  perjury,  is  a  policy  without  pa- 
rallel. Were  the  State  to  abolish  property  because  it  tended  to 
produce  thieves,  or  offices  of  trust  for  fear  of  embezzlements,  it  would 
be  carrying  out  the  error  in  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
policy  to  its  legitimate  results.  On  eveiy  settled  principle  of  legis- 
lation and  jurispiTidence  it  is  indefensible. 
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3.  Hmnafu  feeling  forbids  placing  in  the  witnese-box  persons  to 
speak  to  their  own  shame  in  such  a  ease. — We  sympathize  with  those 
who  propoimd  this  objection.  It  is  kindly^  and  just  not  Chrbtian, 
because  not  wise.  What  the  objector  fiincies  when  he  urges  it,  is 
the  case  of  some  poor  woman — ^young,  of  good  family  it  may  be, 
beantifbl,  but  whom  circumstances  and  misplaced  afl^Uon  have 
brought  to  shame.  He  conceives  her  led  sobbing  to  the  witness- 
box,  and  hiB  heart  is  moved  for  her,  poor  thing  I  His  reason  is  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  and  he  denounces  the  rule  which  drags  her 
there  as  barbarous  and  inhumane.  It  is  the  ordeal — ^the  rack, 
^laranathal 

Now,  such  a  case  is  deeply  affiacting.  It  is  not  frequent ;  but  it 
has  occurred,  and  will  occur  again.  All  other  possible  cases  are 
nothing  to  it.  What  a  pity  that  it  must  be  reasoned  about  1  What 
a  pity  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  reason  where  one's  heart  is  so  much 
touched  I  One's  sympathies,  in  crowds,  block  up  the  way  of  reason 
—eager  for  an  argument  in  their  favour — ^longing  to  bring  him 
over  Uindfolded  to  thdr  side.  Logic,  however,  a  strange,  quiet 
fellow,  and  shy  of  such  company,  clears  the  path,  and  prevents  their 
gratification,  if  it  cannot  be  conceded  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
justice. 

Grenend  rules  must  not  be  formed  on  view  of  exceptional  cases ; 
and  the  one  considered  is,  thank  God,  exceptional.  The  exceptional 
cases  may  justly  evoke  our  pity,  if  in  them  the  operation  of  the 
general  rules  produce  misery.  But  they  must  not  lead  us  to  forego 
general  rules  calculated  to  secure  the  public  advantage.  In  the 
present  case,  what  is  of  the  first  importance  is,  that  the  order  of 
society  be  vindicated,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  vows  main- 
tamed,  and  the  instinct  of  family  kept  pure  and  holy.  A  society  in 
which  the  cementing  principle  of  domestic  love  is  slackened,  wants 
tbat  prime  quality  which  distinguishes  our  social  aggregates  from 
flocks  and  herds. 

Now,  these  results  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  general  rule  which 
shall  not  work  painfully  in  individual  cases.  So  far  as  the  rule 
decreeing  divorce  for  adulteiy  is  concerned,  it  is  all  that  is  now 
left  in  the  law  to  mark  its  sense  of  marital  infidelity.  It  acts  both 
in  the  way  of  remedy  and  punishment :  of  remedy  to  the  party 
wronged  by  the  misconduct ;  of  punishment,  by  taking  the  charge  of 
infideUty  out  of  the  mouth  of  rumour,  authoritatively  decreeing  its 
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trath,  and  exposing  as  a  fair  object  for  public  odium  the  doer  of  the 
wrong.  The  function  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  such  cases,  is  of  the 
verj  first  importance ;  and  what  facilitates  its  performance,  and,  more 
particularly,  what  may  be  necessary  for  it  in  certain  cases,  is  of  im- 
portance too.  If,  on  the  whole,  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  coorts 
in  this  function  that  the  parties  be  made  witnesses,  then,  on  that 
general  consideration,  parties  should  be  made  witnesses,  unless 
another  general  consideration,  recognisable  by  law,  can  be  made 
to  cross  and  overcome  it.  Can  any  such  be  stated  ?  If  not,  ve 
must  be  content  to  extend,  in  the  exceptional  case,  our  commisera- 
tion to  the  unhappy  creature  in  the  witness-box,  and  go  out  of  Court 
with  the  feeling  that  on  the  whole  justice  is  being  done. 

We  are  not  so  chary  of  human  feeling  in  other  fields,  as  to  entitle 
us  to  forego  a  useful  general  rule  of  law  on  such  an  account.  We 
not  only  have  actions  of  adultery,  but  actions  of  fiUation  and  ali- 
ment, daily  in  om*  courts.  In  these  actions,  every  one  knows  wliat 
are  the  circumstances  to  which  women  appear  to  depone — women, 
though  not  of  the  higher  classes — still  women,  and  mostly  the  victims 
of  circumstances  and  misplaced  afiection  too — ^young,  good-look- 
ing, and  what  not.  Poor  things  I  Were  they  considered,  when 
they  were  made  competent  and  compellable  witnesses?  Did  the 
old  law  consider  the  woman's  feelings — the  old  law  with  its  oath  in 
supplement  ?  It  considered  what  was  of  more  consequence,  that  the 
woman  must  get  justice.  And  though  the  women  in  such  cases  are 
not  ladies,  are  the  men  not  sometimes  gentlemen — so  called  ?  And 
should  not  their  feelings  have  been  consulted  before  making  them 
witnesses,  competent  and  compellable  T  No  doubt,  your  gentleman 
may  arrange  the  little  claim  out  of  Court,  and  thus  escape  exposore. 
But  is  this  a  considerationTor  the  Legislature  t  Certainly  not.  No 
one  could  seriously  state  such  a  reason  as  having  character  or  weight 
to  affect  legislation,  and  no  one  dare  now  propose  legislation  for 
classes— one  rule  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor.  But  to  keep  a 
useful  general  rule  out  of  law,  as  regards  diyorces,  on  such  a  reason 
as  stands  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  considering  what  its  rules  are 
in  cases  of  filiation,  is  an  act — so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  proceed 
on  thb  reason— an  act  of  class  legislation.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
an  act  proceeding  on  such  a  reason,  but  there  are  many  who  would 
justify  it  on  this  view. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  do  justice.   In  the  class  ot  cases  before 
us,  it  is  often  very  painful.   But,  fiatjuHitia^  ruat  ccelum.    The  hard- 
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ness  and  the  pain  must  be  put  up  with.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  great  in  any  case,  the  fear  of  them  will  tend  to  deter  men 
and-  women  from  entering  on  a  course  of  conduct  that  must  end  in 
their  being  endured.  And  as  they  are  certain  to  be  more  terrible 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  sensibility  and  refinement,  so  will  the  fear 
of  them  operate  most  powerfully  on  such  persons  as  a  check  to  mis- 
conduct. 

4.  A  reason  derived  from  consideration  of  decrees  of  divorce  as 
affecting  personal  status. — We  cannot  state  what  this  reason  is ;  for, 
althongh  we  have  heard  it  more  than  once  urged  against  making 
parties  witnesses  in  divorce  cases,  we  have  never  known  it  to  assume 
any  other  form  than  that,  ^  as  divorces  affect  status,  therefore,'  etc. 
As  we  can  see  nothing  whatever  in  it,  we  shall  say  little  about  it.  In 
proportion  as  questions  of  personal  status  are  important,  one  would 
naturally  think  it  would  be  important  that  they  should  be  well  set- 
tled ;  and  to  be  weD  settled,  they  should  be  adjudicated  on  the  best 
evidence, — that  is,  on  all  the  pertinent  evidence  readily  obtainable. 
Unless,  then,  it  can  be  shown,  that  to  examine  the  parties  would 
not  only  not  facilitate  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  in  this  class  of 
cases,  but  would  render  it  more  diiBcult,  no  argument  against  their 
examination  can  be  maintained.  But  it  would  be  simply  absurd 
to  say  that  the  examination  of  parties  could  render  the  truth  more 
obscure,  when,  in  fact,  in  all  other  cases  it  is  found  an  advantage. 

We  have  now  briefly  examined  the  various  objections,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  to  the  admissibility  of  parties  as  witnesses  in  actions  of 
divorce.  With  what  success  we  have  met  them,  it  is  for  the  reader 
to  judge.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  they  are  stronger  than  can 
be  urged  against  the  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses  in  any  other 
form  of  judicial  inquiry.  If  we  are  right,  the  sooner  a  change  is 
made  in  the  law  the  better ;  and  we  trust  soon  to  see  a  change,  if 
not  to  the  ftdl  extent  to  which  our  argument  would  lead,  at  least  to 
some  extent  in  the  direction  which  it  indicates.  We  are  not  a 
generation  of  sophomores,  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  qualities 
of  a  body  may  be  better  studied  by  the  aid  of  telescopes  from  a  dis- 
tance than  near  at  hand,  when  it  can  be  touched  and  tested.  Nor 
do  we  require  to  be  taught  (to  take  the  matter  fix)m  another  point 
of  view)  the  trite  truth,  that  the  best  evidence  may  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  worst  sources— a  fact  which,  in  every  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry,  is  of  daily  observation.  It  is  anomalous,  therefore, 
that  the  law  of  evidence  should,  in  an  age  impregnated  with  the 
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spirit  of  inductive  science,  be  what  it  is;  bnt  law  preserves  tbe  fimn 
and  spirit  of  the  past  longer  than  any  other  expression  of  social  life. 
It  changes,  however,  with  all  others,  though  in  their  rear — never  in 
intimate  harmony  with  advanced  opinion,  but  never  slow  to  accom- 
modate itself  thereto,  whenever  its  provisions  become  clearly  in- 
conformable  with  the  requirements  of  reason. 

J.  F.  M'L. 
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FIE8T  DIVISION. 

Adv. — M^Coll  V.  Simons. 
„        Miller  V.  Henderson. 
„       Seid  V.  Meius  8f  Co. 

Epigram  on  the  ratio  decidendi  of  certain  judgments  of  the  Sherifi 
Court  of  Lanarkshire.* 


We  had  first  the  case  of  the  Smack, 
And  then  the  case  of  the  Cow, 

And  lastly  comeB  the  Bottled  Stout, 
Which  we  are  adviaing  now. 

Sir  Archy  was  wrong  in  the  first, 
Sir  Aiichy  was  wrong  in  the  second. 

And  now  ^tis  clear  that  in  the  third 
EquaUy  wrong  he's  reckoned. 

Now  leeze  me  on  Sir  Archibald, 
Who  gives  ns  the  work  to  do— 

The  learned  knight,  who  can  ne'er  be  right, 
Be  it  Ship,  or  Beer,  or  Coo. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Liability  of  a  Law  Agent. 
M^Dougall  or  M^Call  v.  McLaren  or  Sharp. 
A  PETITION  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator  bonis  to  a  man  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  accompanied  with  the  usual  medical  certifi- 
cates of  incapacity,  was  presented  to  the  Court  by  one  of  Ids  next  of 

^  ^  In  the  above  cases,  which  were  of  no  public  interest,  the  Court,  after 
hearing  counsel,  recalled  the  judgments  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  ad- 
hered m  each  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff -substitute.  In  the  case  of 
Miller,  which  was  an  action  of  damages  for  injury  to  the  person,  the  Court 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  defender  woidd  not  press  for  expenses.^ — Vide  Netcs- 

faper  Report.  The  following  lines  were  picked  up  by  the  editor  not  a  long  waj 
rom  the  bench  of  the  First  Division. 
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kin,  and  was  oppo6ed  by  his  daughter  as  nnneoessary,  in  respect  that 
he  was  capable  of  managing  his  affairs.  A  remit  was,  in  consequence^ 
made  to  a  medical  man,  who,  after  examination,  reported  that  the  old 
man  was  ^  quite  unfit  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  firom  want  of  memory 
and  weakness  of  mind.'    After  the  medical  report  had  been  received, 
a  minute  was  lodged,  bearing  to  be  at  the  instance  of  the  old  man 
himself  which  stated  that,  though  his  memory  was  somewhat  im- 
paired &om  old  age,  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  fully  capable  of 
managing  his  own  affiurs ;  that  he  had  been  hurried  from  home  in 
severe  weather,  under  threats  of  compulsion,  to  undergo  the  above 
medical  examination,  and  was  thus  conftised  and  excited ;  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  appear  at  the  bar,  or  submit  to  a  medical  examinar 
lion  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.    The  party  who  acted  as 
agent  for  the  alleged  lunatic  in  putting  in  this  minute,  and  who  held 
a  signed  mandate  from  him  for  so  doing,  had  acted  throughout,  and 
was  then  acting,  in  opposing  the  petition  for  his  daughter,  who, 
while  this  procedure  was  going  on,  was  a  competing  claimant  with 
her  father  for  the  ftind  in  an  action  of  multiplepoinding  then  in 
dependence.  Answers,  denying  the  statements  in  the  minute,  having 
heen  lodged,  a  remit  was  made  to  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  Perth- 
shire to  take  proof  as  to  these  statements,  and  as  to  the  aUeged 
lanatie's  condition.    The  Sheriff-substitute,  after  taking  proof,  re- 
ported that  the  statements  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
previous  examination  had  been  made  were  unfounded ;  and  that  the 
old  man,  though  once  a  person  of  shrewd  observation,  was  now  in- 
capable of  managing  his  affairs.    In  respect  of  this  report,  a  curator 
hm$  was  appointed.    Considerable  expense  having  been  incurred 
in  consequence  of  this  opposition  at  the  instance  of  the  alleged 
limatic,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  petitioner  to  the  Court,  to  find 
the  agent  personally  liable  in  the  expenses  so  incurred.     Lords 
Cowan  and  Benholme  gave  effect  to  the  motion,  holding  the  oppo- 
sition to  have  been,  in  the  circumstances,  unjustifiable.    Lord  Ben- 
holme  made  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  suppose 
the  protection  of  the  old  man  was  the  object  of  the  opposition ;  and 
he  could  see  another  object,  namely,  to  sustain  and  support  the  case 
of  the  daughter.   The  daughter  had  a  personal  motive  in  view ;  and 
it  woidd  be  sad  indeed  if  this  poor  old  man,  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  afiairs,  should  have  his  estate  squandered  by  persons  who 
had  not  his  interests  in  view,  but  objects  of  their  own. 
However  painfrd  the  hardship  that  would  have  resulted  from  aa 
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opposite  decision, — however  sad  it  might  be  that  the  savings  of  this 
poor  old  man,  unable  to  protect  himself,  should  be  squandered  in 
litigation,  and  he  in  his  old  age  and  imbecility  consigned  to  a  poor- 
house, — ^we  cannot  assent  to  a  decision  which^  while  it  carries  with  it 
our  sympathies,  is  unsupported  by  legal  principle.    The  Lord  Jus- 
tice-Clerk, who  dissented,  put  the  case  in  its  true  legal  aspect,  when 
he  said.  The  whole  question  turned  upon  this :  Was  there  a  mandate 
upon  which  the  agent  acted,  and  upon  which  he  was  entitled  to  act! 
In  all  agency  it  was  a  clear  rule,  that  a  party  professing  to  act 
factorio  nominsy  who  had  not  authority  to  bind  his  principal,  bonnd 
himself.    If  the  agent  here  had  a  client  whom  he  was  entitled  to 
bind,  he  bound  his  client,  not  himself,  secus  if  he  had  not  a  client  to 
bind.    If,  at  the  time  he  accepted  the  mandate,  he  was  aware  that 
the  old  man  was  incapable  of  giving  a  mandate,  or  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  improper  means,  his  Lordship  would  hold  that 
there  was  no  mandate,  and  that  the  agent  was  himself  damiim 
lUU.    But  the  old  man  was  not  in  law  incapable  of  giving  a  man- 
date ;  he  was  then  sui  juris.     No  doubt,  if  he  had  been  a  bom  idiot, 
or  an  idiot  through  supervening  idiocy,  his  Lordship  would  have 
held  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law,  although  he  had  neither  been  cog- 
nosced, nor  had  a  curator  appointed  to  him,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  granting  a  mandate.     But  this  old  man  was  only  labouring  under 
a  certain  amount  of  senile  imbecility,  and  was  not  in  such  a  state  as 
to  make  everything  he  did  a  nullity ;  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  mandate  had  been  obtained  through  fraud  or  its  equivalent 
on  the  agent's  part,  or  with  his  knowledge. 

The  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  contains  a  clear  and  sound 
statement  of  the  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  motion  before  the 
Court,  which  was  a  motion  not  at  the  instance  of  the  lunatic  himself^ 
but  at  the  instance  of  the  opposite  party.  The  point  at  issue  was  not, 
whether  the  agent's  motive  in  carrying  on  the  litigation  was  improper 
and  corrupt,  but  whether  he  was  to  be  held  dominua  lidsy  and  as 
such  responsible  for  the  expenses.  The  question  of  an  agent's  liabi- 
lity to  his  cUent  for  conducting  a  litigation  from  improper  motives 
did  not  properly  arise  upon  the  motion ;  and  although  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  and  unjust  doctrine  to  hold  that  a  person  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  alleged  lunatic  was  not  entitled  to  grant  a  mandate 
to  defend  himself,  or  that  an  agent  was  disabled  from  conducting  a 
defence  in  his  name,  it  would  be  quite  as  unsafe  and  inexpedient  to 
hold,  that,  even  where  such  a  mandate  had  been  obtained,  the  agent 
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should  not  be  i^ponsible  to  his  client  for  expenses  clearly  proved  to 
have  been  incurred,  not  for  the  client's  interest,  but  in  iiirtherance 
of  some  ulterior  end,  and  firom  some  improper  and  corrupt  motive. 
The  Judges  in  the  majority  seem  to  have  confounded  two  questions 
which  are  sufficiently  distinct,— the  question  of  an  agent's  liability 
to  his  cUent  for  improper  litigation,  and  that  of  his  liability  to  the 
opposite  party  for  expenses ;  and  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — although 
he  said,  with  reference  to  the  question  before  him,  that  the  Court 
had  very  little  to  do  with  motive,  or  bona  fides  or  malafidesy  on  the 
part  of  the  agent — cannot  be  held  to  have  regarded  inquiry  upon 
these  heads  as  irrelevant  in  a  question  between  agent  and  client, 
more  especially  where  the  client  was  in  the  position  of  the  old  man 
on  whose  behalf  this  application  was  presented. 
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Competency  of  Small  Debt  Appeals  at  the  Defender's  Instance, — 
At  the  last  autumn  Perth  Circuit  a  case  was  decided  which  de- 
serves the  serious  attention  of  the  profession ;  because,  if  it  is  to 
form  a  precedent  for  fiiture  practice,  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
garding appeals  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  will  be  rendered  com- 
pletely nugatory  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  right  is  most 
necessary  and  useful,  namely,  appeals  at  the  instance  of  the  defender. 
In  the  case  we  refer  to  (Baxter  v.  Kennedy ^  11  Sept.  1861,  34  Jurist 
1),  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the  Small  Debt  Court  at  Forfar,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency,  including  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  appel- 
lant produced  a  copy  of  the  entry  of  decree  in  the  Court-book,  as  sub- 
scribed by  the  Sheriff.  But  it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  process, 
as  the  only  decree  was  that  written  out  on  the  summons,  according 
to  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  statute,  and  subscribed  by  the  Clerk. 
Lord  Deas  (Lord  Neaves  concurring)  held  that  the  production  of 
the  extended  decree  was  essential  to  the  appeal,  and  that  ^  therefore 
there  was  no  need  to  go  further  with  the  case.' 

The  effect  of  this  decision,  as  has  been  said,  is  effectually  to  re- 
peal the  statute  giving  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit,  on  ^  deviations  in 
point  of  form,  or  on  incompetency,  including  defect  of  jurisdiction.' 
An  appeal  on  these  grounds  can  only  be  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fender. The  pursuer  may  still  enjoy  his  right  of  appeal  on  the 
magniloquent  grounds  of  ^  corruption,  malice,  and  oppression.'    But 
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all  redress  is  denied  the  defender :  he  cannot  be  heard  until  he  pro- 
dace  the  Bommons  and  decree  against  himself.  These  he  cannot 
possiblj  obtain.  The  Clerk,  at  his  peril,  conld  not  give  these  writs 
to  the  defender :  they  are  the  sole  property  of  the  pnrsaer.  He,  in 
the  first  instance,  carries  away  the  summons  signed  by  the  GerL 
So  soon  as  decree  is  pronounced,  he  demands  it  to  be  written  ont, 
and  he  pockets  it.  In  vain  may  the  defender  appeal,  it  matters  not 
on  what  grounds.  It  may  be  he  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sheriff,  and  that  he  was  never  summoned  and  never  heard,  and 
that  the  whole  proceeding  is  a  mere  farce  and  mockery  of  justice. 
He  may  as  well  appeal  to  the  Pope  at  Rome  as  to  the  Circuit,  un- 
less he  complies  with  an  impossibility.  There  is  not  the  remedy,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Court,  of  compelling  return  of  a  record  by  ooerdon 
of  a  ^  process  caption.'  He  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  pursuer,  who 
may  coolly  pocket  the  decree,  and  snap  his  fingers  in  derision  both 
at  the  defender  and  the  court  of  appeaL  The  pursuer  all  the  time, 
with  the  summons  in  his  possession,  gravely  enters  appearance  in 
the  appeal  court,  and  pleads  ^  no  process.*  The  plea  is  sustained, 
with  costs ;  and  straightway  the  decree,  however  grossly  informal, 
is  put  into  execution  against  the  person  or  property  of  the  unfor- 
tunate defender. 

When  the  recent  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Debt 
Courts  to  cases  of  L.12  is  considered,  the  vast  sums  of  money  daily 
adjudicated  on  in  these  courts  in  a  manner  the  most  dispatchful, 
with  the  check  of  law  agency  anxiously  excluded,  there  exists  eveiy 
argument  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal  rather  than  its 
virtual  abolition  as  against  the  defender,  if  the  cited  decision  is  in 
future  to  be  held  the  rule.  In  short,  there  will  exist  a  palpable 
wrong  without  any  possible  remedy  or  redress. 

Adjustment  of  Issues — The  Western  Batik  Case, — ^It  is  now  some 
years  since  we  found  it  necessary  to  bring  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession  an  abuse  of  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  which  had  already  drawn  down  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Edinburgh  not  a  little  unreasonable  obloquy  from  a 
class  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  substance  and  the 
accidents  of  our  system.  We  refer  to  a  practice,  which  then  threat^ 
ened  to  become  general,  of  forcing  jury  cases  to  an  issue  of  relevancy 
before  the  issue  of  fact  had  been  tried,  or  had  even  been  adjusted. 
At  that  time  we  ventured  to  assume  (and  the  event  did  not  falsify 
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the  prediction)  that  the  remedj  for  this  mala  praxis  lay  with  the 
Court  To  the  firmness  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inner  House,  and  more 
especially  to  the  First  Division  (who  uniformly  sent  back  Becbdming 
Notes  against  interlocutors  allowing  issues,  to  the  Outer  House),  we 
owe  the  suppression  of  the  old  system  of  double  debates,  first  on 
relevancy,  and  afterwards  on  the  form  of  the  issues.  The  innovation 
we  refer  to  was  not  very  favourably  received  by  the  leadmg  practi- 
tioners and  counsel ;  but,  after  two  years'  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  present  system,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  debate  are  still  amply  sufiBcient  to  enable  the  parties  to  raise 
every  question  capable  of  afiecting  the  issue  of  the  case. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  the 
double  hearing  in  the  Inner  House :  such,  at  least,  will  be  the  re- 
sult if  the  Western  Bank  case  is  to  form  a  precedent  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. We  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  that  case,  because  it 
exemplifies  a  form  of  practice  which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  use  we  make  of 
the  Western  Bank  case  as  an  illustration,  is  quite  compatible  with  a 
scrupulous  abstention  firom  all  comment  upon  the  merits  of  the  im- 
portant question  under  discussion  in  that  action. 

In  November  and  December  1861,  the  case  was  fiilly — ^we  may 
say  exhaustively — debated,  with  reference  to  the  interlocutor  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  reporting  the  issues  to  the  Second  Division.  The 
defenders  pressed  for  a  dismissal  of  the  action  on  various  grounds, 
with  which  at  present  we  are  not  concerned.  But,  in  a  separate 
branch  of  their  argument,  they  objected  to  the  form  of  the  pursuers' 
issues  as  not  being  within  the  Record.  For  several  weeks  the  debate 
was  maintained  with  much  ability ;  and  such  was  the  carefiil  and 
detailed  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  averments,  that  it  is  indeed 
scarcely  possible  to  figure  a  case  in  which  the  Court  would  be  more 
compWly  in  possession  of  the  materials  upon  which  their  judgment 
was  to  be  founded. 

In  disposing  of  an  argument  upon  issues,  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  choice  of  the  Court  is  reduced  to  a  simple  alternative.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  as  practicable  in  this  as  in  any  other  class  of 
questions  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither  dismissing  the  action  nor 
affimung  the  relevancy  of  all  that  the  pursuer  proposes  to  put  in 
issue.  When  this  is  the  result  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  Court 
tend,  we  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  litigating  parties  to 
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be  informed  by  the  judges  whose  frmction  it  is  to  decide  it,  what  in 
their  opinion  is  the  proper  issae  for  the  trial  of  the  case.  But  in 
the  Western  Bank  discussion  their  Lordships  did  not  give  the  de- 
sired information.  Thej  merely  disallowed  the  issues  proposed  by 
the  pursuers,  and  allowed  the  ailment  to  be  renewed. 

Now,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Judges  of  the  Second  Division  to 
affirmi  as  they  did,  that  the  pursuers'  issues  were  not  adapted  for 
the  trial  of  the  cause,  without  having  previously  considered  the  whole 
Record  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  issues. 
For,  suppose  that  any  portion  of  it  had  been  passed  over  without 
consideration,  then  it  could  not  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  within 
this  unexplored  territory  there  might  not  lurk  matters  of  averment 
sufficient  to  support  the  rejected  issues.  The  disallowance  of  the 
proposed  issues  implies,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  the  disallowing 
judge,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  pursuers'  averments, 
and  an  accurate  perception  of  their  legal  bearings.  To  this  extent, 
and  no  less,  he  must  be  master  of  the  case,  before  he  can  determine 
what  is  not  the  appropriate  issue  of  fact ;  and  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  same  amount  of  study  and  reflection  will  suffice  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  positive  question.  What  is  the  appropriate  issue! 

We  assume,  of  course,  that  a  pursuer  who  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
success  of  his  issues,  will  come  prepared  to  suggest  an  alternative 
form,  and  to  support  it,  if  desired,  in  his  ailment ;  and  we  have  an 
equally  clear  opinion  as  to  the  perfect  propriety  of  the  course  that  is 
sometimes  taken,  of  suggesting  the  elements  of  new  issues  to  the 
parties,  and  allowing  coimsel  to  supplement  their  arguments  before 
a  final  decision  is  pronounced.  But  merely  to  reject  the  issues 
actually  tendered,  leaving  the  pursuer — ^unassisted  by  any  positive 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  relevancy — to  remodel  his  issues  on  the 
mere  chance  of  obviating  objections  which  are  not  disclosed,  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  mode  of  progression  alike  circuitous  and  uncertain. 
The  Court  has  the  power  of  framing  and  stating  in  an  interlooitor 
suitable  issues  for  the  trial  of  any  case  brought  before  it  in  competent 
form.  The  power  is  given  by  the  introductory  section  of  the  Jury 
Court  Act  of  1815,  and  has  never  been  taken  away.  We  know 
that  a  wish  has  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  Divisions  of  the  Court  would  assume  the  responsibilitjr 
of  adjusting  issues  at  their  own  hands,  after  hearing  oounseL  Of 
the  reasonableness  of  this  desire  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  ^  tentative'  system,  which  consumes  so  much  valuable 
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tirae,  and  deyolves  npon  the*  professional  adviser  so  weighty  a  re- 
sponsibility,  may  ere  long  be  supplanted  by  the  more  rational  method 
of  direct  decision. 

The  late  Skeriff  Logan. — The  lamented  death  of  this  able,  true- 
hearted^  and  genial  man,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  February, 
has  left  a  blank  in  the  professional  society  of  Edinburgh  which  will 
not  be  filled  up  in  our  time.  In  one  phase  of  his  character  Mr 
Logan  was  a  representative  man, — ^a  man  of  a  race  who  are  nearly  now 
extinct, — ^the  masculine  humorists  of  the  old  Scotch  type,  with  which 
Cockbum  and  Robertson,  and  other  eminent  names  of  the  past  half 
centory,  are  associated.  Mr  Logan,  differing  from  these  choice 
spirits  as  they  differed  in  many  qualities  from  one  another,  was  cer- 
tainly, as  a  wit,  not  inferior  to  either  of  them ;  yet  it  is  but  justice 
to  his  memory  to  say,  that  he  took  but  little  pride  in  those  brilliant 
qualities  of  mind  that  made  him  at  once  the  centre  and  the  orna- 
ment of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  wished  rather  to  be 
known  as  the  painstaking  and  successfrd  lawyer,  the  scholar,  and 
the  critic,— in  all  which  capacities  he  might  have  gained  distinction, 
had  it  not  been  that  his  more  superficial  qualities  obscured  the 
lustre  of  his  solid  acquirements.  The  following  just  and  discrimi- 
nating remarks  upon  Mr  Logan's  professional  career  are  extracted 
from  the  columns  of  a  daily  contemporary : — 

^*Mr  Logan  was  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Rev.  J.  Logan,  Relief  minister  of  St 
NiniaiiB.  From  an  early  period  he  gave  rare  promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  which 
has  only  partiallj  been  f uMIled.  j£r  Logan  had  not  attained  to  that  position 
at  the  oar,  or  to  that  influence  in  the  country,  to  which  he  might  have  aspired, 
for  muiy  reasons  which  cannot  be  set  fortii  here.  Somethmg  probably  was 
owing  to  hia  natural  constitution,  but  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  hdong  to  the  select  circle  who  usually  receive  official  rewards,  and  are 
apidly  poshed  upwards  in  their  profession.  Devotedly  attached  to  his  party — 
to  the  old  Whig  iMranch  of  the  Liberals — ^they  had  not  the  grace  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  reward  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  services  to  the  cause,  not  less 
tban  by  his  undoubtedly  great  and  varied  talents.  When  he  was  at  length 
nude  Advocate-Depute,  and  shortly  thereafter  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  it  was 
only  when  his  promotion  could  in  decencv  no  longer  be  deferred.  In  power  of 
niiod,  and  extent  of  general  knowledge,  Mr  Logan  was  superior  to  not  a  few  of 
thoie  who  passed  him  in  the  race  and  obtained  higher  appointments.  His 
Party's  ingratitude  was  not  atoned  for  by  his  influence  with  the  public,  for, 
Bomdiow  or  other,  he  had  allowed  a  great  opportunity  of  being  a  leader  to  slip 
^nxn  his  grasp.  The  son  of  a  Dissenting  mmister,  his  natural  post  was  a  leader 
of  Duaenters ;  and  had  he  cared  to  sympathize  more  with  the  views,  f eeHnga, 
and  policy  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung,  he  would  have  wielded  more 
political  influence,  and  have  secured  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  Mr  Logan,  however,  chose  to  lay  himself  out  for  more 
pQrdy  professional  distinction,  and  he  attained  to  a  very  considerable  prac- 
tice at  the  bar;  but  nothing  compared  to  what  his  great  ability  entitlea  him 
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to  expect.  In  hearing  him  plead,  or  address  a  jury  for  a  criminal,  we  hxn 
often  been  amazed  at  the  aptness  of  his  language,  and  the  real  power  of  his 
argument.  He  got  the  reputation  of  being  too  much  given  to  the  habit  of 
extracting  food  for  wit  from  his  cases;  but  we  have  seldom,  indeed,  heard 
him  so  indulge,  unless  when  it  was  infinitely  better  for  his  client  that  he 
^ouM  do  so.  His  humour  was  racy  and  original,  and  he  was  the  only  nun 
at  the  bar  who  could  in  the  smallest  d^ree  be  compared  to  the  wits  of  a 
departed  age.  Take  an  instance  which  occurred  very  recently.  He  was  de- 
fending the  cause  of  a  widow  who  had  been  apparently  hanhly  treated  by 
some  lilatives.  The  Judges  of  the  First  Diyision  were  inclined  to  reoommeDd 
a  compromise,  and  Lord  iTory  suggested  to  Mr  Loffan  that  his  side  should  fed 
the  pmse  of  their  opponents,  to  ascertain  upon  -wD&t  terms  the  case  could  be 
adjusted.  **  My  Lora,"  instantly  replied  Mr  LiOgan,  "  there  can  be  no  pulse  where 
there  is  no  Jieart.^^  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  to  an  endles 
extent,  from  the  memory  of  his  friends.  In  the  affairs  of  the  city  Mr  Logan 
took  a  warm  interest,  haying  acted  for  seyeral  years  as  a  Town  Councillor.  No 
doubt  this  offended  the  8eniS>ilities  of  one  class,  who  might  haye  been  his  em- 
ployers, and  who,  beinff  destitute  of  public  spirit  themselyes,  frown  upon  any 
one  who  yentures  to  exhibit  such  an  unforensic  characteristic.  It  is  many  yean 
since  Jameson  was  untimely  quenched;  and  now  Logan,  while  acaroe  past  his 
prime,  is  removed.  They  were  names  both  honoured  in  the  same  circle;  and  be 
who  has  just  gone  will  not  be  leas  sincerely  mourned  than  the  other.* 

The  vacant  Sheri&hip  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr 
F.  L.  Maitland  Heriot,  a  gentleman  much  respected  by  his  brethren 
of  the  bar;  and  who,  although  he  has  not  attained  the  same  profes- 
sional eminence  as  his  predecessor,  will,  we  have  no  donbt,  discharge 
the  duties  of  Sheriff  with  efficiency  and  success.  Mr  A.  Moncreiff 
succeeds  Mr  Heriot  as  Advocate-Depute. 

Court  of  Session  and  Sheriff  Courts. — ^A  I'etum  has  just  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  showing  the  litigated  causes  finally  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Session  during  the  year  1860,  with  the  number  of 
causes  in  the  Sheriff  Courts  at  Glasgow,  Perth,  Ayr,  and  Aber- 
deen,  excluding  small  debt  causes,  and  the  total  number  of  small 
debt  causes  (not  being  decrees  in  absence)  decided  in  each  Sheriff 
Court  in  Scotland  during  1860.  From  the  return  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  litigated  causes  finally  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1860  was  583,  that  number  being  exdosive 
of  judgments  only  disposing  finally  of  a  part  of  a  cause,  but  not 
finally  exhausting  the  cause.  The  number  of  causes  finally  decided 
in  the  Sheriff  Courts  embraced  in  the  return  were  as  follows  :— 
Glasgow,  390;  Perth,  100;  Ayr,  67;  Aberdeen,  128.  In  the 
Small  Debt  Courts  in  Scotland,  the  total  number  of  causes  (not 
being  decrees  in  absence)  decided  in  1860,  was  17,331,  of  which 
8367,  or  nearly  the  half  of  the  entire  number,  were  decided  in  the 
county  of  Lanark ;  the  next  highest  number  was  decided  in  Edin- 
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bargh  Sheriff  Court,  which  disposed  of  1003  small  debt  causes ;  and 
the  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  courts  which  have  the  largest 
number  of  cases: — Renfrew,  676;  Forfar,  655;  Aberdeen,  650; 
Ayr,  618 ;  Perth,  588;  Dumbarton,  447 ;  Stirling,  439 ;  and  Fife, 
427. 

If  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
clamour  that  has  been  got  up  in  interested  quarters  for  an  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  the  evidence  is  furnished 
by  this  return.  Seventeen  thousand  decrees  in  foro  by  the  Small 
Debt  Courts,  as  against  583  final  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion I  Even  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  Sheriff's  jurisdic- 
tion is  co-extensive  with  the  Court,  as  regards  the  value  of  the 
actions  competent  before  him,  it  appears  that  the  entire  business  of 
the  Court  of  Session  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  three  largest  County 
Courts,  viz.,  those  of  Lanark,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen. 

These  statistics  demonstrate,  what  in  legal  circles  is  known  to  be 
the  &ct,  that  the  Sheriff  Courts  have  already  engrossed  the  whole 
civil  business  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  important 
class  of  questions,  relating  to  heritable  property,  actions  of  divorce, 
and  jury  cases.  It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  maintain,  as  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
whose  decisions  shall  bind  inferior  courts,  and  give  uniformity  and 
symmetry  to  our  consuetudinary  law ;  but  if  these  are  objects  worth 
securing,  then  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  will  be  put  in  jeo- 
pardy by  any  further  extension  of  the  Sheriff's  jurisdiction.  Al- 
ready the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  is  greatly  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  more  highly  paid  English  County  Court  Judges.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  Supreme  Court,  certain  functions  must  be  assigned  to 
it,  either  appellate,  or  of  original  jurisdiction.  The  Sheriff's  Court 
Bill  of  last  year,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  reintroduce,  aimed  at 
a  curtailment  of  both  branches  of  this  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  curtailment  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the 
result 

We  gather  from  Mr  Caird's  last  address  to  his  constituents,  that 
he  is  now  alive  to  the  real  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  of  last 
session,  which  he  was  induced  to  take  under  his  protection ;  and  we 
trost  that  the  publication  of  these  statistics  will  convince  him  that 
no  real  necessity  exists  for  interference  in  that  direction.  What  we 
really  want  is  a  good  and  cheap  form  of  appeal  from  the  Sheriff 
Court  to  the  Court  of  Session.    In  England  this  is  managed  by  very 
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simple  machinery.  The  local  courts — ^be  it  Quarter  Sessions,  Mn- 
gistrate's  Court,  or  County  Court, — signs  a  case,  stating  the  facU 
which  raise  the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  opinion  of  a  superior 
court  is  desired,  and  upon  this  case  counsel  are  heard.  The  form 
applies  to  civil  cases  under  L.50  only,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  in 
England  aU  actioru  above  the  value  of  L,50  must  be  brought^  in  the 
first  instance,  before  one  of  the  superior  courts.  If  our  friends  in 
the  country  are  willing  to  adopt  the  English  system  in  its  entirety, 
by  all  means  let  them  have  it ;  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  advocate, 
under  the  name  of  '  assimilation,'  a  basis  of  jurisdiction  which,  if 
extended  to  England,  would  extinguish,  at  one  sweep,  more  than 
half  the  business  of  Westminster  Hall. 


COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Alexander  r.  Clark  and  Barnet. — Jan.  24. 

Partnership — Liability, 

Id  1853,  the  '^pnrsner,  Robert  Alexander,  residing  at  Hermitage, 
Helensburgh,  and  the  defenders,  John  Clark,  printer,  Alexandria  Works, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  James  Barnet,  residing  in  Glasgow,  were  the  part- 
ners of  a  firm  of  Robert  Alexander  and  Co.,  which  carried  on  business 
as  turkey-red  dyers  and  calico-printers  at  Alexandria  Works.  In  that 
year,  Alexander  retired  from  the  concern,  the  defenders  engaging  to  paj 
him  an  annuity  of  L.200  a  year  '  during  such  period  as  he  shall  surme; 
and  they  or  their  successors  in  the  works  and  business  shali  carry  on  the 
same.'  The  annuity  was  regularly  paid  till  Martinmas  1859.  In  I860, 
the  defenders  sold  the  works  and  machinery  to  John  Orr  Ewing  and  Co., 
who  now  carry  on  the  business  as  turkey-red  dyers  and  calico-printers 
there.  The  defenders  having  declined  to  pay  the  annuity  to  the  parsaer, 
on  the  ground  that  the  concern  of  which  they  were  partners  was  dissolved^ 
and  had  ceased  to  carry  on  business  since  3d  January  1860,  the  present 
action  was  raised  by  the  pursuer  to  compel  payment  thereof.  The  Coort, 
adhering  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie),  held  that 
the  fact  that  the  defenders  had  dissolyed  their  concern  and  retired  from 
business,  has  not  liberated  them  from  their  obligation  to  pay  the  annuity 
to  the  pursuer ;  because  John  Orr  Ewing  and  Co.  have  purchased  the 
whole  stock  and  subjects  belonging  to  them,  and  are  '  their  successors  in 
the  works  and  business '  in  the  sense  of  the  agreement.  They,  therefore, 
decided  in  fayonr  of  the  pursuer,  with  expenses. 
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Adv^  Macihtosh  V,  Akdebson. — Jem.  24. 
A  Iment — Evidence, 

This  was  an  adyocation  of  an  interlocutor  of  the  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, finding  that  the  advocator  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  of 
which  Anderson  was  deliyered  in  September  1860.  It  was  proved  that 
the  parties  had  been  together  about  fifteen  months  before  the  birth  of  the 
child ;  but  there  was  no  evidence,  except  that  of  Anderson  herself,  that 
the  parties  had  been  afterwards  seen  in  company.  She  did  not  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  her  pregnancy  to  the  defender  until  within  two  months  of 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Macintosh,  on  being  iaformed  of  the  charge, 
denied  that  he  was  the  father,  or  that  he  had  ever  had  connection  with 
Anderson ;  but  shortly  after  the  communication  had  been  made  to  him, 
Anderson  stated  that  he  had  offered  her  L.20,  ^  to  give  the  child '  to  some 
one  else. 

The  Lord  President  said  that  it  was  the  narrowest  case  he  remem- 
bered ;  but  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  consider  that  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  overturning  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff. 

The  other  Judges  concurred,  Lords  Ivory  and  Deas  remarking,  that 
they  held  a  stronger  opinion  than  the  Lord  President,  that  the  pursuer's 
case  was  proved. 

Pet^j  Andrew  Marshall  to  be  Admitted  N.  P. — Jan,  30. 
Notary  Public — Oatfu 

Andrew  Marshall,  writer,  Linlithgow,  applied  to  the  Court  to  be  ad- 
mitted notary  public ;  but  in  respect  of  alleged  conscientious  objections, 
he  declined  to  take  the  oath  defideU  admirmtratione^  but  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  in  lieu  thereof  an  affirmation  de  fidelu  By  a  Scotch  Act 
passed  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  1563,  c.  79,  notaries  are  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  defdeU,  The  applicant,  however,  malntamed  that  under  the  18 
Tkt.,  c  25,  and  21  and  22  Yict.,  c.  48,  he  was  entitled  '  to  make  a 
solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  in  lieu  thereof.'  A  written  minute  em- 
bodying the  applicant's  argument  was  given  in,  and  the  whole  judges 
were  consulted  on  the  point. 

At  advising,  the  Lord  President  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  Court,  subject  to  certain  doubts  of  one  or  two  of  the  judges,  the 
Btatate  of  Mary  is  imperative,  and  the  statutes  of  Victoria  do  not  relax 
it.  The  Court,  therefore,  refused  to  dispense  with  the  petitioner's  taking 
the  oath  defdeU, 

Ac,  Haihes  fob  Rboall  of  Shaw's  SB<2cr£6TRATiON. — Jan.  31. 
Bankruptcy — Recoil  of  Sequegtration, 
James  Shaw,  designing  himself  ^surgeon,  residing  at  West  Port 
House,  Linlithgow,  and  formerly  residing  at  104,  Camden  Road  Villas, 
London,  with  concurrence  of  George  Shaw,  designing  himself  Esquire  of 
Bameparks,  Teignmouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,'  on  23d  November 
1860,  presented  a  petition  for  sequestration  of  his  estates  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bffls,  who  awarded  sequestration  accordingly.  Haines 
and  Harrison,  and  other  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  immediately  presented 
a  petition  for  recall  of  the  sequestration  under  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1860,  sec.  2,  which  provides  for  the  recall  of  a  sequestration, 
vhea  the  na^rity  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  reride  in  England 
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or  Ireland,  and  that  from  the  sitaation  of  the  bankmpt,  hlfi  estate  and 
effects  onght  to  be  distributed  among  the  creditors,  nnder  the  banknq)t 
laws  of  England  or  Ireland.  The  Lord  Ordinary  recaUed  the  sequestration, 
on  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  resided 
in  England ;  and  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  hml- 
ruptcy  laws  of  England.  The  bankrupt  having  reclaimed,  the  Conrt 
adhered,  on  the  ground  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  creditors  in 
value  were  in  England ;  that  the  bankrupt  had  come  down  to  Scotl&nd 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  very  speedily  obtained  sequestration ; 
and  it  was  therefore  proper  that  his  estate,  if  he  had  any,  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  England. 

Mathbson  V,  The  Mabchioness  of  Stafford. — Feb.  1. 
Process — Temds. 
In  this  case,  the  Court  held  that  a  summons  of  valuation  of  teiDdsmust 
be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Teinds,  the  signature  of  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet  being  insufficient.  The  pursuer's  counsel  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  the  Court  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  a  summons  of  valoation 
of  teinds  should  be  in  the  new  form  introduced  by  13  and  14  Yict.,  c  36; 
but  the  Court  declined  to  give  it. 

Watson  r.  Bubket. — Feb,  7. 
Master  and  Servant — Privilege. 
This  was  an  action  of  damages  for  alleged  slander  at  the  instance  of  a 
servant  against  her  master.  It  was  stated  on  record  that  the  defender 
dismissed  the  pursuer  for  certain  alleged  improprieties  of  condact,  and 
that  when  her  relations  made  inquiry  of  him  he  told  them  the  reasons  for 
her  dismissal.  The  Court  now  held  that  such  communications  by  the 
master  were  privileged,  and  that  no  action  of  damages  founded  on  them 
could  be  maintained  unless  '  malice'  were  libelled.  Their  Lordships  far- 
ther held,  that  the  word  '  malice'  is  indispensable,  that  no  equivalent  for 
it  can  be  received,  and  that  it  is  so  completely  of  the  essence  of  the  action 
that  it  cannot  be  inserted  after  the  record  is  closed. 

Adv.f  M'Eellab  v.  Scott. — Fdf.  7. 
Aliment — Process. 
This  was  an  action  for  aliment  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  Court 
held  that  it  was  still  competent  to  appoint  the  alleged  father  of  an  illegi- 
timate child  to  be  judicially  examined ;  that  if  he  fail  to  appear  for  exa- 
mination he  may  be  held  as  confessed  on  the  fact  of  intercourse ;  that  the 
pursuer's  oath  in  supplement  may  then  be  taken,  which,  if  satisfactory,  will 
make  out  the  case  against  the  defender.  Lord  Deas  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  under  the  recent  Evidence  Act,  when  a  party  is  cited  as  a 
witness  and  fails  to  appear,  he  may  be  held  as  confessed ;  but  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  decide  the  point  in  the  present  case,  because  the  defender's 
conduct  in  declining  to  appear  was  sufficient  corroboration  of  the  pursuer's 
oath. 

DoNAij>  V.  Donald. — Feb.  7. 

Divorce — A  Ument. 

This  was  an  action  for  alunent  at  the  instance  of  the  wife  of  William 
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Donald,  late  shoemaker,  Aberdeen,  against  her  bnsband.  It  wonid  appear 
that  Donald  has  succeeded  to  an  income  of  about  L.650.  Some  time  ago, 
aliment  at  the  rate  of  L.75  per  annum  was  allowed  to  the  wife.  She  now 
asked  it  to  be  increased  to  L.200.  There  are  four  actions  of  dirorce,  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  depending  between  these  parties,  three  of  them  at 
the  instance  of  the  wife.  Upwards  of  L.IOOO,  it  was  stated,  has  been 
already  paid  hj  Donald  to  his  wife's  agent  to  account  of  her  expenses, 
and  the  litigations  in  all  have  cost  above  L.3000. 

The  Lord  President  asked  if  it  was  true  that  that  expenditure  had  been 
incurred  in  actions  of  divorce  between  a  shoemaker  and  his  wife  ?  It  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  scandal  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land that  divorces  could  be  obtained  too  cheap.  That  scandal  was  cer- 
tainly removed.*    The  Court  awarded  L.120  of.  aliment. 

M.P.,  Baikie's  Trustees. — Feb.  14. 
Fotver  of  Appointment — Trust 

The  claimants  were  Mrs  Oxley  and  Mrs  Cowan,  the  two  daughters  of 
Mrs  Dover ;  and  the  fund  in  dispute  was  a  sum  of  L.2000,  under  a  bond 
of  provision  by  Robert  Baikie  of  Tankemess,  to  trustees  for  Mrs  Dover's 
behoof  in  liferent  and  her  children  in  fee,  with  a  power  to  Mrs  Dover  to 
diride  the  same  between  or  among  her  children  in  such  proportions  as  she 
should  4|rect  and  appoint.  There  was  also  in  the  bond  of  provision  a 
term  of  payment,  viz.,  ^majority  or  marriage;'  but  it  was  not  plain 
whether  this  applied  to  the  case  of  an  apportionment  being  made,  or  to  the 
case  of  Mrs  Dover  not  exercismg  the  power.  She  did  exercise  the  power, 
and  by  an  English  deed  gave  Mrs  Oxley  (who  was  well  provided  for  by 
her  husband)  L.5  down,  and  the  liferent  of  L.IOOO ;  and  to  Mrs  Cowan 
L.995,  and  the  fee  of  the  L.IOOO  liferented  by  Mrs  Oxley, — Mrs  Cowan's 
pecuniary  circumstances  being  much  inferior  to  Mrs  Oxley's.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  held  that  Mrs  Dover's  deed  of  appointment  was 
ultra  vircB  of  the  granter,  and  that  she  had  no  power  to  deal  with  the  L.2000 
otherwise  than  so  as  that  it  should  be  payable  at  majority  or  marriage. 

The  Lord  President,  at  advising,  held  that  the  direction  in  Mr  Baikie's 
bond  of  provision  was  to  hold  a  capital  mm  for  behoof  of  Mrs  Dover  in 
liferent  and  her  children  in  fee,  and  that  the  fee  (a  capital  sum)  was  pay- 
able at  a  specified  term ;  and  that  Mrs  Dover  having  given  Mrs  Oxley's 
proportion  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  a  liferent,  she  had  exceeded  the  powers 
giren  to  her,  and  the  whole  matter  must  fall,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
apportionment. 

Lords  Curriehill  and  Ivory  concurred,  the  former  remarking,  that  it  was 
BtiU  undecided  in  Scotland  whether  a  party,  having  a  power  of  apportioning 
a  fond,  could  restrict  any  of  the  parties  to  a  liferent  at  all. 

Lord  Deas  dissented  and  stated,  that  he  should  have  much  wished  the 
whole  Court  had  been  consulted,  as  important  and  undecided  questions 
were  involved  in  the  case ;  and  he  indicated  an  opinion  that,  looking  to 

•  The  following  mot  pour  rire  is  worth  preserving : — The  question  hav- 
ing been  asked, — How  would  this  shoemaker  have  got  justice  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  'stick  to  his  last?'  The  Lord  President. — *He  would 
kave  required  to  have  spent  his  awV 

VOL.  VI.— HO.  Lira.  MAKCH  1862.  U 
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the  pecnniarj  circumstances  of  the  claimants^  the  apportionmeut  in  Mn 
Oxle/s  faronr  was  safficient. 

The  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  giving  one-half  of  the  whole  fund  to 
each  of  the  claimants,  was  therefore  affirmed  hy  a  majority  of  three  to  o&e. 

HoRNEL  V.  Gordon. — Fdf,  19. 
Process — Diligence. 
The  issues  in  this  case  having  been  adjusted  before  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
a  motion  was  made  to-day  in  the  Inner  House  for  a  diligence  to  recoTer 
documents  necessary  for  the  trial.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  should  be  made  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  case  remaioing 
before  him,  both  for  trial  and  for  all  purposes  connected  therewith. 

Macbrtde  v.  Paul. — Feb.  19. 
Process — Division  and  /Safe. 
In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  an  action  of  division  and  sale  of  heritable 
property  is  an  Outer  House  process,  and  that  the  Lord  Ordinary  docs  not 
require  to  make  great  avizandum  with  it  to  the  Court. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Scott  v.  Robertson. — Jan,  24. 
Maritime — Registration — Issues. 
The  pursuer  avers  that  a  contract  was  entered  into  between*  him  and 
the  defender,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  ship  *  Helen '  should  be  sold 
to  the  pursuer  at  the  price  of  Ii.l75,  payable  by  bill  at  six  months;  that 
an  insurance  should  be  effected  on  the  vessel  during  the  currency  of  the 
bill,  at  the  pursuer's  expense,  but  in  the  defender's  name ;  that  the  bill 
being  granted,  the  vessel,  with  her  certificate  of  registry,  should  be  deli- 
vered to  the  pursuer ;  and  that  a  regular  bill  of  sale  should  be  executed 
in  the  pursuer's  favour  when  the  sum  in  the  bill  was  paid.  He  claims 
damages,  and  asks  an  issue  on  each  of  the  three  following  grounds :— 1- 
That  after  delivery  of  the  vessel  and  certificate,  the  defender  wrongfallj 
obtained  and  retained  possession  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  pursuer  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  vessel.  2.  That 
in  July  or  August  1860,  when  the  pursuer  was  in  the  lawful  possession  of 
the  vessel,  the  defender  wrongfully  took  possession  of  it.  3.  In  respect 
that,  after  the  pursuer  had  reacquired  possession,  and  her  master  and  crev 
had  abandoned  her,  and  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Keceirer  of 
Wrecks  at  Liverpool,  the  defender  had  prevented  her  being  delivered  over 
to  the  pursuer  by  falsely,  wrongously,  and  in  contravention  of  the  con- 
tract, stating  that  he  was  the  party  having  right  to  her,  and  claiming  that 
she  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  defender  contended  that  the 
statements  on  record  were  too  vague  and  inexplicit,  and,  with  reference 
to  the  third  issue,  that  it  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  proceedings 
before  the  Receiver  were  judicial  or  not;  and,  if  judicial,  that  malice  a^d 
want  of  probable  cause  was  essential  to  the  pursuer's  case.  The  Court 
held  that  the  case  was  relevant  in  all  its  branches,  and  adjusted  an  issne 
on  each  of  the  three  heads.  With  reference  to  the  third  objection,  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks  was  an  officer  under 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  no  judicial  functions  or  discretion  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  ship  in  snch  a  case,  the  object  of  his  possession  being  to 
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take  charge  of  the  vessel  for  behoof  of  the  true  owner.  The  pursuer's 
arerment  was,  that  the  vessel  had  been  retained  from  him  by  the  Re- 
ceiver on  account  of  the  defender  having  claimed  it  in  contravention  of 
the  contract,  and  that  damage  had  been  suffered  in  consequence.  This 
was  a  relevant  averment. 

PeLj  A.  B.  AND  Others. — Jan.  24. 
Power  to  Advance — NolnU  OJicmm, 

This  petition  was  presented  bj  the  trustees  under  an  ante-nuptial  mar- 
riage contract,  to  obtain  authority  to  advance  to  the  surviving  widow 
L.200  out  of  trust  funds,  in  repayment  of  the  expense  of  board  and  edu- 
cation supplied  by  her  to  the  chOdren  of  the  marriage,  and  also  to  pay 
certain  sums  to  two  of  the  sons,  and  a  payment  to  a  daughter  annually 
for  four  years,  the  said  sums  to  be  expended  at  the  sight  of  the  trustees, 
in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  said  parties. 

The  whole  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  had  come  to  them  from 
the  wife  under  a  conveyance  from  her  (in  the  marriage  contract),  which 
contained  a  reservation  allowing  her  to  uplift  L.800,  to  be  applied  as  she 
should  thmk  proper,  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  children 
or  of  the  whole  children  predeceasing  the  survivor  of  the  spouses,  the 
whole  funds  should  be  conveyed  to  the  survivor ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  children  at  the  death  of  the  surviving  spouse,  the  conveyance 
should  be  to  the  child  or  children  so  surviving. 

The  Court  held  that  as  the  right  of  the  children  depended  on  their  sur- 
viTing  the  widow,  they  had  no  vested  interest  in  any  part  of  the  fund,  and 
might  never  have  any.  It  could  not  be  known  whether  one  or  more  would 
survive ;  in  the  event  of  one  surviving,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  entire 
fund,  and  the  Court  had  no  right  to  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 
The  equitable  powers  of  the  Court  did  not  allow  them  to  alter  provisions 
in  trust  deeds.     The  application  was  therefore  refused. 

Cbawfosd,  now  Petbie  (Inspector  of  Eaglesham),  v.  Beat^e 

(Inspector  op  Barony). — Jan.  24. 

Poor-Law — Settlement — Expenses. 

The  pauper  in  this  case  was  born  in  Eaglesham.  Prior  to  September 
1851,  he  had  resided  about  ten  years  in  the  parish  of  Barony,  and  had 
acquired  a  residential  settlement  there.  In  September  1851,  he  removed 
to  the  parish  of  Wishaw,  and  never  returned  to  the  Barony  parish.  In 
Angust  1854  he  became  insane,  and  was  removed  to  Gartnavel  Asylum, 
in  the  parish  of  Govan.  In  July  1856  he  became  an  object  of  parochial 
relief,  and  did  receive  relief  from  the  parish  of  Govan.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Court  is,  whether  his  residential  settlement  in  the  Barony  parish 
vas  lost  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Banloch),  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of 
MdvUU  V.  Flockhartj  held  that  the  settlement  had  been  in  the  circum- 
^Dces  retained,  notwithstanding  the  pauper's  absence  from  the  Barony 
parish.  The  Second  Division,  in  respect  of  the  decision  of  the  First 
IMrision  in  Melville  v.  Flockhart^  and  the  importance  of  the  question,  ap- 
pointed the  case  to  be  laid  before  the  other  Judges. 

The  Lord  President,  who  delivered  the  leading  opinion,  held  that  the 
settlement  which  John  Biggar  had  in  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow  was 
a  settlem^t  acquired  by  residence,  and  was  therefore  defeasible  by  sub- 
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aeqaent  oon-reBideoce  for  the  period  prescribed  bj  the  76th  eectionof  the 
statute,  as  interpreted  by  decision.  In  1851  he  left  the  Barony  parish, 
and  went  to  reside  in  another  parish,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  a 
pastoral  charge.  He  never  returned  to  the  Barony  parish ;  and  more 
than  the  statutory  period  elapsed  before  he  became  an  object  of  parochial 
relief.  That,  either  from  accident  or  design,  he  did  not  in  the  ioterral 
acquire  any  settlement  by  residence  elsewhere  was  immaterial.  That 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  which  elapsed  after  he  left  the  Barony 
parish  he  was  afflicted  with  insanity,  or  any  other  ailment  which  did  cot 
then  render  him  chargeable,  was  equally  immaterial.  Whether  saperreu- 
ing  insanity  might  be  an  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  a  residential  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  where  the  insanity  occurred,  is  a  question  altogether 
different,  and  with  which,  in  the  present  case,  the  Barony  parish  had  do 
concern.  The  full  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  haying  elapsed 
betwixt  the  date  of  Biggar's  migration  and  the  date  of  his  becoffliog 
chargeable,  the  only  question  in  which  the  Barony  parish  can,  under  the 
t6th  section  of  the  statute,  have  an  interest  was,  whether,  during  that 
interval,  he  did  or  did  not  reside  in  the  Barony  parish  continuously  for  at 
least  one  year  ?  Certainly  he  could  not  be  held  to  have  resided  in  the 
Barony  parish  continuously  during  the  first  or  the  second  year  of  his  con- 
tinuous absence  from  it — he  was  then  living  at  Wishaw  as  the  resident 
pastor  of  a  congregation  there,  and  apparently  without  any  iutentioii  of 
removing  from  thence.  As  little  could  he  be  held  to  have  resided  in  the 
Barony  parish  continuously  during  any  of  the  subsequent  years  of  his 
continuous  absence  from  it,  unless  an  attack  of  insanity,  while  residing  Id 
the  parish  of  Wishaw,  could  be  held  to  have  been  a  resumption  of  his 
abandoned  residence  in  the  Barony  parish — a  proposition  for  which  there 
was  neither  authority  nor  principle. 

Lords  Ardmillan,  Gurriehill,  Neaves,  Mackenzie,  and  Jerviawoode,  con- 
curred with  the  Lord  President. 

Lords  Deas  and  Ivory  were  of  opinion  that  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary  should  be  adhered  to. 

At  advising,  the  Lords  of  the  Second  Division  having  concurred  in  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  consulted  Judges,  the  Court,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  altered  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor, 
and  assoilzied  the  defender. 

It  was  submitted  that  as  this  judgment  overturned  the  previous  deci- 
sions, the  pursuer  should  not  be  found  liable  in  expenses. 

The  Court  took  the  point  to  avizandum. 

Ons  V.  KiDSTON. — Jan,  81. 
Mccritime — Salvage — Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  sec,  468. 
G.  W,  Otis,  master  of  the  ship  « Thalatta,'  of  Bath,  State  of  Maine,  pre- 
sently lying  in  the  harbour  of  Greenock,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  under  the  468th  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854,  to  fix  the  amount  of  security  to  be  given  by  the  petitioner  in 
order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  vessel,  now  detained  by  the  Receiver  o\ 
Wrecks  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  claim  of  salvage.  The  petition 
set  forth  that  the  vessel,  having  sailed  with  a  general  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise from  Glasgow  for  Melbourne,  had  encountered  heavy  weather,  W" 
made  some  water.    The  master  then  thought  it  prudent  to  put  back  to 
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Greenock  for  repaiiB.  In  doing  so  he  passed  the  Mall  of  Eontyre  at  seven 
iLM.  on  14th  December  1861,  and  about  two  p.m.  a  squall  split  the  main- 
topsail  and  jib,  but  the  vessel  was  then  perfectly  manageable.  The  '  Tus- 
kar,'  a  steamer,  then  came  np,  and  the  master,  being  anxious  to  get  to 
Greenock,  ofiFered  L.50  to  the  *  Tuskar '  to  tug  the  vessel  to  it.  The 
*  Toskar '  then  took  the  vessel  in  tow,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
steamer  had  not  sufficient  power.  The  *  Thalatta  *  soon  found  that  she 
was  being  towed  down  to  the  leeward,  and  that  she  would  have  been 
better  without  the  steamer.  Afterwards  the  '  Flying  Dutchman,*  a  steam- 
tag,  came  and  demanded  L.200  to  tow  the  vessel  to  Greenock,  but  the 
petitioner  refused  to  give  this,  and  the  tug  went  away.  She  again  re- 
tarned ;  and  the  petitioner  seeing  that  the  *  Tuskar '  had  taken  him  into 
danger,  and  could  not  take  him  out  of  it,  offered  L.100  to  the  master  of 
the  *  Plying  Dutchman,'  and  at  last,  as  the  master  of  the  *  Flying  Dutch- 
man *  said  the  ship  would  be  on  shore  in  half  an  hour  if  he  did  not  take 
his  af^sistance,  a  bargain  was  struck  for  L.150.  The  '  Flying  Dutchman ' 
then  brought  the  '  Thalatta'  safely  to  Greenock,  and  the  L.150  was  paid. 
The  ^Tuskar'  now  claimed  L.10,000  for  salvage. 

The  owner,  master,  and  seamen  of  the  *  Tuskar '  lodged  answers,  in 
which  they  set  forth  that  the  '  Thalatta '  would  have  been  wrecked  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  '  Tuskar.' 

The  Lord  Ordinary  was  of  opinion  that  the  position  to  which  the  '  Tha- 
latta' had  been  brought  by  the  *•  Tuskar'  was  one  more  dangerous  than 
that  in  which  it  foond  it,  and  that  even  assuming  that  the  '  Tuskar '  had 
reodered  valuable  services,  the  *•  Flying  Dutchman'  had  mainly  contributed 
to  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  In  this  view,  the  '  Tuskar'  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  a  third  of  the  salvage,  and  in  any  view,  if  the  peti- 
tiouer  fonnd  caution  for  L.1600,  it  was  amply  sufficient  to  cover  any  claim 
the  respondents  might  have.  The  Lord  Ordinary  authorized  the  vessel 
to  be  delivered  up  on  this  caution  being  found. 

The  respondents  having  reclaimed,  it  was  contended  on  the  other  side 
that  the  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment  was  final. 

The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  the  parties  to  bring  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  under  review,  could  not  be 
taken  away  by  implication,  and  that  right  was  not  expressly  taken  away 
hj  the  regulating  enactment  (sec.  468).  On  the  merits,  they  held  that  the 
Lord  Ordinary's  estimate  was  a  fair  approximation  to  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  disturb. 

Beattie  v.  Gehmel. — Feb.  4. 
Lunacy  Act — Exclusion  of  Review. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Glasgow  Circuit  from  the  Small  Debt  Court, 
which  had  been  certified  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  afterwards 
remitted  to  this  Court  as  being  purely  civil.  Gemmel,  the  Procurator- 
fiscal  of  Lanarkshire,  the  respondent,  had  obtained  a  decree  against  the 
appellant  Beattie,  the  Inspector  of  the  Barony  parish,  for  the  expense  of 
maiQtaining  a  lunatic,  who,  it  was  said,  'had  been  taken  in  and  sent 
from'  his  parish.  Various  questions  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Lnoacy  Act  were  raised  and  discussed ;  but  the  Court,  without  giving 
uiy  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Sheriff  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  result  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  held  that  the  present  appeal  was  barred  by  the 
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special  provisions  of  the  Small  Debt  Act,  and  was  therefore  incompe- 
tent. 

Gordon's  Trustees  v.  Lord  Fife's  Executor. — JFV6.  6. 
BepetUion — Resulting  Trust. 
The  present  action  was  brought  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Francis 
Gordon  of  Craig  and  Kincardine,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  to  recorer 
L.675  as  the  price  paid  by  him  for  the  superiority  of  the  lands  of  Knock- 
inch,  which  he  had  bought  for  the  late  Earl  of  Fife,  under  deduction  of 
L.210  which  he  had  received  in  a  process  of  ranking  and  sale  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  creditors  of  the  Earl.  The  defender  denied  liability,  on  the 
ground  that  the  purchase  had  been  made  by  Mr  Gordon  on  his  own 
account,  and  the  disposition  taken  in  his  own  name,  and  pleaded  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  ranking  and  sale  did  not  import  any  admission  of  liabi- 
lity on  the  part  of  Lord  Fife.  The  Court  held  that  certain  holograph  let- 
ters of  Lord  Fife,  together  with  the  proceedings  in  the  ranking  and  sale, 
sufficiently  proved  the  mandate  to  Mr  Gordon,  and  gave  decree  to  the 
pursuers. 

Bell  v.  Anderson. — Feb.  7. 

Process— Notice  of  Trial— IS  and  14  Vict.,  cap.  86,  sec.  41. 

In  this  case  issues  were  adjusted  on  14th  January.  The  pursuer  gaie 
notice  of  trial  for  the  sittings  in  March,  on  23d  January.  The  de- 
fender then  moved  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  1st  February  to  fix  a  day  for 
trial  before  himself  during  session,  in  terms  of  the  41st  section  of  13th 
and  14th  Vict.,  c.  36.  The  pursuer  objected  to  the  motion  as  incom- 
petent, in  respect  that  the  cause  was  in  the  Inner  House.  The  defender 
then  presented  a  note  to  this  Division  to  have  the  process  retransmitted 
The  Court  held  that  the  proper  form  was  to  make  the  motion  in  the 
Outer  House;  and  then,  there  being  a  conflict  between  the  pursuer's 
notice  of  trial  and  the  defender's  motion,  the  Lord  Ordinary  should  report 
to  the  Division. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  having  subsequently  reported  the  case, 
the  defender,  in  support  of  his  motion,  urged  the  short  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  delay  which  would  arise  from  waiting  for  the  sittings.  The 
Court  held  that  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to  the  lead,  and  so  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  trial.  It  lay  upon  the  defender  to  show  cause  why  the 
pursuer's  notice  of  trial  should  be  set  aside.  The  pursuer  had  carried  on 
the  case  without  any  delay. 

Bell  v.  Ogilvie. — Feb.  7. 
Process — JKeponing — Eapenses. 

The  present  action  was  brought  by  James  Bell,  S.S.C,  against  William 
Ogilvie,  ropemaker  in  Aberdeen,  for  payment  of  accounts  for  professional 
business  done,  and  advances  made,  on  behalf  of  the  defender.  The  de- 
fender admitted  his  liability  for  outlay  only. 

On  2d  July  1861,  the  Lord  Ordinary  appointed  the  pursuer  to  revise 
his  condescendence.  On  14th  January  1862,  the  Lord  Ordinary  allowed 
the  revised  condescendence  to  be  received,  but  it  was  not  lodged ;  and 
on  21st  January,  his  Lordship  refused  to  receive  it,  and  closed  the  record 
on  summons  and  defences. 

The  pursuer  reclaimed. 
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The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  the  pursuer's  counsel  haying  stated 
that  the  rerised  condescendence  contamed  statements  material  to  the 
pursuer's  ease,  he  would  allow  it  to  be  received,  but  only  on  condition 
of  paying  the  whole  preTious  expenses  of  the  cause. 

The  other  Judges  concurred. 

2>w.,  Jack  and  Mandatoet  v.  Jack. — Feb.  7. 
Divorce — Jurisdiclion — Dotnicile, 
In  this  action  of  divorce,  the  defender  pleaded  that  she  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  Courts,  her  legal  domicile  being  in 
the  United  States. 

The  action  was  brought  by  a  husband  against  his  wife  on  the  ground 
of  adultery,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  her  in  Scotland.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  June  1853,  when  both  parties  were  domiciled  in 
Scotland.  From  that  date  they  resided  in  Scotland,  cohabiting  as  mar- 
ried persons,  till  July  1855,  when  the  pursuer,  who  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, withdrew  from  the  society  of  the  defender,  and  leaving  her  in  this 
coontry,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  went  himself  to  America, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged  in  defence,  of 
avoiding  the  society  of  the  defender.  The  defender  having  been  left  by 
her  hnsband  in  this  country,  continued  constantly  to  reside  here,  and  was 
still  personally  resident  within  the  territory  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  at  the  time  the  action  was  raised. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  sustained  the  jurisdiction. 

On  a  reclaiming  note,  the  Judges  of  the  Second  Division,  in  respect  of 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  raised,  ordered  cases  to  be 
laid  before  the  whole  Judges,  who  returned  opinions  to  the  following 
effect:— 

The  Lord  President,  Lord  Ivory,  and  Lord  Curriehill : — In  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  hold,  that  in  July  1855,  the  established  domicile  of  thei 
married  pair,  as  such,  was,  and  had  always  been,  in  Scotland ;  and  that 
it  has  never  been  transferred  to  any  other  country,  either  imimo  or  facto. 
Id  July  1855,  this  Court  was  not  only  a  competent  court,  but  was  the 
only  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  for  dissolution 
of  the  marriage.  We  think  it  is  competent  to  do  so  still.  Nothing  is 
alleged  to  have  occarred  to  displace  its  jurisdiction,  except  the  single 
fact  of  the  hnsband  having  personally  withdrawn  to  America,  but  with- 
drawn in  the  circumstances  already  referred  to,  the  wife  having  continued 
to  reside  in  this  country  as  still  her  only  home.  The  general  rule  that 
the  domicile  of  the  wife  follows  that  of  the  husband,  is  not  absolute,  uni- 
versa],  or  invariable,  and  it  has  never  been  applied  to  such  a  case  as  the 
present.  It  is  truly  inapplicable  to  such  a  case.  The  husband  here  did 
not  transfer,  or  attempt  or  intend  to  transfer,  to  any  other  country,  the 
home  or  domicile  of  the  married  pair,  which  bad  been  established  in  this 
coontry,  and  which,  being  in  this  country,  made  the  Court  of  this  country 
the  proper  forum  for  trying  any  action  to  be  brought  for  dissolution  of  the 
tnarriage.  In  that  respect  the  state  of  matters  continued  unaltered,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  both  parties,  until  the  present  action  was  raised.  Our 
opinion  in  the  third  plea  of  the  defender,  and  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Court  as  a  competent  forum  for  the  trial  of  this  action  for  disso- 
lotion  of  the  marriage,  rests,  therefore,  upon  these  grounds : — 1st,  That 
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the  domicile  of  the  married  pair,  as  snch,  was  in  this  conntr  j,  and  nowhere 
eke,  ft*om  the  time  of  their  marriage,  in  Judo  1853,  until  the  departnie 
of  the  husband  in  Jalj  1855 ;  2d,  That  it  has  nerer  been  transfemd 
from  this  country  to  any  other  country,  either  animo  or  facto;  and,  3i 
That  the  defender,  having  been  left  intentionally  by  the  parsaer  in  this 
country,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  has  with  his  acqui- 
escence continued  all  along  to  reside  within  the  territory  of  that  jurisdi^ 
tion,  and  was  so  resident  when  the  action  was  instituted  against  her. 

Lord  Deas  could  not  concur  in  the  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment.  He 
thought  that  a  proof  before  answer  as  to  the  domicile  should  be  allowed, 
or,  if  proof  were  renounced,  the  action  should  be  dismissed. 

Lords  Neaves  and  Mackenzie  were  for  adhering.  They  held  that  a 
Scotch  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  interpose  to  dissolve  a  marriage  by 
divorce,  unless,  at  the  time  when  the  remedy  is  sought,  the  parties  an 
Scotch  spouses  connected  with  Scotland  by  some  subsisting  tie. 

Lord  Ardmillan,  Lord  Jerviswoode,  and  Lord  Einlocb,  concurred. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  at  advising,  said  that  he  concurred  with  tin 
majority  in  holding  that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  divorce  the  de- 
fender. The  true  foundation  of  jurisdiction  in  divorce  was  domicile,  bot  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  husband  should,  at  the  date  of  raising  the 
action,  have  within  the  territory  of  the  Court  his  principal  domieile  for 
regulating  his  succession.  If  a  domicile  of  succession  had  been  necessaiy 
to  sustain  jurisdiction  in  the  present  case,  he  could  not  have  held  that  it 
had  been  made  out  without  proof;  but  this  was  quite  irrelevant  in  the 
present  case.  What  the  law  of  Scotland  requires  is  a  matrimonial  domi- 
cile by  residence  in  the  country  for  a  certain  period.  That  period  is  fixed 
at  forty  days.  The  wellbeing  of  society  required  that  the  law  shoald  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  all  married  persons  living  in  the  country.  A  matii- 
monial  domicile  in  one  country  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  domicile  of 
succession  in  another ;  and  though  there  cannot  be  two  domiciles  of  sae- 
cession,  a  party  may  have  two  matrimonial  domiciles,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Scotchman  having  an  estate  in  England,  who  takes  his  wife  and  familj 
with  him  to  England  for  six  months  every  year.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  two  homes.  The  home  or  matrimonial  domicile  was  the  place 
where  the  parties  lived,  or,  if  separate,  where  they  would  naturally  come 
together.  In  this  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  home  was  in 
Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  aUeged  desertion  of  the  husband.  A  hos^ 
band's  desertion  did  not  change  it. 

Lords  Cowan  and  Beuhohne  having  concurred  with  the  majority,  the 
Court  adhered. 

Hook  v.  Hook. — Feb.  7. 
Divorce — Domicile — JumdicHon, 

In  this  case,  which  was  an  action  of  divorce  by  a  husband  against  his 
wife,  the  defender  pleaded  that  the  courts  of  this  country  had  no  juris- 
diction. The  Court  repelled  the  plea.  The  facts  of  the  case  on  which 
the  question  was  determined  are  sufficiently  brought  out  in  the  opinion  of 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk.— When  this  case  was  heard  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  it  appeared  to  all  of  us  that  it  depended  so  much  on  the  sanM 
principle  as  the  case  of  Jack  against  Jack,  that  it  should  not  be  disposed 
of  till  we  had  the  opinions  of  our  brethren  in  that  case.     That  course  has 
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beeo  foDy  justtfiedi  and  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  npon  this  case  by 
the  case  of  Jack  will  enable  me  to  express  my  opinion  very  shortly.  This 
is  an  action  of  divorce  by  a  husband,  in  which  the  wife  objects  that  this 
Court  has  no  jorisdiction.  The  facts  are  shortly  these : — The  parties 
were  married  in  Scotland  in  October  1840.  Both  were  then  domicUed  in 
Scotland,  where  they  cohabited  until  March  1841.  After  that  the  hns- 
band  was  obliged  to  go  to  India  to  join  his  regiment.  He  carried  his 
wife  with  him  to  India,  where  they  resided  from  1842  to  1847.  They 
both  returned  to  Scotland,  and  lived  in  Argyleshire  as  man  and  wife,  from 
1848  to  Aogast  1850.  A  separation  then  took  place.  We  don't  know 
how  that  was  brought  about,  but  we  know  incidentally  from  productions 
JD  process  that  there  was  a  deed  of  separation.  From  that  year,  till  the 
institution  of  an  action  of  divorce  in  1852,  they  continued  separate. 
From  1852  till  1859  or  1860,  the  husband  was  in  India  with  his  regiment, 
while  the  wife  remained  in  the  same  part  of  Argyleshire  where  she  had 
formerly  lived  with  her  husband.  They  thus  continued  in  a  state  of 
separatjoa.  It  appears  that  the  husband  came  to  London  in  1860. 
This  action  was  raised  before  he  had  returned  to  Scotland,  but  while  he 
was  in  London  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to 
this  country  very  shortly  afto  the  sununons  was  raised.  On  these  facts, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Court  have  jurisdiction.  The  matrimonial  domi- 
cile of  the  spouses  was  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  separation  in  1850, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  separation  were  at  an  ^d,  and  the  spouses 
were  to  eome  together  again,  the  place  where  they  would  naturally  come 
to  cohabit  would  be  Scotland. 
Lords  Ctowan  and  Benholme  concurred. 
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(Before  Lord  Chakcellok  Westburt,  Lords  Cranworth  and 
Chelmsford.) 

Mrs  bABRrj.A  Youno  or  Richardson  and  Othrbs,  AppellantSj  v. 
LinRKKcs  Robertson,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Rotal  Bank  of  Sgot- 
LAXD,  AND  Others,  Trusters,  and  Others,  Sespandmts. — Feb.  14. 

Trust-  Vesdng^Efftct  of  lAferenL 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  after  consulting  the  other  Judges,  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
trust-disposition  and  settlement. 

The  late  James  Donaldson,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1844, 
left  a  trust-disposition  and  settlement  whereby  he  disponed  and  assigned 
all  his  estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  to  trustees  on  certain  trusts.  These 
were— First,  for  payment  of  his  debts ;  secondly,  payment  to  the  widow 
of  the  whole  rents  and  annual  profits  of  the  free  residue ;  thirdly,  convey- 
ance of  certain  subjects  to  a  certain  person ;  fourthly,  payment  of  certain 
l^acies  and  annuities.  The  fifth  purpose  was  as  follows : — <  I  will  and 
^ect  the  said  trustees  to  account  for,  pay  and  divide,  or  convey  (under 
the  exception  of  so  much,  if  any,  of  the  foresaid  L.2000,  as  may  be  tested 
Qpoa  by  my  said  wife  in  manner  foresaid)  the  whole  residue  and  remamder 
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of  my  property,  subjects,  means,  and  estate,  heritable  and  moveable,  real 
and  personal,  or  proceeds  thereof,  after  the  death  of  tJbe  last  liver  of  m 
and  my  said  wife,  eqnally  to  and  among  John  MacdongaU,  of  the  £.I.C£. 
at  Madras,  William  Macdongall,  indigo  planter  at  Calcatta,  sons  of  my 
niece ;  and  Mrs  Yonng  or  Thomson,  wife  of  Dr  Thomson,  physiciaii, 
Perth ;  Mrs  Yonng  or  Richardson,  wife  of  Dr  BichardsoD,  snrgeon,  of 
the  E.LC.S.,  Bengal ;  and  Eliza  Yonng  or  Cnthbertson,  wife  of  Allan 
Gathbertson,  acconntant  in  Glasgow,  aU  children  of  the  late  Mrs  Eliza- 
beth Donaldson  or  Yonng,  equally,  or  share  and  share  idike,  and  to  ^ 
respective  heirs  or  assiffneesj  declaring  that  if  any  of  said  residuary  legatees 
shall  die  withont  bearing  lawful  issue  before  Ida  or  her  share  vest  in  the 
party  or  parties  so  deceasing,  the  same  shall  belong  to  and  be  divided 
equidly,  or  share  and  share  alike,  among  the  survivors  of  my  said  grand- 
nephews  and  grandnieces  equally/ 

By  a  codicil,  the  testator  added  a  sixth  residuary  legatee — ^viz.,  Thomas 
Young,  officer  in  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

The  testator  died  in  1844 ;  his  widow  died  in  1857 ;  and  between 
those  dates  two  of  the  residuary  legatees— viz.,  Thomas  Yonng  Aod 
WiUiam  Macdongall— died.  The  question  was,  whether  the  respectire 
shares  of  these  two  legatees  had  then  vested,  in  which  case  Mrs  Young 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdongall  claimed  the  same  respectively.  The 
Lord  Ordinary  (Einloch)  held  that  the  shares  did  not  vest  at  the  testatoT^B 
death,  but  vested  only  at  the  widow's  death,  and,  therefore,  the  executors 
of  the  predeceasing  legatees  were  entitled  to  nothing.  The  other  Judges 
having  been  consulted,  they  were  divided  as  follows : — ^Lord  President 
McNeill,  Lords  Curriehill,  Ivory,  Deas,  Neaves,  ArdmiUan,  Mackenzie, 
Jerviswoode,  and  Cowan,  held  the  shares  vested  at  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator ;  while  the  Lord  Jastice-Clerk  (Inglis),  Lords  Cowan  and  Einloch, 
held  that  they  did  not  vest  till  the  widow's  death. 

The  case  having  been  argued  at  great  length  on  appeal, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  case  had  been  argued  at  the  bar  in 
a  very  elaborate  and  able  manner,  and  great  attention  and  time  had  been 
given  to  it ;  but,  considering  the  question  involved,  this  was  no  more  than 
was  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  in  the 
Court  below.  Now,  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  was  desirable  to  consider 
what  were  the  reasonable  and  established  rules  of  construction  applicable 
to  wills,  and  in  speaking  of  those  rules  it  was  the  jurisprudrace  of  both 
kmgdoms  that  was  to  be  considered ;  for  though  here  the  question  was 
one  as  to  the  application  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  yet  in  the  construction 
of  the  ordinary  words  of  a  will  there  was  no  difference  whatever  betwecai 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  of  England.  Now,  it  was  a  settled  rule,  and  it 
was  a  most  reasonable  and  natural  one,  that  when  words  of  survivorship 
were  used  in  a  will,  and  no  period  was  specified,  it  was  presumed  that  the 
period  meant  was  that  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  That  undoubt- 
edly was  the  rule  established  in  England,  and  it  appeared  that  the  same 
rule  had  been  established  in  Scotland  even  earlier  than  in  England.  Now 
the  application  of  that  rule  would  lead  to  this,  that  whenever  a  testator 
gave  a  sum,  or  the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  paid  among  a  number  of 
persons,  and  he  then  referred  to  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  thoee 
persons  dying,  and  then  he  gave  the  same  sum  to  the  survivors,  without 
saying  at  what  period  the  survivorship  was  to  be  computed,  then  on  that 
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simple  gift  those  who  suryired  the  death  of  the  testator  were  to  take,  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  death  of  the  testator  would  be  the  period  of  distri- 
badon.    Again,  bj  paritj  of  reasoning,  where  the  snm  is  given  to  a  per- 
son for  life,  and  after  his  death  the  snm  is  to  be  distributed  among  a  class 
of  persons  or  the  snrviTors,  the  rule  was,  that  as  the  period  of  distribution 
in  that  case  would  be  the  death  of  the  liferentrix,  then  the  survivorship 
was  to  be  calculated  at  that  date,  and  accordingly,  until  the  death  of  the 
liferentrix,  the  shares  did  not  vest  in  the  surviving  legatees.     The  period 
of  distribution  was  thus  the  period  for  ascertaining  who  were  the  sur- 
rirors  intended  to  take.    These  were  the  natural  and  reasonable  rules 
of  interpretation ;  and,  in  applying  them  to  this  case,  it  may  be  asked 
—Were  there  any  particular  words  in  the  context,  or  in  the  bequest 
itself,  which  defeated  this  natural  construction  ?    On  reading  the  words, 
one  could  not  help  seeing  on  the  very  first  consideration  that  they  were 
nothing  else  but  an  expansion  of  the  meaning  which  was  held  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  mere  use  of  the  word  survivorship  taken  by  itself.    But  legal 
ingenuity  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  a  recondite  meaning  to 
what  would  otherwise  seem  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation.    In 
the  first  place,  the  word  '  vest'  was  seized  upon  and  held  to  mean,  not 
what  it  primarily  and  naturally  means — ^viz.,  the  vesting  tn  poBsesaion ; 
bat  it  was  held  to  mean  the  vesting  of  the  mere  interest  or  title.    This  con- 
t^tion  was  the  mere  child  of  legal  ingenuity ;  it  was  the  result  of  applying 
one's  knowledge  of  rules  of  law  in  order  to  put  a  legal  refinement  on  words 
which  were  plain  enough  when  taken  in  their  ordinary  popular  meaning. 
That  meaning  was,  that  where  a  testator  says,  *  before  his  or  her  share 
shall  vest,'  he  means,  'before  his  or  her  share  shall  come  into  possession.' 
A  man  of  plain  understanding,  divested  of  legal  ideas,  and  not  wedded  to 
a  technical  vocabulary,  would  have  no  difficidty  in  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion.   Those  words,  therefore,  did  not  in  reality  give  to  the  clause  any. 
different  interpretation  fi'om  what  it  would  have  had  without  them.  It  was 
trne  there  were  some  difficult  words  to  construe  in  the  clause  of  bequest 
—viz.,  the  words  '  their  heirs  and  assignees ;'  but  those  words  may  have 
hare  had  some  meaning  in  a  contingency  which  has  not  happened,  but 
which  might  have  happened.    Though,  therefore,  they  were  not  entirely 
snperfiaous,  yet  they  had  no  precise  meaning  in  the  events  which  had 
happened.    On  the  whole,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  generally  concurred 
in  the  just  and  appropriate  judgment  which  had  been  delivered  in  this 
c^  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk.    The  duty  of  a  Court  was  to  give  to 
words  their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning,  and  not  to  substitute  for  that 
iD^aning  one  which  was  secondary,  technical,  and  artificial    The  concln- 
8ioD,  therefore,  was,  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges  must 
bererersed,  and  that  of  the  minority  upheld ;  and  the  order  of  the  House 
vonld  contain  a  declaration  that  no  residuary  legatee  who  died  before 
the  liferentrix  took  any  share  or  part  of  this  residuary  estate. 

Lord  Cranworth  said  there  had  been  much  learned  argument  in  this 
case ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  arguments  at  the  bar  had  been  so 
foil  and  elaborate,  their  Lordships  would  have  felt  it  due  to  the  Court 
^low  to  take  longer  time  for  consideration.  But  as  their  Lordships 
were  all  agreed  upon  the  subject,  there  was  now  no  reason  for  withhold- 
ing their  opinion,  that  the  contention  of  the  appellants  was  correct.  The 
noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack  had  gone  so  fully  into  the  case,  that  it  was 
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anneeetsary  to  enter  ftirther  mto  the  details,  and  he  folly  ooncarred  k 
the  proposed  order  of  the  House. 

Lord  Ofaelmsfbrd  concurred. 

Jadgment  reyersed. 

John  Lawtord  Tounq,  Appellant^  v,  Laurence  Bobebtson  and 
Others,  Respondents. — Feb.  15. 

Condiiional  Inst^iUion — Condiiio  si  sine  Uberis. 

This  was  a  second  appeal  arising  out  of  the  same  subject-matter  as 
the  previous  appeal.  One  of  the  six  residuary  legatees — tiz.,  Thomw 
Young — had  predeceased  the  liferentrix,  and  he  left  a  son,  the  present 
appellant,  who  claimed  not  only  one  of  the  six  shares  in  right  of  bis 
father,  but  also  his  share  of  the  lapsed  legacy  of  William  Macdongall 
another  of  the  six  original  legatees,  who  died  without  leaving  lawfol 
issue.  The  first  claim  was  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the  son  was 
conditional  institute  of  his  father,  and  the  second  claim  was  founded  on 
the  doctrine  called  the  conditio  si  sins  Uberis  decesseriU  On  this  claim  the 
Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  good,  bnt 
not  the  second.  The  Second  Division  gave  no  opinion  on  the  point. 
On  appeal, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that,  though  it  seemed  to  be  settled  that  the 
issue  in  sncli  a  case  would  be  entitled  to  the  original  legacy  or  share  of 
the  residue  Intended  for  the  father,  yet  the  Courts  in  Scotland  had  fre- 
quently said  that  this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  extended.  Besides,  the 
portion  of  the  lapsed  share  of  Macdongall  accrued  only  to  the  survirors, 
and  as  the  appellant  here  did  not  take  as  survivor,  his  second  claim  conld 
not  be  sustained.  The  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  would  there- 
fore be  affirmed  on  that  point ;  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
'Culties  involved,  the  costs  of  aJl  parties  in  this  case  would  come  out  of 
the  fund  m  medio. 

Lords  Cranworth  and  Chehnsford  concurred. 

Judgment  partly  affirmed. 
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Larceny. — H.  was  sole  manager  of  the  businees,  and  responsible  for  all  monies 
coming  into  his  possession,  of  an  industrial  society  or  partnership,  in  which  be 
was  a  partner.  Be  was  likewise  in  possession  of  the  shop  in  which  the  business 
was  cajiied  on.  The  prisoner  also  was  a  partner,  entitled  to  share  in  the  ^am^ 
and  liable  to  the  losses  of  the  societv.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  assisting 
in  the  shqp,  the  prisoner  fraudulently  ahstracted  some  sovereigns  from  the  till ; 
and  it  was  held  he  might  be  convicted  of  stealing  the  money  on  an  indictment 
laying  the  property  in  H.  alone.  Pollock,  C.  B. :  The  case  finds  that  H.  wtf 
in  possession  of  the  shop,  and  had  the  sole  management  of  the  business,  and 
was  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  property,  and  solelv  responsible  for  all  tbe 
monies  of  the  society  that  came  into  nis  possession.  This  case  is  very  like^  in 
principle,  the  case  en  the  man  who  robbed  his  own  servant  of  his  own  money .-^ 
(fi.  V.  Wehsur,  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.) 
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Market. — ^A  local  act  for  establiBhing  a  market  imposed  a  penalty  on  any 
penon  who  aeUa  at  any  place  within  the  limits  ci  the  act  other  than  in  the 
market-plaoe,  or  in  his  own  dwelling-house,  or  in  any  ^op  attached  to  and 
being  pi^  oi  any  dwelling-house,  "nie  General  Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act 
(10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  14),  which  was  incorporated  with  such  local  act,  except  so 
£ar  as  it  was  not  expressly  varied  by  the  local  act,  prohibits  any  one  selling  else- 
vbere  than  in  the  market,  *  except  in  his  own  dwelling-place  or  shop.'  It  was 
hdd,  that  a  sale  in  a  shop  attacheil  to  any  dwelling-house  is  within  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  local  act,  and  protects  the  seller  from  the  penalty,  although  the 
dwelling-house  is  not  his,  and  although  the  sale  be  a  sale  by  auction.  But  a 
Tessel  in  a  canal  is  not  a  dwelling-house  or  shop  attached  to  or  part  of  a  dwell- 
ing-hoiue  within  such  exemption. — (  WUtshire  v.  WiUelt ;  8,  and  Wiltshire  t. 
Baker,  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ga.  10,  n.) 

Partners. — It  is  no  answer  to  an  action  for  breach  of  an  agreement  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  plaintiff,  to  plead  that,  after  the  agreement,  and  before 
breach,  defendant  disooTered  that  plaintiff  had,  before  the  making  of  the  agree- 
ment, acted  with  fraud  and  dishonesty  towards  a  former  partner  of  plaintiff  in 
the  ooadnct  of  the  partnership  business,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  plaintiff 
and  such  partner,  and  that  such  fraudulent  and  dishonest  acts  were  unknown 
to  defendant  at  the  time  of  his  entering  into  the  said  agreement.  Erie,  G.  J. : 
If  the  plea  had  been  more  specific  in  its  allegations,  and  had  amounted  to 
fraud  practised  on  the  defendant,  it  might  have  been  sustained  as  an  answer  to 
the  action.  I  am  unwilfing  to  brinff  in  a  new  defence  to  an  action  of  this  kind. 
—{Andrewes  v.  Garstin,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  15.) 

MoNKT  HAD  AMD  RECEIVED. — ^A  mortgagee  who  had  agreed  to  assign  his  security 
on  payment  of  princi]^  and  interest,  and  costs,  having  made  a  claim  for  costs  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  an  assignee  on  the  mortgagee  refusing  to  execute  the 
assignment  on  any  other  terms,  having  by  direction  of  the  mortgagor  paid  the 
whole  sum  daimed  under  protest, — ^it  was  held,  the  mortgagor  might  recover 
the  excess  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  not  as  money  paid  under 
dures  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  a  payment  made  involuntarily 
under  undue  pressure.  It  was  held,  also,  the  mortgagor  was  not  estopped  from 
setting  up  this  claim  by  the  recital  in  the  assignment  to  which  he  was  a  party, 
that  the  whole  sum  paid  was  due  for  pincipal,  interest,  and  costs  ;  for  that  a 
recital,  althon^  an  estoppel  upon  the  parties  to  the  deed,  where  the  matter  of 
the  deed  itadf  is  in  <^8pnte,  is  not  so  in  a  matter  which  is  oc^teral  to  the  main 
object  of  the  deed.  Williams,  J. :  CUm^,  Fhipps  (7  M.  andO.  586),  and  many 
other  cases  such  as  those  rdating  to  the  j^yment  of  tolls  under  compulsion, 
ertaUiah  oondusively,  that  when  a  demand  is  made  by  a  mortgagee,  who  refuses 
to  trsBifer  n^ess  his  drniand  is  satisfied,  this,  though  not  duress  in  the  strict 
legal  sense  of  tiie  tenn,  yet  ccostitntes  a  state  of  circumstances  under  which  the 
nwney  so  paid  may  be  reoovered  back« — {Prater  v.  Pendlebury,  31  L.  J.,  G. 

Kew  Trial. — ^To  an  action  claiming  special  damages  for  the  non-delivery  of 
goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  defendants,  admitting  their  neglig^ice  to  have 
beea  the  cause  oi  the  non-deUvery,  paid  L.10  into  court.  The  Judge  at  Nisi 
Ptios  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  L.10  paid  into  court  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  pecuniary  loss  plaintiff  haa  sustained,  pointing  out  that 
the  tur  did  not  entitle  plaintiff  to  recover  under  some  of  the  heads  of  his  claim, 
and  that  on  the  evidence  tliere  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that  he  had  sustained 
uiy  uhstantial  loss.    The  jury  having  given  a  verdict  for  L.5  beyond  the  L.10 

einto  court,  it  was  held  the  amount  of  damages  was  a  question  for  the  jury,  and 
been  properly  left  to  than ;  and  although  the  Gourt  might  think  the  verdict 
wrong,  and  L.10  enou^  yet  the  damages  recovered  being  less  than  L.20,  the 
verdict  could  only  be  £sturbed  on  the  ground  of  its  being  perverse ;  and  as  the 
jury  bad  not  disobeyed  any  dir«;tions  of  the  judge,  the  verdict  could  not  be 
sud  to  be  perverse,  and  the  Gourt  could  not  interfere  to  disturb  it.    Bramwell, 
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B. :  The  Terdict  was  not  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  jodge,  becauM  ^ 
learned  jodge,  aa  I  think,  properly  left  the  amount  to  the  jury  ;  aooompanied, 
no  doubt,  with  very  strong  remarks  to  keep  them  right,  which  unfortunatetr 
they  did  not  adopt.  On  that  ground  we  think  the  ru&  ought  to  be  disduffgei 
^(Adams  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Co,,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  85.) 

Nuisance. — Liability  for  polluting  the  water  of  a  river,  though  the  poDntioii 
arise  from  a  lawful  trade,  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  whm  to  an 
action  for  carrying  on  a  trade  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  injury  to  plaintiff, 
defendant  relies  for  a  defence  upon  the  fact  of  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  a 
reasonable  and  proper  manner,  the  onus  of  proving  that  it  is  so  carried  on  is  on 
defendant,  and  not  on  plaintiff  of  showing  that  it  is  not  so  carried  on.  Martin, 
B. :  The  defendants  carried  on  the  trade,  no  doubt,  in  a  secondary  d^ree  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  primarily  for  their  own  benefit.  The  public  are  bene- 
fited by  the  carrying  on  of  all  trades  whatever,  for  they  have  an  interest  in 
persons  using  their  industry  and  capitaL  But  that  is  no  answer  to  a  commu* 
nity  whose  water  is  poisoned  by  arsenic,  by  the  persons  carrying  on  that  bos- 
ness.— (2^  Stockport  Waterworks  Co.  v.  PotUr,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  9.) 

Poor  IjAW. — A  guardian,  etc.,  of  the  poor  knowingly  supplying  goods  for  any 
workhouse  for  profit,  upon  the  verbal  order  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
renders  himself  liable  to  thepenalty  imposed  by  the  53  Geo.  IIL,  c.  137,  sec  6, 
as  extended  by  the  4  and  5  WilL  IV.,  c.  76,  sec.  51,  although  the  master  was  not 
expressly  authorized  by  the  guardians  to  make  the  purchase,  as  required  by 
the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  CommissionerB. — (^Greenhow  v.  Parker^  31  L.  J., 
Ex.  4.) 

Insurance  against  Accident. — ^By  the  deed  of  settlement  of  an  insurance 
company,  it  was  provided  that,  before  payment  of  the  sum  insured  by  any 
policy,  proof  satisfactory  to  the  directors  of  the  company  should  be  furnished  by 
the  claimant,  of  the  death  or  accident,  together  with  such  further  evidence  or 
information,  if  any,  as  the  directors  should  think  necessary  to  establish  the 
claim.  Held,  that  the  directors  could  only  require  reasonable  evidence  of  death 
by  accident,  and  were  not  entitled  capriciously  to  withhold  payment.— (^roiw- 
stein  V.  The  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Co.,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  17.) 

Jury,  Disgharoe  of. — On  the  trial  of  an  information  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  bribery,  a  material  witness  for  the  prosecution  refused  to  answer  a 
question  put  to  hun ;  and  the  judge,  holding  he  was  bound  to  answer  it,  ad- 
judged him  guilty  of  contempt ;  and  thereupon,  and  for  no  other  reason,  at  the 
request  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  the  defendant  objecting,  the  judge 
discharged  the  jury.  The  above  facts  having  been  entered  on  the  record,  tk 
defendant  moved  for  judgment  quod  eat  sine  die,  and  that  all  further  proceedings 
on  the  information  be  stayed.  The  Court  discharged  the  rule ;  Wightman,  J., 
Crompton,  J.,  and  Blackburn,  J.,  on  the  ground  that,  assuming  the  discbarge 
of  the  jury  under  the  circumstances  stated  on  the  record  to  have  been  improper, 
tlie  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  judgment  or  to  a  stay  of  jury  process ;  Cock- 
bum,  C.  J.,  inclining  to  the  same  opinion,  but  holding  that,  in  a  case  of  doubt, 
the  Court  ought  not  to  interfere. — (-R.  v.  Charlesworih,  31  L.  J.,  M.  L.  25.) 

Embezzlement. — Prisoner  was  a  member  of  a  duly  certified  friendly  society. 
He  was  also  paid  secretary  to  the  society.  His  duty,  among  other  things,  waa 
to  keep  correct  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  society ;  to  re- 
ceive the  monies  weekly  from  members,  and  to  pay  what  was  due  from  the 
society ;  and  weekly  to  place  the  balance  in  the  society's  box,  which  was  left  in 
the  lodge-room.  Having  appropriated  to  his  own  use  certain  sums  paid  in  by 
members,  and  omitted  to  enter  them  as  received  in  the  society's  books,  it  vm 
held  he  might  be  convicted  of  embezzling  the  money. — (R.  v.  Proud,  81  L.  J., 
Ma.  C.71.) 

Succession  Duty. — ^Mortgages  executed  by  a  tenant  for  life  and  remainder- 
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man,  under  a  joint  power  of  appointment  are  incninbranceB  created  or  incurred 
bj  the  remainderman ;  and  therefore  he  cannot,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  dednct  them  from  the  valne  of  his  sacceBsion,  the  *"  Snocesaion  Duty  Act, 
1853'  (16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  51),  8.  84,  enacting  that,  ^in  estimating  the  value  of 
a  socceanon,  no  allowance  shidl  be  made  in  respect  of  any  incumbrance  thereon 
created  or  incurred  by  the  successor.*  Bramwell,  B. :  Without  saying  that  pro- 
vision ought  not  to  be  made  to  the  contrary  by  tiie  Legislature,  or  tluit  it  would 
be  onfftir  to  do  so,  I  think  the  Crown  has  failed  to  prove  that  the  charges  were 
created  cr  incurred  by  the  petitioner  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed.  I  express  this  opinion  with 
considerable  doubt ;  but  I  think  our  judgment  in  the  Attorney^ General  v.  Bankes 
giTes  countenance  to  it. — {In  re  Peyton^  31  L.  J.,  £a.  50.) 

Pabliament — Borough  Vote :  Nature  and  Subject  of  Occupation. — ^Part  of  a 
house  used  for  residence  does  not  confer  a  qualification  for  a  cmrough  vote  under 
the  words  '■  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building,'  of  2  Will. 
IV.,  c.  45, 8. 27.  In  order  that  part  of  a  house  may  be  a  ^  house '  withm  the  mean- 
ing of  2  Will.  lY.,  c.  45,  8.  27,  there  must  be  actual  severance  of  the  part  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.  An  occupier  of  a  sufficient  tenement  may  be  quidified  as 
tenant,  although  he  may  not  have  a  k^  of  the  outer  door,  or  may  not  have  un- 
controlled access  to  the  tenement,  or  be  free  from  any  servitude  or  rights  of 
entry  leserved  by  the  landlord,  which  affect  only  the  value  of  the  tenement. — 
{Cook  V.  Hwnber,  3  L.  J.,  C.  P.  54 ;  Wilson  v.  Roberts^  ibid.) 

Salvage. — ^Where  a  derelict  was  found  at  sea  by  salvors,  who  were  incapable 
of  performing  the  attempted  service,  but  remained  by  the  wreck  until  a  second 
Kt  of  salvors  came  up,  who  dispossessed  these  first  and  brought  it  into  port,  the 
Court  allotted  to  the  first  set  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  to  which 
they  had  been  put.  Where  the  wreck  had  been  f;reatly  diunaged  by  the  erro- 
neooB  conduct  of  the  salvors  in  their  treatment  of  it,  the  Court  awarded  them  a 
smaller  sum,  deducting  from  the  reward  which  it  would  have  otherwise  held 
that  they  had  earned,  a  certain  amount  as  compensation  for  the  additional 
<lamage  thus  done  to  the  property,  and  the  Court  proportioned  the  amount  that 
it  dedacted  to  the  want  of  skill  shown.— (T/iie  Magdalen.  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and 
Ad.  22.)  -X  :/         »  1 

Lasds  Glauses  Consolidation  Act. — ^The  expression  *•  such  knd'  in  the  94th 
■ection  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  referring  to  intersected 
JAods,  is  not  restricted  to  iutersected  lands  situate  iu  a  town,  but  applies  to  all 
uiteniected  lands,  whether  so  situate  or  not. — (The  Eastern  Counties  and  the 
London  and  BlackwaU  Rail.  Cos.  v.  Marriage  (House  of  Lords),  Ex.  31  L.  J., 
Ex.  Ap.  73.) 

^QfUBRAOE. — In  an  action  for  demurrage  against  the  assignee  of  a  bill  of 
^1^,  where  the  vessel  was  detained  at  her  port  of  discharge  beyond  the  days 
for  tmlosding  allowed  by  the  charter-part^,  the  evidence  was,  that  the  bill  of 
'^dbg  made  the  goods  ddivmble  to  the  assignee  on  his  paying  freight  according 
to  charter-party ;  and  that  in  the  marffin  of  such  bill  of  lading  was  the  foUow- 
i^:  ^  There  are  eight  working-days  for  unloading  in  London.*  It  was  held, 
ddendaot  was  not  Imble,  as  there  was  no  intimation  in  the  bill  of  lading  that 
^  person  receiving  the  goods  thereunder  was  to  ^y  demurrage.  Erie,  C.  J. : 
^  a^  with  Uie  cases  that  have  been  dted,  begmning  with  that  of  Stinde  v. 
^0^,  5  Doul.  and  L.  P.  C.  460,  that  if  the  bill  of  lading  contains  a  promise 
7  the  master  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignee  on  the  pOTformance  of  a  con- 
ditioD,  the  consignee  who  claims  under  such  a  bill  of  lading  the  performance  of 
^doty  of  the  master  to  deliver  the  goods,  impliedly  promises  to  do  all  that  the 
bin  of  lading  says  shall  be  done  as  a  condition  to  the  delivery  of  the  floods.  But. 
in  the  present  case,  I  do  not  |^ther  from  the  words  in  the  margin  c3  the  bill  of 
lading  that  there  was  any  intimation  that  the  assignee  was  to  pay  demurrage. — 
(Oc/yel/  Y.  C<m/ort,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  58.) 
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CoNFiRUATiON  OF  ExECUTOR. — The  object  of  the  12th  section  of  the  Goti£nitt- 
ti<m  and  Probate  Act,  1858,  ia  to  render  unneceaaary  a  second  application  for 
probate.  The  interlocutor  of  the  Commissary  is  not,  therefore,  conduaiYe  eri- 
denoe  of  domicil  when  that  question  is  raised  in  the  Court  of  Probate.  When 
nrobate  has  been  granted  in  common  form,  and  a  contest  is  discovered  after  it 
nas  been  sealed,  but  before  it  has  left  the  office,  the  Court  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  registry.  Sir  C.  Cresswell,  after  referring  to  the  terms  of  the 
12th  and  17th  sections  of  the  statute :  The  interlocutor  of  the  Commissary  aa  to 
domicil  ia  to  be  evidence  for  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act,  and  for  those  purpcses 
only ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  another  application  for  probate  un- 
necessary. The  Act  doee  not  aay  that  tl^  con&rmaUon  ahall  operate  to  deter- 
mine questiona  in  issue  in  this  Court.  I  ought  not  to  take  any  atep  which  shall 
preclude  me  from  inquiring  into  the  matter.  I  ahall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Queen^a  Bench,  if  an  application  for  a  mandamus  be  made 
next  term  to  that  Court ;  but  whatever  I  do,  I  ahall  try  the  cauae,  as  I  ahouid 
not  be  iuatified  in  abstaining  from  trying  iasuea  joined  before  me.  (The  case 
having  been  afterwards  arranged,  the  Court  put  its  seal  to  the  grant  of  probate.] 
—{Hawarden  v.  Dunlop,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  17.) 

Charteb-pabtt. — A  ship  was  chartered  to  proceed  with  a  car»>  from  England 
^  to  a  safe  port  in  Chili.*  On  her  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Chil,  the  charteren 
directed  the  captain  to  proceed  to  C,  which  was  by  nature  a  safe  port,  but  which 
was  then  cloeecL  by  the  Chilian  Government,  and  into  which  a  ship  entering 
without  a  permit  would  have  been  liable  to  confiacation.  The  ship  waa  detained 
many  daya,  until,  the  interdict  being  removed,  a  permit  was  procured.  The 
chaiterera  acted  bond  fide,  in  naming  C,  and  both  tney  and  the  shipowner  were 
ipiorant,  when  they  entered  into  me  charter-party,  that  any  of  the  porta  d 
Chili  were  closed ;  but  it  was  held,  that,  in  naming  a  port  which  waa  then 
closed,  the  charterers  had  not  named  *  a  safe  port^  within  the  terms  of  the 
charter-party,  and  they  were,  therefore,  liable  to  the  shipowner  for  a  breach  rf 
the  contract  implied  on  their  part,  that  they  would  name  a  safe  port  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Wightman,  J. :  In  ascertaining  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
charter-party,  I  do  not  think  the  addition  of  *rafe'  n^es  much  diffennoe. 
The  port  waa  aaf  e  as  f ar  aa  navigation  went ;  bat,  on  a  reasonable  construction 
of  the  charter-party,  a  port  to  be  within  ita  terma  must  be  a  port  into  which  the 
vessel  could  enter  at  the  time  she  waa  to  BaO  there.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  charter»8  are  liable  to  the  ^powner,  and  must  pay  damages  for  their 
default.— (0^(ien  v.  Graham,  81  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  26.) 

EviDRivcE. — ^The  principle  applicable  to  the  admiaaibility  in  evidence  of  the 
declaration  of  deceased  persona  ia  the  same,  whether  the  declaration  be  against 
proprietary  or  pecuniary  interest,  and  whether  it  be  verbal  or  written  ;  and  a 
verbal  declaration  against  proprietary  interest  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  parti- 
cular fact  which  ia  againat  interest,  but  also  of  any  other  fact  contained  in  the 
declaration  and  substantially  connected  with  the  same  subject-matter.  There- 
fore, a  verbal  statement  by  a  deceased  person,  made  while  in  the  occupation  of 
a  tenement,  that  ^  he  occupies  it  as  tenant,  at  a  rent  of  L.20  a  year,'  is  evidence, 
in  an  issue  between  strangers,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  the  tenancy,  but  also  of 
the  amount  of  rent ;  e.  o.,  it  is  evidence  between  two  parishes,  litigating  the 
settlement  of  a  descendant  of  the  deceased,  to  inrove  that  the  deceased  had 
acquired  a  settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  at  L.10  rent.  Cockbum,  C.  J. :  * 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  verbal  declaration  against  proprietary  interest  is  admifl* 
sible  as  evidence  of  what  have  been  called  collateral  facts  contained  in  it,  but 
what  I  would  rather  call  the  facts  aubstpntially  forming  part  of  it  and  not 
foreign  to  it. — (R.  v.  TJte  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  Birmingham^  31  L. 
J.,  Ma.  C.  63.) 
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THE  VALUATION  AOT. 
(  Continued  from  page  180.) 

We  have  now  to  eonridar  the  description  of  property  as&sflsable  ae 
Itnda  and  heritages  That  expression  is  declared,  in  the  interpret^on 
danse^  to  '  extend  to  and  include  factories,  aad  all  buildings  and 
pertinoits  thereof,  and  all  machinery  Jiaed  or  attached' — that  is  to 
say,  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  the  law  would  deem  it  a  fix-^ 
ture.  In  one  case,  a  party,  charged  L.90,  5s.  for  'engine  and 
engine-hoQse,'  craved  that  the  assessment  should  be  restricted  to 
L.30— the  value  of  the  building-*-on  the  ground  that  the  engine 
was  a  moveable  subject,  which  might  be  taken  to  pieces  and  removed 
without  detriment  to  the  structure.  The  Commissioners  gave  effect 
to  this  view ;  but  the  judges  held  that  the  determination  was  wrong. 
(Case  17.) 

The  elections  made  by  a  tenant  without  any  feudal  tide,  and 
which  will  &11  into  tiie  possession  of  the  proprietor  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  do  not  seem  to  be  assessable  under  the  Act.  The  Act  is  for 
the  viduation  of  subjects  held  in  property,  not  in  possession ;  and 
fiKMn  erections  of  the  above  description,  the  proprietor,  pending 
the  tenants  occiq>ation,  receives  no  benefit  whatever.  A  croft  be* 
bm^g  tp  Lord  Lovat  was  let  for  19  years  at  L.8, 10s. — the  full 
aonuai  value  of  the  subjects  at  the  time.  The  tenant,  at  his  own 
expense,  erected  a  house,  which  was  used  as  a  dwelling4iouse  and  a 
^vpenter*s  shop.  It  was  at  first  decided  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  tenant  was  not  the  proprietor,  uid  could  not  be  altered  as  such, 
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becansei  althongli  the  term  proprietor  was  defined  as  embracing 
'  liferenters,  fiars,  etc.,  or  other  persons  who  shall  actually  be  m  the 
receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands  and  heritages,'  the 
expression  applied  to  a  party,  such  as  a  liferent  proprietor,  l^ally 
entitled  to  the  possession,  and  not  a  mere  tenant  for  a  limited  tenn. 
It  was  then  attempted  to  enter  Lord  Lovat  as  proprietor  for  the 
sum  of  L.8, 10s.  (the  amount  of  rent  stipulated),  |>^  the  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  house  erected  by  the  tenant.  The  assessor 
maintained  that  the  house  being  in  essey  must  belong  to  some  one, 
and  was  actually  Lord  Lorat's ;  but  his  Lordship  answered,  that  all 
he  got  for  the  subject  was  the  rent  at  which  it  was  bona  fide  let,  and 
which  must  be  held  to  be  its  fair  annual  yalue.  The  Commissioneis 
reduced  the  valuation  to  L.8,  10s.,  being  the  full  benefit  derived  by 
the  landlord ;  and  the  judges  held  that  they  were  right.  (Case  29.) 
To  the  same  efiect  is  Case  No.  2,  holding  that  a  sub-tenant  in  pos- 
session under  an  arrangement  with  the  principal  tenant,  to  which 
the  landlord  was  no  party,  was  a  mere  squatter ;  and  that,  if  he 
chose  to  erect  any  subjects  at  hisown  cost,  the  Act  made  no  proTi- 
sion  for  their  valuation. 

The  result,  however,  would  have  been  different  if,  in  the  case  put, 
the  lease  had  exceeded  the  term  of  21  years.  Where  the  stipulated 
duration  of  the  lease  is  more  than  21  years  from  the  date  of  entry 
(or,  in  minerals,  more  than  31),  the  rent  payable  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  taken  as  the  value,  but  the  subjects  are  to  be  valued  irrespecUve 
thereof;  and  the  lessee  is  to  be  entered  as  proprietor,  with  right  to 
deduct  firom  his  rent  the  proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  him  in  re- 
spect of  such  entry,  but  which  are  truly  due  by  the  actual  proprie- 
tor. In  the  case  of  Lord  Lovat,  therefore,  if  the  lease  had  exceeded 
21  years,  the  tenant  would  have  been  entered  as  proprietor  for  the 
full  value  of  the  subjects.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  lease, 
e.g,y  of  a  field  of  minerals,  is  sublet  at  a  considerable  increase  of  rent 
In  Case  23,  for  instance,  certain  minerals  were  let  by  the  proprietor 
for  21  years  at  L.200,  and  were  sublet  at  L.311,  3s.  The  pro- 
prietor was  entered  for  the  latter  sum.  On  appeal,  it  was  held  that 
although  the  subrent  was  the  real  annual  value,  their  worth  to  the 
appellant  was  only  L.200,  which  was  all  he  received  for  them ;  and 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  taxing  him  on  the  difference.  The 
original  lease  being  for  less  than  31  years,  the  surplus  rents  actually 
paid  under  the  sublease  were  lost  for  assessable  purposes. 

In  another  coal  case  the  rent  was  L.300,  or,  in  the  landlord's 
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option^  certain  lordships,  which  for  the  year  preceding  had  actually 
been  taken,  and  amounted  to  only  L.188,  6s.  lOd.  The  Com- 
missioners directed  that  the  owner  should  be  entered  at  the  latter 
sum ;  bat  the  assessor  appealed,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  land- 
lord was  not  bound  to  accept  of  less  than  luSOO,  the  fact  of  his 
indulging  his  tenants  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
jadges  held  that  the  determination  of  the  Commissioners  was  wrong, 
(Case  24.) 

In  the  Case  No.  27  it  appeared  that  a  granite  quarry  in  the  glebe 
of  E[irkmabreck  is  worked  by  the  Liverpool  Dock  Commissioners, 
who  pay  a  lordship  of  Is.  a  ton ;  10  per  cenU  of  the  rent  is  paid  over 
to  the  incumbent  as  a  compensation  for  the  annoyance  occasioned 
by  the  works ;  and  the  remaining  90  per  cent,  is  accumulated  by  a 
committee  of  heritors,  who  pay  the  interest  of  the  fund  to  the  mini- 
ster. The  heritors  and  Presbytery  objected  to  the  quarry  being 
valued  at  aU,  as  a  glebe  is  an  inalienable  subject,  and  the  tonnage  is 
the  price  paid  for  a  portion  of  the  glebe  carried  away ;  or,  if  valued, 
it  should  be  entered  at  no  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  paid  to  the 
minister.  The  judges  directed  that,  in  the  column  *  Proprietor,' 
the  heritors  and  Presbytery  should  be  entered  as  holding  in  trnst 
for  the  benefice  of  Kirkmabreck,  and  that  the  sum  actually  paid  by 
the  Dock  Commissioners  should  be  stated  as  the  value. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  House  Duty,  a 
L.20  house  is  let  at  L.19  odd.  If  it  appears  that  the  sum  is  the 
full  and  fair  rent  of  the  premises,  it  will  be  entered  as  the  value. 
(Case  20.)  But  where  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  pay,  for  ex- 
ample, L.19,  5s.  of  rent,  and  also  to  insure  the  premises,  the  true 
lent  is  the  sum  stated,  plus  the  cost  of  insurance ;  and  the  property 
should  be  so  entered.  (Case  28.)  Where  a  furnished  house  is  let,  a 
deduction  requires  to  be  made  from  the  rent  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the  furniture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  assessable  value.  (Case  3.) 

The  interpretation  clause  says  that  lands  and  heritages  shall  in- 
clude ^  shootings  and  deer  forests  where  actually/  Utj  fishings,  woods, 
copse^  and  underwood,  firom  which  revenue  is  actually  derived^  The 
question  at  once  occurs.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
^ woods  fix)m  which  revenue  is  actually  derived?'  No  land  is  abso^ 
lutely  without  value ;  and  does  the  fact  of  its  being  covered  with 
plantation  exempt  it  from  assessment  altogether?  The  first  case 
which  occurred  on  this  point  was  of  this  nature,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Murray  Dunlop  of  Corsock  were  inter  alia  put  down  by  the  assessor 
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for  8S  acres  of  young  plantaiioti,  of  from  erne  to  Ax  jeeoff  growth, 
on  land  partly  muir,  partly  pasture,  and  to  a  small  extent  arable. 
The  woods  yielded  no  revenue,  and  were  not,  in  their  tiien  state^ 
capable  of  yielding  any  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  otherwise.  The 
assessor  valued  them  at  what  they  would  let  as  pasture  or  grazing 
land,  being  an  average  of  6s.  7d.  an  acre«  The  proprietors  o^ected, 
that  they  were  worth  nothing,  and  a  kind  of  property  approprialelj 
set  forth  by  its  true  specific  denomination,  but  subject  to  a  qualifies^ 
tion,  could  not  be  classed  under  a  more  general  designation,  such  as 
lands,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  qualification.  The  Commissicmers 
gave  effect  to  this  view,  but  the  decision  was  hdd  to  be  wrong. 
(Case  4.) 

Suppose,  again,  that  a  tenant  of  a  country  faouse^  surrounded 
by  woods,  has  right,  1st,  to  the  shooting,  and,  2d,  to  ex<:lude  the 
agricultural  tenant,  or  any  person  in  right  of  the  proprietor,  from 
pasturing  the  woods  or  cutting  grass  therein.  In  a  case  of  this  kmd 
it  was  contended  that  the  woods  had  no  value  as  pastursge ;  but 
that,  in  fact,  the  agricultural  value  might  be  held  as  included  in  the 
sum  paid  for  the  privilege  of  killing  the  game.  The  Commissiooen 
disallowed  the  valuation,  on  the  ground  that  the  proprietor  had 
divested  himself  of  the  right  to  let  the  ground  for  pasturage,  and 
the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  covered  the  whole  produce  of  the  ground. 
The  judges,  however,  held  that  the  decision  was  wrongs  and  upheld 
the  assessor's  view,  that  the  Act  contemplates  two  diflferent  subjects 
— the  value  of  the  privilege  of  killing  game,  and  the  value  of  the 
woods  for  grazing  in  their  natural  state.  Both  values  should  enter 
the  HoU.  The  shooting  rent  covers  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  land 
or  its  produce,  but  is  an  accidental  incident  of  the  possession,  the 
worth  of  which  fell  to  be  added  to  the  grazing  value  of  the  lands,  as 
in  agricultural  rents,  where  not  only  the  pent  paid  by  the  farmer  is 
entered,  but  also  the  rent  paid  for  the  shootings.    (Case  31.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  qualifying  words  in  the  clause  referred 
to  do  not  apply  to  fishings.  They  apply  lo  copse  and  underwood 
only.  Fishings  are,  therefore,  treated  differently  from  slunrtings, 
which  require  to  be  *  actually  let.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  gronnd 
of  this  distinction,  unless  it  be  that,  in  the  Poor  Law  Act,  fishings 
are  included  in  lands  and  heritages,  and  Parliament  were  reluctant 
to  take  them  out  of  the  category  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
tt  follows  that  the  proprietor  of  salmon  fishings  in  a  river  bounding 
or  passing  through  his  property,  is  not  entitled  to  plead  that  they 
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are  wortUess  in  Tespect  of  their  not  being  let  to  a  tenant  at  a  yearly 
lent  When  they  are  in  the  proprietor's  hannb,  they  fSiU  to  be  valued 
at  what  they  might  be  expected  to  let;  and  so  h  was  determined 
hj  the  ju^es,  reveiang  the  decision  of  the  local  Commosioners,  in 
CaaeSS. 

Sadi  are  the  more  important  points  settled  mider  this  new  form  of 
appeal.  It  is  a  signal  illnstration  of  the  excellent  working  of  an 
appeal  on  a  case  stated,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  extended  to  the 
Small  Ddbt  Ckmrt,  as  a  check  on  irresponsible  tyranny  and  caprice* 
To  show  the  need  of  this  species  of  review,  we  may  add,  that  in  the 
whde  iS  cases  the  determination  of  the  CommissionerB  was  adjudged 
to  be  wiong  or  requiring  variation  in  18,  and  to  be  right  in  17. 


l^OTES  IN  THE  INKER  BOUSE. 
FIRST  DIVlSrOIT. 

BaM  and  Othen  v.  The  MagieiraUB  of  Dundte  and  Others^ 

In  1689,  Robert  Johnrton  left  L.IOOO  to  the  *  Provost  and  Baalies 
tyf  Dundee,  for  the  yearly  maintenance  of  the  aged  and  impotent 
people  of  said  town  of  Dundee/  In  1646,  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
wid  Town  Council  of  Dundee,  into  whose  hands  the  legacy  had  rfe 
fucto  come,  pm-chased  with  part  of  it  the  ground  called  Monorgan's 
Croft;  and  tbey  took  the  title  to  that  and  other  subjects  purchased 
from  said  legacy,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Provost  and  Bailies  as 
Johnston's  trustees,  but  in  name  of  themselves  and  of  the  Hospital 
Master  of  Dundee,  *for  the  special  use,  behoof,  utilitie,  and  profit 
of  the  poor  of  the  said  hospital.'  It  is  admitted  that  the  latter  dass 
rfpoor  persons  are  different  from  those  contemplated  by  Johnston's 
^.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  therefore,  Johnston's  legacy  has 
heen  nisappropriated ;  and  the  question  raised  in  the  present  case 
B,  whether  that  misappropriation  shall  now  cease,  or  whether  it  has 
lasted  so  long  that  the  law  will  support  its  continuation.  The  First 
DxTision,  Lord  Deas  dissenting,  have  decided  that  all  right  to  com- 
plain tf  the  misappropriation  has  been  cut  off  by  the  negative  pre- 
scription ;  and  their  Lordships  further  indicated  an  opinion  that  the 
title  to  Monorgan's  Croft  has  been  rendered  indefeasible  by  the 
positive  prescription.  The  soundness  of  the  judgment  seems  open 
to  doubt.    The  way  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Court  dealt  with 
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the  first  point  was  this : — They  held  that  the  qaestion  was  not  one 
of  trust  at  all,  bat  simply  of  title.  They  held  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  Johnston's  Trast  had  been  non-existent  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  that  there  were  no  trustees  under  it  who  could  be 
called  to  account.  The  necessity  for  taking  this  ground  was  obvious. 
After  the  case  of  Ramsay  v.  College  of  St  Andrews^  4  D.  1366,  and 
the  series  of  decisions  on  which  it  followed,  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained that  any  length  of  mal-administration  by  trustees  would  found 
a  plea  of  prescription,  as  Lord  Fullerton  put  it, '  that  any  lapse  of 
time  can  sanction  and  secure  the  continuance  of  a  violation  of  duty 
by  the  administration  of  a  trust.'  The  majority,  therefore,  were 
driven  to  hold  that  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of 
Dundee,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  of  Dundee,  are  totally 
difierent  persons  from  the  Provost  and  Bailies  of  .Dundee  whom 
umquliile  Bobert  Johnston  named  his  trustees,,  The  distinction  is  a 
very  thin  one ;  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  present 
case  at  all  events,  it  is  a  sound  or  available  one.  It  has  now  been 
settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  (24  July  1861),  that 
Monorgan's  Croft  was  purchased  with  the  money  of  Johnston's 
Trust,  and  that  croft  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  Dundee.  How  did  they  get  it  ?  Johnston 
gave  his  trustees  no  power  to  divest  in  favour  of  the  hospital  trus- 
tees. If  the  majority's  view  be  sound,  and  the  present  defenders  are 
not  Johnston's  trustees,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  they  have 
committed  a  breach  of  trusty  but  they  have  been  guilty,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  of  what  is  na  less  unjustifiable,  to  wit,  the  crime  of 
theft,  We  do  not  understand  that  they  plead  the  prescription  of 
crimes,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  other  is  applicable  to  their  case. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  vain  to  distinguish  in  this  matter  between  the 
Provost  and  Bailies  of  Dundee,  and  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council  of  Dundee.  The  best  proof  of  their  identity,  indeed, 
is,  that  Johnston's  legacy  has  all  along  been  treated  as  a  corporation 
trust.  But  we  go  further,  and  with  all  deference  maintain,  that, 
between  contending  claims  under  a  charitable  trust,  there  never  can 
be  room  for  the  plea  of  prescription  at  all.  The  considerations  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Prescription  Statutes,  and  the  terms  of  these 
enactments  themselves,  are  plainly  inapplicable.  It  is  always  a 
question  of  trust,  and  not  one  of  title.  Long  lapse  of  time  and  l<^s 
of  documents  may  render  it  veiy  difficult,  or  in  some  cases  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  truster.    But  when  these  can 
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be  ascertained,  as  they  admittedly  have  been  in  the  present  case,  the 
Court  is  bound  to  find  means  for  having  them  carried  out.  It  is 
mmecessary  to  say,  that  when  the  rights  of  private  individuals, 
strangers  to  the  trust,  conflict  with  those  of  the  beneficiaries,  the 
plea  of  prescription  is  perfectly  competent.  It  comes,  then,  to  be  a 
question,  not  of  trust,  but  of  title.    See  Erskine  iii.  7,  §  35« 

Thomps<m  v.  Whitehead. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  L.  H.  Thompson,  lately  one 
of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  now  residing  at  Bose- 
mount,  Lasswade,  against  George  Whitehead,  tailor  and  habit  maker. 
Change  Alley,  Comhill,  London.  The  pursuer  has  resided  in  Scot- 
land since  1856.  The  defender  is  a  domiciled  Englishman.  The 
pursuer  avers  that  in  September  1858  the  defender  assaulted  and 
dandered  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  In  January 
1860  the  defender  instituted  an  action  against  the  pursuer  in  the 
Court  of  Session  for  an  alleged  debt  of  L.51,  18s.  6d.,  for  which  he 
held  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England.  While 
this  action  was  in  dependence  the  pursuer  raised  the  present  action 
in  the  same  Court,  concluding  for  damages  for  the  alleged  assault 
and  slander.  To  this  action  it  was  pleaded  that  the  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction,  the  defender  being  a  domiciled  Englishman.  The  pur-* 
suer  replied  that  the  defender  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  recon- 
tentione,  the  actio  conventionis  being  the  action  instituted  by  the 
defender  for  L.51, 18s.  6d.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  repelled 
the  plea ;  and,  the  pursuer  having  reclaimed,  the  First  Division 
were  equally  divided  in  opinion.  The  case  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  whole  Court ;  and  the  consulted  judges  returned  opinions,  una- 
nimously holding  that  the  plea  of  reconvention  was  ill-founded. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  extract  from  the  opinions  what  the  combined 
Tiew  of  their  Lordships  was  on  the  real  meaning  and  limits  of  the 
prindple  of  reconvention.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  is  the  only 
judge  who  arrives  at  an  exhaustive  definition,  which  he  expresses 
thus :— <  It  is  a  rule  devised  entirely  for  the  protection  of  a  defender, 
and  for  the  speedy  determination  of  counter  claims.  The  claims 
must  either  arise  in  eodem  negotioy  or  be  yusdem  generis ;  and  the 
rule  will  apply  only  where  the  two  claims,  the  conventio  and  the 
reconventio,  may  be  tried  simultaneously,  and  terminated  by  a 
^le  sentence,  or  by  two  sentences  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
contemporaneous.'    The  Lord  President,  at  the  advising  by  the 
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First  Division,  expressly  denied  the  aonndnesi  of  this  definitidii; 
and  stated  that^in  his  opinion,  ^whonaveir  two  eases  asoae  out  of 
claims,  both  ef  which  resdy^od  into  pecuniary  demands,  the  prb- 
eiple  of  veoonyention  applied;  between  them.'  Lord  NeaveSi  snd 
several  jodges  who  agreed  with  him,  thoa^t,  ^eosver  a  fora^jner 
saed  a  native  in  an  action,  the  defence  to  which  most  proceed  by 
way  of  action,  the  principle  of  reconvention  would  render  the  second 
action  competent,  and  so  in  regard  to  two  actions  both  arising  a 
pari  matBria.  Perhaps,  however,  the  principle,  as  recognised  by  the 
majority,  was  more  accurately  stated  by  Lord  Deas,  who  sail  ^- 
^  Saconvention  depended  entirely  on  implied  consent.  It  went 
fiirther  than  merely  submitting  the  grounds  of  defence  as  well  as  of 
action  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  sued  in»  It  implied  that  Ae 
foreigner  suing  in  this  Court  consented  to  its  jurisdiction  in  all  rdft- 
tive  actions,  without  which  justice  could  not  be  done  between  him 
and  the  native  defender.' 

Petition — Andrew  MarahalU 

In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  the  statute  of  Queen  Maty,  1563, 
e.  79,  obliging  notaries  public  to  take  the  oath  dsfideli  administra' 
tioJWy  is  imperative  and  still  in  viridi  ohserwrntia^  notwithstanding  the 
provisbns  of  18  Vict,  c.  25,  and  21  ft  22  Vict.,,  o.  48,  introdndng 
affirmations  and  declarations  instead  of  various  oaths.  It  is  more 
tiian  probable  that,  when  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  drawn 
to  the  decision,  an  Act  will  be  passed  enabling  intending  notaiies 
with  tender  consciences  to  make  affirmations  d$fidelL 


SECOND  Drvisroir. 

CounseVs  Presumed  Mandate. 

Suspeneian —  Young  v.  List  and  M'Hardie. 

An  action  was  raised  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  Young's  name, 

against  the  respondents,  in  which,  after  the  Record  had  been  dosed, 

decree  of  absolvitor,  with  expenses,  was  pronounced,  in  respect  of 

no  appearance  being  made  for  the  pursuer  at  the  debate.    Youn^ 

being  charged  on  the  decree  for  payment  of  the  expenses,  brought 

this  suspension  on  the  ground  liiat  he  did  not  authorisse  the  action, 

and  was  not  even  aware  of  its  existence  till  the  chai^  was  given. 

The  Court  unanimously  reflised  to  sustain  this  as  a  competent 

ground  of  suspension.  It  has  been  settled  law  from  an  early  period, 
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that  the  appearance  of  comuiel  is  a  mandate,  and  Aat  no  party  in  tlie 
Court  of  Session  is  entitled  to  require  production  of  the  authority  in 
virtue  of  which  the  advocate  for  his  opponent  (if  within  Scotland) 
appears;  and  it  has  been  held  in  equity  to  follow  from  this,  that  the 
party  for  whom  counsel  professes  to  act,  should,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  be  bound  by  these  actings  in  a  question  v^ith  his  opponent. 
The  practice  of  holding  counsel's  gown  a  sufficient  mandate  is  stated 
by  Spottiswood  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1627,  and  he  is  confirmed 
by  our  institutional  writers  and  a  series  of  authorities. — Stair  (L 
12,  12);  Bankton  (i.  18,  7);  Erskine  (iii.  3,  33);  BaUantynej  7 
December  1676,  Dictionary,  348 ;  Wallace,  81  May  1821.  Not- 
withstanding the  antiquity  of  this  rule,  it  seems  neither  just  nor 
expedient ;  it  neither  conduces  to  the  interests  of  litigants  nor  to  the 
dignity  or  safety  of  the  legal  profession.  Counsel,  receiving  their 
instructions  from  the  agent,  cannot  be  in  every  case  supposed  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  action  is  really  authorized  by  the  party, 
and  would  feel  themselves  placed  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  posi- 
tion were  a  mandate  firom  the  client  produced.  Agents  also  would 
not  be  exposed  to  have  their  actings  afterwards  questioned ;  and 
woold  be  secured  from  misconception  of  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, or  destruction  of  its  evidence,  if  in  all  cases,  as  a  necessary 
step  in  the  process,  a  mandate  from  the  party  were  required. 

It  is  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  what  possible  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  by  litigants  firom  this  presumption.  If  the 
action  is  really  authorized  by  a  party,  it  is  surely  no  hardship  to 
leqmre  him  to  state  that  such  is  the  case  in  a  probative  and  binding 
manner ;  and  if  it  is  not  authorized  by  him,  it  seems  most  unjust, 
eidier  that  he  should  be  liable  for  the  expenses  and  bound  by  the 
i^olt  of  a  suit  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  or  that,  on  the  oth^ 
band,  his  oj^nent  should  be  compelled  to  litigate  with  an  imagin- 
ary party,  and  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  the  whole  pro- 
cedure in  the  cause  annulled,  and  of  losing  all  the  expenses  he  has 
incurred.  This  rule  of  presumed  mandate  may  have  resulted  from 
tbe  ¥iew  that  the  office  of  advocate  was  munus  publieum :  he  was 
sworn  de  fideU  odministraHone  officii^  and  by  the  trust  and  privilege 
of  bis  gown  he  had  a  presumed  mandate,  as  to  all  clients  for  whom 
he  appeared  within  the  kingdom,  which  superseded  the  necessity 
&r  producing  a  written  mandate.  The  law  of  England  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  rule  of  presumed  mandate  probably  on  the  same 
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view  of  the  office  of  coonsel,  and  that  it  would  be  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  the  office  to  require  a  mandate.  The  perfect  probity  of 
counsel,  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them,  do  not,  however,  necessarily  give  any  security  that  they  reafly 
represent  the  party  for  whom  they  profess  to  act ;  and  that  hr  this 
reason,  that  counsel  themselves  may  be  misled  or  misinformed. 
According  to  the  Boman  law,  the  procurator  for  the  defender  might 
be  required  in  initio  litis  either  to  produce  his  mandate  or  to  find 
caution  judieatum  solvi;  while  the  procurator  for  the  pursuer  was 
in  most  cases  required  absolutely  to  produce  his  mandate,  and  in 
every  case  to  find  caution  that  his  actings  would  be  ratified  by  the 
party. 

Whether  or  no  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  Boman  rule  in 
its  integrity,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  our  present  practice  in  this 
matter,  which  is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor  by  expediency, 
and  which  afibrds  a  cover  for  firaud,  and  exposes  litigants  to  risk 
and  uncertainty  without  any  appreciable  corresponding  advantage, 
should  be  forthwith  reformed,  and  a  regular  probative  mandate  re- 
quired fix)m  the  client  as  an  initiatory  step  of  process,  both  in  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts.  Although  it  seems  at  first  sight  a  hard- 
ship that  a  party,  who  has  never  heard  of  an  action  in  which  his 
name  has  been  improperly  used,  should  be  bound  to  implement  a 
decree  obtained  therein,  that  appears  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the 
rule  that  the  opposite  party  is  not  entitled  to  require  production  of  a 
mandate.  If  the  advocate's  office  presumes  a  mandate,  equity  de- 
mands that  the  opposite  party,  who  is  bound  by  that  presumption, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  To  impose  the  burden  of 
proving  employment  on  him,  as  in  a  question  with  his  opponent, 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  to  require  an  impossibility;  for  if  firaud  is 
intended,  no  trace  of  employment  will  of  course  be  suffered  to  exist 
(Per  Lord  Corehouse,  in  Cowan  v.  Famie,  4  March  1836.) 

The  doctrine,  that  a  disclaimer  is  no  ground  of  suspension  of  a 
decree  inforo  in  the  Court  of  Session,  had  been  previously  decided 
with  reference  to  a  defender.  The  decision  in  Young  v.  List  applies 
the  same  rule  to  the  case  of  a  pursuer.  But  the  two  cases  are 
distinguishable  in  this  respect,  that  the  pursuer  may  have  had  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  proceedings,  while  the  defender  by  his  citation 
must  have  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  action.  The 
Court,  however,  held  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  two  cases,  because  a  defender,  though  cited,  may  have 
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good  reasons  for  not  appearing :  he  may,  for  instance,  have  in* 
tended  that  decree  shoold  go  in  absence,  bj  which  no  expense  is 
inenrred,  and  against  which  he  has  the  priyilege  of  being  reponed. 
This  attempt  to  pat  the  two  cases  on  the  same  footing  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  It  is  clear  that  a  defender  who  has  had 
notice  of  the  action  is  put  npon  his  guard,  and  is  to  some  extent 
boand  to  inquire  as  to  its  issue,  or  at  all  events  has  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  what  steps  are  being  taken;  while  a  pursuer  has  no 
possible  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  in  his  name,  and 
stands  in  a  totally  different  position. 

In  the  early  case  otBallantine  v.  Edgar  (7  Dec.  1676,  Diet.  348), 
even  where  the  advocate  offered  to  depone  that  he  compeared  for 
the  defender  without  warrant,  it  was  laid  down  that  such  appear- 
ance without  warrant,  though  it  might  make  the  advocate  liable  for 
the  party's  damage,  yet  could  not  weaken  the  decreet  inforo.  In 
a  later  case  of  Wallace  (1  Shaw,  p.  41,  note),  it  was  held  by  Lord 
GOlies,  and  acquiesced  in,  that  an  advocate,  appearing  bona  fide  for 
a  party  at  the  desire  of  a  practising  agent,  is  not  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  agent's  acting  without  authority.  In  Hamilton 
V.  Marshall,  25  Nov.  1813  (F.  C),  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
a  disclaimer  in  a  suspension  received  the  fullest  consideration,  and 
it  was  explicitly,  and  authoritatively  settled  (at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  a  defender),  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  suspend  a  decree  in 
foroj  on  an  averment  that  appearance  in  the  process  in  which  that 
decree  was  pronounced  had  not  been  authorized  by  the  suspender. 
It  was  there  made  a  point  in  argument,  that  the  suspender,  being 
cited,  had  been  made  aware  of  the  action  ;  but  the  judges,  in  their 
opinions,  state  the  principles  of  law  broadly,  without  noticing  the 
distinction  between  pursuer  and  defender.  In  the  previous  case  of 
Ballantinef  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  averment  of  want 
of  authority  was  not  relevant  even  in  a  reduction ;  but  in  Hamilton 
the  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  such  an  allegation  might  be  given 
effect  to  in  a  reduction,  although  not  in  a  suspension  of  the  decree. 
And  again  in  Cowan  v.  Famie,  4t  March  1836,  which  was  a  decision 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  did  not  raise  the  question  purely> 
the  Lord  Ordinary  (Corehouse)  observed,  in  his  elaborate  and 
valuable  note,  that  the  remedy  of  reduction  is  always  competent,  or 
even  suspension,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  collusion  between  the 
agent  and  the  party  against  whom  he  ostensibly  acts.  Lord  Mao< 
kenzie,  in  the  same  case,  expressed  an  opinion,  ^  that  where  any 
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party,  either  with  or  without  a  redaction,  certiorates  the  Court  on 
reaaonahie  evidence  that  he  never  gave  a  mandate,  he  is  entitled 
to  get  free/  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  Young's  case,  said,  that 
although  he  held  suspension  an  incompetent  remedy  on  the  ground 
stated,  he  by  no  means  would  say  that  the  suspender  had  no 
remedy ;  he  might  reduce  the  decree,  and  obtain  repayment  of  his 
expenses,  or  any  other  appropriate  remedy.  While  Lords  Cowan 
and  Benhdme  were  understood  to  concur  with  his  Lordship  in  hold- 
ing the  remedy  of  reduction  to  be  competent,  Lord  Neaves  ex- 
pressly reserved  his  opinion  on  the  point,  and  stated  that  he  would 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  competency  of  impugning  the  decree 
even  in  a  reduction.  In  enumerating  the  authorities,  it  is  right  to 
notice  the  case  of  Thomson  v.  Edinburgh  CandUmakerSj  25  May 
1855 ;  in  which,  when  a  case  came  befi»e  the  Court  for  approval  of 
the  pursuer's  account  of  the  expenses,  one  of  the  parties,  cidied  as  a 
defender,  stated  that  he  had  declined  to  give  the  use  of  his  name  to 
the  action,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  used  till  after 
final  decree  had  found  all  the  defenders  liable  in  expenses;  and 
therefore  moved,  that  his  name  should  be  excepted  in  granting 
decree  for  the  amount  of  the  account.  The  Court,  however,  held 
that  decree  must,  in  the  meantime,  go  out  against  him  as  against 
the  other  defenders. 
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Judges'  Opinions  in  causa  Jack  and  mandatort  v.  Jack, 
7  February  1862. 

The  question  which  has  been  decided  in  this  case  by  the  Second 
Division,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  consulted  judges, 
has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  professional  ciides, 
— an  interest  which  was  not  altogether  attributable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  at  stake,  and  which  was  certainly  not 
enhanced  by  any  considerations  arising  out  of  the  &cts  or  merits  of 
the  action.  But  the  question  concerned  the  jurisdiction  ci  the 
Court  of  Session ;  and  it  happened,  by  a  purely  fortuitous  coin* 
cidence  of  events,  that  just  as  the  necessity  had  arisen  in  this  suit 
for  judicial  inquiry  into  certain  elementary  principles  of  consistiml 
jurisdiction,  and  while  the  elements  of  such  jurisdiction  were 
actually  under  consideration  by  that  institution  to  whose  judgment 
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the  solntlon  of  questioiifl  of  pure  legal  principle  ought  alwajn  to  be 
left,  a  fierce  polemical  diacnssion  sprung  up  between  the  En^h 
•ad  Scotch  lawyers  upon  the  subject.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor — 
rery  unadvisedly^  as  we  think — took  the  initiatiye  in  the  discussion, 
by  attempting  to  smuggle  into  the  Conjugal  Rights  Bill  of  1860  a 
danse  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  very  materially  abridging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  in  Scotland,  and  of 
extending  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  powers  of  the  new  divorce 
tribunal  at  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  innovation.  Its  object 
was,  while  leaving  the  new-fledged  Court  of  Divorce  in  undisturbed 
pesseflsion  of  jurisdiction  over  every  subject  of  the  Queen  who  had 
ever  set  foot  on  English  soil,  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Session  of  that 
power,  which  the  policy  of  our  constitutional  law  has  confided  to 
efery  court  of  supreme  authority,  of  determining,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  international  policy,  the  limits  of 
its  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priately exercised* 

We  say  nothing  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  proposed  statutory  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be  based;  but 
we  have  Sdty  and  have  more  than  once  expressed  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  that  it  was 
the  mterest  of  the  public  to  leave  questions  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
determination  of  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and  responsible  for  its 
adniinistration.  Such  question^  ought  certainly  to  be  removed  as 
&r  as  possible  firom  the  caprice  and  the  prejudices  of  popular  legis* 
lative  assemblies ;  and  nothing  short  of  an  actual  collision  of  juris^ 
£c&m  between  courts  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  Sovereign, 
coidd  in  our  opinion  justify  an  encroachment  upon  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  supreme  judicature  of  either  country,  or  excuse  an  in- 
terference which  would  be  interpreted  by  the  public  as  implying  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  learning  and  discretion  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

A  candid  perusal  of  the  judicial  opinions  which  we  have  selected 
as  the  text  fiir  our  comments,  will,  we  are  sure,  in  spite  of  national 
or  controversial  feeling,  satisfy  every  impartial  student  of  the  law  of 
jurisdicdoii  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  Ae  Legislature,  by  which  the  Courts  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  left  at  liberty  to  determine  the  grounds  of  their  re- 
spective povp^s  of  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
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of  international  law.  We  will  add,  that  for  jast  appreciation  of 
legal  principle,  and  an  enlightened  adaptation  of  the  rales  of  juris- 
diction to  a  class  of  actions  in  which  that  element  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  the  parties  and  to  the  interests  of  society,  these 
opinions  will  bear  comparison  with  those  luminous  judgments  of 
former  times  which  have  gained  for  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  an  honourable  position  in  tlie  estimation  oi  foreign  jurists. 
Without  detracting  firom  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in 
the  earlier  class  of  decisions,  among  which  Warrender  v.  Warrmiet 
is  conspicuous,  we  believe  that  the  clear  and  unequivocal  assertion, 
in  the  present  case,  of  the  forum  domicilii  as  the  only  real  basis  of 
consistorial  jurisdiction,  involving  as  it  does  the  recognition  of  the 
principle,  that  status  can  only  be  affected  by  a  court  to  whose 
jurisdiction  both  parties  are  in  some  degree  amenable,  has  placed 
the  law  of  consistorial  jurisdiction  on  a  more  solid  and  satis&ctoiy 
footing  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  calculated  to  raise  the  issue  of 
jurisdiction  ratione  domicilii  more  purely  than  in  any  other  case  of 
recent  date.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  these 
circumstances,  which  were  raised  upon  the  record,  no  issue  of  fact 
having  been  raised  between  the  parties.  The  action  was  brought 
by  a  husband  against  his  wife,  for  dissolution  of  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  her.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  June  1853,  when  both  parties  were  domiciled 
in  Scotland.  From  that  date  they  continued  to  reside  in  Scotland, 
cohabiting  as  married  persons,  till  June  1855,  when  the  pursuer, 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  withdrew  from  the  society  of  the  de- 
fender, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
acquired  the  status  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  at  the  time  of  raising 
the  action  (January  1860)  minister  of  a  congregation  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  alleged  by  the  defender,  and  admitted  by 
the  pursuer,  that  his  object  in  going  to  America  was  to  avoid  the 
society  of  his  wife.  It  came,  therefore,  to  be  rather  a  matter  of 
opinion  or  inference  than  of  fact,  whether  he  intended,  in  taking 
that  step,  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  mother- country,  and 
acquire  a  new  domicile  in  America.  The  case  did  not  admit  of  any 
evidence  on  the  subject,  other  than  that  of  probable  intention,  to  be 
deduced  by  the  Court  upon  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and 
causes  of  the  separation.  The  defender  continued  to  reside  in  Scot- 
land until  the  action  was  raised ;  and  the  main  argument  for  the 
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puisaer  in  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  was  based  upon 
the  &ct  of  the  defender's  residence  within  the  territory  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  which,  coupled  with  the  alleged  commission  of  adultery 
in  Scotland,  was  held  to  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  ratione  delicti. 

A  separate  point  was  maintained,  to  the  effect,  that  the  defender's 
residence,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  element  of  a  Scotch  mar- 
riage, gave  the  Court  jurisdiction  ratione  contractus ;  the  ground  of 
action — «.tf.,  the  alleged  adultery — ^being,y t  was  said,  a  breach  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  for  which  the  other  contracting  party  was 
entitled  to  demand  a  remedy  in  the  locus  of  the  contract.  The 
opinions  of  the  judges  lend  no  sort  of  countenance  to  this  attempted 
extension  of  the  ratio  eofitractus  to  actions  of  divorce.  Indeed,  the 
argument  is  only  referred  to  in  the  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  proceeding  upon  such  a  basis  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  principle  is  thus  laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  Lords 
Neaves  and  Mackenzie : — '  The  place  of  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage cannot  contribute  substantively  to  found  a  jurisdiction.  Mar- 
riage is  brought  about  by  contract;  but,  except  as  to  certain 
matrimonial  claims,  the  rights  and  results  of  marriage  do  not  flow 
from  the  local  contract  by  which  it  is  formed,  but  arise  from  the 
social  relation  thereby  constituted,  and  which  is  a  personal  relation 
juris  gentium.  Parties  who  have  contracted  marriage  become 
married  persons  all  over  the  world ;  and  in  every  country,  or  at  least 
every  Christian  country,  in  which  they  may  live,  their  relative  posi- 
tion will  depend  for  the  time  upon  the  municipal  law  of  that 
country,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated,  any  more  than  it  would  be  affected  by  any 
special  stipulations  as  to  essential  conjugal  rights  which  the  parties 
themselves  might  choose  to  superadd  to  the  legal  contract.' 

This  statement  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
judges,  and  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  opinion  of  Savigny,  who  says 
expressly  (Sav.  System  des  Bomischen  Rechts,  vol.  8,  p.  241), 
that  the  forum  contractus  serves  only  for  those  actions  directed  to- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  and  not  for  those  which  aim 
at  its  dissolution, — ^may  be  considered  to  have  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  forum  contractus  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction  upon  actions  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage. 

The  judges  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
forum  delicti  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction.  The  question  was  avoided  in 
the  joint  opinion  of  the  Lord  President,  Lord  Ivory,  and  Lord 
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Cnmehill,  who  rest  their  judgment  upon  domicile  alone,  and  nj 
nothing  as  to  the  other  grounds.    Lord  Deas  would  not  say  that  in 
such  a  question  the  lotms  originisy  the  loetu  oontractusj  and  the  betu 
delicti  might  not  be  elements  of  less  or  more  importance ;  but  be 
added,  ^  The  essential  thing  which  I  desiderate  is,  that  both  parties 
should  have  a  domicile  subjecting  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  which  is  asked  to  change  the  status  of  both  of  them.'     Lords 
Neaves  and  Mackenzie  (with  whom  Lord  Ardmillan  concurred  on 
this  point)  said, '  It  is  plain  that  the  locw  delicti  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.    A  Scotch  court  is  entitled  to 
grant  a  divorce  for  adultery,  wherever  the  adultery  may  have  be^ 
committed;  and  the  mere  fkct  that  adultery  has  been  conmiitted 
within  its  territory,  cannot  entitle  it  to  deal  with  the  status  of  parto 
not  otherwise  subject  to  its  laws.'     The  &Uacy  of  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  forum  delicti  is  exhibited  in  a  single  sentence  of  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Eanloch : — ^  The  question,'  he  says, '  is  not  one  of 
crime  and  penalty,  but  of  status  and  its  regulation ;  and  with  this 
the  mere  locality  of  the  adultery  has  nothmg  whatever  to  do.'    ^I^' 
he  continues,  ^  the  home  of  the  married  pair  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  mere  fact  of  one  of  them,  husband  or  wife,  coming  into  Scotland 
and  committing  adultery,  clearly  will  not  give  competency  to  the 
Scottish  courts  to  pronounce  in  a  divorce.'     With  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Jerviswoode,  who  thought  the  forum  delicti  entitled  to  even 
less  consideration  than  the  forum  of  the  contract,  we  conclude  our 
abstract  of  the  views  of  the  consulted  judges  on  this  important 
question.    On  the  other  hand,  we  infer  that  the  Second  Division, 
before  whom  the  cause  came  for  advising,  were  not  indisposed  to 
leave  the  competency  of  the  forum  delicti  an  open  question.    The 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  indicated  rather  than  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  important  where  the  more  positive  elements  of  juris- 
diction, such  as  domicile,  were  awanting.     And  Lord  Cowan,  in 
adverting  to  the  opinion  of  the  first  Lord  Meadowbank  (whose 
position  is  deservedly  high  among  the  authorities  on  consistorial 
law),  observed,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  a  ground  cf 
jurisdiction  supported  by  so  eminent  an  authority,  and  which  in  the 
recent  case  of  Shields  v.  Shields  had  received  the  express  sanction 
of  that  division  of  the  Court. 

Substantially,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  must  be  viewed 
as  a  negation  o{  the  forum  delicti  for  actions  of  divorce.  The  com- 
petency of  this  ground  of  jurisdiction  was  the  question  raised  in  the 
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arguments  of  the  parties ;  and  the  remit  to  the  consulted  judges  was 
made  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  that 
question.  The  opinions  which  we  have  quoted  lead  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  element  of  the  forum  domicilii  had  not 
Iain  within  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  pleas  against  the  jurisdiction 
TTould  have  been  sustained.  This  will  be  more  apparent  on  looking 
at  the  grounds  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  their  Lordships  for 
sustaining  the  jurisdiction,  and  which  all  tend  to  support  the  pro- 
position, that  the  status  of  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  the  court  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  a  domicile. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  on  the  face  of  the  opinions, 
than  that  the  Court  of  Session  refuse  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of 
txehinve  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  actions.  We  use  the  term, 
exdnsive  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  determination  of  the  rights  of  succession  and  the  meaning  of 
settlements.  In  that  class  of  cases  there  can  be  no  conflict,  since 
by  a  rule  of  administration,  common  to  all  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
the  law  of  the  principle  domicile  is  recognised  as  having  exclusive 
anthority  to  regulate  both  the  interpretation  of  the  will,  expressed 
or  presumed,  and  the  administration  of  the  personal  estate.  So 
also  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forum  loci  rei  sites  is  exclusive  of  all 
others  in  questions  relating  to  real  property.  The  machinery  of  a 
foreign  system  of  jurisprudence  may  be  called  into  action  to  enforce 
implement  in  the  country  of  the  defender's  residence ;  but  in  the 
exercise  of  this  ministerial  power  there  can  be  no  collision  of  judicial 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  because  the  court 
of  the  defender's  residence  accepts  implicitly  the  adjudication  of  the 
^  domicilii  upon  the  rights  of  the  claimants,  and  merely  lends  the 
aid  of  its  process  to  give  efficacy  to  the  determination  of  the  regu- 
lating law.  Concerning  matrimonial  status,  however,  in  so  far  aa 
that  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  decrees  dissolving  a  marriage,  there 
is,  unfortunately,  still  some  room  for  possible  conflict.  Nor  can  it 
^ell  be  otherwise^  so  long  as  the  law  of  divorce  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries ;  for,  divorce  being  a  remedial  process,  it  is  both 
natural  and  reasonable  that  the  tribunals  of  any  country  in  which 
the  remedy  is  permitted  should  administer  their  own  law  to  all 
persons,  without  distinction,  who  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  by 
^irtne  of  domiciliary  residence.  What  constitutes  a  domiciliary 
x^dence  in  any  given  country,  is  a  matter  of  municipal  regulation. 
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The  period  of  forty  days'  residence  is  sufficient  to  sabject  the  defen^ 
der  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a  residence  may  not  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  retention  of  a  domicile  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  territory  of  another  state.  Conversely,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  supposed  that  the  mere  absence  of  a  litigant  from  the  territoiy 
of  the  Scotch  courts  for  forty  days,  or  even  for  a  much  longer 
period,  is  to  dissolve  the  allegiance  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  whidb 
the  party  owes  to  the  courts  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  husband,  by  tbe 
act  of  leaving  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  society  of 
his  wife,  had  not  escaped  from  the  obligation  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to 
answer  to  that  court  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  matrimonial  obliga* 
tions.  He  was  still  liable  to  be  sued  ivi  Scotland  for  adherence;  and 
if  so,  he  must  be  equally  entitled  to  insist  as  pursuer  in  any  com- 
petent action  for  the  enforcement  of  his  matrimonial  rights,  or  for 
the  redress  of  injuries  affecting  his  matrimonial  status. 

Such  is  the  principle  which  we  deduce  from  the  expositions  of 
the  learned  judges  upon  whose  opinions  the  case  of  Jack  v.  Jad 
was  decided ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  they  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  views  upon  which  Sir  C.  Cresswell  has  maiiH 
tained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court  of  Divorce,  in  several 
cases  in  which  decree  of  dissolution  was  pronounced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties  from  the  parent  coQntty« 
Whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  precise  accordance  w^ith  the  dicta 
of  the  civilians  of  the  Eoman-Dutch  school,  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  The  authority  of  those  writers  is,  no  doubt,  entitled 
to  much  weight  in  questions  of  this  nature,  on  account  of- the 
careful  and  systematic  manner  in  which  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  international  jurisprudence. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  and 
speaking  from  a  general  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of  literature, 
that  the  Dutch  civilians,  in  treating  of  jurisdiction,  have  been  very 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  apply  their  principles  to  the  solution 
of  questions  involving  the  clement  of  status.  The  forum  speciale  is, 
as  every  lawyer  is  aware,  brought  forward  very  prominently  in  the 
works  of  Iluber,  John  Voet,  Vinnius,  Burlamaqui,  and  <Jtlier«  of 
•that  school.  They  discuss  the  effect  to  be  given  to  residence  xa 
conjunction  with   the  ratio  contractus^  the  ratio  origiMiSi  iJie  ratio 
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delicHj  and  the  ratio  rei  ntcsy  with  clear  discrimination,  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  rival  judicatories.    But,  in  the  discussions 
to  which  we  refer,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  contemplated 
the  application  of  their  principles  to  questions  of  status,  but  rather 
to  have  had  in  view  the  interpretation  of  contracts  and  the  deter- 
mmation   of  rights  of  property.     On  the  other  hand,  they   are 
unanimous  in  according  to  the  court  of  the  domicile  the  ividest 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  in  matters  personal, — a  jurisdiction  of  un- 
limited scope  and  unquestioned  sufficiency  as  regards  the  persons 
on  whom  it  was  to  be  binding,  and  yielding  only  to  the  forum  rei 
ii((B  in  the  single  case  of  decrees  affecting  real  property,  which, 
from  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  them  extra  territorium  of  the 
judge,  are  held  to  pertain  exclusively   to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territorial  court.    It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  dogmas  of  those  international  jurists  whose  authority  stands 
highest  in  general  estimation,  which  could  have  made  the  court 
besitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  considering  the  question  of  the  sources 
of  matrimonial  jurisdiction  upon  its  merits ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that,  in  discarding  special  grounds  of  jurisdiction,  and 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  forum  domicilii,  the  judges  have  rested 
the  authority  of  the  court  in  this  class  of  actions  upon  the  only 
rational  and  unassailable  basis. 
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The  rules  affecting  the  construction  and  administration  of  charitable 
endowments  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  common  law,  the 
Legislature  having  abstained  from  that  interference  with  Scottish 
Charities  which  is  so  marked  ifi  connection  with  those  of  England. 
Iiideed,  it  would  appear  that,  with  the  two  exceptions,  if  such  they 
'^j  to  be  immediately  mentioned,  the  only  statute  dealing  with  them 
it  all  is  the  Act  1663,  c.  6,  ^  against  the  inverting  of  pious  donationes,' 
'fmchjonlhe  narrative  of  the  frequent  inversion  or  misappropriation 
^f  grants  to  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  pious  uses,  pro- 
xies that  those  entrusted  with  such  grants  shall  be  accountable  to 
^^  beneficiaries,  and  that  actions  shall  be  competent  at  the  instance 
of  the  beneficiaries,  or  the  bishops  and  ordinaries  within  whose  diocese 
^ft  mortifications  Uie,  to  compel  them  to  administer  the  trusts  ac- 

^fortificatum  was  of  old  the  kind  of  tenure  bv  which  lands  were  held  when 
^  wece  granted  to  religious  houses  or  for  other  pious  uses.  These  grants 
Vere  made  ad  manum  mortuam — i.  e.,  as  ProfeBsor  Menzies  explains,  *  to  a  hand 
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cording  to  the  terms  of  the  grants,  and,  over  and  above,  to  account 
for  the  ordinary  profits  of  every  year's  intromission,  ^  at  the  rate 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm.'  Again,  in  a  recent  case  (Pet, 
Tweedisj  22  Jan.  1858,  20  D.  438)  it  was  made  matter  of  question 
whether,  under  the  19  and  20  Vict.,  c.  79,  sees.  164-166,  private 
trusts  could  be  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Accountant 
in  Bankruptcy,  so  as  to  obtain,  at  the  public  expense,  a  periodical 
'  audit  of  the  trust  accounts  and  exoneration  of  the  trustees.  The 
Court  did  not  decide  the  point ;  but  the  opinions  expressed  were  ad- 
verse to  the  competency  of  such  a  procedure.  It  is  an  important 
and  still  unsettled  question,  whether  the  Act  of  last  session  (24  and 
25  Yict.,  c.  84),  ^  to  amend  the  law  in  Scotland  relative  to  ihe  re- 
signation, powers,  and  liabilities  of  gratuitous  trustees,'  is  applicable 
to  the  trustees  of  charitable  institutions.  The  Act  provides,  Uiat  ^  all 
trusts  constituted  by  virtue  of  any  deed  or  local  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  gratuitous  trustees  are  nominated,  shall  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  following  provisions,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed ;  that 
is  to  say,  power  to  any  trustee  so  nominated  to  resign  the  office  of 
trustee ;  power  to  such  trustee,  if  there  be  only  one,  or  to  the 
trustees  so  nominated,  or  a  quorum  of  them,  to  assume  new  trustees; 
a  provision  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  accepting  and  surviving 
shall  be  a  quorum ;  and  a  provision  that  each  such  trustee  shall 
only  be  liable  for  his  own  acts  and  intromissions,  and  shall  not  be 
liable  for  the  acts  and  intromissions  of  co-trustees,  and  shall  not  be 
liable  for  omissions.'  Section  second  provides,  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  Act  ^  shall  affect  any  liability  incurred  by  any  gratuitous 
trustee  prior  to  the  date  of  any  resignation  or  assumption  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  any  action  at  law  commenced  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act.'  Section  third  declares  that  ^a  gratuitous 
trustee  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  held  to  be  any  trustee 
who  receives  no  pecuniary  or  valuable  consideration  for  performing 
the  duties  of  a  trustee,  and  is  under  no  obligation^  without  special 
acceptance  of  stich  office^  to  discharge  the  duties  of  trustee ;  provided 
always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any  trustee  ap- 
pointed under  the  contract  of  any  trading  company.' 

It  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty  whether  this  statute  can 

that  could  neither  fight  for  the  superior  nor  transfer  the  grant.*  At  the  Re- 
formation the  tenure  was  abolished ;  and  all  lands  mortified  for  superstitious 
purposes  were  annexed  to  the  Crown.  Those  granted  for  charitable  and  other 
benevolent  purposes,  however,  were  not  annexed,  and  lands  may  still  be  morti* 
£ed  for  any  lawful  purpose,  to  be  holden  feu  or  blench. 
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be  held  to  affect  ex  officio  trustees ;  for  with  some  show  of  reason  it 
may  be  maintained^  that  no  special  acceptance  of  the  trusteeship  is 
ever  necessary  in  their  case.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  would 
seem  that  individual  members  of  a  corporation,  for  example,  may 
decline  the  trusteeship,  their  not  declining,  much  more  their  not 
acting  in  that  character,  might  possibly  be  held  to  constitute  a  special 
acceptance,  and  so  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statute  will  apply  to  all  charitable  trustees 
who  are  not  so  ex  officiis  merely. 

I.  Interest  of  the  Benejietaries  under  Charitable  Endowments. 

The  law  of  Scotland  imposes  few  restrictions  on  the  creation  of 
perpetual  trusts.  The  Mortmain  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  36)  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland  at  all — even  where  the  money  settled  is  in* 
vested  in  the  British  Funds  {Macara  v.  College  of  Aberdeen^  1  Feb. 
1786,  M.  15946,  HaUes  975),  and  the  Thellusson  Act  (39  and  40 
Geo.  in.,  cap.  98)  expressly  excepts  from  its  operation,  *  dispositions 
respecting  heritable  property'  within  Scotland.  The  latter  statute^ 
howerer,  prevents  accumulations  of  personal  property  beyond  twenty* 
one  years  after  the  testator^s  death.  It  has  been  held  that  a  direc- 
tion to  trustees  to  accumulate  personal  property  in  Scotland  will  not 
defeat  the  trust  altogether,  but  the  accumulation  will  be  limited  to 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years  after  the  truster's  death  {Ogilvie*s 
Tmtees  v.  Kirk-session  of  Dundee^  18  July  1846,  8  D.  1229). 

In  moving  the  a£Srmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Bums  (14  Dec.  1824,  3  S.  389 ;  affirmed  14 
April  1826,  2  W.  and  S.  80),  Lord  Gifford  observed :  « It  appears 
to  me  that  the  law  of  Scotland  is  more  liberal  in  the  interpretation 
of  bequests  for  charitable  purposes  than  other  bequests.'  The  remark 
*asi?ell  founded,  as  almost  all  the  cases  show.  If  they  can  possibly 
tToid  it,  the  Court  will  not  hold  a  charitable  bequest  void  for  uncer- 
^tf.  In  the  case  already  mentioned  {Hill  v.  Bumsy  ut  supra)^  a 
wquestto  trustees,  in  the  widest  terms,  giving  them  the  largest  dis- 
cretion in  distributing  certain  funds  among  the  charitable  and  bene- 
>folent  institutions  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  sustained  both  by  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Balgray  said,  *  The 
^hole  case  depended  on  the  point, — whether  it  was  lawful  for  a 
^«tator  to  put  the  disposal  of  his  property  at  the  will  and  discretion 
|>f  another!  He  thought  it  was.'  Again,  a  bequest  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — <  It  is  my  wish  that  such  remaining  means  and  estate 
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shall  be  applied  to  snch  charitable  purposes,  and  in  bequests  to  such 
of  my  friends  and  relations,  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  my  said  deailj 
beloved  wife,  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  my  said 
trustees'  {Crichton  v.  Griersotij  12  May  1826, 4  S.  653;  affirmed 25 
July  1828, 3  W.  and  S.  329),  was  held  not  to  be  void  for  uncertainty. 
In  another  case  {Murdoch  v.  'JTie  Magistrates  and  Ministers  of  Gk»- 
yowy  30  Nov.  1827,  6  S.  186),  a  testator,  by  a  codicil  to  his  trust- 
deed,  left  L.5000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  in  which  boys  ^-ere 
to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  ^  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.' 
No  place  was  specified,  but  in  respect  that  the  truster  was  born,  re- 
'aided,  and  died  in  Glasgow,  that  his  trust-deed  and  codicil  were 
dated,  and  his  trustees  were  resident  there,  it  was  held  that  the 
bequest  was  not  void  for  uncertainty,  and  that  the  ^  magistrates  and 
ministers'  referred  to  were  those  of  Glasgow.  The  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Wynford,  adopted  a  different  course  in  the 
<»se  of  Ewen  v.  The  Magistrates  of  Montrose  (5  Feb.  1828,  6  S. 
479 ;  reversed  17  Nov.  1830,  4  Wilson  and  Shaw,  346).  There  a 
testator  having  in  1821  left  L.6000  to  found  an  hospital,  and  pro- 
vided that  that  sum  and  the  interest  on  it  should  be  accumulated 
till  it  amounted  to  L.  ,  and  that  the  number  of  boys  in  it  should 
be  ;  the  Court  of  Session  sustained  the  bequest,  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  Thellusson  Act  preventing  accumulations  after 
twenty-one  years.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  reversed  the 
judgment,  and  set  the  bequest  aside,  on  the  ground  of  uncertaintv. 
The  authority  of  the  case  has  been  frequently  doubted ;  as  by  Mr 
Boyle  in  his  work  on  the  *Law  of  Charities'  (pp.  302-6),  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords  itself  in  the  Morgan  case  {Magistrates  of  Dundee  v. 
Morris  and  Others,  26  June  1857,  19  D.  917;  reversed  11  May 
1858,  3  Macq.  134).  . 

A  bequest  for  ^  charitable  and  benevolent  purposes'  is  not  void  for 
tmcertainty  {Black's  Trustees  v.  Millery  23  Feb.  1836,  14  S.  555; 
affirmed  14  July  1837,  2  S.  &  M'L.  866).  Much  to  the  same 
effect  was  held  in  a  subsequent  case  {Dundas  v.  DundaSy  27  Jan. 
1837,  15  S.  427).  The  well-known  Morgan  case  is,  however,  pro- 
bably the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  favour  which  the  law 
shows  to  charitable  bequests.  The  case  was  of  this  nature :  the 
Magistrates  of  Dundee  claimed  the  establishment  of  an  ho^ital  in 
that  town,  under  the  following  testamentary  writings  of  the  deceased 
(John  Morgan  of  Edinburgh : — 
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^Edinburgh,  10  October  1842. — I  hereby  «nnul  all  hitherto 
vrritten  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  pages  of  this,  and  wish  to 
establish  in  the  town  of  Dnndee,  in  the  shire  of  Forfar,  an  [an  hos^ 
piial  Blfietly  in  size^  the  manageTnent  of  the  interior  of  said  hospital^ 
m  every  way  as  Heriots  Hospital  in  Edinburgh  is  conducted\^  The  in- 
habitants bom  and  educated  in  Dundee  to  have  the  preference  of  the 
towns  of  Forfar,  Arbroath,  and  Montrose ;  but  inhabitants  of  any 
other  county  or  town  are  excluded.  Jk^-  Mokgan.'  . 

^I  hereby  wish  only  one  hundred  boys  to  be  admitted  in  the  hos^ 
pital  at  Dundee  [and  the  structure  of  the  house  to  be  less  than  tliat  of 
Ueriois  Ilospitatjf^  and  to  contain  one  hundred  boys  in  place  of  one^ 
hundred  and  eighty  boys.  JjN®.  Mobgan.' 

*  Edinburgh,  20  October  1842.' 

The  words  deleted  were  still  legible.     The  Court  of  Session  re- 
fused to  spell  a  will  out  of  these  writings ;  the  words  of  which.  Lord 
Murray  said,  were  mere  scratches,  rari  nantes  in  gurgiie  vasto.   But 
the  House  of  Lords  ad(^ted  a  different  view ;  and  taking  as  their 
guide  '  the  principle  of  a  benignant  construction  of  charitable  be«- 
quests,'  th^r  Lordships  first  sustained  the  writings  above  quoted  as 
constituting  a  will,  and  then  held  that  the  will  was  not  void  for  un- 
certainty.   The  mixed  process  of  reasoning  and  conjecture  by  which 
this  result  was  arrived  at,  is  both  curious  and  instructive.    Thus, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  remarked  (3  Macq.  155) : — ^  But 
then  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate. the  class  of  boys  for 
which  the  hospital  was  to  be  provided,  nor  anything  to  lead  to  any 
condosiou  as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  merely  educated,  or  to  be 
also  boarded  and  lodged.    Now,  as  to  the  class  of  boys,  they  were 
dtacribed  with  suflBcient  precision*  by  reference  to  the  inhabitanta 
Wn  imd  educated  in  Dundee  and  the  other  three  towns,  by  which, 
1  understand,  not  the  persons  themselves  who  were  residents  and 
vho  had  been  born  and  educated  there,  but  the  sons  of  such  per- 
^s,— a  qualification  which,  though  it  might  embrace  inhabitants 
rf  different  staticms  and  degrees  in  society,  is  yet  sufficiently  de- 
finite to  admit  of  a  clear  and  certain  application.    Nor  can  I  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  testator,  that  the  children 
should  be  maintained  as  well  as  educated ;  because,  they  were  not  to 
l»  confined  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  but  were  expected  by  him  to 
come  firom  other  and  distant  towns,  and  would  require,  therefore,  to 
be  kdged  and  fed  in  the  intended  hospital.    There  may  be  aome 
^  The  irords  pcmted  in  stalios  vere  deleted  in  the  originaL 
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doubt  whether  they  were  also  meant  to  be  clothed.  Bat  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  these  minor  details  would  not  have  the  effect  of  defeating 
his  main  purpose,  any  more  than  his  silence  as  to  the  descripdon 
and  character  of  the  education  which  was  to  be  provided  for  them. 
But  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  that  the  testator  had  not  specified  any  certain  sum,  nor 
furnished  any  means  for  rendering  certain  how  much  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  establishment  of  the  hospital.'  •  •  •  .  '  Here,'  bis 
Lordship  continued  (3  Macq.  159),  ^  the  place  of  the  hospital  is  de- 
fined— the  town  of  Dundee.  The  size  also  of  the  hospital  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  it  is  to  be  for  100  boys.  And  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  applying  the  testator's  property,  not  to  i 
mere  vague  and  indefinite  object,  but  to  one  expressed  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  out.  To  this  object,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  property,  or  such  a  competent  part  of  it  as  might  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.*  Lord  Cranworth  carries  on  the  process, 
and  fixes  the  class  of  boys  thus : — *  Then  the  class  of  persons.  That 
is  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  vague,  but  it  must  be  a  class  from 
those  three  or  four  provincial  towns  who  would  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  seek  the  benefits  of  a  gratuitous  education.  I  think  that 
is  sufficiently  certain.*  Lastly,  Lord  Wensleydale  clothes  and 
houses  the  recipients  of  the  charity,  while  he  provides  an  endow- 
ment for  the  hospital.  *  From  the  use  of  the  word  "  hospital,"  which 
is  certainly  connected  with  the  relief,  in  some  way,  of  the  poor,  it  may 
be  collected  that  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  necessaries,  clothing 
included ;  and  finally,  as  this  bequest  was  for  the  establishment  of 
the  hospital,  there  must  not  only  be  buildings,  but  an  endowment.' 
It  may  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  much  of  this  is  very  fan- 
ciful, and  that  the  principles  on  which  such  a  mode  of  construction 
rests  are  somewhat  dangerous.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Morgan  case  will  be  followed  as  a  precedent  Its 
influence  was  observable  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  First  Division 
{Boyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  v.  Lord  Advocatey  20  June  1861, 
23  D.  1213).  A  testator,  who  had  executed  a  tested  deed  in  favour 
of  certain  trustees,  giving  funds  to  various  charities,  afterwards  de* 
leted  the  provisions  to  certain  of  the  charities,  marking  them  can- 
telledj  and  signing  the  cancellation.  He  also  deleted  the  names  of 
his  trustees,  writing  on  the  margin  opposite  the  deletion,  *  Managers 
cxf  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  for  the  time  being,*  and  signing 
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the  maiginal  addition.  In  a  holograph  codicil  he  said^  ^  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Managers  of  the  Edinboi^h  Boyal  Infirmary  for  the 
time  being  my  sole  execntors  and  trustees.'  The  Court  held  that 
the  managers  were  properly  substituted  as  trustees,  and  that  the 
conveyance  to  the  Infirmary  was  good.  No  opinion  was  given  as 
to  how  it  would  have  been  if  no  new  trustees  had  been  named,  or 
whether,  if  the  names  of  the  trust  disponees  had  been  rendered  a 
total  bhoiky  the  trust  could  have  been  sustained,  the  Coiurt  naming 
trostees  or  a  factw. 

It  has  been  decided  that  bequests  to  official  persons  are  good, 
thongh  they  are  not  a  corporation,  and  that  their  successors  in  office 
succeed  them  aa  trustees  (Mwara  v.  College  of  Aberdeen^  1  Feb. 
1786,  M.  15946,  Hafles  975). 

Where  an  evident  clerical  error  has  been  made  in  the  nomination 
of  the  trustees,  or  where  circumstances  have  altered  since  the  date 
of  the  trust^eed,  the  Court  will  interpose  and  take  care  that,  as  far 
as  posnble,  the  intentions  of  the  truster  shall  have  efiect.  Thus, 
where  in  a  trust-deed,  one  of  the  ex  officio  trustees  was  styled  the 
^Moderator  of  the  CSty  of  Aberdeen,*  while  it  was  obvious  that  the 
^Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen*  was  meant,  the  Court,  in 
an  action  of  declarator,  rectified  the  mistake,  declaring,  however,  that 
they  did  not  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  any  praetorian  power  {Synod  of 
Aberdeen  v.  Mtln^s  TVueteee^  25  Feb.  1847, 9  D.  745).  The  recent 
^inseotlhtfs  Trustees  Y.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (18  Mar.  1862, 
»ot  jet  reported))  decided  in  the  Outer  House,  came  very  near  to, 
if  it  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of,  recognising  the  equitable  doc- 
trine of  cy-prie.  (See  the  English  doctrine  explained,  infra^  p.  195). 
The  testator  bequeathed  a  fund  to  be  divided  in  equal  proportions 
hetween  the  *  Societies  of  Scripture  Readers*  in  certain  towns,  and 
1'^  alioj  in  Dundee  and  Inverness ;  and  the  Lord  Jerviswoode  sus- 
tained the  claims  of  the  societies  called  the  ^  Inverness  Scripture 
Beading  and  Tract  Distributing  Society,*  and  the  *  Dundee  City 
Mission  Association;*  lor,  said  his  Lordship,  *  seeing  that  there 
tte  no  competing  claims  firom  these  towns,  and  having  reference  to 
the  ehanvcier  of  the  bequest^  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  acting  within 
the  trtie  intention  of  the  testator  in  sustaining  the  claims  to  the 
Extent  specified  in  the  interlocutor.*  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
fte  Court  of  Session,  as  a  court  of  equity,  has  power  to  carry  into 
*ftct  a  testator's  intention,  although  it  should  be  necessary,  in  doing 
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60;  to  entrust  the  administration  of  his  bequest  to  a  society  which 
may  not  exactly  answer  the  true  description,  but  whose  constitution 
enables  it  to  carry  his  benevolent  wishes  into  execution. 

The  founder  of  an  hospital  in  Aberdeen  named  as  patrons  the 
Magistrates,  Town  Council,  and  ^  four  ministers  commonly  called  the 
Town's  four  ministers  of  the  Old  and  New  Churches  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  their  respective  offices/ — there  being  only  two  colle^ate 
churches  and  four  ministers  at  the  time.  The  burgh  being  after- 
wards divided  into  six  parishes,  having  each  a  single  clergyman,  the 
Court  held  that  only  four  ministers  could  be  patrons,  two  of  them 
always  being  the  ministers  of  the  churches  referred  to  in  the  deed 
of  mortification,  and  the  others  being  chosen  according  to  the 
seniority  of  their  appointment  as  town's  ministers ;  or  if  they  were 
cosBval  in  that  respect,  then  by  their  seniority  as  licensed  clergTinen 
(Governors  of  GordorCs  Hospital  v.  Ministers  of  Aberdeenj  8  July 
1831,  9  S.  909).  Again,  by  George  Heriot's  will,  the  governors  d 
his  hospital  were  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  ordinary  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  ministers  thereof  for  the  time  being.  At  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  certain  representatives  of  the  Incorporated 
Trades  were  constituent  members  of  the  Council,  but  they  lost  their 
rights  as  such  by  the  Burgh  Beform  Act.  The  Court  held,  that  m 
ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  Council,  they  had  also  lost  their  right 
as  to  the  governorship  of  .the  hospital  {Incorporated  Trades  of 
Edinburgh  v.  Governors  of  HerioCs  Hospital^  3d  June  1836,  14  S. 
873).  In  delivering  his  opinion,  the  Lord  President  Hope  alluded 
to  the  circumstance,  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  had  become  Presbyterians  from  being  Epis- 
copalians, and  had  increased  in  numbers  from  eight  to  eighteen,  and 
yet  all  of  them  were  entitled  to  act  as  governors. 

A  bequest  made,  prior  to  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  (8  &  9 
Vict.,  c.  83),  ^  to  the  Aiinister  and  Kirk-session  of  the  Parish  of 
Bathgate  for  the  time  being,  for  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  poor 
in  the  said  parish,'  includes  both  able-bodied  and  legal  poor,  and 
does  not  fall  under  the  52d  section  of  the  statute  {LiddU  v.  SMrk- 
session  of  Bathgate^  14  July  1854,  16  D.  1075). 

A  testator  domiciled  in  Jamaica  named  as  his  trustees,  to  admi- 
nister a  charity  in  Scotland,  five  heritors  of  the  parish  which  was  to 
benefit  by  the  bequest,  ^  their  heirs  and  assignees,' — the  Court  held 
that  the  trusteeship  was  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  each  heritor, 
and  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  heir  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
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original  trustees  {FergtMon  v.  Marjaribanky  1  -^ril  1853,  15  D. 
637). 

In  England,  charities  are  not  less  favoured  objects  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  than  thej  are  with  us.     Of  this  no  better  proof  could  be 
adduced  than  the  existence  of  the  well-known  doctrine  of  cy-prh  (or 
approximation).    In  treating  of  this  doctrine,  Mr  Boyle  says  (Boyle 
on  Charities,  147,  et  seq.)^  *  If  charity  be  the  general,  substantial  in- 
tention, though  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  executed  fails  through 
accident  or  other  circumstances,  the  Court  will  find  some  means  of 
efiectuating  that  general  intention  (AUomey-General  v.  Earl  of  Win" 
cheUeoj  3  B.  C.  C.  379 ;  Attorney- General  v.  Minshullj  4  Yes.  14; 
Moggridge  v.  Thaekwell,  7  Ves.  69-82).    In  resorting,  therefore,  to 
the  principle  of  ey-prhy  the  Courts  have  been  guided  by  a  supposed 
discovery  of  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  donor,  to  devote  the  sub- 
ject of  his  gift,  at  all  events,  to  charity,  and  to  deprive  his  represen- 
tatives of  every  claim  to  the  property.     Upon  this  supposed  indica- 
tion of  the  donor^s  will,  such  obstructions  as  may  occur  in  the 
couFBe  which  he  has  himself  pointed  out,  are  not  allowed  to  arrest, 
bnt  merely  to  turn  aside  the  flow  of  his  bounty ;  whilst,  if  no  course 
lias  been  perceptively  directed  by  him,  a  channel,  by  which  his 
charity  may  be  rendered  both  beneficial  and  useful,  will  be  marked 
out  by  the  Court.   Thus  it  is  well  established,  that  where  the  donor 
h^  left  the  selection  of  objects,  as  in  some  cases ;  of  the  mode,  as 
in  others ;  and  of  the  charities  themselves,  as  in  a  third  class  of 
cases,  to  individuals  who  afterwards  become  incapable  of  executing 
the  office  confided  to  them,  the  Court  will  take  upon  itself  to  act  in 
their  stead  (see  7  Ves.  78).   It  would  indeed  be  diflBcult  to  advance 
>x)y  proposition  which  is  more  firmly  established  in  courts  of  equity, 
than  that  a  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  a  trustee. 
And  although,  in  several  instances,  where  a  charitable  gift  has  had 
to  be  executed  ey-pris,  it  has  been  sought  to  have  limits  assigned  to 
^at  proposition,  yet  the  rule  has  been  invariably  acted  upon.'     It 
would  be  in  vain  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  various  modifications  of 
^  doctrine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied  by  the 
English  courts.    A  very  large  portion  of  Mr  Boyle's  *  Treatise  on 
Charities'  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  these,  and  to  it  therefore 
we  must  refer  (Boyle,  147-280). 

[In  another  article  we  shall  complete  the  subject  by  a  review  of 
the  decisions  relating  to  resulting  interests  under  charitable  trusts.] 
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A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Insurance^  comprising  Marine,  Fire, 
and  Life  Insurance.  By  Thomas  S.  Paton^  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


Mb  Paton  is  well  known  to  the  profession  as  the  editor  of  a  i 
of  reports  of  appeal  cases  for  the  period  preyioos  to  the  isme  of 
Shaw's  Reports  in  1821 ;  when,  for  the  first  time,  regular  reports  of 
the  current  decisions  were  issued,  under  the  authority  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Lords.  In  collecting,  arranging,  and  abridging  the  unpublished 
decisions  of  a  century  of  litigation,  Mr  Paton  rendered  an  important 
senrioe  to  the  legal  profession, — a  service  which  could  only  have  been 
efficiently  rendered  by  one  possessed  of  some  of  the  moet  valuable 
qualifications  of  a  legal  adviser — ^namely,  untiring  industry,  oonsciah 
tious  devotion  to  the  business  in]^hand,  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  law  which  he  had  undertaken  to  illustrate.  We  believe  thai 
those  who  most  firequently  have  occasion  to  consult  the  reported 
decisions  will  be  found  most  willing  to  acknowledge  the  utility  of 
Mr  Patents  labours  in  this  useful,  though  comparatively  uniavitiiig 
field  of  literature. 

Mr  Paton's  subsequent  literary  efforts  have  been  of  a  more  fiag* 
mentary  character.  Instead  of  attempting  to  identify  his  name 
with  some  one  subject  sufiiciently  extensive  to  afford  scope  tot  the 
display  of  learning  and  research,  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  illus*- 
trating  special  subjects  that  have  not  been  treated  with  much  fat 
ness  by  the  institutional  writers,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
scarcely  attained  such  an  importance  in  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to 
require  that  careful  and  elaborate  treatment  which  can  only  be  given 
in  a  special  treatise.  For  example,  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Law  of 
Stoppage  in  IVaneitUy  although  useful  and  accurate  enough  so  fiv  as 
it  wenti  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  chapter  in  what  is  very  much 
wanted  at  present, — a  modem  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sal^  as  admini- 
stered in  Scotland.  The  Law  of  Insurance,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Mr  Paton's  latest  publication — although  in  itself  it  perhaps  aibrds 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  good  special  treatise — baa  been  treated 
in  the  same  desultory  way.  Although  it  has  the  merit  which  the 
author  claims  for  it,  of  possessing  the  requbite  degree  of  eondensa- 
tion  which,  in  combination  with  care  and  accuracy,  render  a  legal 


work  mefbl  for  purposes  of  immediate  reference^  Mr  Patoa's  work 
has  but  slender  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  systematic  treatise. 

The  anther  is  OYidently  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  th^ 
Law  of  Insnrancey  and  has  marked  out  the  limits  of  his  subject  in* 
telligendy  and  with  {Nrecimon.    But,  unfortunately,  the  method  of 
airaiigement  which  he  haa  adopted  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a 
corresponding  deamesa  of  perception  in  the  mind  of  the  reader* 
Every  person  acquainted  with  mercantile  transactions  is  aware  thaA 
the  kind  of  questions  that  arise  under  the  different  categmies  of  firoi 
life»  and  marine  insurance,  are  as  difierent  &om  each  other  as  the 
risks,  the  subject  of  insurance,  and  the  conditions  as  to  validity,  are 
di&reni.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable^  if  not  absolutely  essential, 
tbat  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  should  have  been  based  upon 
the  natural  and  obvious  principle  of  a  threefold  divisi<»i,  treating  of 
these  contracts  separately  in  different  parts  of  the  work.    Mr  Patoui 
however,  has  adopted  a  more  artificial  system  of  classification ;  by 
which  he  divides  the  whole  subject  into  seventeen  chapters,  in  th^ 
various  parts  of  which  he  discusses  certain  relations  of  the  contract^ 
and  illustratea  them  by  examples  drawn  from  the  three  classes  of 
ri^  in  succession,  or  fyom  such  as  are  applicable.    The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  reader,  desirous,  it  may  be,  of  as- 
certaining the  amstmction  of  a  certain  condition — ^in  a  policy  of 
life  assurance^  for  example--is  obliged  to  pass  through  a  fiery  and 
aqueous  ordeal — to  investigate  the  action  of  the  igneous  forces,  and 
to  brave  the  perils  of  the  sea — before  he  comes  to  the  topic  of  which 
he  b  actually  in  search. 

We  do  not  overiook  the  o(nisideration,  that  a  principlo  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  different  species  oi 
omtracts  to  which  it  has  relation.  But  this  advantage  is  over* 
bihmced  by  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  consulting  a  work  th^ 
vnmgement  of  which  is  rather  conventional  than  practical. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that,  in  the  investigation  of  a  branch 
of  purely  c(»nmercial  law  such  as  insurance,  great  reliance  should 
be  placed  npon  En^iah  decisions.  Until  our  law  has  been  assimi* 
lated  to  that  of  En^and  to  a  greater  degree  than,  for  the  sake  of 
the  adflQee,.we  hope  it  will  be  in  our  time^  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
^  ai^  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  legal  professicai  in 
&othmd  will  possess  themselves  of  the  English  law  reports.  It  is 
therefore  most  desirable,  when  English  decisions  are  referred  to,  that 
tbe  fiu^  otibfi  case  should  be  stated  briefly,  yet  with  such  distinctr 
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ness  as  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  qaestion  of  law  was  pre* 
sented  for  the  determination  of  the  ooort*  The  notes  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bell's  Commentaries  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  the 
proper  mode  of  exhibiting  the  authorities,  in  the  treatment  of  ques- 
tions of  mixed  English  and  Scotch  law.  We  presume  the  brevity  of 
the  plan  of  Mr  Paton's  work  was  the  reason  for  omitting  to  state  the 
import  of  the  English  cases  which  he  cites  very  copiously  in  support 
of  his  propositions.  The  absence  of  that  feature^  which  gave  such  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  works  of  the  late  Professor  Bell,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blemish  in  any  Scotch  treatise  bearing  upon  mercantik 
law. 

In  other  respects,  the  execution  of  Mr  Paton's  volume  is  prettj 
satisfactory.  Here  and  there  we  notice  a  deficiency  of  practical 
information  in  matters  relating  to  mercantile  usage,  such  as  the 
forms  of  policies  and  the  mode  of  carrying  through  insurance  trans- 
actions by  the  intervention  of  brokers,  etc.  But  the  law  of  insur- 
ance, in  so  far  as  it  is  matter  of  decision,  appears  to  be  carefully 
studied  and  succinctiy  stated. 

Before  concluding,  we  hope  Mr  Paton  will  pardon  us  for  entering 
an  energetic  protest  against  his  very  disrespected  treatment  of  Messrs 
Shaw  and  Dunlop's  Reports.  It  is  scarcely  dvil  to  omit  the  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  the  volume,  which  Mr  Paton  has  constantly 
done  ;^  but  to  go  the  length  of  actually  mienanUnff  the  series,  is  very 
inconsiderate  towards  the  reporters,  besides  injuring  the  utility  of  his 
book  as  a  work  of  reference.  Mr  Paton  may  have  a  reason  for  using 
the  formula  ^  S.  and  D.'  to  denote  indiscriminately  both  the  first 
and  second  series  of  the  Court  of  Session  Reports;  but  the  recurrence 
of  this  formula,  divorced  from  its  natural  conjunction  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  volume  or  series  of  volumes  to  which  it  relates,  however 
much  it  may  be  supposed  to  embeUish  the  pages  of  Mr  Paton's 
treatise,  is  more  likely  to  mystify  than  to  aid  the  practitioner  in  his 
researches.  Mr  Paton  of  course  may  plead  the  example  of  the 
Institutionalists,  who,  after  quoting  from  the  text  of  the  civil  law, 
never  by  any  chance  condescended  upon  a  numerical  reference  to 
the  texts  which  they  so  glibly  cited.  If  they  had  done  so^  the 
reader  might  have  discovered  that  the  text,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
did  not  bear  out  the  doctrine  I  We  hope  Mr  Paton  has  a  better 
reason  for  withholding  the  needed  references ;  and  that  when  bis 

1  For  iDstancea  of  thia,  see  the  following  pagea,  selected  at  random  from  the 
firat  four  aheets,  viz.,  pp.  a,  4,  8, 11, 12,  IS,  S2,  84,  36,  41,  46. 
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second  edition  appears,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see,  he  will  not 
assume  that  every  lawyer  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  his  use- 
M  treatise  has  attained  such  proficiency  in  the  science  of  mnemonics 
as  to  be  able  to  solve  at  sight  a  question  somewhat  akin  to  the 
famous  nautical  problem ;  '  Given,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
ship  at  sea  to  find  the  name  of  the  captain !' 


THE  MONTH. 


The  Edueaiion  BUL — Among  the  measures  of  the  present  session 
relating  to  Scotland,  there  are  few  which  are  specially  interesting  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Indeed,  the  only  strictly  legal 
measure  of  which  intimation  has  been  given,  is  the  Lord  Advocate's 
Bill  for  the  simplification  of  conveyances  of  moveable  property. 
There  are  other  measures,  however,  which,  although  belonging  to 
the  class  of  social  rather  than  of  le^  reforms,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  lawyers,  fix>m  the  maimer  in  which  they  propose  to  deal  with 
Taiaable  public  and  private  interests. 

The  Education  Bill  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  Scotch 
measure  of  the  session.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  to  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  political 
parties  have  agreed  to  sink  their  political  di£Perences,  and  to  co- 
operate for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  has  always  commanded 
a  widespread  interest  in  otu:  country.  Without  entering  upon  such 
debateable  questions  as  the  expediency  of  Privy  Council  Grants, 
and  the  advantages  supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  the  operation 
of  religious  tests,  we  may  assume  as  a  fact,  that  no  system  of  educa- 
tion combining  those  elements  was  likely  to  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  bulk  of  the  community ;  and  we  think  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  Scotdi  Conservative  party,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  principle  of  the  measure  that  has  been  introduced. 
Strict  justice,  perhaps,  would  have  required  that  a  measure  of  edu- 
cadon  professing  to  be  truly  national  and  unsectarian,  should  have 
dealt  with  the  element  of  religion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
within  its  scope  all  sects  of  professing  Christians.  The  Irish  National 
Sdiool  ^stem  affords  an  example  of  the  practical  working  of  a 
B^onlar  ^stem  of  education,  in  combination  with  such  an  amount 
of  mond  and  religious  training  as  may  be  conveniently  imparted  at  ^ 
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achooli  exdadiog  doctrinal  and  oontrorenial  to^cs*  In  the  poUiB 
sohoolfl  of  our  large  town%  the  same  tystem  is  pursued  with  entiie 
success ;  and  we  believe  it  woold  be  found  on  inqnky,  that  even 
the  most  eealoos  supportom  of  what  is  called  a  xeligioosy  as  dis* 
tinguished  fix)m  a  secular  system  of  education,  might  be  rmked 
among  the  practical  adherents  of  the  opposite  system,  in  so  far  diat 
they  have  no  scruple  in  sending  their  own  children  to  pnblic  schools, 
where  the  youth  of  all  sects'  and  opinions  receive  a  secular  and 
moral  education  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  if  the  nation  could  have  afforded  to  wait  until  the 
sedMnan  dissensions  and  asperities  for  which  our  countrymen  are 
at  present  somewhat  unhafq>ily  distinguished,  were  allayed,  public 
Opinion  would  ultimately  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  audi  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  as  we  have  indicated.  But  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  meantime^  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  educations! 
requirements  of  ike  existing  oonununity.  The  plan  which  is  pro- 
posed, and  which  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  embrace  at  any  late 
the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  population  of  Scotland,  although  it 
may  not  be  theoretically  perfect,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  bong  on 
a  level  with  the  opinions  of  the  time. 

At  the  time  we  write,  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  has  not  yet  ap* 
peared  in  print ;  but  its  leading  proviuons  were  folly  and  deariy 
explained  by  its  author,  in  moving  the  first  reading  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons ;  and  the  expressions  of  approval  which  that  speech 
elicited  from  Mr  Mure  and  Mr  Murray  Dunlop,^^who  may  be  ie> 
garded  as  fairly  representing  the  opinions  of  the  Conservative  and 
more  advanced  Liberal  sections  of  the  community, — and  to  whom, 
we  presume,  the  details  of  the  measure  had  been  communicated, 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee,  if  such  were  wanting^  that  the  Bill  has 
been  firamed  in  the  interest  of  the  general  community,  and  not  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  ends  or  consulting  the  conveniences  of 
a  sect.  The  withdrawal  of  all  religious  tests  in  connection  with  the 
new  schools,  is  a  concession  to  the  opinions  of  the  time  which  could 
not  have  been  refosed  upon  any  decent  pretext ;  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  those  schools  from  the  control  of  the  Church,  was  probably 
felt  also  to  be  inevitable ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  new  graot 
of  money  would  now  be  obtained  fix>m  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
application  of  which  was  to  be  at  the  disposal,  or  subject  to  the 
control  of  any  ecclesiastical  body.  If  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
9est  a  aoperintending'power  in  some  official  body,  a  commission  com* 
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poeed  of  inemb«M  of  the  UniTerBity  Courts  confltitates  perbap«  an 
fair  a  tribuDal  as  could  have  been  selected*  The  only  doabt  is^ 
whether  there  be  any  necessity  for  official  supervision.  We  incline 
to  think  that  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  new  schools^  as  well 
as  the  power  of  appotntment,  control,  and  dismissal  of  the  teachersi 
might  have  been  very  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and 
ratepayers  of  the  respective  parishes  and  districts.  The  power 
which  the  Oovemment  would  in  that  case  have  reserved  to  itself 
of  withholding  pecuniary  aid  from  schools  which  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  would,  we  think,  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
check  upon  maladministration  or  neglect. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  opinion  to  form  as  to  the  visita« 
torial  powers  pressed  to  be  entrusted  to  the  committees  of  the 
sapervising  commission,  in  the  matter  of  establishing  new  scfaoolsb 
If  it  is  intended  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  the  power  of 
planting  and  suppressing  schools  wherever  they  pbase,  without  con** 
salting  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
provisiou  for  an  appeal  from  their  decision  in  the  event  of  a  conflict 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  committee.  An  opinion  is  very 
prevalent,  that  the  University  Commissioners,  whose  tenure  of  office 
^irei  this  year,  were  disposed  to  use  their  authority  in  a  some- 
what arbitrary  foahion.  As  regards  the  personal  merit  and  position 
of  its  members,  no  exception  could,  of  course,  be  taken  to  the  con* 
stitatbu  of  the  Commission ;  and  having  regard  to  the  class  from 
which  the  new  School  Commission  is  to  be  selected,  we  cannot 
donbt  that  it  will  be  as  efficient  and  as  much  respected  as  the  body 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  entire  re« 
gulation  of  the  educational  requirements  of  the  country  should  be 
vested  in  an  irresponsible  board,  however  eminent  the  qualifications 
of  its  members.  We  observe  that,  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  burghs 
sod  popolons  places  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  those  of 
nmJ  districts.  As  regards  the  former  class  of  districts,  the  Com- 
ii^ners  are  to  report  to  the  Sheriff,  who  is  to  call  a  meeting  of 
Ratepayers,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  present  at  the  meet>- 
^&  and  the  representatives  of  half  the  valuation  of  the  parish, 
object  to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  their  objection  is  to  receive 
effect ;  bat  unless  the  proposal  is  vetoed  by  a  ma]<Hity,  composed  as 
^e  have  stated,  the  school  is  to  be  forthwith  esUblished,  and  tho 
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expense  to  be  divided  between  the  ratepayers  and  the  GoYeroment. 
We  can  see  a  reason  for  withholding  the  right  of  veto  from  the  local 
body  in  mral  districts;  for,  in  these  districts^  the  schoolmastet's 
salary,  in  so  far  as  not  defrayed  by  Government,  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
heritors,  whose  interests  in  that  matter  are  not  exactly  identical 
with  those  of  the  people.  But  the  objections,  in  point  of  oonstitQ- 
tional  principle,  to  the  authority  of  an  irresponsible  board  are  serioos. 
Some  machinery,  we  trust,  may  yet  be  devised,  which  will  combine 
the  principle  of  self-government  with  the  advantages  of  official 
supervision. 

The  only  other  feature  of  the  scheme  which  seems  to  call  for 
special  notice,  is  the  retention  of  the  system  of  Privy  Council  Grants 
in  connection  with  Episcopalian  and  Soman  Catholic  schools.  If 
the  Presbyterian  community  will  insist  that  the  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  national  schools  shall  partake  of  a  denominational 
character,  it  is  but  right  that  the  members  of  other  persuasions, 
whose  children  are  thus  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  national 
schools,  should  receive  a  separate  subsidy.  But  this,  we  thinki 
should  only  be  sanctioned  as  a  provisional  measure.  We  would 
suggest,  that  the  power  of  making  separate  grants  should  be  con- 
ferred for  a  limited  term  of  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  tem 
the  subject  would  require  to  be  again  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  little  doubt  that  an 
arrangement  would  ultimately  be  effected,  by  means  of  which  tbe 
children  of  all  persuasions  would  be  enabled  to  share  the  benefit  of 
the  national  school  system  without  any  encroachment  upon  tbe 
rights  of  conscience. 


VACATION  APPOINTMENTS. 
BOX-DAYS. 

Edinburgh^  25th  February  1862.— The  Lords  appoint  Thursday, 
the  17th  day  of  April,  and  Thursday,  the  1st  day  of  May,  to  be  the 
box-days  in  the  ensuing  vacation. 

(Signed)        DuN.  McNeill,  LPJ). 

BILL-CHAMBER  ROTATION  OF  JUDGES. 
Spring  Vacationj  1862. 
Friday,  21st  March,  to  Saturday,  29th  March  1862,     .        Lord  MACXEMzn. 

Monday,  3lBt  March,  to  Saturday,  12th  April,     .        .        Einloch. 

Monday,  14th  April,  to  Saturday,  26th  April,      .        .        Jerviswoode. 

Monday,  28th  April,  to  Monday,  12th  May,         .        .        Obiodale. 
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fflGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  for  the  Spring  Circuits^ 
1862:— 

WEST. 

Lords  Justice-Clerk  akd  Cowan. 

Inverary. — ^Tueeday,  15th  April, 
lair&ii^.— Friday,  18th  April, 
(ytoyow.— Tuesday,  22d  April. 

Alexb.  Moncrbift,  Esq.,  Advocate-Depute. 
Alexander  Stuart,  Clerk. 

SOUTH. 

Lords  Ivort  and  Deas. 

Dumfries, — ^Tuesday,  8th  April. 
Jedburgh. — Friday,  11th  April. 
Ayr, — Taesday,  15th  April. 

Adam  Gifford,  Esq.,  Advocate-Depute. 
James  Aitken,  Clerk. 

NORTH. 
I.0RDS  ArDMILLAK  AND  NeAVES. 

Per^.— Wednesday,  16th  April, 
^ftcrdcen.— Thursday,  24th  April.  * 
Inverness, — ^Thursday,  Ist  May. 

A*  B.  Shand,  Esq.,  Advocate-D^^U. 
W.  H.  B«LL,  Ckrk. 


COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION, 
WoDPBOF  •.  Maxwell  and  Othbbs. — Feb.  19. 
Process — Declarator  and  Division. 
This  was  an  action  of  declarator  and  division  at  the  instance  of  Wil- 
fui  AUan  Woddrop  against  Sir  W.  A.  Maxwell  and  others.    The  sub- 
jects sought  to  be  divided  are  feus  and  feuing-ground  at  Little  Cowcaddens 
ud  Provanside,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.    The  pursuer  and  defenders 
we  hitherto  held  the  said  subjects  as  their  pro  indiviso  property,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half  to  the  pursuer,  and  one-sixth  to  each  of  the  three 
defeaders.    The  object  of  the  action  is  to  divide  the  subjects  in  these  pro- 
Portions.    The  parties  have,  by  a  minute,  admitted  that  the  division  is 
practicable,  and  a  remit  was  of  consent  made  to  Mr  Thomas  Binnie, 
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architect,  Glasgow,  to  prepare  a  sdieme.  Mr  Binnie  prepared  a  scheme, 
making  an  absolute  division ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  defenders,  he 
also  prepared  an  alternative  scheme,  hj  which  one  large  feo,  held  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company,  was  still  to  be  held  pro  ou&»o 
by  the  three  defenders.  The  defenders  objected  to  the  first  scheme,  and 
asked  that  the  second  should  be  approved  of.  The  Lord  Ordinary  remit- 
ted of  new  to  Mr  Binnie  to  report  whether  the  fen  above  mentioned  codd 
be  apportioned  absolutely,  <  so  as  to  set  apart  one-third  thereof  to  each  of 
the  three  defenders  as  a  portion  of  one^dzth  of  the  subjects  to  which  eadi 
of  them  is  entitled.'  The  porsoer  reclaimed,  maintaining  that  the  Becond 
scheme  was  incompetent  under  the  original  remit,  and  that  the  first  scheme 
should  be  approved  of.  He  farther  objected  to  the  interlocutor  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  making  the  second  remit,  on  the  ground  that  that  interlo- 
cutor amounted  to  a  remit  to  Mr  Binnie  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  scheme, 
without  disposing  of  the  first  scheme.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  second  remit  was  before  answer,  no  sufficient  ground  had  be^ 
shown  why  the  interlocutor  making  it  should  be  recalled.  Their  Lord- 
ships therefore  adhered. 

Ach,,  BvKss  V,  FsnauaoN**— F«5. 19. 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Crop, 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Kincardineshire.  By  the 
lease  of  the  farm  of  Inchgray,  belonging  to  Sir  J.  S.  Forbes,  which  ex- 
pired at  Martinmas  1861,  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  had  the  option 
of  taking  the  whole  or  the  half  of  the  outgoing  crop  on  certain  tenns, 
intimation  of  the  intention  of  exercising  such  option  being  given  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  at  least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
On  19th  March  1861,  the  advocators,  John  Duke,  sen.,  and  John  Duke, 
jun.,  took  a  lease  of  the  farm,  and,  as  they  allege,  the  same  day  gate 
Ferguson,  the  outgoing  tenant,  notice  that  they  meant  to  exercise  the 
option  of  taking  the  outgoing  crop.  In  July  following,  Ferguson  having 
advertised  the  crop  for  sale,  the  Dukes  applied  for  interdict  against  the  sale. 
A  proof  was  allowed,  and  the  Sheriff-sabstitnte  (Robertson)  held  it  proved 
that  notice  of  intention  to  take  the  outgoing  crop  had  been  proTed,  and 
therefore  granted  the  interdict.  The  Sheriff  (BeU)  recalled  the  interloca- 
tor,  and  refused  the  interdict. 

The  Court,  by  a  majority,  recalled  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  and  granted 
the  interdict. 

Edmond  (Lobd  Enm>BB's  Tuvvrs&)  v^  Abel's  Bxecutobs. — Feb.  20. 

InterdUet^^^Xandlord  emd  Tenant 

This  was  an  ^)plication  at  the  Instance  of  the  landlord  of  the  hm 
of  Bumside,  in  the  parish  of  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire,  for  internet  a^inst 
the  executors  of  the  late  tenant  of  the  &rm,  displenishing  it,  or  *  seliifi? 
the  whole  stocking  and  flarm  implements,  and  removing  them  from  the  said 
farm.'  The  lease  does  not  expire  till  Whitsunday  1764.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills  (Ormidale),  on  the  ground  that  the  statements  of 
the  complainer  did  not  set  forth  a  case  calling  for  the  strong  mcasQi^  ^ 
demanded,  refused  the  interdict ;  and  the  Court  adhered. 
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Wood  (BCaokimtosh^s  TaxjtrasB)  v.  Maciontosh  akd  Othbbs.-*-^.  20. 

Sequestration  of  Heritable  Estate, 
In  lUby  last  the  teiads  of  the  Uadfl  in  the  parish  of  M07  and  Dalarossie 
vera  seqtaestrated  om  th^  petition  of  Mr  MacJuotoih  of  Geddes.  Mr 
Mackintosh  of  Kolin,  and  his  tr osteei  applied  for  recall  of  the  sequestration, 
OD  the  ground  that  he  had  been  for  forty  years  in  possessioa  of  the  teinds 
of  his  lands  in  the  said  parish,  and  has,  at  least,  a  good  prima  fade  title 
to  them.  The  case  was  fully  debated ;  and  the  Court  recalled  the  seqaes- 
trsUoQ,  with  expenses,  on  the  ground  that  sequestration  was  uoi  60 
appropriate  remedy  where  the  possession  was  so  long  continued. 

M'Coix  V.  SiMOirs.— JV6.  21, 
Maritim&^ColUsion, 

On  Ihe  11th  April  1860,  a  collision  took  place  in  the  Channel  between 
tbe  Oombrae  Isles  and  Bute,  between  the  sloop  ^Matilda  M'Coll,'  the  pro*- 
perty  of  the  pursuer,  and  the  steamer  'Rebecca,'  the  property  of  the  de- 
fender, the  former  vessel  being  proceeding  up,  and  the  latter  down  the  Clyde. 
A  proof  having  been  allowed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  evidence. 
The  ^eriff-«iU>stitute  (Bell)  decided  in  favour  of  the  pursuer,  finding  the 
d6f«Dder  liable  to  him  in  the  sum  of  L.2d6, 19s.  The  Sheriff  (Alison),  on 
appeal,  recalled  the  interlocutor,  and  assoilzied  the  defender. 

The  Lord  President  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Sherifi^  and  returning  to  that  of  the  Sheriff*fiubsUtute» 

Ado.^  Jack  ob  Hillkk  v.  Hendersok. — Fd>.  21. 
B/^^aration — Injury  to  Peraon, 

Tkis  was  an  advocation  of  an  action  brought  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at 
Glasgow  by  a  young  girl  named  Mary  Henderson,  against  Mrs  Agnes 
J^ack  or  Miller,  grocer  and  farmer  at  Anchineam,  near  Glasgow,  condud- 
iog  for  damages  on  account  of  the  defender's  cow  having  attacked  and 
sererelv  iigured  the  parsuer.  The  Sheriff-substitute  (Stratheam)  sustained 
the  defence ;  founding  his  judgment,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  case  was 
concerned,  on  the  Mosaic  and  Roman  systems  of  jurisprudence,  quoting 
Exod.  xu.  28,  29  : — '  If  an  ok  gore  a  man  or  woman  that  they  die,  then 
tk  oz  shall  be  surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  the 
ovBer  of  the  oz  shall  be  quit.  Bat  if  the  ox  were  wont  (o  push  with  his 
horn  in  tisie  paat,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not 
kept  bin  in,  but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  oz  shall  be 
fltml  and  hie  owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death.'  He  referred  also  to  the 
itv  of  England,  and  held  that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  the  same.  The 
Bieriff  (A^Kson)  reversed  this  judgment. 

The  Court  recalled  the  interlocutor,  and  assoilzied  the  defender,  with 
exposes.  Their  Lordships  intimated  their  expectation  that  ezpensca 
*(MiU  not  be  encied  from  the  pnnuer. 

H«UZ  JiXO  COMPANT  V.  BsQ>.— ^e(.  21. 
Sal^^S^ifficimey. 
The  pmuen.  Sir  H.  Meuz  and  Co.,  brewere,  London,  and  Robertson, 
Aomwm,  and  Co.,  their  agents  and  mandatories,  sue  John  Beid,  wine** 
■Mtohant,  Bzchaage  Square,  Glasgow,  for  L.89, 15s.,  for  ten  hogsheads 
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of  export  stont.  He  refuses  to  pay,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  stoat  fbrmshed 
was  not  export  stoat^  which  he  ordered,  bat  was  too  brisk,  and  barst  his 
bottles,  and  was  in  great  part  lost,  and  quite  unfit  for  exportation  to  a 
warm  climate.  Sheriff-substitute  (Stratheam)  sustained  the  defence,  bat 
Sir  A.  Alison  altered,  holding  that  the  stout  became  too  brisk,  after  it 
left  the  pursuers'  premises,  ex  damnofatali,  or  from  its  being  botUed  at  an 
unseasonable  time ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  defender  did  not  return  or  reject 
it  soon  enough. 

The  Court  recalled  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  and  returned  to  that  of 
the  Sheriff-substitute,  holding  that  the  stout  was  not  export  stoat,  and, 
therefore,  not  the  article  ordered  by  the  defender. 

CousTON  r.  MiLLES. — Fdf.  27. 
Writ-^Eeductum — Issue, 

This  was  a  reduction  of  a  discharge  of  an  action  on  the  grounds— (1), 
That  the  witnesses  did  not  see  the  pursuer  sign,  nor  hear  him  acknow- 
ledge his  subscription ;  (2),  That  the  deed  was  impetrated  by  fraad  and 
circumTcntion,  while  the  pursuer  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and,  (3), 
That  he  signed  it  under  essential  error,  caused  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  defender,  to  the  effect  that  the  pursuer's  expenses  would  be  paid, 
while  a  clause  appears  in  the  deed  discharging  the  clahn  for  expenses. 
Three  issues,  embracing  each  of  these  three  grounds,  were  proposed  by 
the  pursuer,  and  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but  the  defender 
objected  and  maintained,  that  there  was  no  matter  on  the  record  for  the 
last  two  issues,  the  only  allegation  being  that  the  pursuer  was  '  affected 
by  drink,'  <  under  the  influence  of  drink,'  and  in  a  state  of  ^  partial  inca- 
pacity from  the  use  of  strong  drink.'  The  defender  farther  maintained 
that  the  pursuer  was  not  entitled  to  both  of  these  two  last  issues,  becaase 
the  essential  error  of  the  one  embraced  the  ground  in  the  other. 

The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to  all  the  liiree 
issues. 

Shaw  v.  The  Paeochial  Boakd  of  the  Barony  Parish  op  Glasgow, 
AND  Others. — Feb,  27. 

Public  Officer— CcmtracU 
This  was  an  action  raised  in  February  1861  by  James  Shaw,  Eelrin- 
haugh  Street,  Glasgow,  to  have  it  declared  that  he  was  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  emolumrats  of  collector 
of  the  poor-rates  in  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  in  virtue  of  his  elec- 
tion to  that  office  on  the  28th  May  1860,  by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  said  parish.  The  annual  emoluments  of  the  office  are  about 
L.750.  The  Parochial  Board  maintained  that  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Shaw  was  made  during  pleasure  only,  and  that  it  was  terminated  and 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  another  person,  Mr  Meek,  in  August 
1860.  The  Board  also  contended,  that  it  was  incompetent  for  them  to 
make  a  permanent,  or  even  an  annual,  appointment,  except  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  they  lay  on  their  assessments  for  the  year.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  found  that  the  pursuer's  appointment  as  collector 
was  for  a  year  from  May  1860 ;  that  he  was  entitied  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  and  enjoy  the  emoluments  belonging  to  the  said  office  daring 
that  period ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  summarily  remoyed  from  bis  office 
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dorio^  that  period  without  cause  assigned.  The  case  having  come  before 
the  First  Dinsion  on  a  reclaiming  note, 

The  Lord  President, — ^It  was  ruled  that  Shaw's  appointment  was  for  a 
year,  Irom  May  1860,  and  that  such  appoiotment  could  competently  be 
made  by  the  Parochial  Board.  Shaw  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
emoloments  of  the  office  for  that  period.  The  Lord  President  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  Shaw  was  entitled 
to  eierdse  the  functions  of  the  office  if  he  had  become  disagreeable  to  the 
Board. 

Adv.y  Drew  v.  Mackenzie. — Feb.  28. 
Libel — Privilege — Inuendo. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  of  an  action  at 
the  instance  of  Peter  Prew,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  residing  at  Ardencaple 
HoQse,  Row,  Dumbartonshire,  against  Peter  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  printers 
and  publishers  at  36,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow,  of  the  newspaper  called  the 
Glasgow  Oazettej  or  Old  Loyal  Beformera*  Gazette,  Glasgow^  and  Peter 
Mackenzie,  residing  at  No.  19,  Buckingham  Terrace,  Glasgow,  the  only 
known  partner  of  said  concern,  and  editor  and  printer  of  said  newspaper, 
as  SQch  partner,  and  as  an  individual.  The  conclusions  of  the  summons 
were  that  the  defenders  ought  to  be  decerned  to  pay  to  the  pursuer  the 
sum  of  L.40  sterling,  as  restricted  in  name  of  damages  and  solatium^  for 
the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  the  pursuer  in  consequence  of  the  defend- 
ers having,  in  an  editorial  article,  printed  and  published  by  the  defenders 
on  the  4th  day  of  August  1860,  entitled  '  The  Notable  Case  of  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Company  of  Glasgow  against  Peter  Drew  and  Mathew 
IHck/  falsely,  calumniously,  and  injuriously  represented  and  held  up  the 
puTBoer  to  scorn,  ridicule,  and  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
fitated  or  insinuated,  falsely,  calumniously,  and  iiyuriously,  and  in  violation 
of  the  defenders'  duty  as  public  journalists,  of  and  concerning  the  pursuer 
aod  the  above-named  Mathew  Dick,  that  they  *  were  sturdy,  bold,  and 
QDblushing  repudiators;'  meaning  thereby  that  the  pursuer,  inter  alios, 
was  guilty  of  gross  dishonesty  and  breach  of  faith  in  his  transactions ; 
also  fiiat  'they'  (viz.,  the  pursuer  and  said  Mathew  Dick)  < acted  like 
tbimble-riggers,'  thereby  accusing  the  pursuer  of  being  a  cheat  and 
Ewiodler,  and  guUty  of  criminal  conduct ;  and,  further,  that  the  pursuer 
^as  a  person  destitute  of  honour  and  moral  principle,  whereby  the  pursuer 
^been  greatly  injured  in  his  character,  feeUngs,  reputation,  and  credit  as 
a  merchant;  and  which  injury  was  aggravated  and  increased  by  the  de- 
fenders' unwarrantable  refusal  to  insert  in  his  said  newspaper  a  statement 
furnished  to  him  by  the  pursuer,  in  reply  to  and  in  refutation  of  said 
•rtide. 

The  Sheriff-substitute  assoilzied  the  defenders  from  the  conclusions  of 
^  actions ;  but  Sheriff  Alison  altered  and  decerned  for  L.5,  5s.  of 
^ages,  on  the  ground  that  the  defenders,  although  not  actuated  by  im- 
proper motives,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  fair  criticism. 
To  this  mterlocutor  a  majority  of  the  Court  adhered. 

The  Lord  President  dissented,  holding  that  the  conduct  of  Messrs 
I)rev  aod  Dick,  in  bringing  a  charge  of  fraud  against  gentlemen  of  re- 
epectabitity  and  position,  was  a  legitimate  subject  for  public  discussion  and 
critidsnu    The  defender's  commentary  was  certainly  somewhat  rough; 
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it  was  ereii  retentl^ss  and  vehemoit;  but  it  was  not  what  tbe  prnsiKr 
represented,  or  what  their  Lordships  were  disposed  to  hoUL  Tl»e  dretaot 
stance  that  the  defender  had  not  published  a  report  of  the  trial  was  cer- 
tainly nnfavonrable  to  him,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
ootnmenting  on  it»  He  would  be  quite  entitled  to  criticise  a  book  wbidi 
he  could  not  engross* 

MDoNALD  V.  Bec^. — March  1. 
Bqxxrathn — Slander — Veritas, 

This  was  an  action  of  damages  for  slander  at  the  instance  of  Dafid 
McDonald,  grocer,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  defender, 
John  Begg,  distiller,  Lochnagar,  having,  on  4th  May  1861,  written  a 
letter  in  which  he  sud  of  the  pursuer  McDonald,  <  If  he  was  as  well  knows 
in  Edinburgh  as  I  know  him,  or  the  people  of  Dunfermline,  he  would  ban 
been  kicked  out  of  the  town  long  ago.  He  is  about  one  of  the  worst 
characters  I  ever  knew,  and  I  suppose  his  brother  in  the  Grassmarket  not 
much  better/  The  defender  proposed  to  take  a  counter-issue  of  justifica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  pursuer's  having  been  convicted,  on  25th  March 
1861,  of  a  breach  of  his  certificate^  hj  permitting  women  of  notoriouslj 
bad  fame  to  meet  in  his  premises  in  the  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh. 

Tbe  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  counter-issue  could  not  be  granted. 
It  was  not  a  justification  of  the  alleged  slander. 

Easl  of  Mor^t  v.  M^l>iAJBxSD,'*-*March  5. 
Procesi-^Teind  Case. 
The  Rev.  H.  M<Diarmid,  minister  of  Callander,  having  obta&ied  as 
augmentation  of  stipend,  and  an  interim  scheme  of  localitj  bavmg  beea 
approved  of  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  reclaimer  objected  that  certain 
lands  of  his,  not  teindable,  as  being  forest  lands,  had  been  included,  and 
he  reclaimed  against  the  interim  scheme. 

The  Court  having  considered  minutes  of  debate,  decided  that  a  reclaim- 
ing note  against  an  interim  scheme  of  locality  was  incompetent. 

App,^  SsTON  V*  Wink  (Cboll's  TBU8TEB).*-ilfarc&  6. 
Bill  of  Exchange — Vakte — Bankruptcy. 
This  was  an  appeal  from  a  delive^  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanaiiadiire  upon 
a  claim  lo^ed  by  the  appellant,  Thomas  H.  Seton,  Qlassford  Street, 
Glasgow,  in  the  sequestration  of  David  Croll,  pawnbroker,  159,  Hohao 
Street,  Gla^ow.  The  claim  was  for  L.100,  and  was  founded  on  a 
promisBoiy-note  signed  by  the  bankrupt  and  his  wife  in  favour  of  a  Mr 
Gteorge  Sim,  who  indorsed  it  without  recourse  to  the  appellant.  The 
trustee  refused  to  rank  the  claim,  on  the  ground  ihBk,  the  promissory-note 
had  been  granted  and  indorsed,  without  value,  and  had  in  point  of  factt 
though  not  ex  faciA,  been  granted  after  the  date  of  the  sequestration. 
The  Sheriff  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trustee.  Seton  then  af^mded  to 
the  Court  of  Session ;  but  their  Lordships  unanimously  refused  the  appeaL 

BoE  AND  Others  v.  Akdsbson  and  Others. — March  7. 

Trust — Charitable  Bequesl — Foreign  Law^ 

The  late  Stephen  Henderson,  a  domiciled  citisen  of  Louisiasai  but  a 

native  <^  Dunblane,  who  died  in  1888^  kft,  among  other  bequests,  the 

foUowii^  t-*'  Two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of 
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the  town  of  Dunblane,  in  Perthshire,  N,B.,  this  sum  to  be  divided  by  the 
resident  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  two  highest  civil 
officers  in  the  town,  to  be  paid  upon  due  proof  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
trust,  say  2000  dollars.  Two  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  in  the  town  of  Dunblane  for  ten  years  only,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
edncating  of  the  poor,  this  being  the  place  of  my  birth.'  These  bequests 
were  claimed  by  the  Established  minister  of  the  parish,  and  by  the  Sheriff- 
substitute  and  Sheriff-clerk  depute  of  Perthshire,  residing  and  oflSciating 
in  Dunblane.  In  order  to  make  good  this  claim,  the  present  action  was 
instituted  by  them  against  the  executors  and  heir-at-law  of  the  testator, 
who  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session.  After  a 
lengthened  litigation,  a  case  was  prepared  for  the  opinion  of  Louisiana 
counsel  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bequests  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
domicUe.  The  case  was  submitted  to  Mr  Spofford,  counsellor- at-law, 
New  Orleans,  who  returned  an  opinion,  in  which  he  said  : — *  If  the  town 
of  Dunblane  constitutes  a  municipal  corporation,  and  if  the  pursuers  are 
its  administrators,  or  entitled  to  any  superintendence  over  the  poor  of  the 
town,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  bequest  or  bequests. 
•  •  .  But  substitutions  Audfiiei  comnussoy  and  the  trusts  of  the  English 
law,  are  prohibited  in  Louisiana.  ...  I  find  no  case  of  a  legacy  to 
sach  a  class  of  persons  as  the  poor  of  a  community,  where  an  appointment 
of  trustees  for  them  by  the  testator,  other  than  the  oflBcial  administrator 
of  the  corporation  within  which  the  designated  class  of  beneficiaries  dwell, 
luks  been  held  good.  ...  If,  then,  Dunblane  is  a  corporation,  and 
the  pursuer  can,  in  any  just  sense,  be  styled  administrator  thereof,  the 
l^acy  is  valid ;  but  if  Dunblane  is  not  a  corporation,  or  does  not  form 
part  of  a  municipal  corporation,  of  which  the  pursuers  may  be  styled 
admioistrators,  then  no  statute  of  Louisiana,  and  no  adjudged  case  that 
has  faHen  under  my  observation,  would  enable  the  pursuers  to  stand  in 
judgment  in  the  Courts  of  Louisiana  as  the  recipients  of  this  legacy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  legal  bond  between  them  and  the  poor  of  Dunblane 
would  be  wanting.  The  testator  could  not  make  them  the  representatives 
of  the  poor  by  the  mere  force  of  his  wilL'  Further  probation  having  been 
renounced  by  the  parties,  the  case  was  to-day  advised. 

A  majority  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  this  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  bequests  must  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  Louisiana^ 
^e  testator's  domicile.  That  being  so,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
luider  that  law,  as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  before  whom  the 
<^^  had  been  laid,  the  bequests  claimed  by  the  pursuers  were  invalid. 
^  town  of  Dunblane  was  not  a  municipal  corporation,  the  pursuers 
^ere  not  its  administrators,  nor  had  any  superintendence  over  the  poor  of 
the  town. 

I^rd  Deas  dissented.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  validity  of  the  be- 
9fl£s^  did  not  fall  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  Louisiana,  but  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  where  the  testator  had  realized  his  trust.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  con- 
stitute such  a  trust  as  the  present ;  and  he  (Lord  Deas)  was  satisfied  that 
^  pmuers  had  made  out  a  sufficiently  good  title  to  insist  in  the  action, 
aod  YiDdicate  the  rights  of  the  poor  beneficiaries. 
Hie  Comt  4isous9^  the  actionu 
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Richardson  t;.  Hat  and  Othebs.— ifancA  12. 
Property — Poasessiona — Fishing, 
Sir  J.  Richardson  of  Pitfonr  is  proprietor  of  certain  lands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Taj ;  and  by  the  present  action  be  seeks  to  declare  that 
be  has  a  right  of  salmou-fishiug  in  the  Tay  ex  adverao  of  his  lands,  and,  in 
particular,  at  the  fishing  stations  called  the  '  Wonder,'  and  the  '  Isle  of 
Peat,*  in  the  south  channel  of  the  river.  The  action  is  directed  agwnst 
Mr  Balfour  Hay  of  Mugdrnm,  and  his  tenants.  A  long  proof  was  taken, 
and  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  assoilzied  the  defenders.  Per  Cmam: 
The  pursuer  here  had  no  express  grant  of  the  salmon-fishings  which  he 
now  claimed.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  prove  posses- 
sion ;  but  in  that  he  had  entirely  failed.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
pursuer  had  ever  possessed  the  fishings  at  these  stations.  It  might  be 
possible  for  the  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  north  of  the  Tay  to  prove  pos- 
session of  fishings  on  the  south  bank  at  the  point  where  the  river  is  several 
miles  broad ;  but  very  distinct  evidence  of  such  possession  would  require 
to  be  produced.    There  was  certainly  none  such  led  by  the  pursuer. 

M*GiLLivRAY  t;.  SouTER. — March  12. 
Succession —  Clanship, 
In  this  action  of  declarator,  Neil  John  M'Gillivray  of  Dunnaglass, 
seeks  to  have  it  declared  that  under  the  subsisting  destination  of  the 
lands  of  Faillie  and  others,  no  one  is  entitled  to  succeed  as  heir  to  the 
deceased  John  Lachlan  M'Qillivray,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  dan  of 
Clan  Chattan.  The  cause  has  been  often  before  the  Court  under  re- 
claiming notes,  minutes,  revised  minutes,  and  additional  minutes,  explana- 
tory of  what  a  clan  is,  and  what  the  Clan  Chattan  is.  Lord  Ordinary 
Ardmillan  decided  against  the  contention  of  the  pursuer ;  and  the  Conn 
now  unanimously  adhered. 

Gavin  Craio  v.  Scott. — March  14. 
Reparation — Injury  to  Person. 
The  pursuer  in  the  present  action,  which  comes  by  advocation  from  the 
Sheriflf  Court  of  Lanarkshire,  is  a  joiner,  who  was  injured,  by  the  fall  of  a 
temporary  scaflTold  used  in  taking  down  the  centres  of  a  viaduct,  near 
Coatdyke.  The  defender,  Mr  Scott,  was  his  master,  a  contractor  for 
certain  works  on  the  Monkland  Railway.  Sheriff- substitute  Logie  de- 
cerned against  him  for  L.50,  and  Sheriff  Alison  adhered,  except  as  to 
damages,  which  he  reduced  to  L.49.  The  defender  advocated,  and  main- 
tained— (1)  That  he  was  not  in  fault ;  (2)  that  the  f«dl  of  the  scaffold 
was  caused  by  the  inspector  of  the  Railway  Company  using  a  lever  and 
bringing  it  down ;  and  (3)  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pursuer  himself 
and  of  his  fellow-workmen  rushing  to  one  place  of  the  scaffold ;  or,  at 
least,  of  the  foreman,  who  directed  the  putting  up  of  the  scaffold,  and 
who  was  a  fellow-workman,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  decision  of  Wig- 
more  V.  Jay.    The  Court  overruled  all  these  pleas,  and  adhered. 

Fairlet  V,  Thomsons,  Ritchie,  and  Craio. — March  14. 
Sale — Breach  of  Contract — Delivery. 
This  was  an  action  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract  of  sale,  raised  at 
the  instance  of  W.  and  O.  Fairley,  wholesale  ironmongers  in  Olasgov, 
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against  Thomsons,  Ritchie,  and  Craig,  accountants  there,  and  Drjsdales 
and  Company,  warehousemen,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow,  concluding  for 
L.199,  lis.  8d.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  shortly  these : — 
Cowie,  who  was  a  general  merchant  in  Tillicoultry,  became  bankrupt  in 
Angust  1857;  Ritchie,  his  trustee,  sold  his  stock  in  one  lot  to  the  de- 
fenders, Drysdales  and  Company,  who  resold  the  same  to  the  pursuers, 
through  their  factors  or  agents,  the  other  defenders.  The  transaction 
was  completed  on  the  14th  of  October  1857;  and  although  in  the 
written  bargain  there  was  no  time  fixed  for  payment  of  the  price  or  de- 
liTery  of  the  stock,  the  parties  had  the  19th  of  October  in  contemplation 
for  a  settlement.  In  the  meantime,  Cowie  was  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises where  the  stock  lay,  and  this  was  known  to  the  pursuers  when  they 
entered  into  the  sale.  On  the  19th  October,  Cowie  refused  to  give  up 
the  keys  of  the  premises,  and  the  defenders  had  to  adopt  judicial  proceed- 
ings against  him  to  obtain  possession.  These  were  resisted  by  Cowie ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  Noyember  that  Drysdales  and  Com- 
pany were  in  a  position  to  offer  delivery  to  the  pursuers.  This  they 
mmediately  did ;  but  the  pursuers  then  refused  to  take  delivery  or  pay 
he  price,  on  the  ground  there  had  been  a  breach  of  contract  in  not 
^^Ting  delivery  sooner,  whereby  they  had  been  prevented  opening  the  pre- 
nises  in  Tillicoultry  for  a  cheap  sale,  which  they  had  advertised  to  begin 
on  22d  October.  They  forthwith  raised  this  action  of  damages  before 
the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  concluding  against  both  sets  of  defenders  as 
being  jointly  liable.  The  Sheriff  (Alison),  on  appeal,  held  that  there  had 
been  a  breach  of  contract  proved  without  sufficient  justification,  found 
damages  due,  but  modified  the  same  to  L.IO ;  and  as  there  had  been  a 
tender  of  L.12,  be  found  the  pursuers  liable  in  expenses,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  those  incurred  by  Thomsons,  Ritchie,  and  Company.  To-day, 
the  Court  pronounced  judgment,  adhering  to  the  interlocutor  of  the 
Sheriff  on  the  merits,  but  reversed  it  as  regards  expenses,  and  allowed 
the  defenders  their  whole  expenses. 

Swiinx)N  r.  SwiNTON. — Mardi  15. 
Legitm/ocy — Proof. 
In  this  case  the  question  of  the  pursuer's  legitimacy  having  been  raised 
incidentally,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that,  with  the  defender's  consent, 
the  matters  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  legitimacy  should  not  be  ascertained 
noder  an  issue  sent  to  a  jury,  but  by  a  proof  on  commission  before  the 
liord  Ordinary  without  a  jury. 

CuLLEN  r.  Sir  William  Johnston. — March  18. 
Prooesa — Jury  Trial — Delay. 
This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Cullen,  W.S.,  against  Sir 
Wniiam  Johnston  and  others,  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Bank.  The  Court,  some  time  ago,  assoilzied  the  other 
defenders,  Mr  Kerr  and  the  representatives  of  Mr  Thomson,  two  for- 
mer managers  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  interlocutor  assoilzieing  the  defender 
IB  now  under  appeal.  The  issues  against  Sir  William  Johnston  were 
approved  of  on  16th  February  1861 ;  and  more  than  a  year  having  since 
elapsed,  Sir  William  now  moved  the  Court  to  dismiss  the  action  in  terms 
of  the  45th  section  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  16th  February  1841.   For  Mr 
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GnlleD,  it  was  maintained  that  the  dependence  of  the  appeal  was  a  reasoo- 
able  ground  for  his  delay  io  going  to  triaU  .  The  Court  were  of  opinkn 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  dismissing  the  action. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

WiLUAM  Ingus  V.  M*Inttre  akd  Mair. — F^.  14. 

Eqxxratian — Wrongous  Use  of  Diligence. 

This  is  an  action  of  damages  for  use  of  a  poinding  alleged  to  hare  been 
wrongful,  on  the  ground  that  the  debtor  had  tendered  payment  of  the 
debt — Tiz.,  L.2,  28.,  and  10s.  6d.  as  the  dues  of  extract.  The  case  went 
to  trial,  and  the  jury  returned  a  special  verdict  findmg  that  these  fimns 
had  been  tendered,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  extract  decree  should 
be  given  up ;  that  the  clerk  and  messenger  to  whom  the  tender  was  made 
refused  to  give  up  the  extract  except  on  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
charge.  Two  of  the  defenders,  the  creditors,  consented  to  this  verdiet 
being  entered  up  against  them,  trusting  to  save  the  costs  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  found  due.  The  third  defender,  Mr  Taylor,  the 
law-agent,  maintained  that  the  verdict  should  be  entered  up  as  a  verdict 
for  him  as  defender.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  tender  madebj 
the  pursuer  was  not  a  proper  tender,  in  respect  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  adject  the  condition  that  the  extract  decree  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Mm.  The  extract  decree  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense,  a  docameat  of 
debt  like  a  bill,  which  the  defender  had  any  interest  to  obtain  possessioD 
of  in  return  for  payment.  It  was  not  a  principal  document  of  debt,  but 
rather  a  certificate,  that  a  decree  existed.  It  was  useless  to  the  debtor, 
and  he  suflTered  no  disadvantage  from  its  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
creditor.  The  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all  agreed  that  the  debtor 
was  not  bound  to  tender  the  expenses  of  the  charge  or  any  other  bud, 
beyond  what  was  included  in  the  charge.  For  these  expenses,  separate 
action  must  be  raised  by  the  creditor,  and  the  creditor  had  an  interest  to 
retain  the  extract  decree,  as  it  might  be  useful  evidence  in  that  action  that 
such  expense  had  been  incurred.  The  verdict  was  therefore  entered  up 
for  the  defender,  with  expenses. 

Su8p.j  ScouLLER  r.  M'Lauchlak. — Feb.  25. 
Justice  of  Peace — Pawnbrokers  Act 
The  respondent  pledged  several  yards  of  merino  with  the  compkdner, 
who  is  a  pawnbroker  in  Glasgow.  This  merino  was  taken  possesdoo  of 
by  the  police.  Subsequently,  the  respondent  gave  up  the  pawn-ticket, 
with  the  sum  advanced,  and  interest,  to  the  complainer,  and  claimed  de- 
livery of  the  merino.  Delivery  not<  being  made,  she  presented  &  petition 
to  the  Justices  of  Lanarkshire,  under  the  14th  section  of  the  Pawnbrokers 
Act  (39  and  40  George  EEL,  cap.  99),  for  an  order  on  the  pawnbroker  to 
deliver  the  goods,  or  to  find  him  liable  in  the  value.  The  Justices 
ordained  the  suspender  to  make  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  goods,  with 
expenses.  The  eomplainer  suspends,  inJter  ttiia,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Justices,  m.  pronouncmg  this  judgment,  have  not  adhered  to  the  terms  of 
the  statute.  The  14th  section  provides,  that  in  case  a  pawnlnroker  shall 
]?9fo9e  to  deliver  np  the  goods  peiWttedy  the  Juatices  shall  direct  th»  goods 
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to  bede&rered  up,  and  if  the  pawnbroker  *  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
deliTer  up,  or  make  satisfaction  for  the  goods,'  the  Justices  are  antho- 
rized  to  commit  the  person  *  so  refasing  to  deliver  np  and  make  satisfac- 
tion for  the  same'  to  prison,  *  until  he  shall  deliver  up  the  goods,'  '  or 
make  soch  satisfaction  or  compensation  as  such  Justice  or  Justices  shall 
adjadge  reasonable  for  the  value  thereof.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale) 
passed  the  note  on  the  ground  of  the  Justices'  decisions  not  being  conform 
to  the  14th  section ;  but  the  Court  recalled  that  judgment,  and  remitted 
to  tfae  Lord  Ordinary  to  hear  parties  on  the  other  grounds  of  suspension. 

MoBisoK  AND  Others  v.  McLean's  Trustees. — Feb.  27. 
New  Trial — Reduction — JSapenses. 

The  pursuers  in  this  case  brought  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  trust  settlements  of  the  late  Colonel  McLean,  on  the  grounds  of — 
1.  insaDity ;  2.  facility  and  circumvention ;  8.  imperfect  execution.  The 
cage  weut  to  trial  before  a  jury,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  in  favour  of 
tfae  pursuers  on  all  of  these  points.  The  defenders  moved  for  a  new  trial, 
on  Uie  ground  that  the  verdiict  was  against  evidence. 

Lord  Cowan  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  granting  a  new  trial, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence  on  all  the  thre^ 
qoestions  submitted  to  the  jury  in  the  issues.  The  pursuer  contended 
that  the  expenses  of  the  former  trial  should  be  allowed  to  him.  The  de- 
feoder  opposed  this. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk :  In  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case,  we 
think  the  pursuers  should  have  the  expenses  of  the  former  trial ;  but  we 
do  not  recognise  any  general  rule  requiring  us  to  do  so. 

Su8p.j  LuNDEE  V,  Buchanan. — Feb.  27. 
Pawnbrokers  Act — Forfeiture. 
On  12th  August  1858,  Mary  Buchanan  pledged  with  the  suspender, 
who  is  a  licensed  pawnbroker  in  Glasgow,  a  China  or  Canton  crape  shawl 
for  a  loan  or  advance  of  8s.  6d.  By  the  17th  section  of  the  Pawnbrokers 
Act,  it  is  provided  that  goods  pawned  shall  be  deemed  forfeited,  and  may 
^  sold,  at  the  expiry  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  pawning.  By  the  19th 
KctioD,  the  pawner  of  the  goods  may  at  any  time,  before  the  expiry  of  the 
year,  give  notice  to  the  pawnbroker  not  to  sell  the  goods  for  three  months 
*^r  the  expiry  of  the  year.  By  the  14th  section,  if  the  pawner,  within 
the  year  or  the  extended  period  of  fifteen  months,  shall  tender  the  prin- 
cipd  money  borrowed  and  profits  thereon,  and  the  pawnee  shaU  there- 
upon, without  showing  reasonable  cause,  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  goods  so 
Pawned,  the  Justices  are  empowered,  on  complaint  to  them,  to  order  the 
goods  to  be  delivered  up.  Before  the  expiry  of  a  year  from  the  date  of 
pswniog  the  shawl,  Mary  Buchanan  gave  notice  to  the  suspender  not  to 
Mil  it  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  year.  She  did 
oot,  however,  require  the  shawl  to  be  delivered  up  to  her,  and  make  the 
stttoUxy  fender  of  the  money  advanced  and  profits  within  the  fifteen 
»K»th«,  which  expired  on  the  13th  November  1859.  On  18th  November 
Bbe  offmd  to  redeem  the  ^awl,  and  required  the  suspender  to  return  it ; 
^  he  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  forfeited.  A 
Miplaint  was  made  to  the  Justices  of  Lanarkshire,  who  ordained  Lundie 
to  ddixer  ny  the  stu^wi,.  or  make  payment  of  L.l,  108.  as  its  vdne. 
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Londie  having  brought  a  suspension  of  this  judgment,  the  Lord  (M- 
nary  (Mackenzie)  found  in  point  of  law  that,  as  the  shawl  was  pawned  for 
a  sum  under  ten  shillings,  and  was  not  redeemed  by  the  respondent  within 
the  statutory  period  of  fifteen  months  from  the  time  when  it  was  pawned, 
it  was  forfeited,  and  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  suspender  under 
the  said  Act ;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  respondent,  or  to 
account  to  her  for  its  value,  or  even  for  any  surplus  which  might  arise  in 
the  event  of  a  sale,  after  satisfying  the  principal  sum  advanced  and 
interest  thereon ;  and  therefore  suspended  the  sentence.  Mary  Buchanan 
having  reclaimed,  the  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor; 
but  sustained  the  suspension  on  the  ground  that  the  Justices  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  complaint  under  the  14th  section,  in  respect 
that  Mary  Buchanan  had  not  required  the  suspender  to  deUver  up  the 
shawl  and  made  the  statutory  tender  of  the  advanced  money  and  profits 
within  the  period  of  fifteen  months. 

Duke  of  Atholb  v,  M'Inrot. — Feb.  28. 

Property — Deer  Stalking, 

The  present  action  was  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Forest  of  Athole,  against  Mr  M'Inroy,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands 
of  Lude,  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  haring 
it  declared — (1)  that  the  defender  is  not  entitled  to  kill  deer  on  the  lands 
of  Lude ;  (2)  that  the  pursuer  is  entitled  to  go  upon  the  said  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  deer  thereon,  or  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
back  from  the  said  lands  any  deer  which  may  stray  from  the  forest ;  and 
(3)  that,  at  all  events,  the  pursuer  is  entitled  to  go  upon  that  part  of  the 
defender's  lands  immediately  acyacent  to  the  forest,  in  order  to  drive 
back  any  deer  that  may  stray  from  the  forest.  The  Lord  Ordinarj 
(Mackenzie)  decided  in  favour  of  the  defender,  and  the  Court  adhered. 
Per  Curiam :  The  pursuer  had  contended  that,  as  a  keeper  of  a  Rojal 
forest,  he  was  entitled  to  take  all  means  to  preserve  the  Royal  deer 
wherever  they  might  be  found.  This  claim  was  without  foundation  in 
law.  If  it  could  be  said  that  a  deer  was  a  Royal  beast,  or  that  deer- 
killing  was  inter  regalia^  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  claim  of  the 
noble  Duke ;  but  Lord  Stair  was  the  only  authority  who  had  suggested 
the  idea  that  deer-killing  was  inter  regalia.  In  one  passage  he  had  said 
that  proprietors  might  drive  the  deer  off  their  lands,  but  might  not  kill 
them.  Stair  was  entirely  unsupported,  either  by  statute  or  authoritj. 
The  right  to  kill  deer  upon  his  own  lands  belonged  to  every  proprietor. 

Harkes  v.  Mowat. — March  1. 

Separation — Slander*^  Veritas, 

This  is  an  action  of  damages  in  which  the  pursuers  conclude  that  the 
defender  should  be  ordained  *  to  make  payment  to  each  of  the  pursuers  of 
the  sum  of  L.300,  as  the  damages  and  solatium  due.'  The  damages  are 
for  slander  against  both  pnrsuers,  in  respect  of  the  defenders  having  on 
one  occasion  stated  that  they  were  <  robbing,  swindling  rascals,'  and  hav- 
ing on  another  occasion  made  a  charge  of  horse-stealing  against  them  to 
.the  Fiscal.  The  defender  pleaded,  in  justification,  that  the  pnrsuers  had 
sold  a  horse  given  to  them  in  loan  by  him,  and  proposed  a  counter-issae 
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to  that  effect.     The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  having  reported  the 
issues  for  adjastment, 

The  Coart  disallowed  the  connter-issne,  in  respect  that  there  was  no 
suflScient  justification  stated  on  record.  The  pursuers  haying  proposed 
to  combine  their  claims  of  damage  in  the  same  issues,  the  Court  raised  the 
qoestioD  of  the  competency  of  granting  issues  in  the  state  of  the  summons 
and  record,  and  of  the  form  in  which  issues  should  be  framed ;  and  de- 
cided that  the  pursuers  were  entitled  to  issues,  but  that  separate  issues 
most  be  taken  by  each. 

Petj  Tubneb's  Trustees  for  AUTHORrrr  to  Renounce  Leases. — 

March  1. 
Tntst — Nobile  Offichtnu 

This  is  a  petition  by  tutors-nominate  for  authority  to  renounce  certain 
leases  to  which  the  pupil  succeeded  under  his  father's  trust  settlement. 
The  leases  contain  onerous  obligations  on  the  tenant  as  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  lands,  which  would  require  a  large  outlay.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
leases,  and  that,  even  if  they  had  funds  available,  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  pupil's  interests  to  carry  on  the  leases,  and  that  the  landlord  was 
willing  to  accept  a  renunciation.  The  Court  remitted  to  Mr  Dickson,  of 
Saoghton  Mains,  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  renunciation 
on  the  interests  of  the  pnpil-heir,  and  he  reported  that  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly more  beneficial  for  the  interest  of  the  pupil  that  the  tutor  should 
renoonce,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  leases  would  require  a  larger  sum 
to  be  outlaid  than  the  pupil  possessed.    Thereafter 

The  Court  granted  the  authority  craved,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
pupil  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  leases,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  renounce  them. 

Meikle  and  Others,  Owners  of  the  'St  Elmo,'  v,  Sneddons. — March  4. 
Reparation — Wrongous  vse  of  Diligence, 

This  was  an  action  of  damages  and  repetition,  at  the  instance  of  the 
owners  of  the  steamship  '  St  Elmo,'  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
h  1859,  when  the  ship  was  under  charter  to  Zelling  and  Hignard  of 
Nantes,  the  captain  bought  a  cargo  of  coals  from  the  defenders  to  ship 
to  France.  Subsequently  the  vessel  returned  to  this  country,  and  while 
Ijing  in  the  harbour  of  Ayr  was  arrested  by  the  defenders  for  L.32  odds, 
being  an  alleged  balance  of  the  price  of  coals,  upon  a  summons  against 
Captain  Boarder  '  as  representing  the  owners.'  In  order  to  get  the  ship 
free  to  pursue  her  voyage,  the  pursuers  paid  under  protest.  This  action 
Was  raised  for  L.500  damages,  and  repetition  of  the  amount  paid  under 
protect.  The  defenders  objected  to  any  issue  being  granted — (1)  because 
w>  loss  had  been  suffered  by  the  pursuers,  as  the  detention  only  injured 
the  charterers ;  (2)  it  was  a  proper  use  of  diligence  in  the  circumstances. 

The  jndges  concurred  in  holding  that,  as  the  pursuers  had  averred  that 
the  warrant  was  illegal,  and  that  damage  had  followed  from  the  illegal 
arrestment,  he  was  entitled  to  an  issue.  The  amount  of  the  damage  was 
entirely  a  question  for  the  jury.  The  following  issue  was  approved  of : — 
*  Whether,  on  or  about  2d  August  1859,  the  defenders  wrongously 
*n«ited  the  said  screw-propeller  steamship  or  vessel  called  the  ^  St  Ehno/ 
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of  Glasgow,  the  property  of  the  parsaers,  while  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Ayr,  without  a  legeJ  warrant — ^to  the  loss,  injory,  and  damage  of  the 
pursuers  ?' 

Inspector  of  Eolwiknino  v.  Inspector  op  Monkton. — March  7. 

The  present  action  was  brought  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Ayrshire  bj 
the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  Kilwinning,  to  recoyer  sums  expended  by  him  on 
account  of  Charlotte  Donaldson,  a  lunatic,  from  the  Inspector  of  MonktoB, 
the  parish  of  her  birth.  The  lunatic  is  the  wife  of  James  Donaldson,  a 
labourer,  who  had  resided  with  her  in  the  parish  of  Kilwinning  from 
Martinmas  1855  till  August  1859,  when  she  was  removed  to  an  asyhus. 
Donaldson  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  has  never  acquired  a  settlement  in 
Scotland,  though  he  has  resided  in  it  for  several  years. 
.  The  defence  was,  that  the  lunatic,  being  a  married  woman,  had  no  set- 
tlement but  that  of  her  husband ;  and  the  defender  muntained  that  the 
fact  of  the  husband  not  having  a  settlement  in  Scotland  did  not  affect  the 
question.  The  Sheriff-substitute  and  Sheriff  both  sustained  the  defence. 
The  pursuer  advocated ;  and  this  Division  ordered  cases  to  be  laid  b^ore 
all  the  judges.  The  consulted  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that,  in  reference 
to  the  present  case,  the  defence  was  well  founded. 

At  advising,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  con- 
sulted judges  in  holding  that  the  wife  had  no  settlement  apart  from  her 
husband.  He  could  not,  however,  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Hax/  v.  Sisene,  which  proceeded  on  grounds  which  applied 
^qually  to  the  present  case.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Moacreiff,  who  was 
m  the  minority  in  that  case. 

Stirling's  Trustees  r.  Sir  Samuel  Home  Stirling. — March  7. 
Entail — Improvement  Debt — Bes  Judicata, 

The  present  action  is  brought  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Stirling's  trustees 
against  his  heir  of  entail,  for  payment  of  certain  improvement  debts.  The 
pursuers  found  on  two  decrees  of  declarator  in  1835,  alleged  by  them  to 
constitute  improvement  debts  under  the  Act  10  Geo.  HI.,  cap.  51,  and 
contend  that,  by  virtue  of  the  26th  section  of  the  statute,  these  decrees 
not  having  been  appealed  within  twelve  months  are  now  final.  The  de- 
lender  objected  that  preliminary  notice  of  intentiou  to  make  the  improve- 
ments  had  not  been  lodged  with  the  Sheriff-Clerk  in  terms  of  the  statute; 
that  the  decrees  bore  on  their  face  that  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the 
sums  spent,  lodged  with  the  Sheriff-Clerk,  were  under  the  hands  of  the 
pursuers,  Sir  Samuel  Stirling's  trustees,  and  not  subscribed  by  the  pro* 
prietor  himself,  as  required  by  the  12th  section  of  the  statute.  3.  That 
both  the  decrees  bore  that  the  sums  contained  in  them  had  been  in  part 
expended  in  <  repairing  farm-houses  and  offices  on  the  unentailed  estate,' 
r-a  disbursement  not  authorized  by  the  Act  as  a  charge  upon  the  estate. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Elinloch),  while  holding  that  the  decrees  were  pro- 
tected by  the  clause  of  finality  against  all  extrinsic  objections,  found  that 
they  were  ex  facte  at  variance  with  the  Act,  in  respect  of  the  objections 
stated,  which  he  sustained. 

The  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interbcntor,  and  found  that 
the  first  and  second  objectiona  were  not  so  established  by  the  tecmfl  of  the 
decree  aeto^be  fa^tal  to  its  audwitb  reference  to  the  tbffd  objiMtioo,  that 
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the  improYement  debts  sought  to  be  recoYered  appeared  ex  fade  of  the 
decree  to  be  composed  in  part  of  sums  expended  in  repairing  farm-honses 
and  offices  on  the  entailed  estate,  and  that  snms  so  expended  were  not, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  such  a  debt  as  could  to  any  extent 
form  a  charge  on  the  entailed  estate.  Parties  were  appointed  to  be  heard 
on  the  question  whether  the  snms  so  expended  could  be  distinguished,  and 
the  decree  made  effectual  for  the  balance. 

MiLLiGiiKS  V.  Walkeb. — Morch  7. 
Succession — Taciturnity. 

The  deceased  George  Walker  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  10th 
Janoary  1829,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Cairn  of  Enrick,  and  possessed  crop 
and  stocking  and  farm  implements,  and  household  furniture  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  besides  money  in  bank.  The  defender's  sons  carried  on  the 
farm  after  his  death,  and  intromitted  with  and  took  possession  of  the  crop 
and  stocking,  farm  implements  and  household  furniture.  The  sum  of 
monej  in  bank  belonging  to  his  estate  was  divided  among  six  of  his  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  the  pursuers  represent.  They  sue  in  this 
action  of  connt  and  reckoning  for  her  share  of  her  father's  estate. 

The  defenders  pled,  inter  alia^  that  the  claim  had  been  extinguished  by 
tadtomity,  and  in  the  accounting  claimed  among  other  deductions  a  sum 
as  recompense  for  services  rendered  on  the  farm  during  their  father's  life- 
time. The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that  lapse  of  time  would  not 
by  itself  presame  settlement.  There  must  be  circumstances,  varying  it 
inaj  be  in  every  case,  which  fairly,  and  in  a  sound  practical  view,  infer  a 
Belilement  haYing  been  come  to ;  otherwise,  the  legal  right  must  be  held 
Etill  to  subsist.  Here  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  no  settlement  ever 
took  place.  The  judgment  being  reclaimed  against,  the  Court  altered 
Md  remitted. 

Cousin  and  Others  v.  Gemmel. — March  8. 
Proof  of  Tenor-^Clause. 
This  was  an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  tenor  of  an 
old  deed  of  couYeyance,  which  was  produced  in  a  Ycry  dilapidated  con- 
dition.   The  tenor  of  the  whole  deed  was  proved,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  clause  of  warrandice. 

I'he  Court  held  that  they  could  not  supply  that  clause,  and  the  case 
vas  continued,  to  allow  the  pursuer  to  restrict  the  libel. 

Mackenzie  v.  Mackenzie. — March  11. 
Entatl-^ValicUty — Irritant  Clause, 
The  present  action  was  brought  by  Sir  Kenneth  Smith  Mackenzie, 
I^eir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  lands  of  Gairloch,  to  have  it  declared 
that  the  entail  of  said  lands  was  invalid.  The  ground  on  which  the 
action  was  laid  was,  that  while  the  supposed  deeds  of  entail  contain  a 
prohibition  against  a  Yariety  of  acts,  including  sales,  there  was,  in  the 
irritant  and  resolutiYO  clauses,  a  general  declaration,  followed  by  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  the  prohibited  acts,  without  specifying  sales ;  and 
therefore  that  the  entail  was  Yoid,  not  only  as  regards  sales,  but  in  every 
o^er  respect,  in  terms  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  Vict.,  cap.  86.    The  Lord 
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Ordinary  (Ormidale)  held  that  liiere  wafi  no  distincta6n  in  priDcipki  be- 
tween the  present  case  and  the  Balliliesk  case  (Renam  y.  Morm^  Mardi 
13,  1838),  decided  by  the  Houee  of  Lords ;  and  in  conformitj  with  tbii 
decision  gave  judgment  in  farotir  of  the  pursuer,  setting  adde  the  entai. 
The  defenders  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  adhered. 

M.  P.,  Malthan's  Factor  v,  Mrs  Cook  and  Others. — Mtaxh  14, 
Presumption  of  Life — Succession, 

This  action  was  bronght  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  were  the 
parties  entitled  to  the  snccession  of  WilUam  Maltman,  who  died  at  £1ie  in 
1854.  The  question  arose  whether  his  brother  Oavin  survived  him,  tod 
was  still  in  life,  and  every  endeavour  to  discover  Gavin  was  nmde,  bj 
advertisement  and  otherwise,  without  result.  Mrs  Cook  (one  of  the 
claimants)  having  averred  that  he  was  dead,  a  commission  was  granted  to 
Mr  Abercromby  Dick,  advocate,  to  proceed  to  America  and  Uke  prooL 
It  appeared  that  Gavin  Maltman  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1792 ;  that  he 
went  abroad  when  young,  and  had  resided  in  various  colonies — in  Jamaica 
in  1828 ;  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1831 ;  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1831 ;  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  1846 ;  and  in  Pogwash,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1848.  He  was  about  fifty-seven  when  last  seen  hy  any  of  the 
witnesses  relied  on,  and  that  ^as  in  1849 ;  the  case  attempted  to  be 
made  on  the  proof  was,  not  that  Gavin  Maltman  had  been  proved  to  have 
died  at  any  specified  time  or  place,  or  had  been  proved  to  be  actoaSj 
dead,  though  the  time  and  place  of  death  might  be  unknown,  but  that, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  deponed  to  by  the  witnesses  in  Nova  Scotia, 
to  the  proved  age,  intelligence,  habits,  and  health  of  Gavin  Maltman  in 
1848  and  1840,  to  the  sudden  and  entire  cessation  of  his  correspondence, 
and  to  the  persevering  and  extensive  system  of  advertisements  adopted 
by  the  claimants,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  life  had  been  overcome, 
and  it  must  now  be  assumed  that  he  had  died  since  1849  and  prior  to 
March  1854  (when  his  brother  William  died),  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  is 
now  dead. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  having  considered  the  proof,  found 
that  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  death  of  Gavin  Maltman  had  been 
adduced,  and  that  the  presumption  in  favour  of  his  life  had  not  been  over* 
come,  and  therefore  superseded  further  consideration  of  the  daiins  in  the 
competition.    The  Court  adhered. 

Pet^  Geddes. — March  14. 
Process — JRecall  of  Inhibition, 
This  was  a  petition  by  William  Geddes  of  Highfield,  near  Tain,  for 
recall  of  an  inhibition  which  had  4>een  used  against  him,  proceeding  on 
the  dependence  of  a  summons  at  the  instance  of  his  wife.  The  summons 
concluded  to  have  it  found  and  declared  that  the  petitioner  was  not  en- 
titled to  sell  or  alienate  any  part  of  the  heritable  property  disponed  in 
liferent,  to  the  pursuer,  by  a  deed  dated  6th  January  1859,  wit£K)nt  her 
consent;  and  also  concluding  to  have  the  petitioner,  Mr  Henry  Tod, 
W.S.,  the  custodier  of  the  deed,  brdained  to  register  it  in  the  Register  of 
Teinds,  and  in  the  General  or  Partidular  Register  of  Sasiaes,  in  terms  of 
the  clause  of  registration  therein  contained.  The  petitioner  aiFei«ed,*that 
the  said  deed  was  of  a  testamentary  character^  was  revpoable  by  him,  and 
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bad  been  revoked.  The  respondent  arerred  that  in  December  it  had 
come  to  her  knowledge  Uiat  the  petitioner  had  been  making  attempts  to 
sell  his  prqperty  of  Highfield,  concealing  from  intending  pnrchasers  the  fact 
of  his  having  ah'eadj  disposed  of  it  in  his  post-nuptial  settlement,  being 
the  deed  in  question*  The  defences  in  the  action  admitted  that  it  was  the 
defettder^g  purpose  to  raise  money  on  his  property  and  return  to  Australia. 
The  Ck)urt,  by  a  majority,  held  that,  as  the  deed  was  peculiar,  the  wife 
▼as  entitled  to  iiave  the  protection  of  the  inhibition,  to  preyent  alienation, 
iiotil  the  nature  of  her  rights  was  ascertained. 

Addie  v.  Young. — March  15. 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Removing. 
The  present  action  was  brought  by  Robert  Addie  of  View  Park,  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Lanarkahire,  against  John  Young,  a  tenant  of  two  parks 
belonging  to  the  pursuer,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  decerned  to  re- 
moTe  therefrom  at  Martinmas  1861.  The  defence  was,  that  the  parks 
bad  been  let  to  the  defender  for  seven  years,  from  Whitsunday  1855,  in 
terms  of  &  missive  of  lease  produced,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
bound  to  remove  till  Whitsunday  1862.  The  Sheriff-substitute  and 
Sheriff  sustained  the  defence.  The  pursuer  advocated ;  and  the  case 
haring  eome  before  this  Division,  the  pursuer  pleaded  that,  as  landlord, 
Ite  was  entitled  to  access  to  the  arable  ground  at  Martinmas,  to  prepare 
it  for  next  crop.    The  Court  adhered  to  the  Sheriff's  judgment. 

CessiOy  Shileto. — March  20. 
Bankruptcy — Forum  competens. 

The  pursuer  applied  for  the  benefit  of  cessio.  He  designed  himself  a 
commission  agent,  and  dealer  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  stated 
that  he  had  carried  on  business  in  London  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  in  the  habit  also  of  transacting  business  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
now  domiciled*  He  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  December  last, 
iod,  after  a  residence  of  forty  days,  raised  the  present  process.  From 
the  state  of  affairs  given  in  by  the  pursuer,  it  appeared  that  his  liabilities 
amonnted  to  about  L.2000,  and  that  his  assets  were  L.423.  Of  the 
1^2000  of  debts,  it  waa  stated  that  the  creditors  held  securities  to  the 
extent  of  about  L.ISOO,  and  that  of  the  assets  only  L.43  was  now  avail- 
^^tj  the  rest  having  been  lost  to  the  pursuer,  in  consequence  of  the  bank- 
niptcy  of  one  of  his  debtors.  All  the  credit,ors  resided  in  England,  and 
^  pursuer  had  no  property  whatever  in  Scotland.  He  had  granted  a 
bOI  on  3d  December  1861,  for  L.12,  10s.,  to  one  of  his  English  creditors, 
Uid  he  was  charged  to  make  payment.  On  the  expiry  of  the  charge  a 
fiftt  was  obtained  but  it  was  not  put  in  force. 

The  Court,  in  Uie  circumstances,  held  that,  as  there  was  no  reason 
|^>M  why  the  pursuer  did  not  apply  to  the  Insolvent  Court  in  England, 
vkere  all  his  cseditors  resided,  and  all  bis  property  was  situated,  the 
ftctiou  should  be  dismissed. 

M.  P.,  Ptfb's  Trustees. — Man^  20. 
Trust — Assignation — Bill  of  Exchange, 
The  fond  in  medio  in  this  multiplepoinding  is  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
pooads,  left  by  a  testator  to  his  daughter  in  liferent^  and  to  two  other 
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parties  in  fee.  The  liferentrix  died  in  April  1858,  and  the  fund  then 
vested  in  the  fiars.  This  action  was  raised  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  one  of  the  fiars  was  sequestrated  in  July  1860.  The  present  compe 
tition  is  between  the  trustee  on  her  sequestrated  estate,  and  two  parties 
claiming  to  be  her  assignees,  under  assignations  completed  before  seques- 
tration. One  of  the  alleged  assignees  founded  on  a  deed  of  agreement 
dated  and  intimated  in  October  1858,  by  which  the  fiar  consented  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  paid  over  to  the  claimant  by  the  testamentaiy 
trustees,  and  authorized  and  directed  the  trustees  to  pay  it ;  and  this 
claim,  founded  on  the  agreement,  was  lodged  in  the  mnltiplepoindiog  in 
March  1859,  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  sequestration. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Einloch)  held  that  the  assignation  was  absolate 
and  sufficient,  and  was  completed  before  the  sequestration,  the  prodaction 
of  the  minute  agreement  in  the  process  being  judicial  intimation.  The 
Court  unanimously  adhered. 

The  other  claimant  founded  on  a  document  addressed  by  the  fiar  to 
the  testamentary  trustees,  in  the  following  terms : — '  L.150.  Edinbni^gh, 
12th  March  1856.— Three  months  after  date  pay  to  A.  B.,  or  to  his 
order,  within  the  office  of  the  Caledonian  Banking  Company,  the  sum  of 
L.150,  for  value  received.  (Signed)  B.  S.*  The  trustees  having  refused 
to  accept  on  presentment,  the  document  was  protested  as  a  bill  for  non- 
acceptance  and  for  non-payment,  and  there  the  matter  rested,  until  the 
claim  founded  on  the  document  was  lodged  in  process  in  March  1859. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Court  held  that  this  document  constitated 
a  sufficient  assignation,  and  was  completed  by  judicial  intimation  prior  to 
sequestration. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed  that  nothing  was  better  settled 
than  this,  that  no  special  form  or  words  of  direct  conveyance  were  neces- 
sary for  the  assignation  of  moveables.  Assignation  was  an  anthoritj  in 
writing  to  pay  over  or  deliver  a  moveable  fund  or  subject,  which,  when 
charged,  would  transfer  the  fund  or  subjects  to  the  party  in  whose  favoor 
the  order  was  granted.  The  document,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
whether  a  good  bill  or  no,  was  a  good  precept  or  order  on  the  trustees  to 
pay.  It  was  a  subsisting  order  on  them  to  pay  the  money  at  the  date  of 
the  mnltiplepoinding  being  raised,  and  it  was  duly  intimated  by  the  paj^ 
lodging  his  claim. 
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The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  Ctit  of 
Edinburgh  v.  The  Secretary  for  War. — March  4. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  in  certain 
actions  originally  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  principal  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  Ordnance.  The  point  involved  was  the  right  to  a  strip  of  land 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,  called  the  Castle  Banks, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  War  Department  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The 
civic  authorities  of  Edinburgh  contended  that  the  land  in  question  belonged 
to  the  city,  under  a  charter  of  1603,  granted  to  them  by  King  James  TL, 
called  the  Golden  Charter.  The  Court  below  decided  two  questions 
raised  before  them  in  favour  of  the  Crown — ^first,  whether  the  Castle 
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Banks  belonged  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  town ;  and  whether,  if  these  banks 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  the  line  of  boundary  clcdmed  by  the  Crown  was 
the  trae  boundary  between  the  property  of'  the  Crown  and  the  town. 
The  present  appeal  was  then  brought. 

Their  Lordships,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the  Court  below,  affirmed 
their  decision,  and  dismissed  the  appeal. 


d^uglisji  €ut5. 


ExBBZZLKMBNT. — ^The  prisoner,  the  cashier  and  collector  of  a  numufacturing 
fino,  had,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  yearly  salary,  a  per-centage  on  the  profits  made 
by  the  film,  bat  was  not  to  be  liable  for  its  losses ;  and  he  had  no  control  oyer 
the  management  of  the  busineBS.  It  was  held,  be  might  be  indicted  as  a  servant 
for  embeoling  the  monies  of  the  firm.  Pollock,  G.  B. :  It  was  contended  at  the 
trud,  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  a  per-centage  on  the  profits,  he  was  a  partner 
with  the  iirosecutors,  and  not  liable  to  be  convicted  of  embezzlement.  That 
point  ig  reserved  for  inquiry.  Even  if  the  language  used  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  a  partner  with  the  prosecutor,  as  to  third  parties  he  clearly 
▼as  not  a  partner  inter  «e,  so  as  to  enable  him,  who  was  the  servant,  to  help 
himielf  to  his  masters'  money.— (12.  v.  Macdonald^  31  L.  J.,  Ma.  C.  67.) 

AiDioifT. — ^In  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  husband's  income  has  altered, 
permanent  alimony  will  be  award^  upon  the  income  upon  which  alimony  pen- 
dente lite  was  allotted,  and  neither  party  will  be  allowea  to  dispute  the  correct- 
nesB  of  the  estimate  then  taken.  Quasre, — ^Whether,  upon  the  application  for 
pennaoent  alimony,  a  party  can  show  that  there  has  been  such  alteration  in  the 
husband's  income,  unless  he  has  previously  filed  a  pleading  setting  forth  the 
lacts  on  which  he  relies.— (Frani:*  v.  Franks,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  25.) 

Collusion. — In  order  to  establish  a  charge  of  collusion  against  the  petitioner 
&Qd  the  respondent  in  a  suit  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
^t  there  was  some  tmderstanding  or  agreement  between  them ;  and  therefore, 
vhere  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  them  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  divorce,  pre- 
dated cross-petitions,  and  the  husband's  petition  was  dismissed  upon  his  own 
application,  and  he  abstained  from  making  any  defence  to  his  wife's  petition, 
the  judge-ordinary  directed  the.  jury,  that,  u  that  course  had  not  been  taken  in 
ooittequenoe  of  any  understanding  or  agreement  between  the  parties,  but  each 
"^  ftcted  independently  of  the  other,  the  petitioner  was  not  giulty  of  collusion. 
-{Geihin  V.  Oethin,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  43.) 

^  CoromoiTAL  Will. — ^Where  a  testator  made  a  will  in  case  of  a  contingency, 
*^«ld  anything  happen  to  me  on  my  passage  to  Wales,  or  during  my  stay,' 
>&d  returned  to  his  home  safely,  the  Court  held  that  the  will  was  concUtxonal, 
«m1,  the  contingency  not  having  occurred,  that  it  was  ineffectual.  The  Court 
will  hold  a  paper  to  be  testamentary  which  is  in  due  form  and  duly  executed, 
^^out  looking  at  its  contents,  even  though  they  are  manifestly  nugatory.  To 
^titute  an  adherence,  since  the  Wills  Act,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
fonnalitieB  required  to  the  due  execution  of  a  will.  Sir  C.  Cresswell  thought 
^  writbg  was  testamentary,  but  conditional.  There  was  evidence  of  adher- 
ence; but  it  was  contended  that  such  evidence  could  not,  since  the  statute  of 
If  v^*'  ^  ^^»  establish  the  will.  All  the  cases  cited  were  before  the  statute 
w  Victoria.  In  principle,  it  is  like  the  case  of  a  will  made  by  a  married  wonuin 
JJiKHit  the  consent  of  her  husband,  which,  before  the  statute,  might  be  estab- 
'''^  hj  a  parol  recognijdon  after  the  husband's  death,  but  no  such  operation 
«wd  he  given  to  it  now.— (i2o6«rtt  t.  Roberts^  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  46.) 
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FATUn-'S^eifioatum  Clatmed.-^*  TbtfooMtiuetioii  d  naping  mniuaau- 
ooidiiig  to  the  improTamenti  before  deicribed,  that  k^to  nj,  the e^nstracAingtti 
vhmg  of  hokliiig-fingw8»  cuttiiig-bUideB,  and  gathaiBg-iedB  j^^fjgfoc^Ydj^  u\!t- 
fore  deeciibed,  and  the  embodiment  of  those  parts  as  ao  constructed  and  placed, 
all  or  any  of  them,  in  machines  for  reaping  purposes^  whether  such  machmesire 
constructed  in  other  respects  as  before  descnbed,  or  however  dae  the  same  msj 
in  other  respects  be  constructed.'  The  published  description  of  a  previoos  patent 
machine  stated  it  to  be  *  for  improvements  in  that  kind  of  machine  in  which  tbe 
grain  is  cut  by  the  serrated  edge  of  a  straight  and  vibrating  cutter,  operated  hj 
a  crank,  the  grain  sustained  bv  fingers.  The  blade  is  serrated  like  a  sickk,  ex- 
cept that  the  angle  of  the  teeth  is  reversed  for  every  alternate  tooth.  .  .  .  Tlie 
fingers  for  supporting  the  grain  are  spear-formed.'  Held  by  the  CJourt  of  Ex. 
(Bramwell,  B.,  diss,),  that  in  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  the  subeeqnent 
patent,  the  defendant  was,  by  reason  of  this  prior  publication,  entiUed  to  a  rer- 
dict  on  the  plea  that  the  invention  was  not  new.--(M^Cormack  v.  Gray,  31 L 
J.,  Ex.  42.) 

Salv^agb^ — ^The  screw  steamship  E.  H.,  on  her  voyage  from  OroBBtadt  to 
London,  sustained  damage  to  her  screw,  when  she  waa  fallen  in  wit^  by  theGty 
of  Hamburgh,  who  proffered  her  assistanoe  and  took  her  in  tow ;  bat  after 
having  towed  her  some  distance,  the  rope  parted,  and  the  £•  fi.  drifted  &«a; 
and  was  lost  sight  of.  Heid  that  no  salvage  was  due,  because-  the  efforts  to 
salve  had  not  been  attended  with  Buccess.  Dr  Lushington:  The  pdndpleve 
always  act  upon  is,  that  the  service  must  be  suoceasf ul.  At  the  same  time,  ii  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  salvage  service,  that  the  ship  nlred 
should  be  brought  into  port,  as,  for  examine,  in  the  case  where  a  ship  is  &it  in 
the  sand|  and  another  ship  tows  her  off  and  leaves  her ;  for  she  is  brought  into 
a  state  of  safety  by  being  towed  off  the  bank. — (The  Edward  HqwIoMj  31 L 
J.,  Fr.  M.  and  A.  46.) 

Contract. — ^Plaintiff  having  sold  com  by  sample,'  to  be  delivered  to  the  par- 
chaser  at  his  mill  at  B.,  sent  the  com  by  the  defendants,  railway  carriers,  pajisg 
the  freight  to  B.  station,  and  an  extra  sum  for  cartage  to  the  mill.'  In  purBoance 
of  general  orders  previously  given  by  the  consignee  to  the  defendants,  but  not 
communicated  to  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  1^  the  wheat  at  their  station  at 
B.,  and  advised  the  consignee  of  its  arrival,  who  examined  it,  but  left  it  there 
for  two  months,  and  aftenrarda  refused  to  take  it.  Hie  wheat  was  det^iorated 
in  quality  during  that  time.  Held,  that  the  def^bnts  were  not  liable  to  an 
action  by  the  pluntiff  for  not  delivering  at  the  mill,  since  the  non-deHvery  tbere 
was  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  consignee ;  and  that  it  made  no  diffoenee  in 
this  respect  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  the  price  of  the  wheat  from  the 
piurchasier,  in  consequence  of  there  bong  no  aco^tance  of  the  wheat  withxn  tbe 
meaning  of  the  statute  of  frauds.— (Xoiuft>n  ^  N,'  W^  Ry.  Co.  v.  Bartlett,  SI  L- 
J.,  Ex.  92.) 

Masxbr  and  Servant.— When  a  Strang^  invited  by  a  servant  to  assist 
him  in  his  work,  was,  while  engaged  in.  giving  such  assistance,  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  another  servant  of  the  same  master  in  the  course  of  his  em^j- 
ment, — Held^  that  the  stranger  could  not  hold  the  master  responsible.  The 
stranger,  by  volunteering  his  assistance,  could  not  impose  upon  the  master  a 
greater  liability  than  that  in  which  he  stood  towards  his  own  servant ;  sjid 
Uierefore,  if  the  master  take  care  that  his  servants  are  persona  of  competent 
skill  and .  carefulness,  he  is  not  liable  for  any  injury  tnat  one  may  receire 
through  the  negligence  of  another.— (Po^^er  v.  Faulkner,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  (Ex* 
Chi)  30.) 

Contempt  of  Goust. — The  use  of  tlureatening  expreauona  to  a  person  cog- 
nizant of  facta  in  issue  in  a  suit^  with  ibe  intention  of  intimidating  him  aad 
preventing  him  from  giving  evidence  at  l^e  hearing,  is  a  contempt  of  Court.— 
{Shaw  V.  Shaw.  81  L.  J.,  Fr.  and  M.  35.) 
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GuARASHB.— ^A  gUMMBttie  IB  the  •foQewing  fram — ^^GeiitkBeB,*-^^^  Mr  D. 
iiifbnns  mie  yoa  requm  some  pereoB  as  guarantee  for  goocbmi^lied  to  him  by 
you  in  hbs  ouBiDeaB,  I  hare  so  objectton  to  act  aa  such  for  payment  oi  yowr 
acooont,' — is  net  on  its  face  a  guaraatie  in  respect  of  a  past  supply,  but  ie  te  be 
md  as  ifor  gfXidB  to  be  sapplied.  Pollock,  0.  B. :  The  guarantee  either  is  am^ 
bignoos,  in  which  ca«e  parol  eyidence  may  be  given ;  or  it  is  to  be  read,  as  I 
tlunk  it  sfaoiM  be  read,  namely,  as  a  guarantee  for  goods  to  be  snpi^ed.  Look-^ 
ing  to  this  document  as  a  mercantile  instmmeikt,  I  enteitain  no  oeubt  that  it 
was  giyen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  goods,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  requiiing  a  guarantee  lor  a  part  supply,  which  would  be  merely  a  gua- 
nmtee  for  an  existing  debt. — {Hoady.  Grac€^  31  L.  Z^  Ex.  9&) 

Easeheiit. — ^Tb  an  action  for  obstructing  the  Hght  and  tur  froth  entering 
pkintifi's  dweRmg-house ;  for  raasiDg  bnildlngB  al^ye  the  level  of  the  said 
!M)T]9e,  and  thereby  preventing  the  smoke  from  being  carried'  off  from  it  b^  the 
cMnmeys  of  such  house ;  and  for  pulling  down  certain  adjoining  buildings  of 
defendsuit,  by  which  plaintiff *8  house  was  deprived  of  the  Bupport  tb  which  it 
▼u  entitled,  defendant  pleaded  for  a  defence  upon  equitable  grounds,  that  the 
gtievftooes  oompkuaed  of  were  occasicmed  l^  defendant  palling  down  a  mes- 
suage of  his  and  effecting  another  messuage  in  lieu  of  it,  and  ttmt  defoidant-so' 
palkddovn  the  one  messuage  and  erected  tiie  other,  and  exp^ided  thereby  huge 
6QID8  of  money,  witii  the  knowledge,  aequiescenee,  and  consent  of  plaintiff,  and 
o&  the  faith  that  plaintiff  so  knew  of,  and  acquiesced  in,  and  consented  to 
defendant  so  pullingdown  the  one  metBUage  and  erecting  the  other,  and  8o«pend- 
iog  BQch  sums  of  money.  Defendant  b&g  under  terms  not  to  rely  on  such 
plea  as  amounting  to  a  common  law  plea  of  leave  and  license,  pkintiff  replied 
thereto,  upon  equitable  grounds,  that  the  pladntiff  acquiesced  and  consented  as 
m  that  plea  mentioned  upon  the  faith  of  raise  representations  made  to  him  by 
defendant,  viz.,  iiiat  the  grievabces  complained  of  would  not  result  from  the 
pulling  down  of  the  one  and  erecting  the  other  messuage,  and  expending  of  the 
money  as  in  the  plea  mentioned.  It  was  held  that  the  plea  was'  good  as  an 
equitable  defence,  but  that  the  same  was  well  answered  by  the  replication. — 
(Daciw  V.  MarikaU,  0.  P.,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  31.) 

Collusion. — ^If  a  husband,  whose  wife  is  leading  a  life  of  prostitution,  pay 
KBonev,  or  cause  money  to  be  paid,  to  a  pereon  to  commit  an  act  of  aduhecy' 
with  her,  in  or^r  that  he  may  obtain  evidence  to  enable  him  to  institute  a  snxt 
for  a  diflBolntienof  his  marriage,  the  Court  will  not  grant  a  deovee  in  oonse* 
qnence  of  the  act  of  adultery  so  committed  with  his  concurrence.  But  whese 
A.,  a  Iriand  of- the  petitioner,  offered  B.  L.5,  if  he  would  ebtain  evidence  against 
&  respondent,  and^B.  made  an  axrangement  with  the  co-respondent  tibat  he^iould 
^xounit  adulterr  with  the  respondent  and  receive  half  the  money,  snd  iheadol- 
^  was  accordingly  committed,  and  the  money  paid  by  A.  and  divided  be- 
tween B.  and  the  co-respondent,  the  Judge  Ordinary  directed  the  jury  that  if 
toe  arrangement  between  B.  and  the  co-respondent  was  made  without  the- 
Knowledge  and' concurrence'  of  the  petitioner,  the  petitioner  would  be  entitled 
^adecreerby  reason  of  the  adultery  committed  in  ponmanoe  of  the'  aoranffe- 
"^-<'%y  ▼•  Sugg,  31 L.  J.,  B.  and  M.  41.) 

^'hcvt  asb  Trushw. — ^By  a  will,  appointing  three  persons.  A.,  B.,  and  Oi, 
^rortee^  it  was  provided  that  each  trustee  should  be  answerable  only  for  losses 
uiaing  from  hk  own  defaults,  and  not  for  the  acts  or  def aidts  of  his  co-trustees 
or  co-trustee ;  and,  particularly,  that  any  trustee  who  should  pay  over  to  his 
^trustee,  or  should  do  or  concur  in  any  act  enabling  his  co-trustee  to  receive 
uij  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  will,  should  not  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  due 
^tication  thereof,  nor  should  such  trustee  be  subsequently  rendered  responsible 
^  tt  expreas  notice  or  intimation  of  the  actual  misapplication  of  the  same  monies. 
^  Se|itonber  1857  the  three  trustees  signed  a  receipt  for  a  portion  of  the 
^ust-fnnd,  and  in  November  1857  they  signed  a  receipt  for  the  residue  thereof. 
^B  each  occasion  B.  and  G.  concurred  in  allowing  A.  to  receive  the  amounts 
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then  paid,  in  order  that  he  might  depodt  the  same  at  interest  in  the  joint  i 
of  the  trustees  in  some  joint-stock  bank,  until  an  eligible  investment  for  il>e 
fund  could  be  found.  In  1859  B.  and  0.  discovered  that  A.  never  made  vxj 
such  deposit,  but  that  he  applied  the  trust-fund,  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  to  las 
own  purposes.  Upon  a  bill  oy  the  cestuis  ^  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  makiiig 
B.  and  G.  liable  for  A.^s  misappropriation,  it  was  held,  affirming  the  decision  i 
one  of  the  Vice-Ghancellors,  tnat,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  indem- 
nit  J  clause,  the  act  and  concurrence  of  B.  and  G.,  in  enabling  A.  to  reoeiTe  and 
deal  with  the  fund,  did  not  render  them  liable  for  his  misappropriation  of  it. 
Lord  Westbury,  Gh. :  By  the  terms  of  the  clause,  the  trustee  was  exempted 
from  obligation — ^first,  when  he  received  the  money  and  handed  it  OTer  to 
another  tnistee  without  further  concern  ;  secondly,  when  he  permitted  his  co- 
trustee to  receive  the  money,  and  made  no  inquiry  as  to  its  application ;  thirdly, 
when  he  became  aware  of  a  misapplication  by  his  co-trustee,  and  wilfuDv  ab- 
stained from  noticing  it.  These  three  grounds  of  liability  were  well  knovn, 
and  they  were  met  by  words  forcible  enough  to  prevent  their  operalioD.— 
iWilJdns  V.  Hogg,  31  L.  J.,  Gh.  Ga.  41.) 

SuRViVANCE. — Husband  and  wife  having  died  by  the  same  calamity  (a  nul- 
way  accident),  administration  of  their  personal  estate  was  entnted  to  their  re- 
spective next  of  kin.  Sir  G.  Gresswell :  The  principle  on  which  the  Court  haie 
acted  in  several  cases  where  the  death  of  husband  and  wife  have  taken  place 
about  the  same  time,  has  been,  that  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  one  har- 
xng  stuvived  the  other,  the  next  of  kin  of  each  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  admi- 
nistration. 

Railway  Statutes. — ^The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  defendants* 
railway  declared  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  prevent  the  ownen, 
leasees,  or  occupiers  of  lands  near  the  company^s  railway,  from  making  railwajs, 
roads,  etc.,  across  the  company's  railway,  and  to  use  such  railway,  roads,  etc., 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others  to  whom  they  might  give  leave,  and  in 
such  way,  and  for  such  purposes  as  they  might  require ;  and  the  company  should 
not  be  entitled  to  demand  tonnage  or  compensation  for  the  making  of  such  raiJ- 
way  or  the  passing  of  goods,  persons,  horses,  carts,  etc.,  along  such  railwaj. 
Vice-Ghancdlor  Kinderuey,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Mr  Baron  Channell,  de- 
cided (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Willcs)  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
the  owner  of  adjoining  lands,  was  not  entitled  to  use  any  railway  made  by  him 
over  the  defendants*  Une  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passengers  and  goods  as  a 
public  carrier,  charging  fairs  or  tolls  for  the  same ;  but  only  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  more  beneficial  use  of  his  own  lands  or  those  of  others  whom  he 
might  authorize.  But  it  was  held  upon  appeal  (the  Lords  Justices  agreeing  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Willes),  that  pluntiff  was  entitled  to  use  his  line  of 
railway  as  a  common  railway  carrier,  talung  tolls,  and  the  restrictive  words  of 
the  Vice-Ghancellor's  order  were  directed  to  be  struck  out.  Turner,  L.  J. :  The 
section  which  we  have  to  consider,  provides  that  no  injury  is  to  be  done  to  the 
railway,  and  that  the  free  passage  over,  along,  and  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
vented. To  the  extent  to  which  the  public  interest  is  concerned,  that  interest 
IS  thtis  secured ;  and  we  cannot,  I  think,  impute  to  the  Legislature,  in  an  act  of 
this  nature,  an  intention  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  Act,  to  prefer  the  private 
interests  of  the  landowners,  in  respect  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  their 
lajkdB.-^Hughes  v.  The  Ckester  and  Holyhead  Eail.  Co.^  31  L.  J.,  Gh.  Ga.  97.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  JUSTICE. 

No.  VI. 

HiYBG  in  our  last  chapter  given  a  short  acconnt  of  the  life  and 
ciiracter  of  Lord  Stair,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  other 
Senators  who  were  appointed  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Be- 


Sir  Robert  Nairn  of  Strathend  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Alyth,  in  August  1651.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  remained  there  in  captivity  till  the  Ee- 
storation  of  Charles  11.  The  restored  Prince  immediately,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1661,  appointed  him  one  of  the  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session  ; 
and,  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  January  1681,  as  a  further  recom- 
pense for  his  services  and  sufferings,  he  was  created  a  peer,  under 
tlie  title  of  Lord  Nairn.  It  would  appear  that  doubts  were  enter- 
^ined  whether  Nairn's  elevation  to  the  peerage  would  not  interfere 
^ith  his  continuing  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench.  To  remove 
these  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Court,  intimating  his  resolu- 
^oa  that  it  should  not  do  so.  In  our  day,  a  difficulty  of  the  kind 
woald  hardly  be  held  as  falling  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  king  or 
Government.  But,  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  the  limits  of  the 
I^^er  of  the  Executive  were  not  so  well  defined  as  they  are 
oow.  Nairn's  name  would  probably  be  unknown  to  history,  were 
^t  not  for  the  disgraceful  part  he  took,  or  rather,  which  was  taken 
fur  him,  as  a  Lord  of  Justiciary,  at  the  trial  of  Argyll.  For  a 
ff^  while  before  the  trial,  Nairn  had  been  so  old  and  infirm 
^hat  he  was  unable  to  take  his  turn  of  the  Outer  House  with 
the  other  judges ;  but  his  devotion  to  the  Court  was  too  well  known 
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to  allow  of  his  being  permitted  to  be  absent  on  so  critical  an  occasion 
as  the  trial  of  the  great  Whig  nobleman.  He  took  his  seat  accord- 
ingly, and  listened  for  a  time  to  the  debates  on  the  relevancy  of  the 
indictment.  As  the  debate  went  on,  he  became  so  fatigued,  that 
his  loyalty  could  bear  him  up  no  longer,  and  he  retired  to  bed. 
This  did  not,  however,  lead  to  an  adjournment,  but  the  debate  was 
allowed  to  go  on  to  its  conclusion.  When  the  Court  proceeded  to 
vote,  it  was  found  to  be  equally  divided — CoUinton  and  Kirkhouse 
being  against  the  relevancy,  while  Newton  and  Forret  were  in  favour 
of  it.  Lord  Queensberry,  who  presided  as  Justice-General,  was 
unwilling  to  vote;  and  *  therefore,'  says  Wodrow  (ii.  211),  ^  about 
the  middle  of  the  nighty  the  old  infirm  gentleman,  the  Lord  Nairn, 
behoved  to  be  wakened  out  of  bis  sleep,  raised  out  of  bed,  and 
brought  into  the  Court,  that  numbers  might  supply  the  want  of  law 
and  reason.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  he  had  not  been  present 
at  much  of  the  debate — ^his  vote  was  now  necessary ;  and,  to  supply 
that,  when  he  came  in,  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  read  over  tbe 
reasonings;  and  when  this  was  a-doing,  bis  Lordship  fell  asleep 
among  their  hands.  However,  he  knew  how  to  vote,  and  his  vot« 
with  the  other  two  carried  the  relevancy.'  It  is  needless  to  make 
any  remark  on  the  disgrace  attaching  to  all  the  actors  in  this  jndidal 
farce.  They  might  just  as  well  have  proceeded  at  once,  witbont 
enacting  it,  to  the  tragedy  which  followed.  Nairn  dragged  on  exist- 
ence till  1683,  when  he  fell  into  the  long  sleep. 

Bobert  Burnet  of  Crimond,  a  son  of  Burnet  of  Leys,  studied  law 
in  France,  and  was  admitted  advocate  in  1642.  He  was  a  keen 
opponent  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Nevertheless,  he  married 
Bachel  Johnston,  the  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
a  lady  zealously  devoted,  like  her  brother,  to  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
nant. Their  well-known  son.  Bishop  Burnet,  the  counsellor  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  historian  of  his  own  times,  did  not  inherit 
the  straightforward  character  of  either  parent ;  and,  like  most  men 
who  try  to  keep  well  with  all  parties,  he  secured  very  little  respect 
from  any.  But  this  is  anticipating.  Burnet's  opinions  were  so  well 
known,  that  even  his  near  relationship  to  Warriston  could  not  save 
him  from  several  years'  exile  during  the  Commonwealth.  One  of 
his  letters  to  his  brother-in-law  written  at  this  time,  and  preserved 
by  Hailes  (Memorials,  ii.  74),  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
accomplished  mind,  with  a  nature  at  once  brave  and  tolerant.    War- 
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riston  had  been  inqairlng  aboat  Sydeserf,  the  Bishop  of  Gallowaj, 
then  in  exile  along  with  Barnet,  who  thus  replies : — *  All  Scots  and 
English  here,  both  of  one  party  and  another,  respect  him ;  and  I 
assnre  yon  he  defends  the  Protestant  religion  stoutly  against  Papists; 
and  none  of  our  Scots  Papists  dare  meddle  with  him,  after  they  had 
once  essayed  him.    Be  not  too  violent,  then,  and  do  as  you  would 
be  done  to,  for  you  know  not  how  the  world  will  turn  yet.    I  shall 
not  seek  greater  punishment  of  my  greatest  enemies,  than  to  live  as 
miserable  a  life  as  he  says  he  has  lived,  and  I  know  I  have  lived; 
since  thb  business  began  ;  and  when  they  have  essayed  our  life  as 
long  as  we  have  done,  I  am  not  afraid  but  they  be  a  little  tamed, 
and  better  conditioned,  and  not  so  cruel-hearted.    It  is  a  wanton 
life  to  make  good  fare  upon  other  men's  purses,  and  lye  in  their 
wivesf  bosom  all  night,  and  then  urge  other  men  that  may  be  as 
good  and  acceptable  to  God  as  themselves,  to  be  persecuted.    Ali- 
qwd  dandum  httmanitoH  saltern  eharitati  Christiance,  for  me  Non 
maru$  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.    And  if  you  should  never  be 
so  violent  to  us,  yea,  if  you  should  bray  us  in  a  mortar,  that  will  not 
make  ns,  against  our  conscience,  to  be  of  your  mind.'    Ultimately 
lie  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  Cromwell  even  offered  to 
make  him  a  judge.    But  this  he  declined.    SUs  son  (Burnet,  i.  137) 
says,  that  <  when  he  who  brought  the  message  was  running  out  into 
Cromwell's  commendation,  my  father  told  a  story  of  a  pilgrim  in 
Popeiy,  who  came  to  a  church  where  one  Saint  Kilmaclotius  was  in 
great  reverence :  so  the  pilgrim  was  bid  pray  to  him ;  but  he 
answered,  be  knew  nothing  of  him,  for  he  was  not  in  his  breviary. 
Sut  when  he  was  told  how  great  a  saint  he  was,  he  prayed  this 
collect:   0  sancte  Kilmaclotij  tu  nobis  hactenus  es  ineognitusj  hoc 
tolum  a  te  rogOj  ut  si  bona  tua  nobis  non  prosinty  saltern  mala  ne  nocS" 
0^^'  At  the  Restoration,  Burnet  was  made  a  Senator  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  as  Lord  Crimond;  but  he  only  survived  his  appointment 
^very  few  months,  dying  in  August  1661.    Burnet  is  represented 
^  a  man  of  ability,  and  of  much  learning,  but  of  a  very  modest  and 
gentle  disposition.    One  would  like  to  know  how  a  man  of  such  a 
disposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  Episco- 
pacy and  the  Stuarts,  got  on  with  a  strong-minded  covenanting 
'%  like  his  wife,  of  whom  Hailes  (Memorials,  ii.  75)  tells  the  fol- 
lowmg  anecdote: — ^  While  her  son.  Bishop  Burnet,  was  minister  at 
Salton,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  during  the  delirium 
attending  his  distemper  imagined  that  he  was  to  entertain  Sharpe, 
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Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  "  Where  shall  we  find  a  place  for  the 
Archbishop?  "^  cried  he.  The  old  lady,  forgetful  of  her  son's  condition, 
answered,  "  Do  not  let  that  disturb  you,  my  dear ;  we  will  find  a 
place  for  him — ^in  the  hottest  corner  of  hell."'  Perhaps  the  worthy 
Episcopalian's  residence  in  the  Low  Countries  was  not  an  altogether 
involuntary  exile. 

Sir  James  Dundas  of  Arniston,  after  taking  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical Ufe,  was  appointed  an  Ordinary  Lord  in  1662.  He  did  not  long, 
however,  retain  his  seat  on  the  bench ;  for  in  the  ensuing  jear,  an 
Act  having  been  passed  requiring  all  official  persons  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  held  it  unlawful  to  taj^e  up  anns 
against  the  King,  and  abjuring  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
Dundas  at  once  resigned  his  place,  because  he  could  not  conscienti- 
ously subscribe  the  declaration.  Having,  nevertheless,  been  called 
npon  by  the  Court  to  subscribe,  he  returned  them  the  following  ad- 
mirable letter : — ^  May  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  did,  some  weeks 
ago,  send  a  demission  of  my  place  in  the  Sessione  to  the  Court,  which, 
I  hope,  is  before  this  time  presented  to  the  Ban^s  Most  Sacred 
Majestie,  whereby  I  am  altogether  incapacitated  to  give  obedience 
to  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  their  commands  laid  upon  me  as  one 
of  their  number,  by  their  letter  of  the  fyft  of  this  instant,  signed  bf 
your  Lordship  in  their  name.  This,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me  for 
not  waiting  upon  their  Lordships  on  Fryday  next,  according  to  their 
appointment,  and  shall  entreat  their  Lordships  may  believe  that 
though  I  shall  no  more  be  able  to  serve  them  as  a  public  minister, 
yet  I  shall  never  omit  any  thing  that  shall  be  in  my  power  as  a 
private  man,  whereby  I  may  witness  the  deep  sense  I  have  of  their 
Lordships'  civilitie  and  kindness  to  me  while  I  had  the  honour  to  sit 
among  them,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by,'  etc  On  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Arniston's  place  was  declared  vacant ;  but  it  was  not 
filled  up  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  was  frequently 
solicited  to  subscribe  the  declaration.  Ignorant  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  Government  proposed,  that  ^  althoagb, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  he  should  subscribe  simply f  He  should  be 
allowed,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  King,  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  he  took  the  oath '  (Haig  and  Brunton,  381).  He 
indignantly  refused  to  accept  the  proposal,  saying,  ^  I  have  repeatedly 
told  you,  that  in  this  affair  I  have  acted  from  conscience.  I  will 
never  subscribe  that  declaration,  unless  I  am  allowed  to  qualify  it; 
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and  if  mj  mb^eription  is  to  be  public^  I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  the 
tdvo  should  be  latentJ  Amiston  lived  till  1679.  His  son,  Sir 
Sobert,  was  made  an  Ordinary  Lord  in  1689,  and  his  grandson  and 
great-grandson  successively  became  Lord  President  of  the  Court,  in 
1748  and  1760.    A  good  name  is  a  splendid  inheritance. 

Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirleton  was  admitted  advocate  in  1633,  and 
soon  gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  part  he  took  in  con- 
dacting  the  defence  of  Lord  Balmerino.    About  1640  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  an  office  which 
belong  held.    In  1663  he  bought  Dirleton,  of  which  Lament  says 
(Diary,  167),  ^  it  stood  him  a  great  sowme  of  money,  and  was  looked 
oa  as  a  great  bargaine  and  purchase  at  that  time.'    In  1664  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Advocate  and  an  Ordinary  Lord  of  Session,  being 
the  last  person  who  held  both  these  offices  at  the  same  time.    Nisbet 
v'as  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  royal  policy,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, drew  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Presbyterians. 
'About  this  time,'  writes  Kirkton  (Church  of  Scotland,  p.  218),  *  Sir 
John  Nisbet  was  made  Advocate  in  place  of  Fletcher,  a  man  of  far 
iQore  dangerous  temper,  for  money  might  sometimes  have  hired 
Fletcher  to  spare  blood ;  but  Nisbet  was  always  so  sore  afraid  of 
losing  his  own  great  estate,  he  could  never,  in  his  own  opinion,  be 
officioQs  enough  to  serve  his  cruel  masters.'     Wodrow  (i.  293)  tells 
a  story  of  Nisbet's  having  entrapped  a  Presbyterian  woman,  of  the 
name  of  Mrs  Gray,  into  giving  evidence  against  her  friends  by  send- 
ing her  husband's  ring  to  her,  which  he  took  off  his  finger  by 
stratagem.    We  would  hope  the  story  is  not  true,  but  it  is  too  much 
^a  piece  with  the  ministerial  policy  of  the  times.    Devoted  to  the 
Court  as  he  was,  Nisbet,  in  1669,  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
Charles'  design  to  establish  a  standing  militia.    It  was  probably  this 
fact  in  his  history  which  led  Burnet  (i.  484)  to  observe  that  *  he 
^as  a  person  of  great  integrity,  only  he  loved  money  too  much ; 
but  he  always  stood  firm  to  the  law.'     In  1677,  Nisbet,  having 
offended  Lord  Hatton,  Lauderdale's  brother,  was  obliged  to  resign 
Ws  office,  being  succeeded  as  Lord  Advocate  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
I^enzie.    He  died  in  1687.     Nisbet  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
^th  in  law  and  literature.     Forbes,  in  his  preface  to  the  Journal  of 
^he  Session,  p.  xli.,  says  he  long  acted  as  commissary,  ^  which  led 
bim  to  make  uncommon  researches  into  the  consistorial  law,  of  the 
^^  whereof  perhaps  the  burning  of  his  house  deprived  the  learned 
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world,  where  he  lost  a  carious  Greek  manuscript,  written  with  bis 
own  hand,  for  recovery  whereof  he  offered  L.IOOO  sterling  to  any 
person  that  would  restore  it.'  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  comparison 
of  him  with  Sir  John  Gilmour  is  too  well  known  to  require  repeti- 
tion here.  That,  however,  which  makes  Lord  Dirleton's  name  most 
familiar  to  us,  is  his  being  the  author  of  the  well-known  ^  Doubts.' 
These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  unsolved  questions  of  law,  which 
Dirleton  collected  while  he  was  Lord  Advocate,  and  which  were 
reduced  to  order  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Whitelaw,  and 
published  in  1698,  along  with  his  ^  Decisions.'  Dirleton's  'Doubts,* 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  '  resolved  and  answered  by  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Goodtrees,'  Lord  Advocate  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary  and  Anne.  Lord  Advocates  of  those  times  were  either  less 
busy  or  more  industrious  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Sir  Peter  Wedderbum  of  Gosford  was  admitted  advocate  in 
1642,  and  promoted  to  the  bench  in  1668.  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
says  of  him  :  '  Wedderbumus  morum  probitate  judices  clienti  con- 
ciliabat,  dicendique  suavitate  eos  corrumpere  potuisset,  si  voluisset; 
nihil  autem  ille  in  facto,  nisi  quod  verum,  nee  in  jure,  nisi  qnod 
justum,  pathetice  urgebat.'  Gosford  is  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
decisions  from  1668  to  1677.  He  was  very  highly  respected  bj 
his  brethren  on  the  bench ;  and  accordingly,  in  1679,  Fountainball 
relates  (i.  48)  that,  ^  President  Stair  being  at  London,  the  Lords, 
according  to  their  custom,  and  the  warrant  given  them  by  the  93d 
Act,  Pari.  1579,  elected  Lord  Gosford  Vice-President.  Some  thought 
that  Collington  or  Strathurd,  as  the  eldest  Senators,  might  preside, 
conform  to  the  93d  Act,  Pari.  1540 ;  others,  that  the  King  might 
name  one  to  supply  the  President's  place  in  his  absence,  as  was  done 
in  the  42d  Act,  Pari.  1537.'     Gosford  died  in  November  1679. 

Charles  Maitland  of  Hatton  was  a  son  of  the  first  Earl,  a  brother 
of  the  famous  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  ultimately  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  himself.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  created  Master 
and  General  of  the  Mint, — a  department  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
daring  the  Commonwealth,  so  much  so,  that  the  new  Master  had  to 
get  authority  from  the  Estates  ^  to  search  for  and  inquire  after  wher 
he  can  find  any  of  the  tooUs  or  work-loomes  belonging  to  the  Conzie- 
house.'  In  1670  he  was  appointed  an  Ordinary  Lord  of  Session, 
and  in  the  following  year  Treasurer-Depute  of  Scotland.    At  this 
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time,  his  biother,  the  Dake  of  Lauderdale,  governed  Scotland  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner ;  and  Hatton  acted  as  his  deputy,  or,  as 
Wodrow  (i.  345)  calls  him,  his  *  great  doer/  during  his  freqaent 
attendance  at  the  English  Court.     The  mode  in  w|iich  he  admini- 
stered affairs  was  such   as  to  have  excited  against  him  popular 
hatred  even  greater  than  that  which  was  entertained  against  his 
brother.     The  tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  people,  and  the  inso- 
lence he  used  towards  the  nobility,  united  all  classes  in  a  feeling  of 
bitter  hostility  to  him.     This  showed  itself  frequently,  even  whilst 
Lauderdale  retained  his  power ;  but  the  Duke's  downfall  was  the 
signal  for  its  fiercest  manifestation.    In  1681  he  was  accused  in 
Parliament  of  having  perjured  himself  at  the  trial  of  Mitchell  for 
s\^(K)tiDg  at  Archbishop  Sharpe.     Hatton  had  been  one  of  those  to 
vbom  Mitchell  had  made  a  confession,  on  a  promise  being  made  by 
them,  on  the  part  of  Lauderdale,  that  his  life  would  be  saved 
(Bomet,  ii.  126).     But  when  examined  at  the  trial,  he  denied  that 
any  such  promise  had  been  given,  although  Lord  Kincardine  had 
letters  under  his  hand  in  his  possession,  ^  in  which  the  matter  was 
truly  related^  that  upon  promise  of  life  he  had  confessed  the  fact' 
(Burnet,  ii.  130).    The  accusation,  which  must  have  ended  in  a 
conviction,  was  not  finally  disposed  of,  in  consequence  of  the  timely 
adjournment  of  Parliament.    Fountainhall  (i.  150)  says,  in  regard 
to  it,  *Bnt  it  had  the  effect  of  MachiavePs  advice,  Calumniare  audac- 
t^i  aliquid  semper  adhcerebit.     Some  made  a  mock  allusion  to  the 
old  history  de  Haitone  quodam  A,  Episcopo  Moguniino perjuro,  who, 
by  a  false  oath,  beguiled  Albert,  Earl  of  Bamberus,  and  betrayed 
him  to  tlie  Emperor  Lewis  the  Fourth.    The  ridiculous  allusion  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  name.'    Another  leading  charge  against  Hat- 
ton was,  that,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  he  had  tampered  with  the  coin- 
age, and  had  issued  much  light,  and  even  base  money,  on  a  design 
to  enrich  himself.     In  1682,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  this  charge.     The  Commissioners,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  nearly  all  bitter  opponents  of  the  accused,  and  they  cannot  be 
8aid  to  have  given  him  a  fair  trial.     Their  report  was  so  strongly 
against  him,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  was  directed  to  prosecute  him  for  malversation.    The  re* 
suit  of  the  prosecution  was,  that  the  Court  ordained  him  to  pay  a 
^ery  large  sam  to  the  King,  who  compromised  the  matter,  on  con- 
dition of  Hatton's  paying  L.20,000  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Aber- 
ieen  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse.    The  constabulary  of  Dundee 
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was  part  of  the  spoil  which  fell  to  the  latter,  who  took  his  title  from 
it  afterwards.  Laaderdale  dying  in  1683,  Hatton  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  and  in  1686  he  was  re-appointed  a  Privy  Coondllor  b; 
James  II.,  whose  purposes  he  had  often  served.  He  died  in  1691, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  indifferent  reputation. 

Sir  Andrew  Bamsay  of  Abbotshall  was  originally  a  merchant  in 
Edinburgh,  of  which  city  he  was  elected  Provost  in  1654.  Lander- 
dale  about  that  time  obtained  from  the  King  a  charter,  erecting 
Leith  into  a  burgh  of  regality,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown. 
This  he  used  as  a  means  of  extracting  money  from  the  corporation 
of  Edinburgh ;  for,  says  Mackenzie  (Memoirs,  p.  25),  ^  he  boasted 
to  settle  a  trade  in  Leith  that  would  break  theirs.'  Bamsay  indaced 
his  colleagues  in  the  Town  Council  to  give  Lauderdale  L.5000 
(Maitland,  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  98,  says  L.6000)  for  his  rights 
under  the  charter.  Lauderdale,  on  the  other  hand,  ^  in  requital  o{ 
that  favour,  obtained  L.200  sterling  per  annum,  settled  upon  tk 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  ;^and  caused  the  King  give  him  L.4000  ster- 
ling for  his  comprising  of  the  Bass,  a  rock  barren  and  useless. 
[Thus,  they  were  kind  to  one  another  upon  his  Majesty's  ezpences.]' 
(Mackenzie's  Memoirs,  p.  25.)  Sir  Andrew  was  re-elected  Fivrost 
in  1662  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  use  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  means,  maintained  himself  in  that  position  until 
1673.  As  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  he  presided  in  the  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  then  a  body  of  considerably  more  authority  than  at 
present.  He  was  also  Commissioner  for  the  city  in  Parliament ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  all  these  offices,  he  possessed  much  influence,  which  he 
used  so  thoroughly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lauderdale,  that  the  latter 
made  him  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1671  appointed  him  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  College  of  Justice.  In  regard  to  this  last  appointment 
Mackenzie  says  (Memoirs,  p.  240),  ^  Lauderdale,  by  promoting  four 
(ignorant  persons)^  who  had  not  been  bred  as  lawyers,  without  inter- 
ruption, and  in  two  years  time,  to  be  judges  in  it,  viz.,  HattoD,  Sir 
Andrew  Eamsay,  Mr  Robert  Prestoun,  and  Pittrichie,  rendered 
thereby  the  Session  the  object  of  all  men*s  contempt.  And  the  ad- 
vocates being  disobliged  by  the  regulations,  did  endeavour,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  to  discover  to  the  people  the  errors  of  those  who  bad 
(ppprest)  oppos'd  them;  and  they  being  now  become  numerous, 
and  most  of  them  being  idle,  though  men  of  excellent  parts,  want- 
ing ratlier  clients  than  wit  and  learning,  that  society  became  the  on)/ 
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distributors  of  fame,  and,  in  efibct,  the  fittest  instmmints  for  til 

ilteratioDS.     For  such  as  \i'ere  eminent  did^  by  their  authority^  and 

each  as  were  idle,  by  weli-contriv'd  and  witty  raillery,  make  what 

impressions  they  pleas'd  upon  the  people.'     We  shoold  like  to  see 

some  of  these  ancient  sqnibs ;  but,  doubtless,  they  became  the  prey 

^die  butterman  and  the  trunk-maker  well  nigh  two  centuries  ago. 

Tk  GoTemment  of  the  present  day  should  be  yery  careful  in  the 

jndidal  appointments  they  make ;  for  there  is  an  immense  amount^ 

oertaittly  of  idleness,  and  presumably  of  wit,  in  the  Parliament 

Effve  at  this  writing.    Unfitness  for  the  judicial  office  to  which  ho 

bdlieen  appointed  was  not,  however,  the  only  ground  of  complaint 

Bfuart  Bamsay.    He  had,  within  his  own  sphere,  actdd  fully  up  to 

tktstmnical  example  of  his  patron  Lauderdale,  and  had  never 

KnfU  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  clearing  out  of  his  path 

tevho  would  have  obstructed  him  in  it,  however  reputable  they 

BB^  be.     The  opponents  of  Lauderdale  thought^  too,  that  they 

m^  deal  a  severe  blow  at  the  Commissioner,  if  they  could  deprive 

iion  of  the  Provost's  influence  in  the  Parliament  and  the  Convention. 

Maekenzie's  account  of  the  m^sures  they  adopted  is  so  interesting) 

tkt  we  give  it  entire  (Memoirs,  pp.  260-2) :  *  The  party  finding 

ikt  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  then  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  did  much 

oflnence  the  burghs  by  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  leading  vote, 

rad  bj  the  eminent  interest  that  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  has 

^ays  amongst  the  burghs,  which  Sir  Andrew  bad  much  improVd 

W  his  being  long  continud  and  highly  therein  supported,  they 

tbenefbre  resolv'd  to  declare  him  incapable ;  and  in  order  thei^eto, 

Bn  impeachment  was  given  in  against  him,  being  presented  by  the 

£atl  of  Eglintoun.    But  it  was  contended  'Hhat  it  behov'd  to  be 

ugn'd  by  some  accuser,  else  it  could  not  be  receiv'd ;  and  if  any 

sodi  custom  were  receiv'd,  any  man's  reputation  might  easily  be 

toasted,  to  prevent  which  our  law  had,  in  imitation  of  the  civil  law, 

appointed  that  the  accuser  should  find  surety  to  insist  under  a  liquid 

f'Oialty.''    To  which  it  was  answer'd^  '^  that  though  private  accusers 

^exB  obliged  to  sign  their  accusations,  yet  it  was  lawful  for  the  Pap- 

Jiament  to  accuse  any  man,  in  which  pursuits,  at  the  people's  in- 

^«uee,  no  surety  could  be  found :  And  it  was  fit  that,  since  some  men 

»«re  fio  powerful  that  no  private  men  durst  undertake  them,  there- 

^  the  Parliament  should  insist  against  them^  by  which  means 

P^^  men  might  be  deterr'd  from  oppression,  and  public  justice 

TOU  Vl.-^rO.  UtV.  MAT  1862,  « «  ' 
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might  be  the  easilier  satisfied."    Upon  the  debate,  his  Majesljs 
Advocate  was  desired  to  give  his  name  to  the  pursuit,  it  being  allegd 
Aat  he  was  thereto  oblig'd  ratiane  offieiij  as  being  in  law  ca/utnuta- 
tor  publicua ;  but  this  he  declin'd,  contending  most  justly  that  be  was 
not  the  Parliament's,  but  the  King's  is^rvant,  and  therefore  be 
would  pursue  no  man  without  express  warrant  from  the  King  or  bis 
Commissioner ;  nor  knew  he  the  Parliament  to  h*ave  any  anthoritr, 
except  with  the  King's  concourse,  for  they  were  only  his  great 
Council.    This  forc'd  Sir  Andrew's  enemies  to  prevail  with  somerf 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  sign  an  accusation  against  him,  bearisj 
that,  <'  albeit  by  the  Act  against  billeting,  it  was  declared  a  crime 
in  any  man  to  endeavour  to  thrust  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  oct 
of  their  employment,  without  a  formal  and  legal  sentence ;  yet  be, 
the  said  Sir  Andrew,  had  procured  a  letter  from  his  Majes^  ^ 
thrust  Mr  James  Rocheid  out  of  his  employment  as  town-cIeit<^ 
Edinburgh ;  and  albeit  the  making  lies  betwixt  the  King  audi* 
people  was  punbhable  by  death,  yet  he  had  represented  tola 
Majesty  that  the  town  had  risen  in  a  tumult  against  the  King,  tA 
had  thereupon  procured  another  letter,  commanding  the  Fii? 
Council  to  proceed  against  the  chief  citizens  as  malefactors." '   The 
blow  was  so  well  directed — ^for  Lauderdale  had  obtained  for  Sr 
Andrew  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  impeachment — that  the  onlj 
mode  of  escape  for  both  was,  that  the  latter  should  resign  his  offices, 
which  accordingly  he  did  in  November  1673.    When  James  IL 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  would  appear  to  have  remembered  Sir 
Andrew's  services,  for  he  made  him  a  Commissioner  for  trade,- 
post  for  which  he  was  certainly  much  better  fitted  than  for  a  seat] 
on  the  bench.    He  died  in  1688.  I 

I 
Sir  Thomas  Murray  of  Glendoick  was  appointed  an  Ordina 
Lord  in  May  1674,  along  with  Sir  David  Balfour  of  Forret.  Sd 
recent  appointments  of  Lauderdale's  having,  as  we  have  jast  sd 
diminished  the  reputation  of  the  Court,  their  Lordships  determifl 
to  take  steps  to  raise  it  again.  The  following  is  Dirleton's  accol 
of  the  matter  (Decisions,  pp.  71-2) : — *  The  King's  Majesty  havir 
by  two  letters  to  the  Lords  of  Session,  presented  Mr  David  Balfc 
of  Forret,  and  Mr  Thomas  Murray,  both  advocates,  to  be  Lordi 
Session,  it  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Lords,  that  seeing,  by  thel 
and  Acts  of  Parliament,  those  whp  are  to  be  admitted  to  be  Lol 
of  Session  should  be  tried,  therefore  the  trial  should  be  such  al 
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intended  by  the  law, — the  veiy  notion  of  trial  importing,  at  least,  a 
serious  if  not  a  strict  and  exact  way  of  trial.  This  was  moved, 
becanse  that  way  of  trial  had  become  of  late  so  perfunctorions,  and 
diets  causoy  that  it  Was  ridicnlous,  and,  in  effect,  a  mock  trial, — some 
of  the  Lords  being  appointed  to  examine  those  who  were  named  by 
the  Sing ;  and  after  they  had  asked  some  trivial  questions,  having 
made  report  that  they  foand  them  qualified,  albeit  it  was  not  only 
known  to  the  examiners,  bnt  to  all  the  Lords,  and  notour  to  the 
world,  that  thej  were  altogether  ignorant  both  of  law  and  practice, 
and  did  acknowledge  it  themselves,  not  daring  to  expose  themselves 
to  sit  in  the  Outer  House  as  Ordinaries,  they  prevailing  with  others 
of  the  Lords  to  go  out  and  officiate  for  them  as  curates.'  After 
discnssion,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  old  mode  of  private  trial, 
80  Far  as  Mairaj  and  Balfour  were  concerned ;  and  after  undergoing 
i^  thej  were  admitted  on  4th  June  1674.  The  deliberations  of  the 
Court  were,  however,  in  the  following  month,  embodied,  under  royal 
aothority,  in  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  which  still,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration,  regulates  the  admission  of  judges  into  our  Supreme  Civil 
Court  Murray  was  related  to  Lauderdale's  wife,  and  through  her 
iofloence  he  was  appointed  Clerk  Register  in  1677.  In  1681  he 
obtaioed  the  patent  for  publishing  his  well-known  edition  of  the 
Scots  Acts.    When  Lauderdale  fell,  he  lost  all  his  offices. 

Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Pitmedden  was  admitted  advocate  in 
1661,  and  appointed  an  Ordinary  Lord  in  1677.  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  Conmiisstoner  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  fix>m  1681  to 
to  1686.  Both  on  the  bench  and  in  Parliament  he  conducted  him- 
^f  with  the  greatest  independence,  and  offered  the  boldest  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  James  IL,  as  well  before  as  after  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Pitmedden's  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Laws  gave  such  offence  to  the  King,  that  his  Majesty  addressed  a 
l^ter  to  the  Court,  intimating  that,  ^  for  reasons  known  to  our  self, 
ve  have  thought  fit  to  remove  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Pitmedden 
bom  being  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.'  In  allud- 
H  to  his  treatment  at  the  King's  hand*s,  Pitmedden,  in  his  Notes 
(Ms.)  on  the  Books  of  Sederunt,  says,  *  St  Basil  being  invited  by 
^odestns,  by  command  of  Yalens  the  Emperor,  to  turn  Arian,  with 
» promise  of  rewards,  and  threatened  with  punishments  if  he  re- 
i^onied  not,  answered,  ''  Bewards  were  fit  to  tempt  children,  and 
|tbieat8  to  terrify  cowards." '    A  curious  illustration  of  his  unoom- 
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promiriog  choractev  was  faroished  some  years  afterwards^  wbeo, 
being  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  by  William's  Qovernmeut,  be  re- 
{Qsa4  to  accept  it,  because  he  had  at  one  time  taken  the  oath  cf 
allegiance  to  James  II.  He  latterly  lived  entirely  among  his 
books,  of  which  he  had  a  large  and  valnable  collection,  in  zoany  de- 
partments of  literatmre.  He  pnblishedi  along  with  an  edition  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  Criminal  Law,  a  treatise  which  he  coropoied 
on  ^  Mutilation  and  Demembration.'  Hailea  says  (Notes  on  the 
Catalogue  of  Senators,  p.  86),  ^  This  treatise  shows  that  the  autboc 
had  read  many  books.'    Fitmedden  died  in  1719. 

Sir  Rpger  Hog  of  Harcarae  was  admitted  advocate  in  1-661,  and 
promoted  to  the  bench  in  1677.  In  1688  a  case  oame  before  tk 
Court,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  tutory  over  the  young  Maiqois 
of  Montrose.  The  King  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  tutorj  set 
aside,  ^  on  a  design,'  says  Fountainhall  (i.  495),  ^  to  get  the  yoiig 
Marquis  to  breed  Popish/  Sir  Roger  and  Lord  Edmonston  t^ 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  tutory,  which  so  incensed  James,  thatk 
directed  both  of  them  to  be  removed  from  their  offices,  which  vii 
accordingly  done.  It  does  not  appear  why  they  were  not  reap- 
pointed at  the  Revolution.  Harcarse  collected  the  decisions  of  tk 
Court  for  several  years.    He  died  in  1700« 

Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo  waa  the  second  son  of  Sir  Jobn 
Gordon  of  Haddo,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  1644,  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Stuart  cause.    Having  studied  at  the  Marischal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  he  became  one  of  the  regents  b  that  Univ^* 
sity;  but  after  a  short  time  resigned  that  situation,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.    In  1665  his  elder  brother  died. 
and  Sir  George  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  which  had  been  re* 
covered  at  the  Restoration.     ^  Though  he  had  now  an  oppulent  f(»r- 
tune,'  says  Crawford  (Officers  of  State,  230),  <  it  did  not  in  the 
least  divert  him  from  pursuing  his  studies,  which  he  did  with  as 
much  diligence  and  assiduity  as  if  he  had  been  to  live  by  his  profes- 
sion/   In  1668  he  was  admitted  advocate,  and  soon  proved  himself 
a  man  of  learning  and  ability.    Crawford  (p.  231)  says  he  never 
took  any  fees,  ^  though,  he  had  abundance  of  clients,  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom/    If  this  be  true,  it 
was  so,  not  because  Gordon  was  careless  of  gain,  but  because  be 
flew  at  higher  game,  as  we  shall  see.    From  1670  he  sat  in  Parlia* 
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zoent  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs*    His  con* 
duct  pleased  the  Court  so  well,  that  in  1678  he  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  in  1680  an  Ordinary  liord  of  Session.    At  that 
time.  Stair  was  Lord  President ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  part 
he  took  in  regard  to  the  famous  Test  Act,  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  high  office.    Gordon  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  clear  off  the 
arrears,  which,  according  to*  Crawford  (p.  231),  had  accumulated 
duriog  the  later  period  of  Stair's  presidency.    Gordon's  promotion 
seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  extreme  Royalist  party; 
and  Crawford  quotes  (p.  281-2)  the  exceedingly  fulsome  dedication 
of  Edward's  Doxologia,  in  which  the  author  compares  him  to 
Baoid,  as  another  of  the  ^  children  of  the  captivity '  ^  come  to  judg- 
ment.'  So  much,  too,  did  he  remain  in  favour  with  the  Duke  of 
lorlr,  that  in  May  1682  he  procured  for  him  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  vacant  by  the  deatli  of  Bothes.     Gordon  was  at  this 
time  in  London,  and  was  invited  by  the  Duke  to  accompany  him  to 
Scotland  in  the  '  Gloucester'  frigate,  which  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  ri?er.    They  accordingly  embarked,  but  were  not  fated  to  have 
a  prosperous  voyage ;  for  the  vessel  struck  on  a  sandbank  near  Yar- 
^oathy  and  was  lost.    The  Duke  escaped  iu  the  small  boat,  taking 
with  him  Gordon,  and  one  or  two  others ;  and  directing  his  attend- 
ants to  draw  their  swords,  and  prevent  any  besides  from  crowding 
into  it.    Crawford's  account  (p.  231)  of  the  escape  is  so  curious  for 
its  courtliness,  that  we  cannot  help  quoting  it :   ^  On  the  7th  of 
ilay,  the  ship  unhappily  straining  on  the  Lemon  Ore,  his  Koyal 
Highness,  to  testify  the  great  esteem  he  had  for  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  was  graciously  pleased  to  save  him  in  the  small  barge 
with  himself.'    In  November  1682,  Gordon  was  created  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.    At  this  time  the  administration  of  Scottish  affairs  was 
cluefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  became  his  principal 
colleague  in  the  Government.    The  pecuniary  benefits  connected 
with  this  position  were  very  considerable ;  and,  according  to  Burnet 
(ii.  315),  the  Chancellor  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Speaking  of  the  methods  of  oppression  resorted  to  by  Charles' 
Dunifiters  for  extorting  money,  Burnet  says,  *  in  these  the  new  Chan- 
<^or  exceeded  all  that  had  come  before  him.    He  had  a  small 
^^  wbid)  be  resolved  to  raise  up  till  it  should  hold  a  proportion 
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to  his  new  title.'     No  doubt  this  statement  is  highly  oolonred,  for 
Burnet  hated  Aberdeen^  and  all  his  party.    But  there  can  be  asUttle 
doubt  that  the  Chancellor  added  largely  to  his  fortune  by  the  share 
he  obtained  of  the  fines  which  were  imposed  on  members  of  the 
weaker  factions.    To  give  but  one  instance :  of  the  L.20,000  which 
Hatton  had  to  pay  for  his  malversations  at  the  Mint,  Lord  Aber- 
deen's share  was  L.IB^OOO.     So  matters  went  on  for  about  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  Queensberry  and  his  colleague  became  estranged 
very  much  through  the  intriguing  of  Lord  Perth,  who  wished  the 
office  of  Chancellor  for  himself.     Burnet's  account  of  their  final 
difference  is  exceedingly  graphic  (ii.  414)  :  ^  Lord  Aberdeen  seeing 
he  was  losing  ground  at  Court,  intended  to  recover  himself  a  little 
with  the  people ;  so  he  resolved  for  the  future  to  keep  to  the  law, 
and  not  to  go  beyond  it.     And  such  was  the  fury  of  that  time,  that 
this  was  called  moderation  and  popularity.    The  churches  were  now 
all  kept  by  the  men ;  but  their  wives  not  being  named  in  the  Actcf 
Parliament,  none  of  them  went  to  church.    The  matter  was  \d 
befoi*e  the  Council ;  and  a  debate  arose  upon  it,  whether  man  and 
wife,  making  one  person  in  law,  husbands  should  not  be  fined  for 
their  wives'  offence,  as  well  as  for  their  own.    Lord  Aberdeen  stood 
upon  this,  that  the  Act  did  not  mention  the  wives :  it  did,  indeed, 
make  the  husbands  liable  to  a  fine,  if  their  wives  went  to  conren- 
tides,  for  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  restrain  them ;  and  since  the 
law  provided  in  the'  one  case  as  to  their  going  to  church,  he  thought 
the  fining  them  on  that  account  could  not  be  legally  done.    Lord 
Queensberry  was  for  everything  that  would  bring  money  into  the 
treasury :  so,  since  in  these  parts  the  ladies  had  for  many  years  with- 
drawn w^hoUy  from  the  churches,  he  reckoned  the  setting  fines  on 
their  husbands  to  the  rigour  that  would  make  all  the  estates  of  the 
country  be  at  mercy  ;  for  the  selling  them  outright  would  not  have 
answered  this  demand  for  the  offences  of  so  many  years.     The  Earl 
of  Perth  struck  in  with  this,  and  seemed  to  set  it  up  for  a  maxim, 
that  the  Presbyterians  could  not  be  governed  but  with  the  extremity 
of  rigour ;  and  that  they  were  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  King 
and  the  Duke,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  extirpated. 
The  ministry  in  Scotland  being  thus  divided,  they  referred  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  to  the  King ;  and  Lord  Perth  came  up  to  have 
his  resolution  upon  it.     The  King  determined  against  the  ladies, 
which  was  thought  very  indecent;  for,  in  dubious  cases,  the  noble- 
ness of  a  prince's  temper  should  always  turn  him  to  the  merdiul  side. 
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This  was  the  less  expected  from  the  King,'  the  Bishop  slily  adds, 
^  who  had  all  his  lifetime  expressed  as  great  a  neglect  of  women's 
consciences  as  esteem  for  their  persons.'  Lord  Aberdeen's  concern 
in  this  dispute  led  to  his  dismissal,  and  Lord  Perth  was  made 
Chancellor  in  his  room.  He  never  again  held  office ;  and,  indeed, 
till  Anne's  accession,  he  entirely  abstained  from  public  affairs,  for 
he  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William.  He  died  in 
1720  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  man  of  very 
great  ability  and  very  high  attainments,  and  in  better  times  might 
hafe  borne  as  unsullied  a  name  as  his  descendant  the  late  Premier 
did.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  tainted  with  the  public 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, — want  of  scruple  as  to  the  means 
for  aoqniring  power,  and  as  little  scruple  in  the  mode  of  using  it 
▼lien  acquired.  He  served  bad  masters,  and  was  contaminated  by 
tbem. 

We  ought  now  to  proceed  to  the  famous  Sir  George  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath,  who  was  appointed  Lord  President  in  1686;  but  this 
chapter  is  already  too  long,  and  we  must  defer  our  notice  of  him  for 
the  present. 
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{Continued  from  page  195.) 

II.  Resulting  interests  under  Charitable  Trusts  and  Endowments. 

Th£bs  are  three  classes  of  persons  interested  in  a  trust, — ^the  bene- 
ficiaries, properly  so  called,  the  trustees,  and  the  heirs  of  the  truster. 
We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  the  first  of 
these  classes;  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  also  to  refer  very  shortly 
^0  the  interests  of  the  other  two. 

In  regard  to  the  trustees  the  general  rule  is,  that  where  a  bequest 
is  made  to  them  and  to  their  successors  in  office,  such  bequest  will 
he  held  to  be  in  trust,  and  not  beneficial  to  themselves,  unless  ex- 
press words  or  plain  implication  show  an  opposite  intention  {BlacKs 
Trustees  v.  MUer,  23  Feb.  1836, 14  S.  555,  and  2  S.  and  M^L.  866). 
An  illustration  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  an  interest 
'loes  result  in  fiivour  of  the  trustees  personally,  is  furnished  by  the 
case  of  BumeU  v.  Kin^s  College  of  Aberdeen  (23  Feb.  1844,  6  D. 
"^Sl;  reversed  28  Aug.  1846,  5  Bell  409).  Sir  Thomas  Burnett, 
^^^  founder,  mortified  certain  lands  in  favour  of  the  College,  and 
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*  provydit  thrie  burseris  of  philosophic  to  be  educat,  brocht  up,  and 
maintinet,  every  ane  of  thame  for  the  space  of  four  zeiris  at  the  aaid 
Kingis  Colledge  of  Auld  Aberdeen.     According  to  the  maner,  mea- 
sour,  and  qualitie,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  burseris  of  philosophic  pm- 
sentlie  in  the  said  Colledge  alreiddie  found,  are  educat  and  entertenit' 
Sir  Thomas  resenred  the  patronage  of  the  bursaries  to  himself  and  Lis 
successors,  and  declared  that  if  the  College  should  at  any  time  re- 
fuse to  receive  his  presentees,  the  mortified  lands  should  return  lo 
him.    At  the  date  of  the  deed,  1648,  the  rents  of  the  lands  were 
not  sufiScient  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  three  bursars,  but 
the  College  supplied  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own  funds.   In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  rents  increased  so  as  to  leave  a  large 
surplus ;  and  the  question  came  to  be,  whether  the  College  was 
entitled  to  retain  this  surplus  for  its  own  purposes,  or  was  obliged  to 
expend  the  whole  upon  the  bursars.    The  Court  of  Session  decided 
against  the  College.    Lords  Fnllerton  and  Jefirey,  who  concurred 
in  the  judgment,  both  said  (6  D.  750  and  752),  that  a  conveyance 
was  not  to  be  presumed  to  be  a  beneficial  one  in  favour  of  the  trus- 
tees themselves  unless  there  was  a  balance  left;  undisposed  of  by  tie 
trust  deed  ;  but  that,  if  there  were  such  balance,  then  any  subsequent 
balance  would  go  to  the  trustees  themselves.    They  were  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  principle  did  not  apply  in  the  present  case,  seeing 
that,  in  1648,  the  rents  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  three  bur- 
sars.    The  House  of  Lords  reversed  this  judgment,  and  held,  that 
after  maintaining  the  bursars  according  to  the  manner,  measure, 
and  quality  of  the  other  bursars  within  it,  the  College  was  entitled 
to  retain  the  surplus.   The  Lord  Chancellor,  Cottenham,  said  (5  Bell 
431),  the  donee  under  a  trust  will  get  the  benefit  of  any  increase 
of  the  fund  :  ^  Ist,  If  the  gift  be  to  the  donee,  subject  to  certain 
payment  to  others ;  2d,  If  the  gift  be  upon  condition  of  making 
certain  payments,  subject  to  forfeiture  upon  non-performance  of  the 
condition ;  or,  3d,  If  the  donee  might  be  a  loser  by  the  insufficiencr 
of  the  fund,  which,  indeed,  is  consequential  upon  the  last.'    His 
Lordship  held,  that  all  these  elements  combined  in  the  present  c^nse 
to  give  the  increase  in  the  fund  to  the  trust-donee,  to  wit,  the  Col- 
lege.   In  delivering  judgment  Lord  Cottenham  was  at  great  pains 
to  show  that  there  was  no  adverse  precedent  in  Scotland,  though, 
from  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  had  he 
found  one,  he  would  have  allowed  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  design 
of  reconciling  the  principles  and  practice  *  in  the  two  jurisdictions/ 
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To  particular,  he  dealt  with  the  case  of  the  Perth  Hospital  (Bell's  FoL 
Cas.  173),  and  pointed  out  that  that  was  not  an  authority  against 
his  TieW|  because  there  truly  there  was  no  ^  limit  of  the  expenditure 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  first  object  of  the  gift.'     So  far  as  the 
jadgment  itself  went,  his  Lordship  was  quite  correct ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remarked  that  in  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  judges  who 
took  part  in  it,  this  view  very  clearly  appears,  that  had  there  been 
any  reversion,  it  would  not,  in  their  opinion,  have  gone  to  the  trust- 
donee,  the  hospital,  but  to  the  heir  of  the  donor  or  patron.    This 
oversight,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cottenham,  deprives  his  judgment  of 
the  fall  value  which  otherwise  it  would  have  had.    We  may  add, 
that  we  entertain  a  strong  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resulting 
Weficial  interest  in  the  trust  disponee  is  only  defensible  in  the 
folkfving  cases ;  namely  (1)  where  the  disponees  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  public  instituticMi,  such  as  a  college  or  a  municipal  cor- 
pondonj  and  the  surplus  is  sought  to  be  applied  not  to  their  indi- 
vidual benefit,  but  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution,  as 
distinguished  firom  the  special  object  of  the  bequest;  (2)  where  the 
disponees  are  either  relatives  of  the  settlor  or  personce  prcedilectcBj 
^i  the  disposition  is  not  expressly  qualified  by  words  of  trust,  but 
niay  iairly  be  construed  (on  the  principles  explained  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenhan))  as  an  absolute  and  beneficial  disposition,  subject  to  the 
lurden  of  the  charitable  bequest ;  and  (3)  where,  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  endowment,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  parties  who,  as 
heirs  of  the  settlor,  would  be  entitled  to  the  resulting  interest,  pre- 
ferably to  the  trustees. 

There  is  a  very  old  case^  CommiBsioners  of  Berwickshire  v.  Gratr, 
18  June  1678,  M.  1351,  in  which  a  testator  left  4000  merks  t© 
loild  a  bridge  over  theBlackadder ;  the  executor  built  one  for  1000 
^eda,  but  the  Court  held  that  he  ought  to  have  ^waired'  the 
^bole  sum  on  the  bridge ;  and,  therefore,  on  a  sort  of  cy^pris  prin- 
ciple, ordained  him  to  expend  the  balance  on  another  bridge.  Here, 
apparently,  though  there  was  actually  an  undisposed  of  balance,  no 
atereat  was  held  to  result  in  favour  of  the  truster^s  heir,  the  true 
^^  decidendi  however,  doubtless,  being  that  the  executor's  conduct 
^M  a  fiaud  upon  the  trust. 

In  Biadie  Trustees  v.  Miller^  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
^ Lord  Brougham  said  (2  S.  and  M*L.  890) :  'If  a  trustee  dies, 
^rirfuaes  tlie  trust,  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  intention  of  the 
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testator  was  that,  in  that  event,  the  heir  shall  take  the  estate  dis- 
charged of  any  trust,  the  Court  would  not  be  fulfilling  the  intentioii 
of  the  maker  of  the  deed,  but  acting  contrary  to  his  intention,  if  it 
supplied  a  trustee  in  that  case;  that  is  the  very  event  provided 
for  in  which  it  was  to  go  over,  and  the  trust  to  cease.'    Again,  in 
M^LeisKs  Trustees  v.  Gibson  and  Others  (25  May  1841,  3  D.  914), 
a  testator  conveyed  his  whole  property  in  favour  of  trustees,  tbe 
free  annual  proceeds  thereof  to  be  employed  *  solely  for  the  tise  of 
the  poor  of  the  Episcopal  communion  of  Scotland.'    The  annual 
appropriation  contemplated  by  the  trust  deed  amounted  to  L.35(^ 
which  was  to  be  divided,  according  to  certain  rates  specified  with  great 
particularity,  among  140  poor  people.    The  Court,  while  holdiDg 
that  the  trust  deed  excluded  the  heir-at-law  and  next  of  kin  for  t!he 
time,  reserved  to  them  any  eventual  interest  which  might  arise  in 
case  the  purposes  of  the  trust  should  at  any  time  become  wboUj 
or  partially  impracticable.     The  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
truster^s  directions  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  annual  proceeds  to 
a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  at  certain  rates,  were  to  be  taken 
as  demonstrative  only,  and  not  as  taxative,  and,  therefore,  that  anr 
surplus  revenue  might  be  employed  in  adding  to  the  number  of 
persons,  or  increasing  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  sums  to  be  paid,  or 
even  in  forming  a  reserve  fund  for  supplying  deficiencies  in  fnture 
years,  or  defraying  the  expenses  of  necessary  repairs ;  but  ^  withont 
prejudice,  nevertheless,  to  any  question  which  might  arise  by  the 
possible  emergence  of  any  great  excess  of  the  funds  beyond  vbat 
can  fairly  be  required,  under  the  most  liberal  construction^  for  fhlly 
satisfying  all  the  declared  objects  of  the  trust.'    Lord  Moncreiff, 
in' a  learned  opinion,  said  (3  D.  926)  :   *  Within  moderate  bounds 
there  may  be  a  discretion  to  increase  the  sums,  or  to  reserve  the 
surplus  for  repairs  and  future  deficiences ;  but  if  it  came  to  an  excess, 
as  if  there  were  no  claims,  or  so  few  as  to  make  the  shares  far  beyond 
the  fair  object,  or  the  reserved  funds  were  to  be  beyond  any  fair 
necessity,  I  should  have  great  doubt  whether  the  heirs  at  law  would 
not  have  an  interest.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  if  the  settlement  fails  alto- 
gether, either  in  consequence  of  vagueness,  or  because  the  object  is 
unattainable,  the  estate  will  result  to  the  heir-at-law  as  intestacy^ 
{Mason  v.  Skinner j  6  Mar.  1844,  16  Jur.  422).  To  this  principle  we 
may  refer  Lord  Jerviswoode's  recent  decision  in  the  case  of  Diifi 
Trustees  v,  Tlie  Lord  Mayor  ofl^ondon  and  Others.    The  l^cy  was 
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in  the  following  terms : — *  I  bequeath  to  the  Societies  of  Scripture 
readers  in  the  following  towns  (nine  towns  named),  the  interest  of  my 
Peninsalar  East  India  Eailway  funds,  to  be  equally  annually  divided 
amongst  them.'  Claims  having  been  lodged  for  four  societies,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  found  each  of  them  entitled  only  to  a  one-ninth  share 
of  the  specific  legacy,  and  preferred  the  residuary  legatee  for  the 
balance.  The  judgment  was  rested  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
money  was  left  to  these  societies  in  equal  shares,  there  was  no  room 
for  the  principle  of  the  jus  accrescendi.  Had  the  wording  of  the 
bequest  been  different,  a  question  of  novelty  would  have  arisen, 
namely,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  bequest  to  several  parties, 
some  of  whom  are  imaginary j  the  real  legatees  can  claim  the  shares 
of  the  imaginary  legatees,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  the  shares  of  real  legatees,  whose  existence  had 
tenniflated  before  the  death  of  the  testator. 

In  the  Morgan  case, — where  the  subject  of  the  bequest  was  a 
moveable  fund, — a  clear  opinion  was  intimated  by  the  law  lords,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  surplus  estate,  after  a  fair  and  liberal  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  objects  of  the  charity,  belonged  to  the  truster's  next 
of  kin  {Mag.  of  Dundee  v.  Morris^  see  Lord  Wensleydale's  opinion, 
3  M^Q.  175,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House,  which  declared  that 
tbe  will  was  a  bequest  of  bo  much  of  the  personal  estate  as  was 
necessary  to  provide  an  hospital  for  100  boys).  In  this  case,  as  there 
was  DO  testamentary  appointment  of  trustees,  no  doubt  could  arise 
as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  surplus.  In  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  and  no  opposition  having  been  offered,  the 
Court  of  Session,  after  providing  for  the  building  and  endowment  of 
an  hospital  at  a  cost  of  L.73,500  (8  Feb.  1861, 23  D.  493),  preferred 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  balance  of  the  fund  in  medio. 

The  fair  import  of  the  decisions  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be : — 

(1.)  Where  there  is  a  conveyance  to  trustees  on  the  condition  of 
their  making  certain  payments  to  the  beneficiaries,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  trust  estate  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  these  payments, 
the  surplus  will  go  to  the  trustees  themselves.  Wherever,  in  feet, 
there  is  a  bargain  or  agreement  (for  so  Lord  Cottenham  put  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Burnett  bursaries,  5  Bell  409)  between  the  truster 
and  the  trustees,  by  which,  in  one  event,  the  trustees  may  suffer 
^^\  if  the  value  of  the  trust  estate  increases,  they,  on  the  other 
h^d)  receive  the  benefit  of  the  increase. 

(^O  Where  the  truster  appoints  trustees,  and,  without  entering 
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into  any  agreement  with  them,  simply  directs  certain  payments  to 
be  made  by  them,  if  there  comes  to  be  a  considerable  surplus,  it  will 
go  to  the  heirs-at  Jaw  of  the  truster. 

(3.)  If  the  trust  purposes  become  impracticable,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, a  trust  will  result  in  favour  of  the  truster's  heirs-at-law. 

In  England,  the  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  Lord  Eldon's 
celebrated  judgment  in  the  Attorney-General  v.  The  Mayor  of 
Bristol  (2  Jacob  and  Walker,   294).    Mr  Lewin  summarizes  the 
results  of  that  decision,  as  well  as  those  preceding  and  following 
it,  with  admirable  clearness,  thus   (Lewin,   124) :— <  It  may  be 
noticed,  that  settlements  to  charitable  purposes  are  an  exceptioE 
from  the  law  of  resulting  trusts ;  for,  upon   the  construction  of 
instruments  of  this  kind,   the  Court  has  adopted  the  following 
rules:— (1.)  Where  a  person  makes  a  valid  gift,  whether  by  deed 
or  will,  and  expresses  a  general  intention  of  charity,  but  either 
particularizes  no  objects  {Attorney-General  y.  fferrick,  Amb.  712)» 
or  such   as   do  not  exhaust  tlie   proceeds  (Attorney-General  v. 
Haberdashers'  Company,  4  B.  C  C.  102;  S.  C.  2  Ves.  Jun.l; 
Attorney-General  v.   Minshull,  4  Ves.   11;   Attorney-General  y* 
Arnold,  Shower's  P.  C.  22;   Attomey-General  v.  Sparks,  Amb. 
201 ;  and  see  Lord  Eldon's  observations  in  Attorney-General  v. 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  J.  and  W.  319),  the  Court  will  not  suffer  the 
property,  in  the  first  case,  or  the  surplus,  in  the  second,  to  result  to 
tlie  settlor  or  his  representatives,  but  will  take  upon  itself  to  exe- 
cute the  general  intention,  by  declaring  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  the  fund  shall  be  applied.   (2.)  Where  a  person  settles  lands, 
or  the  f  ents  and  profits  of  lands,  to  purposes  which  at  the  time  ex- 
haust the  whole  proceeds ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  estate,  an  excess  of  income  subsequently  arises;  th^ 
Court  will  order  the  surplus,  instead  of  resulting,  to  be  applied  in 
the  same  or  a  similar  manner  with  the  original  amount  (ZnAoitoi^' 
of  Eltbam  v.   Warreyn,  Duke  67  ;  Sutton  Colefield  case,  second 
resolution,  Id.  68 ;  Hynshaw  v.  Morpeth  Corporation^  Id.  69 ;  T^^ 
ford  School  case,  8  Coke  130  b..  Vol.  iv.,  401).    (3.)  But,  even  in 
the  case  of  charity,  if  the  settlor  do  not  give  the  land,  or  the  whole 
rents  of  the  land,  but,  noticing  the  property  to  be  of  a  certain  vala^j 
appropriate  part  only  to  the  charity,  the  residue  will  then,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  result  to  the  heir-at-law  (s^ 
Attorney-General  v.  Mayor  of  Bristol,  2  J.  and  W.  308),  or  belong 
to  the  donee  of  the  property,  subject  to  the  charge,  if  the  W^ 
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be  (as  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  corporation)  itself  an  object  of 
charity.' 

Mr  Lewin  then  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  law  was  settled  at  a 
time  when  the  doctrine  of  resulting  trusts  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood; and  that  there  is  little  doubt,  were  the  subject  still  open,  the 
Court  would  in  the  general  case  hold  a  trust  to  result. 
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It  is  certainly  a  gi*eat  anomaly  in  the  administration  of  justice,  that 
the  decision  of  Scotch  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the 
Wand  sovereign  Court  of  the  realm,  should  be  pven  by  judges 
Jiot  fumiliar  or  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  country  which  they 
ire  called  on  to  administer,  and  to  whom  the  law  of  that  country  is 
^  a  sealed  book.  And  this  anomaly  is  only  surpassed  by  the  still 
greater  marvel,  that  Scotland  should  have  allowed  this  state  of  things 
to  remain  so  long  without  redress  or  remedy. 

Ifthe  nobility  and  landed  interests  in  Scotland  knew  how  inti- 
mately the  security  of  their  titles  and  estates  depended  on  their 
lianng  a  Scotch  judge  always  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  along 
with  the  English  Law  Lords,  they  would'  not  rest  until  this  serious 
defect  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  was  rectified.  Let  us  give  point 
to  thia  remark  by  an  illustration.  The  Bargany  cause  involved  vast 
interests ;  and  it  was  brought  three  times  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Had  the  judges  there  understood  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  would 
liave  been  but  one  appeal.  There  would  have  been  no  remit  back 
to  the  Court  in  the  first  appeal ;  nor  would  the  judgment  pronounced 
ky  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  second  appeal  have  been  so  defective 
»nd  <Jbscure,  as  only  to  give  rise  to  a  fresh  litigation  ;  for,  observe 
that  the  sole  contention  in  the  tliird  appeal,  was  as  to  what  was  the 
import  and  meaning  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
'«ond  appeal.  This  pronouncing  of  a  j  udgment,  which  only  leads  to 
farther  litigation,  to  ascertain  what  that  judgment  meant,  amounts 
to  an  utter  negation  of  the  very  object  for  which  the  appellate 
tribunal  was  instituted,  namely,  the  finality  and  conclusiveness  of 
the  judgment.  We  might  single  out  other  cases  where  the  same 
defects  were  exhibited,  e.g.j  in  the  Roxburgh  causes  and  the  Queens- 
heny  cases ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  multiply  instances.  The  magnitude 
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oFthe  interests  that  are  involved  in  many  appeals  is  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  Douglas  cause,  the  Bargany  cause,  the  Boxburgh  canse, 
and  the  Queensberry  causes.  In  each  of  these,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  property  was  involved  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  of  money. 
Now,  that  one  single  mind,  and  that  the  mind  of  an  English  judge^ 
should  adjudicate  on  such  pure  questions  of  Scotch  law,  without  anj 
assistance  from  the  Scotch  bench,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
anomalies  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  radical  and  fon- 
damental  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  present  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  it  wants  the  Scotch  law  element.  It  violates  a  fundament^ 
and  sacred  principle  in  the  constitution  of  all  courts  of  law,  namdv, 
that  the  courts  should  be  presided  over  by  a  judge  versant,  and 
capable  of  judging,  in  the  law  to  be  administered,  without  whick 
they  cannot  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country.  This  is  aniversallj 
adopted.  Accordingly,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Coondl, 
which  is  a  sovereign  court  of  appeal,  this  principle  is  practically 
admitted.  There  the  different  laws  in  the  British  colonies,  in  so  far 
as  they  vary  from  the  law  of  England,  are  fairly  represented  by  soma 
judge  versant  in  those  laws,  sitting  along  with  the  law  Lords 
Even  in  judging  in  Irish  appeals,  this  principle  is  admitted. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  Scotch  appeali 
has  hitherto  worked  well,  and  has  given  satisfaction.  Fully  acknow* 
lodging  the  remarkable  ability  of  the  many  eminent  English  judges 
who  have  adorned  the  woolsack,  we  think  that  this  statement  is  capable 
of  such  an  answer  as  entirely  deprives  it  of  any  weight,  in  considering 
the  expediency  of  improving  the  constitution  of  the  appellate  tribunal 
in  appeals  from  Scotland.  Lord  Camden  confessed  a  positive  dis- 
like to  sit  in  Scotch  appeals,  on  no  other  ground  than  that  the 
Scotch  law  was  not  familiar  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  invariably  relieved  himself,  where  he  could  possibly  lay  the  duty 
on  another — ^generally  on  Lord  Hardwicke  or  Lord  Mansfield  ;  but 
then.  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield  were  both  of  them  great 
masters  of  the  Roman  law,  on  which  the  law  of  Scotland  is  founded. 
Lords  Mansfield  and  Loughborough  had  studied  the  law  of  Scot- 
land as  a  separate  system ;  and  both,  while  at  the  bar,  had  long 
years'  experience  in  pleading  Scotch  appeals.  They  were  both 
versant  in  the  feudal  system.  These  circumstances  were,  however, 
accidental.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Bathurst  acknowledged  his  total 
incapacity,  by  handing  over  the  Scotch  appeals  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

Even  Lord  Eldon^  on  many  occasions,  showed  himself  uneasy 
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and  at  great  difficulty  in  judging  in  Scotch  appeals.  The  bias  of 
the  Engh'eh  lawyer,  which  he  sought  most  anxiously  to  guard 
against,  was  apt,  he  confessed,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  judgment  which 
was  not  expected.  Accordingly,. his  difficulty  and  hesitation  in 
Scotch  appeals  were  great ;  and  to6  frequently  produced  no  result, 
bot  a  remit  hack  to  the  Court  for  reconsideration,  which  remit  ended 
often  with  the  same  judgment  as  before ;  or,  if  the  parties  could  not 
stand  a  second  or  third  appeal,  ended  with  compromise  or  with 
ruin.  This  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Lord  Eldon  arose  from  the 
jndpient  of  the  Court  of  Session  appearing  to  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  he,  as  an  English  lawyer,  considered  should  have  been 
tke  judgment,  or  on  some  misunderstanding  on  Scottish  points  of 
form, 

lo  the  Boxbnrgh  causes,  disposed  of  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  House 
of  Lonls,  Viscount  Melville  was  obliged  to  interfere,  when  Lord 
£ldan  had  tabled  a  motion  as  to  the  procedure  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  that  case,  and  by  explanations  familiar  to  all  Scotch 
lavFfers,  and  upon  the  authority  of  Stair  and  Erskine,  obliged  the 
Chancellor  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  Bedesdale — a  very  eminent  judge — confessed  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  difficulty  in  the  Queensberry  cases  (1819). 
'h  is,'  said  he,  'a  very  difficult  task  unquestionably,  for  per* 
ions  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
uiy  country,  to  apply  their.minds  so  fully  as  those  who  are  familiar 
^th  it  No  person  can  feel  that  more  strongly  than  myself. 
Having  been  for  a  twelvemonth  only  in  the  situation  of  Speaker 
^f  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  absent  from  courts 
of  justice,  I  certainly  did  not  find  myself,  when  I  returned  again  to 
t  jndicial  situation,  so  capable  of  applying  my  mind  to  the  subject 
as  I  should  have  been  if  there  had  been  an  interval  between  my 
Allowing  the  profession  at  the  bar,  and  my  holding  the  situation  of 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  I  heard  that  one  of  the  most  able  men  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  country  (Lord  Cowper), 
Wing  ceased  for  four  years  to  be  Chancellor,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  Administration,  when  he  afterwards  came  back  to 
^e  office  of  Chancellor,  often  declared  that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
^  i«ttiy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  that  office  as  he  had  been 
hefore.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  judge  of  a  case  of  Scotch  law 
(being  bound,  nevertheless,  by  the  situation  in  which  I  stand  to 
lonn  a  judgment  upon  it  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  every  one  of  your 
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Lordships  is  boand),  I  always  have  a  jealousy  of  myself  npon  the 
subject,  and  always  endeavour  most  particularly  to  divest  myself  ot 
anything  that  can  be  called  English  prejudice.  I  hold  that  to  be 
a  most  imperious  duty,  because  I  must  admit  that  it  is  likelj  suck 
prejudice  should  exist  in  my  mind.' 

It  thus  appears,  that  eminent  as  these  judges  undoubtedly  were, 
none  of  them  was  insensible  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  &r 
charge  of  his  duty  in  the  disposal  of  Scotch  appeals.  If  even  n 
absence  from  judicial  duty,  from  change  of  Ministry  or  other  caiues, 
made  a  Chancellor,  on  his  return  to  office,  less  ready  and  capabh 
for  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  frmctions,  how  much  less  capabb 
must  that  judge  be,  who,  through  his  whole  professional  life,  bs 
been  disassociated  from  the  practice  of  Scotch  law. 

These  defects  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  are  made  more  apparest 
by  marking  a  few  of  the  changes  which  it  has  wrought  in  the  lawcf 
Scotland  by  the  force  of  decisions,  thus  suddenly  wrenching  the  law 
from  its  ancient  bases. 

At  one  time  the  fetters  of  an  entail  were  held  to  apply  to  tb 
institute  as  well  as  the  substitute  heirs,  under  the  general  tena 
'heirs  of  tailzie;'  but  in  the  Duntreath  case  this  law,  which bii 
existed  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  changed  by  Lord  Mansfield  bf, 
a  reversal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  with  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  highest  legal  authorities  on  the  bench  both  in  Scotlani 
and  England — ^LordEldon  having  always  disapproved  of  thatjadg* 
ment.  Until  the  Queensberry  cases  occurred  on  the  Neidpath  and 
Queensberry  entails,  it  was  understood  as  law  that  leases  could  be 
granted  to  any  extent  and  duration,  where  not  expressly  prohibitd\ 
but  in  these  cases  it  was  held  that  leases  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  of  endurance  were  alienations^  and  fell  under  the  prohibitoiy 
clause,  to '  alienate '  or  '  dispone.^  In  like  manner,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  it  had  been  understood  that  an  heir  substitute  o(entaiI| 
disappointed  of  the  succession  from  defect  in  the  irritant  and  resolu- 
tive clauses  not  applying  to  sales,  was  still  entitled  to  insist  on  the 
reinvestment  of  the  price,  as  against  the  heir  in  possession ;  and 
two  or  three  decisions  had  been  pronounced  in  the  Court  of  Session 
to  that  effect.  But  in  the  Ascog  case,  although  the  previous  decH 
sions  were  confirmed  by  the  whole  court  (11  judges  for  it,  4  against 
it),  this  law  was  upset  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  one  single  English 
judge, — thus  unsettling  things  long  at  rest 

Examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
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witnesses  examined  under  the  Royal  CommisBion  on  the  Attend^ 
ment  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdictioo.  The  result  is,  that  ioBtdad  of 
the  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Session  judging  in  con* 
fi>nnity  with  the  law  of  Scotland,  new  law  is  mgn£t&d  oa  our 
s}-stem  in  a  way  that  must  make  the  law  of  Scotland  eT^r  onfixed 
and  QDcertain. 

In  proposing  a  reform  of  the  appellate  jarisdiotkm  in  ao  fiur  aa 
Scotch  appeals  are  concerned,  we  have  no  objections  to  the  constitU'* 
tioQ  of  the  appeal  tribunal  as  it  now  e&ists,  in  to  for  as  the  English 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  The  Queen^6  subjects  ai« 
entitled  to  resort  to  Parliament  in  its  judicial  capacity  for  redress 
against  the  decrees  of  other  tribunals.  There  is  no  neoesstty  for 
tuaching  or  altering  its  constitution.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
supply  a  very  glaring  defect  in  this  constitution,  by  introdadng 
into  tile  judicial  department  the  Scotch  law  element^ by  calling  or 
appointing  a  Scotch  judge  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  peer  of  thd 
realm,  to  assist  not  only  in  the  disposal  of  Scotch  appeals,  but  in 
lU  other  cases  which  came  before  the  Court*  It  may  be  matter  of 
Ettle  importance  whether  this  judge  is  selected  ftom  among  tfaei 
Mm  of  the  bar,  or  the  heads  of  the  Court  of  Session.  From 
either  of  those  two  departments  may  be  selected  a  judge  of  the 
highest  attainments,  both  judicial  and  otherwise,  and  whose  deci- 
sions would  inspire  confidence  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  Govem- 
i&ent  making  the  appointment. 

Here,  however,  we  must  anticipate  and  answer  some  olgection3« 
The  remoTal  of  the  defect  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is,  as  we 
iiave  stated,  to  be  accomplished  by  appointing  a  Scotch  judge^  with 
A  peerage,  to  ^it  in  the  House  of  Lohls  te  a  member  of  the  court  of 
appellate  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  proposal  nebes* 
wily  presupposes  the  conipeteney  of  Scotch  judges  to  sit  and  judge 
^  English  appeals;  and  if  so,  why  may  English  judges  not  sit  and 
^li'pofte  of  Scotch  appeals  t  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  We 
^j^  in  Scotland  to  the  txehuion  of  the  Scotch  element  from  the 
coQft  of  last  resort.  It  has  never  been  maintained  that  valuable 
«d  may  not  be  rendered  by  judges  of  a  different  jurisdiction,  and 
versed  in  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  proposition 
of  calling  a  Scotch  judge  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  a^mt  in  Scotch 
appeals,  and  take  p&rt  in  the  disposal  of  English  appeals,  is  not 
(he  same  with  the  system  of  English  judges  eaelunivelyy  without  any 
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Scotch  element  in  the  tribonal,  jndging  in  Scotch  appeals.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Scotch  judge  does  not  judge  alone  without  the 
assistance  of  eminent  English  judges.  Under  the  existing  system, 
it  is  the  English  judges  who  alone  determine  without  any  assistance 
from  any  Scotch  judge  whatever. 

Another  objection  has  been  stated  as  an  insuperable  difficnltj; 
but  which;  when  looked  fairly  in  the  face,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  remedy  for  a  moment.  It  is  said,  that  appointing  a  Scotch 
judge  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  would  involve  difficulties  as  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  that 
'  objection,  or  to  see  how  the  necessary  elevation  of  a  Scotch  Lori 
of  Session  to  the  peerage  should  be  a  greater  interference  with  the 
prerogative,  than  the  necessary  elevation  of  an  English  or  an  Iii^ 
Chancellor.  But  the  objection,  whatever  it  means,  is  disproved  bj 
the  fact,  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  were,  before  the 
Union,  frequently  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Since  then,  their  ele\> 
tion  to  such  honours  has  been  totally  denied  and  ignored.  It  in 
degenerated  into  the  creation  of  a  few  of  them  baronets,  and  era 
this  ceased  altogether ;  and  the  practice  of  conferring  such  honoim 
is  now  numbered  among  the  things  tliat  are  past.  While,  in  Ireland, 
the  head  of  the  bench  is  not  unfrequently  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
the  Scotch  judges,  however  distinguished  in  the  service  of  tbe!r 
country,  have  been  systematically  excluded  from  that  honour.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  {torn  the  roll  of  judges  who  have  filled  tha 
President's  chair,  the  names  of  many  whose  fortune  and  position,  ss 
well  as  their  learning,  would  have  made  the  distinction  of  a  peerage 
a  natural  and  appropriate  reward  of  professional  eminence.  We 
need  only  refer  to  President  Dalrymple,  President  Dundas,  Presi- 
dent Hope,  President  Boyle,  to  justify  this  remark ;  not  to  mentioQ 
other  judges  connected  with  the  peerage,  such  as  Minto,  Haddo. 
Henderland,  and  others. 

But,  with  or  without  the  peerage,  we  maintain  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  ever  remain  defective  as  a 
tribunal  for  hearing  Scotch  appeals,  until  a  Scotch  judge  form  ^ 
permanent  part  of  it. 

With  reference  to  remits  back  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  recoo] 
aider  the  case,  which,  in  the  time  of  Lords  Thurlow  and  EldoD] 
became  a  gigantic  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  a  single  appeal  to  realize  fully  the  magnitude  ol 
this  evil-    The  amount  of  a  bill  of  costs  is  quite  frightftJ  to  codi 
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^plate.  The  fees  paid,  eyen  in  the  initiatory  stages,  to  dorks, 
ud  fir  printing,  exceed  all  reasonable  belief.  Then  the  high 
f^  to  counsel,  given  far  beyond  what  is  allowable  on  taxation,  and 
'ilicitors'  extra  charges,  are  so  enormous,  as  virtually  to  close  the 
Wiethe  appellate  court  against  all  but  the  very  rich  and  the 
TdT  poor.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  pauper  is  the  best  off;  for  it 
^inn&eqoently  happens  that  the  rich  man  in  a  successful  appeal 
<:aQs  his  point,  but  loses  his  estate  in  the  fearful  contest,  and  is 
^^^3red  for  life ;  whereas  the  pauper,  whether  he  gains  or  not,  has 
^g  to  lose.  The  costs,  too,  that  are  given  in  a  successful 
^  are  so  inadequate,  that  unless  the  stake  is  of  considerable 
^'f^ile,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  the  lists  even  with  a 
'"'J^tor  who  is  worth  powder  and  shot. 
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•^  Protest  agaimt  Finality  Clau8e8.-^The  opinion,  we  believe,  is 
*7gaieraDy  entertained  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
^practical  working  of  suspensions  and  appeals,  that  the  clauses 
^  aaionsly  introduced  into  Scotch  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
?^  of  securing  finality  for  the  judgments  of  the  Sheriff  and 
'^^r  magistrates  are  illusory  and  useless.  Whether  official 
'^uiljr  is  capable  of  devising  some  yet  more  stringent  formula 
'sxclnsion,  which  shall  have  the  merit  of  accomplishing  the  object 
* Ji€w,  is  a  problem  that  requires  to  be  solved.  We  think  the 
Realties  are  insuperable,  and  that  the  object  in  view,  the  absolute 
'^'^^^  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  is  in  the  last  degree  undesirable. 

*ne  aspect  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to  the  judicial 
^d  is,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  appeal  is  virtually  equiva- 
*^  to  a  license  to  commit  injustice.  Actuated  by  the  desire  to 
i^^  the  subject  from  oppression  at  the  hands  of  inferior  magis- 
"^  the  court  of  review  proceeds  to  critidse  the  letter  of  the 
^xdnding  enactment  in  a  hostile  spirit.  If  the  excluding  words 
^^  liot  so  comprehensive  as  to  apply  to  all  known  modes  of  review, 
'^7  will  be  rendered  literally.  If  sufficiently  comprehensive,  they 
"^^  ^  all  events,  susceptible  of  a  *  sound  judicial  construction.' 

?  ttsmne,  for  example,  that  the  Legislature  could  not  be  supposed 

'  ^^e  intended  to  deprive  the  supreme  court  of  its  inherent  power 
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of  oorroGtipg  tke  kregiiUrities  of  all  inferior  tribunals ;  U  foUom 
almost  as  cf  oourse,  that  the  contemplated  exclusion  must  hiie 
referaice  to  review  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  that  a  judgs 
who  acts  in  ei^cess  of  the  statutozy  powers  conferred  upcm  him  bs 
»o  protection. 

In  one  sense,  these  finality  clauses  have  &iled  most  signally. 
They  have  not  prevented^  but  have  rather  stimulated  and  promoted 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes  k 
which  they  occur.  They  have  certainly  had  the  effect  of  enormoasif  i 
increasing  the  expenses  of  litigation)  and — what  is  even  more  to  k  | 
deplored — of  shifting  the  field  of  controversy  firom  the  real  merits  tf  \ 
the  question  in  diq[)ute  to  the  airy  and  transcendental  sphere  o(' 
jurisdiction.    We  happened  to  be  present  last  winter  at  all  tk 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  its  appeUate  capad^.   We 
could  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  notion  respecting  oar  laii) 
the  proceedings  which  we  witnessed  would  have  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  Englishman  or  foreigner  who  might  bit 
been  present.  What  was  least  to  be  deprecated,  and  what  propaUr 
would  have  haj^nedi  was,  that  being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
the  import  of  any  single  sentence  that  was  uttered  throughont  tk 
discussions,  he  might  have  gone  away  impressed  with  the  oonvictioa 
that  the  Scotch  lawyers  were  the  most  learned  persona^  and  Sootck 
jurisprudence  the  most  erudite  system  in  existence. 

The  effect  produced  upon  our  own  mind  was  somewhat  different 
We  imagined  we  were  assisting  at  one  of  the  disputations  of  tbs 
schoolmen.  Distinctions  were  bandied  in  argument  quite  wortbj 
of  the  ancient  profession  of  casuistry ;  while  the  staple  of  the 
arguments  consisted  in  discussbns  about  'the  nature  of  things.' 
We  listened  to  much  ingenious  pleading  upon  the  nature  of  offences, 
whether  criminal  or  civil;  wiredraMm  disquisitions  upon  the  natm? 
of  penalties  i  refined  dispatations  upon  the  nature  of  giouDds  o( 
appeal,  whether  involving  competency  or  merits.  Two  questions 
were  ehiefly  agitated :  the  one,  whether  the  court  of  instance  had 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction ;  the  other,  whether  the  court  of  review 
might,  could,  or  should  exceed  its  jurisdiction  by  eutertaining  the 
appeal.  The  table  and  floor  of  the  court  were  strewn  with  boob 
bearing  reference  to  those  subtleties  of  pleading ;  and,  over  and 
above,  there  was  a  plentiful,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  correct  dtatioo 
of  cases  from  the  stores  of  memory. 

Tired  of  this  wordy  warfare,  wo  entered  the  Faculty  Librai)') 
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sacred  on  Mondays  to  gossip  and  friendly  intercourse.    But  the 
lemon  of  jurisdiction  had  invaded  th^  sanctum,  and  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  members.     One  middle-aged  junior  had  given  up 
bis  morning  walk  to  search  for  precedents,  and  was  still  seeking  for 
a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting  cases.   Another,  who  but  yester- 
day was  bowled  out  in  an  entail  case,  value  L.50,000,  and  took 
his  panishment  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  was  now  in  despair  about 
a  L.5  fine ;  and  was  openly  anathematizing  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act,  and  indulging  in  disloyal  expressions  respecting  her  Majesty's 
Courts.    Another  pair  of  disconsolates,  having  discovered  that  they 
vere  opponents  for  the  nonce,  were  sitting  down  to  discuss  the  jurist 
diction  question  more  Socratico.    One  veteran  hand  alone  seemed 
iisa&cted.    But  think  not,  reader,  that  he  was  upheld  by  any 
coQidoosness  of  superior  resources.   He,  too,  had  a  jurisdiction  case 
io  theioU  ;  but,  ten  years  before,  he  had  argued  a  case  upon  the 
lame  statute ;  and,  thanks  to  a  retentive  memory,  he  had  found  a 
report  of  it.      When  his  name  was  called,  he  calmly  stood  up, 
tabled  his  authority,  and  got  absolvitor  with  expenses. 

At  the  close  of  a  bug  discussion,  one  of  the  disputants  might  be 
seen  to  enter  the  apartment,  serene  and  cheerful ;  when  something 
lilffi  the  following  colloquy  would  take  place : — 
'  Well,  have  you  gained  your  case  T' 
'  Not  exactly ;  but  the  Court  has  sustained  the  jurisdiction/ 
'  Yes ;  and  the  bill  has  been  refosed  with  expenses  t' 
^Oh!  of  course  we  couldn't  expect  to  get  into  the  merits;  the 
(tatute  was  too  clear  against  us  for  that ;  but  1  have  established  the 
great  principle,  that  smoking  in  a  railway  carriage  is  a  criminal 
otfence,  and  cognizable  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary/ 

^  Indeed  I  then  Vm  done  for ;  but  let  me  see :  it  was  found  in  a 
previous  case,  that  smoking  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  was  ^^  civil ;" 
though  the  Pr — —  observed  that  it  might  be  considered  decidedly 
«ncivil  to  light  your  Havannah  in  the  interior.' 

'  I  shall  let  yoa  into  the  secret ;  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
the  word  ^^  or."  In  the  Bailway  Clauses  Act,  the  penalties  are 
fecoverable  by  ^^  poinding  and  imprisonment ;"  in  the  Gorbals  Police 
£xtensbn  Act,  the  warrant  is  for  ^^  poinding  or  imprisonment." 
Hence  the  inhabitants,  although  forbidden  to  pollute  the  atmosphere 
of  that  fragrant  suburb  with  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  tobacco-leaf, 
^  under  no  immediate  peril  as  to  their  personal  liberty  in  respeet 
of  contravention,' 
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^Many  thanks;  bat  I  had  thought  the  circumstance  of&e 
warrant  of  imprisonment  entering  the  sentence  had  something  to 
do  with  the  question  of  civil  or  criminal/ 

^Bj  no  means.  In  the  Day  Poaching  Act  the  warrants  are 
separate,  and  yet  the  Court  of  Justiciary  has  jurisdiction  ;  in  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  it  has  been  held  competent  to  include  both 
in  one  interlocutor,  and  yet  the  jurisdiction  is  purely  civil/ 

The  first  speaker,  thrice  armed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wondroos 
virtues  of  an  <or/  advanced  to  the  table,  confuted  the  sophistiy 
which  would  impute  criminality  to  the  gentleman  who  had  incurml 
a  debt  of  forty  shiUings  to  his  clients,  the  Railway  Company,  ly 
smoking  in  their  carriages,  and  got  the  bill  thrown  out.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  victory  was  but  the  harbinger  of  future  defeat;  for, 
in  a  subsequent  suspension  in  the  Court  of  Session,  their  Lordships 
held,  that  although  civil  as  regards  the  quality  of  jurisdiction,  the 
statute  contemplated  a  criminal  procedure.  The  magistrate  hi 
exceeded  his  jurisdiction  in  allowing  the  culprit  to  be  interrogated; 
and  the  company,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,  may  have  had  a  coo- 
siderable  sum  to  pay,  to  avoid  a  threatened  action  of  damages,  for 
putting  the  illegal  warrant  into  execution. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  intended,  in  the  above  birdV 
eye  sketch,  to  cast  any  discredit  on  the  case  law,  in  regard  to  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  fault  lies  with  the  Legislature,  or 
with  those  on  whose  responsibility  Parliament  has  accepted  enact- 
ments confused  and  contradictory,  following  no  settled  order  of 
style,  and,  as  it  were,  purposely  confounding  the  distinctions  betwixt  | 
civil  and  criminal  process.  In  these  statutes,  the  Legislature  htfl 
shown  an  ignorant  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  supreme 
courts;  and  the  courts,  dthough  doing  their  utmost  to  protectj 
the  subject  from  oppression,  have  been  involved  in  hopeless  diffi-' 
culties,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  incon- 
sistent expressions  used  in  the  statutes. 

We  think,  however,  that  legislation  on  the  subject  has  become 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  ap* 
pellate  jurisdiction  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  from  degenerating 
into  a  sham.  Why  should  any  man,  who  wants  to  know  whetbefl 
the  Act  under  which  he  was  convicted  warrants  the  imposition  of  i 
certain  penalty,  be  prevented  from  going  into  that  question ;  an! 
compelled  to  spend  his  money  in  arguing  the  barren  questioDi 
whether  the  offence,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  question,  be  civil 
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or  criminal  ?  It  is  clear  that  parties  subjected  to  penalties  trill 
Ktigate.  Then,  we  say,  let  them  litigate  about  the  question  of  law, 
if  there  is  one,  and  not  about  the  right  to  litigate. 

What  we  would  suggest  is,  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  any 

two  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Justiciary  or  Session  to  hear  parties 

upon  any  question  of  law  arising  under  a  summary  prosecution, 

provided  the  point  is  reserved  by  the  Sheriff  or  magistrate,  and 

rtated  in  a  case.    The  method  of  appeal  upon  a  stated  case  has  been 

already  in  operation  for  some  years  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Lands  Valuation  Act.    An  abstract  of  the  determinations  of  the 

Court  of  Appeal  appeared  very  lately  in  our  pages.    This  mode  of 

appeal  has  a  much  wider  sphere  of  operation  in  England,  under  the 

icl  20  Vict,,  c.  43.     The  working  of  the  statute  has  elicited  the 

Qiostonqualified  encomiums  from  the  organs  of  professional  opinion 

ui  England.     Already  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal — 

w^iichwill  be  found  reported  under  the  title  of  *  Magistrates  Cases* 

in  the  *  Law  Journal '  Reports — present  a  valuable  commentary  on 

the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  have  been  the  means 

of  relieving  the  local  judges  from  many  embarrassing  questions  as 

to  their  duties  and  jurisdictions ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

tbat  the  system  could  be  transplanted  with  perfect  propriety  and 

success  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

TVe  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the  indisposition  of  the  superior  courts 
to  recognise  and  give  effect  to  clauses  exclusive  of  their  jurisdiction, 
e^eiy  session  brings  forth  its  harvest  of  Scotch  bills,  in  which — ^no 
matter  what  the  subject,  how  novel  the  principle,  or  how  intricate 
the  machineiy  provided  for  its  execution — we  are  sure  to  find  the 
steieotyped  clause,  that  ^  no  judgment  or  decree  to  be  pronounced  in 
virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  advocation,  suspen- 
sion, redaction,  or  any  other  process.'  Among  the  bills  of  the  pre- 
sent session  which  repeat  this  parrot  cry,  we  may  mention  Mr  Mure's 
Qseiiil  measure  for  the  regulation  of  Public-houses,  and  Mr  Massey's 
Copyright  Bill.  In  the  latter  bill,  the  clause,  if  not  unmeaning,  is 
highly  nuschievous,  as  going  to  exclude  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
adedsion  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  important  legal  questions 
that  may  arise  upon  the  new  species  of  copyright  property  created 
by  the  statute.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  bill  is  made  to 
apply  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonial  pos- 
^^ns,  there  is  no  exclusion  of  appellate  jurisdiction  as  regards 
any  other  of  her  Majesty's  superior  courts  except  those  of  Scotland. 
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Apparently  the  drafUman  of  the  bill,  wishing  to  adapt  its  reqtd^ 
tions  to  Scotch  procedure,  has  dipped  into  our  statute  law;  and 
finding  this  clause  to  be  of  pretty  firequent  occurrence,  he  no  doubt 
imagined  that  *  advocation '  and  *  suspension '  were  analogous  to  the 
procedure  by  ^  essoign  or  wager  of  law,'  which  used  to  be  so  jealouslr 
excluded  in  the  English  revenue  statutes, — obsolete  forms  possess- 
ing latent  capabilities  for  mischief,  and  which,  therefore,  would  re- 
quire to  be  disallowed. 

On  behalf  of  the  profession,  whose  ingenuity  and  powers  of 
research  have  been  so  needlessly  taxeki,  to  assist  in  the  solation 
of  unprofitable  questions  as  to  competency,  and  civil  or  criminil 
jurisdiction,  we  entreat  those  members  of  the  Legislature  not  to 
add  to  the  complexity  of  this  branch  of  the  law  by  the  introductioQ 
of  finality  clauses  into  future  statutes.  If  we  may  not  have  tbe 
benefit  of  a  general  Act  providing  for  a  summary  form  of  review, 
let  some  such  provison  at  least  be  inserted  in  all  future  enact- 
ments which  confer  a  special  power  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  inferkc 
courts  of  this  country.  By  this  means,  the  expense  attendioi! 
the  execution  of  the  Acts  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  spared  the  reproach  of  being  powerless  fcr 
legitimate  interpretation,  and  only  operative  in  a  manner  which 
involves  all  the  evils  of  uncertainty,  delay,  and  unprofitable  es' 
penditure. 

Vacancies  and  Appointments. — We  have  this  month  to  notice  two 
legal  appointments,  both  of  which  have  for  some  time  been  expected, 
— one  academical,  the  other  judicial.  The  appointment  of  Mr  Dove 
Wilson  to  be  Sheriff-substitute  in  Kincardine  is  a  satisfkctory  one, 
as  Mr  Wilson,  although  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  pro- 
fession to  take  a  position  among  the  practising  men,  was  known  to 
be  a  sound  scholar  and  a  clear-headed  lawyer.  During  the  short 
time  he  has  occupied  the  bench  at  Stonehaven,  he  has  shown  a 
decided  aptitude  for  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  functions,  and 
has  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  profession. — ^The  other 
appointment  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  Mr  James  Lorimer,  advo- 
cate, to  be  Professor  of  Public  Law.  Mr  Lorimer  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  some  thoughtful  works.  Considering  the  feeling 
that  exists  in  favour  of  making  the  selection  to  legal-academical 
appointments  from  the  ranks  of  the  senior  bar,  this  appointment  is 
probably  the  best  practicable,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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neither  in  respect  of  practice,  nor  by  any  notable  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence^  bad  Mr  Lorimer  established  his 
daim  to  the  appointment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr  Swinton,  who  has  so  long  and  cre- 
ditably fulfilled  the  duties  of  Civil  Law  professsor,  has  now  retired. 
The  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
We  understand  that  Mr  J.  Montgomerie  Bell,  Mr  Norman  Mao- 
phenon,  and  Mr  A.  Beatson  BeU,  advocates,  are  already  in  the  field 
as  candidates  for  the  chair. 


NEW  BILLS  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT. 
A  Bill  to  Facilitate  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Property  in  Scotland, 

Wbebus  it  is  expedient  to  facilitate  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Estate  in 
^<»tiaad :  Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
tieidrioe  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons 
ifi  tluB  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as 

1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act^  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  Party, 
in  right  of  a  Personal  Bond  or  of  a  Conveyance  of  Moveable  Estate,  to  assign 
flKb  Bond  or  Conveyance  by  As^gnation  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  tiie  Form 
«t  fotth  in  Schedule  A.  hereto  annexed ;  and  it  shall  be  competent  to  write 
the  Aadgnation  or  Assignations  on  tiie  Bond  or  Conveyance  itself  in  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  Schedule  B.  hereto  annexed ;  which 
^^B^tion  shall  be  registrable  in  the  Books  of  any  Court,  in  Terms  of  any 
(^^^  of  Registration  contained  in  the  Bond  or  Conveyance  so  assigned ;  and 
eoch  AsBignatioii,  upon  being  duly  stamped  and  duly  intimated,  shall  have 
the  ame  Force  and  Effect  as  a  didy  stamped  and  duly  intimated  Assignation 
*<!c<3idi]ig  to  the  Forms  at  present  in  use. 

2.  An  AsBgnation  shall  be  validly  intimated  (1)  by  a  Notary  Public  deliver- 
^g  ft  Copy  thereof,  certified  as  correct,  to  the  Person  or  Persons  to  whom 
Intimation  may  in  any  Case  be  requisite,  or  (2)  by  the  Holder  of  such  Assigna- 
tion, or  anv  Person  authorized  by  him,  transmitting  a  Copy  thereof  certified 
u  correct  by  Post  to  such  Person ;  and  Tin  the  f^t  Case)  a  Certificate  by 
^  Notary  Public  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  SdieduJe 
t-  hereto  annexed,  and  (in  the  second  Case)  a  written  Acknowledgment  by 
jj«  Penon  to  whom  such  Copy  may  have  been  transmitted  by  Post  as  aforesaid 
^  the  Recdpt  of  the  Copy,  shall  be  sufficient  Evidence  of  such  Intimation 
hanng  been  duly  made:  Provided  always,  that  if  the  Deed  or  Instrument 
Containing  such  Assignation  shall  likewise  contain  other  Conveyances  or  Declar- 
|f<Bi8  of  Trust  Purposes,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  deliver  or  transmit  a  full 
^PT  thereof,  but  only  a  Copy  of  such  Part  tiiereof  as  respects  the  Subject 
^tter  of  such  Assignation. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  the  Transmission  of  any  Per- 
»i«l  Bond  or  Conveyance  of  Moveable  Estate,  or  the  Intimation  of  any  Aasig- 
^tioQ  according  to  the  Forms  at  present  in  use. 

^-  The  foUowing  Words  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  Schedules  annexed  to  this 
^ctf  shall  have  the  several  Meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be 
something  in  the  Subject  or  Context  repugnant  to  such  Construction ;  that  is 
^  »y,  the  Word  *  Bond*  and  the  Word  *  Conveyance'  shall  extend  to  and  in- 
cltide  Penonal  Bonds  for  Payment  or  Performance,  Bonds  of  Caution,  Bonds 
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Of  G^tiHxiislb,  Bonds  <d  Belief,  B<mdl  aad  AnignationB  in  Secftrity  of  emy 
Kind,  Decxeets  of  any  Court,  PoSides  of  AaBunnoe  of  any  Asurance  Gompuij 
or  ABBodation  in  Scotland,  whether  held  by  Parties  resident  in  Scotland  or 
elsewhero,  Ph>teBtB  of  Bills  or  of  Ptomissory  Notes,  DispomtioDs,  Amignsticag, 
or  other  Conveyanoes  €l  Moveable  or  P&racmal  Proper^  or  Effects,  Asoignatioss, 
Translations,  and  Betrocessions,  and  also  Probative  Ebctracts  of  all  such  Deeib 
from  the  Books  of  any  competent  Godrt ;  the  Word  *  Assignation'  shall  abs 
include  Translations  and  Betrocessions,  and  Ph>bative  Extracts  theroof ;  tk 
Words  '  Moveable  Estate'  shall  extend  to  and  include  all  Personal  Debts  and 
Obligations,  and  Moveable  or  Personal  Property  or  Effects  of  every  Kind. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  the  ^  Traosmiianon  of  MoreaUe 
Property  (Scotland)  Act,  1862.' 

SCHEDULES  referred  to  in  the  foregdng  Act. 
SCHEDULE  A. 
I  A.  £.,  in  consideration  of,  Sfc,  Tor  otherwise^  as  Hit  Case  may  he]^  do  her^ 
assign  to  C.  2>.  and  his  Heirs  or  Assignees  [or  oikerwi$e^  oa  die  Ckue  iwqr  K 
the  Bond  {or  other  Deed^  describing  \Q  granted  by  E.  F.,  dated,  ^.,  by  irhki 
[here^eijy  the  Nature  of  the  Deed,  and  tped/pako  any  conneeHTm  IW/e^ad 
any  Circunutanees  rehiring  to  be  stated  in  reyaSrd  to  tkt  Nature  and  Extent  of  it 
Bight  required],    tn  witness  whereof,  ^. 

[/fuert  Testing  Clau^  in  usual  Fotvl] 

SCHEDULE  B. 
I  A,B.,xa  consideration  of,  ^.  [or  othervnse,^  as  the  Case  may  («J  do  here^ 
assign  to  C.  D,  and  his  Heirs  or  Assignees  [or  otherwise,  as  the  Case  may  k] 
the  forcing  [or  udthin-written']  Bond  [or  other  Writ  or  Deed^  describiMg  it,j 
mmted  in  my  Favour  [or  otherwise,  as  the  Case  may  be,  specifying  any  connector 
Title,  and  any  Circumstances  requiring  to  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  Nature  oW 
Extent  of  the  Right  assigned,}    In  witness  whereot,  jt:. 

[Insert  Testing  Clause  in  usual  Form."] 

SCHEDULE  0. 
I  (A)  of  the  City  of  Notay 

PubUc,  do  hereby  attest  and  declare,  That  upon  the 

Day  of  and  between  the 

Hours  of  and  .  I  duly  intimated  to  B. 

[here  describe  the  Party^  the  within  written  Assignation  [or  otherwise,  as  On 
Case  may  be\  or  an  Assignation  granted  hypiere  describe  u],  and  that  by  ^^ 
livering,to  the  said  A.  personally  Qr  otherwise}  hj  leaving  for  the  said  A.  vitiin 
his  Dwelling  House  at  E,,  in  the  Hands  of  [here  describe  the  PartyJ,  a  full  Copf 
thereof,  [or  if  a  partial  Copy  here  quote  the  Portion  of  the  Deed  which  hasUtt 
delivered^  to  be  given  to  him ;  all  of  which  was  done  in  presence  of  C.  and  D. 
[here  name  and  describe  the  Two  Witnesses'],  who  subscribe  this  Attestation  along 
with  me.  Li  witness  whereof. 
.  [Insert  Testing  Clause  in  usutU  Form,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Party  and  the  TVi? 
Witnesses,] 

A  BiU  [as  amended  in  CommUtee]for  Amending  (he  Law  rela^g  to  C^pyriphta 
Works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Jor  repressing  the  Commission  of  Fraud  m  t^ 
Production  and  Sale  of  such  Works, 

Preamble.— 1.  The  Author  of  every  Painting.  Drawing,  and  PhotQgrapJ» 
which  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  made,  either  in  tae  British  Dominions  or  else- 
where,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  sold  or  disposied  of  before  the  Commence- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  his  Assigns,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  Rigbt  of 
copying,  reproducing,  and  mmtiplying  such  Painting  or  Drawing,  and  iie 
Design  theleof ,  or  such  Photograph,  and  the  Negative  theredf ,  by  any  Meau 
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id  of  any  Sm,  for  the  Tenn  of  the  natural  Life  of  such  Author,  and  Seven 
ears  after  his  Death ;  provided  that  when  any  Painting  or  Drawing,  or  the 
sgative  of  any  Photograph,  shall  be  for  the  First  Time  sold  or  disposed  of  after 
e  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same  shall  not 
tarn  the  Copyright  thereof,  unless  it  be  expreaslv  reserved  to  him  by  Agree- 
ent  in  Writing,  signed,  at  or  before  the  Tune  of  such  Sale  or  Disposition,  by 
e  Vendee  or  Assignee  of  such  Painting  or  Drawing,  or  of  such  Negative  of  ^ 
liotograph,  nor  shall  the  Vendee  or  Aasignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any  such 
)pyright,  unless,  at  or  before  the  Time  of  such  Sale  or  Di^XNUtion,  an  Agree- 
ent  in  Writing,  signed  by  the  Person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  thq  same,  or 
r  his  Agent  duly  authorized,  shall  have  been  nuide  to  that  Effect. 
2.  Copyright  not  to  prevent  the  Representation  of  the  same  Subjects  in  other 

S.  Assignments,  Licences,  &c.,  to  be  in  Writing. 

i.  Clause  A.-^Register  of  Plroprietors  of  Copyright*  in  Paintings,  Drawings, 
nd  Photogra^iB  to  be  kept  at  Stationers^  Hall. 

&  Clause  B.— Certain  Enactments  of  recited  Act  of  the  6th  Year  of  Victoria 
0  ft^j  to  the  Books  to  be  kept  under  this  Act. 

6.  Penalties  on  Infringement  of  Copvright. 

7.  ^0  Person  ahaU  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  or  either  of  the  following 
Acu;  that  is  to  say, 

fint,  no  Person  shall  fraudulently  sign  or  otherwise  afi&x,  or  fraudulently 
caose  to  be  signed  or  otherwise  affixed,  to  or  upon  any  Painting,  Drawing, 
V  Photograph,  or  the  Negative  thereof,  any  Name,  Initials,  or  Monogr^un : 
Secondly,  no  Person  shall  fniudulently  sdl,  publish,  exhibit,  or  dispose  of,  or 
offer  for  Sale,  Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Pho- 
tograph, having  thereon  the  Name,  Inititds,  or  Monogram  of  a  Person  who 
did  not  execute  or  make  such  Work : 
Thirdly,  no  Person  shall  fraudulently  utter^  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  cause  to 
he  uttered  or  disposed  of,  any  Copy  or  colouraole  Imitation  of  any  Fainting, 
Drawing,  or  Photograph,  whether  there  shall  be  subsisting  Copvright  therein 
or  not,  as  having  ^n  made  or  executed  by  the  Author  or  lluLer  of  the 
original  Work  from  which  such  Copy  or  Imitation  shall  have  been  taken : 
Foartiily,  where  the  Author  or  Maker  of  anjr  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photo- 
graph, made  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shidl  have  sold 
or  othenrise  parted  with  the  Possession  of  such  Work,  if  any  Alteration 
BhaQ  alterwaras  be  made  therein  by  any  other  Person,  by  Addition  or 
otherwise,  no  Person  shall  be  at  liberty,  during  the  Life  of  the  Author  or 
Maker  of  such  Work,  without  his  Consent,  to  make  or  knowingly  to  sell  or 
publish,  or  offer  for  Sale,  such  Work  or  any  Copies  of  such  Work  so  altered 
as  afcffesaid,  or  any  Part  thereof,  as  or  for  tne  unaltered  Work  of  such 
Author  or  Maker.' 
tvery  Offender  under  this  Section  shall,  upon  Conviction,  forfeit  to  the 
f  ^P'HP.'^C^^^  ft  Sum  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  or  not  exceeding  double  the 
^  Price,  if  any,  at  which  all  such  Copies,  Engravings,  Imitations,  or  altered 
J  ^u  shall  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  Sale ;  and  all  such  Copies.  Engravings, 
uuUUons,  or  altered.  Works  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Person,  or  the  Assigns  or 
1^  Bepresentatives  of  the  Person,  whose  Name,  Initials,  or  Monogram  shall 
°^Bo  haudulently  signed  or  affixed  thereto,  or  to  whom  such  spurious  or  altered 
'>  ork  ahall  be  so  fraudulently  or  falsely  ascribed  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always, 
t^t  the  Penalties  imposed  by  this  Section  shall  not  be  incurred  unless  the  Peraon 
^otte  Name,  Initials,  or  Monogram  shall  be  so  fraudulently  signed  or  affixed, 
^  ^^  ''^  spurious  or  altered  Work  shall  be  so  fraudulently  or  falsely 
^hod  as  sioresaidf  shall  have  been  living  at  or  within  Twenty  Years  next 
^Jofe  the  Time  when  the  Offence  may  have  been  conmiitted. 
/L^fipnujry  Penalties  in  Scotland  may  be  recovered  by  Action  before  the  Court 
P  ^^ou  i|i  ordinary  Form,  or  by  summary  Action  before  the  Sheriff  of  the 
^^J  when  the  Offence  may  be  committed  or  the  Offender  resides,  wl^o,  upon 
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Proof  of  the  Offence  or  Offences,  either  by  Conf eadon  of  the  Party  offen^, 
or  by  the  Oath  or  Affirmation  of  One  or  more  credible  WitneeaeB,  shall  cm- 
vict  the  Offender,  and  find  him  liable  to  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  aforeBaid. 
as  also  in  Expenses,  and  it  shall  be  kvfnl  for  the  Shenff,  in  prononndng  sod 
Judgment  for  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  and  Costs,  to  insert  in  such  Jadgment  i 
Warrant,  in  the  event  of  such  Penalty  or  Penalties  and  Costo  not  being  paid, 
to  levy  and  recover  the  Amount  of  the  same  by  Poinding :  Provided  always,  tbt 
it  shafi  be  lawful  to  the  Sheriff,  in  the  event  of  his  dismissing  the  Action  aiui 
assoilzieing  the  Defender,  to  find  the  Comnlainer  liable  in  Expenses,  and  any 
Judgment  so  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Sheriff  in  such  summary  A^jfplicatiQB 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  Review  by  Advocaticxi,  Sos- 
pension,  Beduction,  or  otherwise. 

9.  Clause  C. — Superior  Courts  of  Record  in  which  any  Action  is  pending 
may  make  an  Order  for  an  Injunction,  Insnection,  or  Account. 

10.  Importation  of  pirated  Works  prohibited.    Applicatiou  in  such  Casa  of 
Customs  Acts. 

11.  Saving  of  Right  to  bring  Action  for  Damages. 


A  BUI  to  amend  ^  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,*  ^  The  Merchant  ShippiTi$ 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1855,'  and  '  TIte  Customs  Consolidatian  Act,  1853.' 

Delivery  of  Choda  and  Lien  for  Freight, 

52.  Interpretation  of  Terms. 

58.  Where  the  Owner  of  any  Goods  imported  in  any  Ship  from  Foreign  Parts 
into  the  United  Kingdom  fails  to  make  Entry  thereof,  or  having  made  Enti; 
thereof,  to  land  the  same  or  take  Delivery  thereof,  and  to  proceed  thereviiii 
with  all  convenient  Speed,  by  the  Times  severally  herein-after  mentioned,  tb 
Shipowner  may  make  Entry  (^,  and  land  or  unship  the  said  Groods  at  the  Times, 
in  the  Manner,  and  subject  to  the  Conditions  following ;  ^that  is  to  say,) 

(1.)  If  a  Time  for  the  delivery  of  the  Goods  is  expr^sea  in  the  Charter  Party 
or  Bill  of  Lading,  and  t£e  Ship  is  a  Steam  Ship,  then  at  any  Time  aft£r 
the  Time  so  expressed : 

(2.)  If  a  Time  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Goods  is  expressed  in  the  Charter 
Party  or  Bill  of  Lading,  and  the  Ship  is  a  Sailmg  Ship,  then  at  any 
Time  after  the  Time  so  expressed,  not  oeing  leas  than  Forty-eight  Horns, 
exclusive  of  a  Sunday  or  Holidav,  after  the  Report  of  the  Ship : 

(8.)  If  no  Time  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Goods  is  expressed  in  the  Chaiter 
Party  or  Bill  of  Lading,  then,  whether  the  Ship  is  a  Steam  Ship  or  a 
Sailing  Ship,  at  any  Time  after  the  Expiration  of  Seventy-two  Hours, 
exclusive  of  a  Sunday  or  Holiday,  after  the  Report  of  the  Ship : 

(4.)  If  any  Wharf  or  Warehouse  is  named  in  the  Charter  Party  or  Bill  d 
Lading  as  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  where  the  Goods  are  to  be  placed, 
and  if  they  can  be  conveniently  there  received,  the  Shipowner  in  landing 
them  by  virtue  of  this  Enactment  shall  cause  them  to  be  placed  on  such 
Wharf  or  in  such  Warehouse : 

(5.)  In  other  Cases  the  Shipowner  in  landing  Goods  under  this  Enactment 
shall  place  them  in  or  on  some  Wharf  or  Warehouse  which  has  been  duly 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  for  the  landing  of  dutiable 
Goods  and  on  or  in  which  Goods  of  a  like  Nature  are  usually  placed : 

(6.)  If  at  any  Time  before  the  Goods  are  landed  or  unshipped  uie  Owner  of 
the  Goods  is  ready  and  offers  to  land  or  take  Delivery  of  the  same,  be 
shall  be  allowed  so  to  do,  and,  if  he  has  not  already  entered  the  Goods, 
to  make  entrv  thereof,  and  his  Entry  shall  in  such  Case  be  preferred  to 
any  Entry  which  nuiy  have  been  made  by  the  Shipowner : 

(7.)  If  any  Goods  are,  for  the  Purpose  of  Convenience  in  assorting  the  same, 
landed  at  the  Wharf  where  the  Ship  is  discharged,  and  the  Owner  of  tbe 
Goods  at  the  Time  of  such  landing  has  made  Entry  and  is  ready,  and 
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offers  to  take  Deliyery  thereof,  and  to  oonver  the  same  to  some  other 
Whiurf  or  Waiehoose,  the  Expenae  of  sach  landing  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Shipowner. 

M.  If,  when  Goods  are  landed,  the  Shipowner  giye  Notice  for  that  Porpose, 

le  Lien  for  Freight  is  to  continue. 

55.  Lien  to  be  dischaiged  on  Proof  of  Payment. 

56.  lien  to  be  discharged  on  Deposit  with  Warehouse  Owner. 

57.  If  sach  Deposit  as  aforesaid  is  made  with  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner, 
nd  the  Person  making  the  same  does  not  within  Fifteen  Days  after  making 
t  give  to  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  Notice  m  Writing  to  retain  it, 
t^ing  in  such  Notice  the  Sum,  if  any,  which  he  admits  to  be  payable  to  the 
Shipowner,  or,  as  the  Case  may  be,  that  he  does  not  admit  any  Sum  to  be  so 
ay^e,  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  may,  at  the  Expiration  of  such  Fifteen 
Dayf,  pay  the  Sum  so  deposited  over  to  the  Shipowner,  and  shall  by  such  Pay- 
ugQt  OS  discharged  from  all  Liability  in  res^t  thereof. 

58.  If  such  Deposit  as  aforesaid  is  made  with  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner, 
i&d  the  Person  making  the  same  does  within  Fifteen  Days  after  making  it  give 
V)  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  such  Notice  in  Wnting  as  aforesaid,  the 
l?Wf  or  Warehouse  Owner  shall  immediately  apprize  the  shipowner  of  such 
^otkef  and  shall  pay  or  tender  to  him  out  of  the  Sum  deposited  the  Sum,  if 
anj.  idmitted  by  such  Notice  to  be  payable,  and  shall  retain  the  Remainder  or 
Bakooe,  or  if  no  Sum  is  admitted  to  oe  payable,  the  whole  of  the  Sum  deposited, 
for  Thirty  Days  from  the  Date  of  the  said  Notice ;  and  at  the  Expiration  of 
^  Thirtu  Days,  unless  legal  Proceedings  have  in  the  meantime  been  insti- 
toted  by  the  Shipowner  against  the  Owner  of  the  Goods  to  recoyer  the  said 
balance  or  Sum  or  otherwise  for  the  Settlement  of  any  Disputes  which  may 
bve  arisen  between  them  concerning  such  Freight  or  other  Charges  as  afore- 
»id,  and  Notice  in  Writing  of  such  Proceedings  has  been  served  on  him,  the 
^^Wf  or  Warehouse  Owner  shall  pay  the  said  Balance  or  Sum  oyer  to  the 
Pwner  of  the  Goods,  and  diall  by  such  Payment  be  discharged  from  all  Liability 
in  respect  thereof. 

59.  If  the  Lien  is  not  discharged,  and  no  Deposit  is  made  as  herein-before 
mentioned,  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  may,  at  the  Expiration  of  Ninety 
Dayi  from  the  Time  when  the  Goods  were  placed  in  his  Custody,  or,  if  the 
^^  are  of  a  porishable  Nature,  at  such  earlier  period  as  he  in  his  Discretion 
^ks  fit,  sell  by  Public  Auction,  either  for  Home  Use  or  Exportation,  the  said 
^^^^  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Charges  herein- 
^ter  mentioned. 

60.  Kotices  of  Sale  to  be  giyen. 

^l.  Monies  arising  from  &de,  how  to  be  applied. 
^.  Wheneyer  Goods  are  placed  in  the  tfustody  of  a  Wharf  or  Warehouse 
y^^  under  the  Authority  <«  tlus  Act,  the  said  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner 
J^U  be  entitled  to  Rent  in  respect  of  the  same,  and  shall  also  haye  Power  from 
Time  to  Time,  at  the  Expense  of  the  Owner  of  the  Goods,  to  do  all  such  reason- 
^  Acts  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  said  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  are 
Deceasary  for  the  proper  Custody  and  Preservation  of  the  said  Goods,  and  shall 
^Te  a  lien  on  the  said  Goods  for  the  said  Rent  and  Expenses. 

63.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  compel  a  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  to 
Recharge  of  any  Goods  which  he  would  not  be  liable  to  take  charge  of  if  this 
^ct  had  not  passed,  nor  shall  he  be  responsible  for  or  affected  by  the  Inyalidity 
^  Vij  lien  claimed  by  any  Shipowner ;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall 

5*e  away  or  diminish  any  Rights  or  Remedies  giyen  to  any  Shipowner  or 

^*  w  or  Waiehonae  Owner  by  any  Local  Act. 
^.  Kothing  contained  in  the  Provisions  of  tliis  Act  concerning  the  knding 

?L^?^  or  the  lien  for  Freight  shall  extend  to  repeal,  alter,  or  affect  any  of 

^  Piovisums  of  '  The  Mersey  Dock  Acts  Consolidation  Act  (1858).' 
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A  BQl  to  makefuHher  Provinon  respecting  Lunacy  in  Scotland. 

Preamble. — 1.  Interpretation. — 2,  Existing  Board  abolished. — ^3.  Constitu- 
tion of  General  Board  of  Lunacy. — L  Salary  and  Allowances  to  Memben  d 
the  Board. — 5.  Annual  Payments  for  defraying  Salary  and  Allowance8.--6. 
Board  to  fix  Sums  required,  and  Payments  to  be  made  bjr  Parochial  Boardsasd 
Superintendents. — 7.  GommissionerB  and  Deputy-Gommiasioneis  to  be  luspec* 
tors  and  Deputy-Inspectors. — 8.  Duties  of  Jnspectors  and  Depaty-Inspedon. 
9.  Secretary  and  Clerks  to  continue  in  Office. — 10.  Meetings  of  the  Boari— 
11.  Board  may  license  Lunatic  Wards  of  Poorhouaes. — ^12.  Board  may  sanctka 
the  Reception  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Poorhouses. — 18.  Board  may  grant  Sped&I 
Licences  for  Reception  in  Houses  of  not  more  than  Four  Pauper  Lunatics.— U. 
^ecretaxY  of  State  may  authorize  the  Board  to  apply  to  Court  of  SeBsion. 

15.  The  Thirtr-fourth  Section  of  the  first-recited  Act  is  hereby  repealed ;  uui 
in  lieu  thereof  oe  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  of  ik 
County  in  which  a  Lunatic  is  resident,  or  in  which  any  Public,  Priyate,  or 
District  Asylum,  or  Pborhouse  with  a  Lunatic  Ward,  or  House  in  Terms  of  tfcii 
Act,  is  situate,  to  grant  an  Order  for  the  Reception  of  such  Lunatic  into  aoj 
such  Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum  or  House,  or  if  a  Pauper  Lunatic  vb» 
any  such  Asylum  or  House  or  into  the  Lunatic  Ward  of  any  such  Poorhoiue; 
hut  no  such  Order  shall  be  granted  unless  upon  a  Petition  subscribed  by  tk 
Party  applying  for  the  same,  accompanied  by  a  Statemefit  of  Particulars  in  tbi 
Form  of  Sche(nile  (C.)  to  the  first-recited  Act  annexed,  and  setting  forth  tbi 
Pegree  of  R^tionship  or  o^er  Capaci^  in  which  the  Petitioner  stands  to  sock 
Lunatic,  and  also  accompanied  by  Certificates  in  the  Form  of  Schedule  (B.)  to 
the  first- recited  Act  annexed,  bearing  Date  within  Fourteen  clear  l^y^J^  ne^ 
preceding  the  Date  of  the  Petition,  under  the  Hands  of  Two  Medical  PezKffis, 
Laving  no  immediate  or  pecuniary  Interest  in  the  Asylum  in  which  the  Lunatic 
shall  be  placed,  but  one  of  whom  may  notwithstanding  be  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent  or  Consulting  or  Assistant  Physician  of  sudi  Asylum  if  a  Public  or 
district  Asylum ;  and  such  Orders  shall  be  in  the  Form  of  Schedule  (£.)  to  the 
first-recited  Act  annexed ;  and  no  Superintendent  of  any  such  Public,  PriTste, 
or  District  Asylum  or  House  shall  receive  or  detain  any  Person  as  a  Luiiadc 
therein,  unless  there  shall  be  i>roduced  to  and  left  with  such  Superintendent  bqcIi 
Order  by  the  Sheriff,  dated  within  Fourteen  dear  Days  prior  to  the  Reception 
pf  such  Lunatic,  or  ii  such  Order  be  granted  by  the  Sherin  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, within  Twentv-one  clear  Days  prior  thereto :  provided  that  the  Supeno- 
tendent  of  any  Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum  may  receive  and  detain 
therein,  for  any  Period  not  exceeding  Three  Day&  and  without  any  Order  br 
the  Sheriff,  any  Person  as  a  Lunatic,  whose  Case  is  duly  certified  to  be  One  of 
Emereency  by  One  Medical  Person  other  than  Uie  Medical  Superintend^t, 
Consulting  or  Assistant  Physician  of  such  Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum. 

16.  The  Eighty-fifth  Section  of  the  first-recited  Act  is  hereby  repealed,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  be  it  enacted.  That  when  any  Lunatic  shall  have  been  appre- 
hended, charged  with  Assault  or  other  Offence  inferring  Danger  to  the  lieges,  or 
where  any  Lunatic  shall  be  found  in  a  State  threatening  Danger  to  the  Heges, 
or  in  a  State  offensive  to  public  Decency,  it  shall  be  lawnd  for  the  Sheriff,  upon 
Application  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  or  other  Person, 
accompanied  by  a  Certificate  from  a  Medical  Person,  bearing  that  the  Lunatic 
is  in  a  State  threatening  such  Danger,  or  in  a  State  offensive  or  threatening  to 
he  offensive  to  public  Decency,  forOiwith  to  conunit  such  Lunatic  to  some  PTace 
of  safe  Custody ;  and  the  Sheriff  shall  thereupon  direct  Notice  to  be  given,  in 
some  Newspaper  circulated  in  the  County  witldn  which  such  Lunatic  wasappe- 
hended,  of  such  Commitment,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  inquire  into  the  Con- 
dition of  such  Lunatic  on  an  early  Day  to  be  named,  and  shall  aleo  direct 
Notice  of  the  Application  to  be  given  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish 
within  which  the  Lunatic  has  been  apprehended  or  found  at  large  (where  the 
Application  is  not  presented  by  the  Inspector  of  such  Parish),  and  such  farther 
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5bcioeaBbe  afaall  tidnk  fit ;  and  if  the  Inspector  of  the  Pariah  does  not  within 
Tmtji'fiipr  HaurM  undertake,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Sheriff,  to  make  due 
i^naagoDents  for  the  safe  Custody  of  such  Lunatic,  the  Sheriff  shall  accord- 
ia^  proceed  to  take  Evidence  of  the  Condition  of  such  Lunatic,  and  upon  heing 
saiaSed  thtt  he  is  a  Lunatic,  and  in  a  State  threatening  Danger  to  the  Lieges, 
(r  Offence  to  puUic  Decency,  he  shall  commit  the  Lunatic  to  any  Public, 
^Hnte.  orDiBtrict  Asylum  within  his  Jurisdiction,  and  in  case  there  shall  be 
s^^tQch  Ajylmn  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff,  he  shall  commit  such 
laatic  to  same  such  Asylum  beyond  his  Jurisdiction ;  and  an  Order  autho- 
Qog  the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  to  which  the  Lunatic  may  be  com- 
Ktod  to  leoetTe  the  Lunatic,  and  authorizing  the  Transmission  of  the  Lunatic 
(>  ssh  Asylom,  shall  be  granted  by  the  Sheriff  in  respect  of  eyei^  such  Com- 
vxai-  and  such  Lonatic  shall  be  detained  in  such  Asylum  until  cured,  or 
^Ckntion  shall  be  found  for  his  safe  Custody,  in  which  last  Case  it  sh^  be 
inMiior  the  Sheriff,  upon  Application  to  that  Effect,  and  on  bdng  satisfied  aa 
^■db  Guxtion,  and  the  Safety  and  Propriety  of  such  Custody,  to  authorize 
^tdlfeiy  of  the  Lunatic  to  the  Person  so  finding  Security ;  and  the  Sheriff, 
sl^Tlme  of  granting  Warrant  to  commit  such  Lunatic  to  an  Asylum,  or 
^^Jte  in  Pvoeeedings  following  on  the  said  Application,  shall  pronounce  a 
^|Mt  finding  tiie  Amount  of  the  Expenses  connected  with  the  said  Appli- 
yfaquiiy,  and  Pjrocedure,  as  the  same  shall  be  taxed,  and  shall  grant 
^for  such  E^q^enses  against  the  Parish  within,  which  the  Lunatic  shall 
^Imq  appr^ended  or  found  at  large,  and  in  favour  of  the  Procurator 
A^  or  Ofdier  Person  (except  the  Inspectcnr  of  the  Poor)  at  whose  Instance 
JI^AppKcatioii  fihall  have  been  made  and  such  Inc^uiry  and  Procedure  con- 
2^  iad  shall  abo  grant  Decree  against  such  Parish  and  in  fayour  of  the 
^"^QBitar  Fiscal  or  other  such  Person  (except  the  Inspector  of  Poor),  or  in 
^'3Qolthe  Superintendent  or  Keeper  of  the  Asylum  to  which  the  Lunatic 
^  hj^  (Men  committed,  for  such  Sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Mainten- 
^  of  sodi  Lunatic ;  and  every  such  Decree  shall  be  final  and  cbnclusiye^  and 
H  rabject  to  Review  or  Reduction  in  any  way  or  by  any  Process  whatsoever ; 
'^  the  Paridi  so  decerned  against  and  paying  such  Expenses  and  Cost  of  Main- 
'^asDce  duJl  have  RelicI  and  Recourse  therefor  against  the  Lunatic  and  his 
^^^  and  any  of  his  Relatives  legally  liable  for  his  Maintenance,  and  also 
>g&aat  ihB  Pansh  of  Settlement  of  such  Lunatic  in  the  event  of  the  Parish  in 
^B^  tltt  LoBatie  was  apprehended  or  found  at  large  not  being  th^  Parish  of 
^ettJaaeot  as  accords  of  I^w. 

,  17.  Board  ma^  determine  Number  of  Patieats  Ai^lum  is  fitted  to  receive. — 
'1  On  Api^ication  of  Person  at  whose  Instance  a  Lunatic  is  detained,  Board 
^  anthonae  his  Hemowl  or  Liberation  on  Probation  without  an  C^er  of  the 
p^oiff.— -19.  Superintendent  to  give  Intimation  of  Recovery  of  a  Lunatic. — 
'^  If  Parochial  Board  n^^lect  to  provide  for  Removal  of  a  Pauper  Lunatic, 
f^  may  take  necessary  Measures. — ^21.  Insane  Prisoners  may,  on  Expiry  of 
^^i^okce,  be  detained  in  G^ieral  Prison. — 22.  Orders  may  be  carried  out  in 
'taenl  Prison.:— 28.  Orders  to  be  intaniated  to  Managers  of  Prisons.— 24.  Sen- 
joces  for  leas  Uian  Nine  Months  may  be  carried  out  ip.  General  Prison. — ^264 
'*iie  Prisoners  may  be  removed  to  an  Asylum. — ^26.  Secretary  of  State  may 
gJ*OrdeiB  for  aafe  Custody  of  any  Person  during  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure.— 27.. 
*TwiBoii8  of  recited  Acts  repealed. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Dunn's  Tbustebs  v.  Lobd  Zetland. — March  18.  | 

Landlord  and  Tenant — In^provementa — ObUgatum.  \ 

The  pnraners  ore  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Doim  of  Dun-  i 
tocher,  and  they  haye  raised  the  present  action  for  the  purpose  of  hariog   I 
the  defender,  as  the  heir-at-law  of  his  grandfather,  the  late  Liord  DnndtE, 
ordabed  to  repair  certain  bnildings  on  the  lands  of  Dalmoir,  or  to  par 
L.6500,  or  whatever  snm  may  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  repair.    The 
lands  at  Dalmnir,  on  which  the  bnildings  in  question  were  erected,  wen 
let  by  Sir  H.  £(kQonstone  to  Mr  Richard  Collins  in  1789  for  67  yean, 
and  they  were  subset  by  Mr  Collins  to  Lord  Dundas  in  1802  for  55 
years,  from  Martinmas  1806.    The  sub-tack  of  1802  contained  the  foI>    ' 
lowing  clause: — 'And  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Dundas  obliges  himself  -' 
and  his  foresaids  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  whole  houses  and  buildingB 
relative  thereto,  and  pertinents  l)uilt  or  to  be  built  upon  the  lands  h^ebj 
set,  in  sufficient  order  and  condition  during  the  currency  hereof;  as  also 
the  whole  feus  of  the  same  lands,  and  leaye  them  all  in  a  good  tenantabk  - 
condition  at  his  removal ;  at  least  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Dundas  obliges  - 
himself  and  his  foresaids  to  leave  buildings  on  the  said  lands  at  the  eod  - 
of  the  lease  to  the  value  of  L.300  sterling,  or  to  pay  the  proprietor  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  L.dOO  sterling,  in  his  (the  said  Thomas  Lord  Dundas*) 
option.'    The  pursuers  are  now  in  right  both  of  Sir  Archibald  Edmoih 
stone,  and  Mr  Collins,  the  granter  of  the  original  tack  and  sab-tack. 
The  defender  maintains  that  he  sufficiently  implements  the  provision  in  the 
sub-tack  to  his  ancestor,  by  leaving  buildings  on  the  ground  of  the  valoe 
of  L.800,  or  by  payment  of  L.dOO.    The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillao) 
sustained  the  defence,  and  the  Court  adhered. 

RoBEKTsoN  V.  HtJTCHiNSON  AND  Brown. — March  18. 
Contract — Employment — Condition, 
This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  pnrsDer 
was  master  of  the  '  Pomona,'  a  whaling  vessel,  in  the  sunmier  of  1857. 
As  that  vessel  was  not  to  make  any  voyage  till  the  ensuing  spring,  tbe 
pursuer  accepted  the  command  of  a  brig  called  the  *Gem '  of  Peterhead, 
which  had  been  chartered  by  the  defenders  as  a  tender  to  carry  provisions 
for  their  whaler,  the  'Traveller,'  which  was  bound  for  Cumberland  Straits. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  '  Oem,'  on  being  relieved  of  her  cargo, 
should  return  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  defenders  maintained  that  a 
verbal  contract  was  entered  into  as  to  the  pursuer's  wages,  by  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  masters  of  vessels 
fishing  alone  are  usually  paid.  The  'Qem'  was  detained  with  l^e  ^Traveller' 
till  the  ice  set  in,  and  the  pursuer  thereby  lost  his  command  of  the 
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TomooA,'  In  which  he  was  to  be  paid  fall  master's  wages.  On  the  breaking 
np  of  the  ice,  the  'Traveller '  was  wrecked,  and  her  master  and  crew  were 
taken  on  board  the  *  Gem.'  The  fishing,  which  was  thereafter  conducted 
bj  the  *  Gem,'  proved  very  snccessfal,  the  defender,  it  is  said,  making  a 
profit  of  L.3000.  The  parsoer,  on  his  return,  claimed  full  master's  wages 
00  accoant  of  his  having  been  detained  longer  than  had  been  contem- 
plated hy  the  parties,  and  of  the  '  Gem '  having  been  put  to  another  use 
thaa  that  for  which  she  was  originally  intended.  The  defenders  adhered 
to  the  alleged  agreement ;  and  maintained,  that  in  respect  of  it  the  pursuer 
was  not  entitled  t^  benefit  by  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  Sheriflf 
and  Sheriff-substitute  decided  against  the  pursuer,  who  advocated.  The 
Court  adhered,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  was  really  one  for  imple- 
ment of  the  agreement,  and  not  for  damages,  the  Lord  President  remark- 
ing that  they  were  there  to  do  justice  between  the  parties,  and  not  to 
compel  the  defenders  to  act  handsomely.; 

Lindsay,  Miller's  Trustee  v.  Shield. — March  19. 
Beducthn — Bankruptcy  Actj  1696,  Cap.  5. 
TIds  vas  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Mr  T.  S.  Lindsay,  trustee  on  the 
f^aestrated  estate  of  John  Miller,  Springbauk,  Bonnington,  for  the 
pwpose  of  reducing  certain  transactions  between  the  bankrupt  and  John 
Md,  lately  residing  in  Leith,  formerly  in  the  bankrupt's  employment, 
(ffl  the  ground  that  they  constituted  preferences  contrary  to  the  Act  1693i 
ctp.  5,  or  were  fraudulent  at  common  law.  The  case  was  tried  before 
^  jury,  who  retomed  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer.  The  defender  having 
ooFed  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  the 
CTidenee.  The  Court  granted  a  new  trial,  and  reserved  all  questions  of 
^penses. 

frf.,  Smith.— JIfarcA  20. 

Trust — AhserU  Trustee — Assumption. 
This  was  a  petition  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  a  marriage  con- 
^^t  trust.  The  only  surviving  trustees  are  the  husband,  and  a  gentle- 
iQ&Q  who  has  gone  to  Australia.  The  husband  and  wife  lived  separate. 
"Hie  tmst-de^  gives  the  last  surviving  trustee  power  to  assume  new 
^^^i^tees.  The  ^e  asks  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor,  while  the 
^osband  asks  the  removal  of  the  absent  trustee,  in  order  that  he  may 
jssume  new  trustees  in  terras  of  the  deed.  The  Lord  President  and 
LcrdCarriehill  were  of  opinion  that  a  judicial  factor  should  be  appointed. 
Wd  Deas  dissented.  The  trust-deed  conferred  discretionary  powers  on 
J^e  tmstees,  but  the  Court  could  not  confer  them  on  a  judicial  factor. 
^  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  virtually  be  making  a  will  for  the 
^ttlor.  The  factor  could  only  act  on  powers  given  him  by  the  Court ; 
^  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  him  constantly  coming  with 
applications  for  special  powers. 

RiGGS  r.  Sir  J.  W.  Drummond's  Trustees. — March  20. 
Property--Bigkt  of  Way, 
In  Joly  last  a  verdict  of  consent  was  returned  in  this  case,  estabUshing 
>  pnbUc  right  of  footpath  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Esk  from  Boslin  to 
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Bilston  Burn.  The  parties  agreed  that  the  dkection  of  the  footpstk 
shoald  be  generally  that  laid  down  in  the  Parliamenf  ary  plan  prepared 
when  Monntmarle  and  Dryden  were  sold,  and  referred  the  settlement  of 
the  other  details  to  the  Lord  Adrocate  and  Mr  Young,  the  senior  coonsel 
in  the  case.  The  referees  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  footpath  to  be  fiie 
feet ;  and  that  the  path  itself  shonld  be  that  delineated  by  Mr  Wyhe  on 
the  Parliamentary  plan.  On  the  motion  of  the  pnrsners,  the  Coart 
t^plied  the  verdict,  and  fonnd  the  defenders  liable  in  expenses. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
CUTHILL  AND  OtHEES  V,  BUKNS. — Mcoxh  20. 


3 


Donation — Trust — Receipt.  | 

In  this  action  of  count  and  reckoning,  the  main  question  in  dispuU 
related  to  L.6000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Western  Bank  by  tbe 
defender  Mrs  Bams  and  her  husband,  on  a  deposit-receipt,  in  tbe  foliov- 
mg  terms:— 'Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  20th  May  1842.— 
L.6000  received  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Barns — six  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
payable  to  the  longest  liver,  which  is  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  Westcn 
Bank  of  Scotland.'  Mr  Bums  subsequently  died.  The  pursuers  cot- 
tended  that  the  snm  lodged  in  bank  belonged  to  the  husband,  and  thit 
the  terms  of  the  deposit-receipt  gave  his  wife  no  right  to  the  money,  b*  ' 
merely  a  title  to  uplift.  Mrs  Burns  claimed  the  sum  as  being  advancei 
out  of  the  funds  which  she  held  exclasive  of  her  husband's  ju«  mar^  and 
as  an  effectual  donation  to  her,  even  if  made  out  of  his  own  funds. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  held  the  fund  to  belong  to  Mrs  Ban&  \ 
He  thought  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  presuming  that  tbif 
L.6000  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  funds  which  originally  belonged  to 
Mrs  Burns  under  an  exclusion  of  the  jus  maritij  although  it  might  b&n 
included  some  of  the  husband's  savings ;  but  that  even  supposing  it  could 
be  held  that  the  sum  deposited  in  bank  was  originally  the  property  of  tbe 
husband,  as  the  deposit-receipt  was  taken  in  the  joint -names  of  tbe 
spouses,  and  payable  to  the  longest  liver,  the  only  inference  dedudble 
from  the  whole  evidence  was,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  gift  to  Mis 
Burns  in  the  event  of  her  being  the  last  survivor,  and  that  the  donaticsi 
became  irrevocable  on  her  husband's  death.  To  this  interlocutor  tbe 
Court  adhered ;  but  only  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  came  from  tbe 
wife's  estate. 

The  LiQuiDATOES  of  thb  Western  Bank  v.  William  and  Jahes 
Baird. — March  20. 

Belevancy-^IkUct^^AlMmdonment  of  Action. 
In  this  action  against  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Bank,  founded  on 
f^aud  and  gross  negligence,  the  Court  gave  judgment,  finding  certain 
allegations  relevant  to  go  to  trial.  Of  fifteen  defenders  who  were  parties 
to  the  record,  thirteen  had  entered  into  a  compromise  with  the  porsners, 
paying  a  sum  of  about  L.200,000  for  a  discharge  of  the  pursuers'  claim. 
In  terms  of  the  deed  of  agreement,  these  thirteen  defenders  were  assoilzied 
from  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  summons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
saers  were  careful,  by  the  terms  of  this  discharge^  to  limit  its  operation 
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f  0  the  parties  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  and  to  reserre  right  to  pro* 
Eecate  this  action  against  the  two  defenders  who  did  not  accede  to  the 
compromise.  The  Court  had  already,  by  more  than  one  judgment,  fixed 
that  the  present  action  was  fonnded  on  joint  delinquency,  inferring  a  joint 
and  several  liability,  or  in  other  words,  a  liability  m  6oUdum  against  each 
defender;  and  they  remained  of  opinion  that  the  pursuers  of  such  an 
action,  by  dischar^ng  several  defenders,  whether  with  or  without  con- 
sideration, did  not  thereby  necessarily  discharge  the  whole  claim,  nor 
debar  themselres  from  enforcing  that  claim  against  others  of  the  co* 
delinquents,  each  of  whom  was  liable  m  solidmn.  The  import  of  the 
jodgmeot  on  the  releirancy  will  appear  from  the  following  prcpoBed  inter- 
locutor : — 

^Edinhurgh^  2l8t  March  1862. — ^The  Lords,  on  the  report  of  Lord  Bjn- 
loch,  Lord  Ordinary,  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  closed  record, 
vitb  the  proposed  issues  for  the  pursuers,  and  minute  for  the  defenders 
\Viliiam  and  James  Baird,  and  answers  thereto  for  the  pursuers,  dated 
Uth  February  1862,  and  having  heard  counsel  for  the  pursuers  and  for 
the  said  William  and  James  Baird,  the  sole  remaining  defenders  in  the 
sctios:  Find  that  in  the  record,  as  now  restricted  by  the  said  minute  of 
file  J4th  February  1862,  it  is  relevantly  averred  that  during  the  period  from 
^m  1853  to  June  1856,  the  said  James  Baird,  defender,  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  then  in  office  with  him  for  the  time  as  directors  of  the 
Bank,  were  jointly  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  by  failing  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  management  entrusted  to  them,  and  leaving  them  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  manager,  without  any  superintendence  by  the  Board  of 
iJirectors,  or  by  any  quorum,  or  any  authorized  committee  thereof;  by 
laeans  of  which  negligence  the  manager  was  enabled  to  make,  and  did 
make,  advances  out  of  the  funds,  in  violation  of  the  contract  of  copartnery, 
to  James  Lee  and  Co.,  New  York,  to  be  employed  in  the  prosecution  of 
Ibe  boiiness  of  the  Bank  in  America,  in  consequence  of  which  heavy  losses 
»ere  sustained  by  the  bank :  Find  that  in  the  record,  restricted  as  afore- 
?&id,  it  18  relevantly  averred  that  during  the  period  from  June  1847  to 
J^ne  1852,  the  said  William  Baird,  and  other  persons  who  were  in  office 
vith  him  at  the  time  as  directors  of  the  bank,  were  jointly  guilty  of  gross 
B^ligence,  by  failing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  management  entrusted 
tf>  them,  and  leaving  these  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  manager,  without 
^^1  superintendence  or  control  by  the  directors,  or  any  quorum,  or  any 
wthorized  committee  thereof,  by  means  of  which  negligence  the  manager 
^u  enabled  to  make,  and  did  make,  advances  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
^Dk,  by  way  of  discounting  bills  to  persons  known  to  be  unworthy  of 
<^«lit,  by  which  great  losses  were  sustained  by  the  bank :  Find  that  in 
the  record,  as  restricted  aforesaid,  it  is  relevantly  averred  that  during  the 
period  from  June  1852  to  June  1856  the  defender,  William  Baird,  and 
^^^  persons  who  were  then  in  office  with  him  as  directors,  were  jointly 
?mlty  of  gross  negligence  by  failing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  manage- 
Bient  entrusted  to  them,  and  leaving  these  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
JowBger,  without  any  superintendence  or  control  by  the  directors,  or  any 
qionim,  or  any  authorized  committee  thereof,  by  means  of  which  negli- 
gence the  manager  was  enabled  to  make,  and  did  make,  advances  from 
^be  funds  to  James  Lee  and  Co.,  New  York,  to  be  employed  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in  America,  in  consequence  of  which 
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heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  the  bank.  To  the  above  extent  and  effect 
sustain  the  relevancy  of  the  action,  and  of  new  appoint  the  parsuers  to 
lodge  draft  of  the  issues  which  they  now  propose  for  trial  Qucad  vhro, 
find  the  averments  of  the  pursuer  irrelevant,  as  grounds  of  action  agaiitst 
the  said  William  and  James  Baird,  defenders,  dismiss  the  action,  and 
decern.' 

The  case  having  been  continued  to  the  20th  March,  the  pursnere  pot 
in  a  minute  proposing  to  abandon  the  action,  as  permitted  bj  the  10th 
section  of  the  Judicature  Act,  6  Geo  lY.,  c.  120,  to  abandon  the  canse, 
on  paying  full  expenses  or  costs  to  the  defender. 

The  defenders  admitted  that  the  pursuers  were  entitled  to  abandoo^ 
except  with  reference  to  the  questions  of  fraud,  as  to  which  the  pnrFoen 
had  put  in  a  minute,  passing  from  their  allegations,  and  from  which  the 
defenders  were  entitled  to  absolvitor. 

Per  Curiam :  The  judgment  of  yesterday  was  not  completed,  and  tie 
case  was  in  the  roll  to-day,  for  the  Court  to  make  up  their  minds  vkt 
that  judgment  should  be.  The  minute  of  abandonment  tendered  at  tli 
stage  was  therefore  competent  under  the  Judicature  Act ;  and  all  tint 
the  Court  determined  was  that  the  pursuers  were  within  its  10th  eectiooi 
The  Court  would  pronounce  an  interlocutor  allowing  abandonment  nndff 
the  statutory  conditions. 
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(Before  Lords  Cowak,  Akdmillak,  and  Neaves.) 

Susp.^  SmxH  V.  Pbocuratob-Fiscal  of  Edinburgh. — March  21. 

Time  for  Stating  Objections  to  ReUvancy. 

The  complainer,  William  Smith,  was  brought  before  the  Sheriff  of 
Edinburgh  on  13th  January  last,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  or  of  breach  A 
trust  and  embezzlement,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  hun  wbea 
treasurer  of  the  Grassmarket  Male  and  Female  Yearly  Society,  by  appro- 
priating money  belonging  to  the  Society  or  to  its  members,  so  stated.  At 
that  diet  the  Sheriff  pronounced  a  judgment  holding  the  libel  relevant,  aoi 
remitting  the  panel  to  an  assize.  The  panel  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  ^^ 
the  Sheriff  appointed  the  trial  to  proceed  at  the  second  diet  on  23d 
January.  On  the  Sheriff  asking  the  panel  whether  he  pleaded  guiltj  oi 
not  guilty,  his  counsel  objected  to  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment.  Tb( 
Sheriff  held  that  the  libel  had  been  found  relevant  at  the  former  diet,  aD< 
refused  to  allow  any  objection  to  be  stated.  The  panel  then  pleade( 
guilty  to  breach  of  trust  and  embezzlement,  and  was  sentenced  to  im 
prisonment  for  six  months.  Smith  brought  the  present  suspension,  on  th< 
ground — (1.)  That  the  Sheriff  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  hear  his  objection 
to  the  relevancy ;  and  (2.)  That  the  libel  was  irrelevant  in  so  far  as  i 
described  the  money  stolen  as  belonging  to  the  Society  or  its  members 
The  Society  wjas  not  registered,  and  could  not  hold  property ;  and  it  wa 
not  specified  to  what  members  of  the  Society  the  money  belonged.  Thii 
might  depend  on  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  Court  refused  the  suspension  on  both  grounds. 
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Susp.,  Ferguson  v,  Thow. — March  21. 
Statute  4  Geo.  /F.,  ccq).  34 — Imprisanment. 

The  complainer,  Ferguson,  a  farm-seryant,  had  been  charged  by  his 
master,  David  Thow,  farmer,  Dirachie,  with  deserting  his  service,  and 
vas  conTicted  and  sentenced  to  fonrteen  days'  imprisonment,  under  the 
Act  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  34.  The  present  bill  of  suspension  and  liberation 
was  brought  on  the  ground  that  David  Thow,  the  respondent,  had  been 
eiamioed  as  a  witness  in  support  of  his  own  complaint,  and  because  he 
vas  the  sole  witness  who  proved  the  charge.  The  suspender,  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  to-day,  further  complained  that  the  conviction  was  bad, 
because  it  gave  imprisonment  without  hard  labour;  the  statute  only 
Authorized  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  This  objection  had  been 
bostaiDed  in  two  English  cases. 

Lord  Neaves :  You  have  an  interest  to  complain  of  this,  because  the 
pui^ment  was  designed  for  your  reformation,  and  the  offence  arose  from 
yoM  »ersion  to  labour. 

Tile  respondent's  counsel  objected  to  the  latter  ground  of  suspension 
^Qg  oow  stated,  as  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  he  had  got  no 
notice  of  it. 

Lord  Cowan :  When  the  objection  is  one  that  enters  fundamentally  into 
tie  legality  of  the  conviction,  we  cannot  refuse  to  entertain  it.  When  it 
is  once  brought  under  our  notice,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  Court  considered  the  question  as  to  the  competency  of  examining 
tlie  petitioner  aa  a  witness  so  important,  that  they  appointed  the  case  to 
be  heard  before  the  whole  Court.     The  other  pomt  was  reserved. 

Susp,^  M'Creadie  V,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Qirvan. — March  22. 

William  M'Creadie,  a  grocer  in  Qirvan,  was,  in  15th  November  1861, 
wnricted,  before  certain  Justices  of  the  county  of  Ayr  sitting  in  petty 
lessioDs,  of  having  had  in  his  possession  four  iron  weights,  '  light,  or 
otherwise  unjust,  in  contravention  of  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  63,' 
«id  was  seutenced  to  pay  the  complainer  the  sum  of  L.2  sterling  of 
iBodified  penalty  for  said  offence ;  and,  in  default  of  payment  within 
fcorteen  days,  he  was  decerned  and  a(^'udged  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
Period  of  forty  days,  unless  the  foresaid  sum  should  be  sooner  paid. 
M*Creadie  brought  the  present  bill  of  suspension  inter  aliof  on  the  ground 
that  the  warrant  of  citation  had  been  signed  by  one  Justice  only,  while 
the  Act  required  all  proceedings  under  it  to  be  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  Jostices ;  and,  because  at  the  first  diet,  when  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
>nd  the  case  was  adjourned,  one  of  the  three  Justices  on  the  bench  was 
i^ot  qualified  to  sit,  because  he  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

The  respondent  objected  to  the  competency  of  the  suspension  in  this 
^ouri.  The  proceedings  sought  to  be  suspended  were  civil,  and  not 
^inal.  On  the  merits  there  was  no  ground  for  suspending  the  sentence. 

The  Court  held  that  the  proceedings  were  criminal,  and  that  the  sus- 
P*^n  was  competent. 

On  the  merits,  the  Court  held— (1.)  That  the  warrant  of  citation  was 
competently  signed  by  one  Justice ;  (2.)  That,  as  there  was  a  quorum  of 
^iQatices  duly  qualified  at  the  diet  when  the  adjournment  took  place,  the 
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presence  of  the  third  Justice,  even  if  it  were  ineffectnal,  coold  not  invafi- 
date  the  proceedings. 

The  bill  was  refused,  with  expenses. 


APPEALS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Th£  Aberdeen  Abctio  Gompant  v.  Suttkr  akd  Anotheb.— iftnt;^  27. 
Whale  Fishing — Custom. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotlaod 
The  question  involved  was,  Whether  at  Cumberland  Sound,  near  Davis' 
Straits,  the  general  custom  of  *  fast  and  loose,'  prevalent  over  the  whc-fe  i 
of  the  Greenland  fisheries,  was  applicable,  or  whether  a  peculiar  mode  of 
fishing,  called  *  drog  fishing,'  was  exempt  from  its  rules.  The  custom  of 
^  fast  and  loose'  was,  that  whenever  a  whale  escaped  from  the  control  of 
the  first  harpooner,  notwithstanding  a  float  was  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  the  fish  was  *  loose,'  and  became  the  property  of  any  person  wl» 
could  secure  it.  The  custom  of '  drog  fishing'  alleged  by  the  respondeati 
to  be  exempted  from  the  former  rule,  was,  that  whenever  a  Ime  »« 
attached  to  a  whale,  and  thrown  overboard,  with  several  drogs  orinfiatd 
seal-skins  fastened  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  wearying  the  fish,  no  otk 
person  had  a  right  to  touch  it  while  the  original  harpooners  were  c*  ^ 
tinning  the  pursuit.  The  Court  of  Session  decided  that  *  drog  fishifig* 
was  exempt  from  the  custom  of  '  fast  and  loose,'  and  that  the  respoii 
ents,  who  had  adopted  that  method,  were  entitled  to  the  value  of  a  wbak 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  appellants,  after  the  former  had  attacfatl , 
a  drog  to  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  appellants,  hM 
of  opinion  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  custom  of  *  dn^ 
fishing,'  and  that  even  if  there  were,  it  would  be  governed  by  the  geoenl 
custom  of  '  fast  and  loose '  prevalent  throughout  the  northern  fisheries. 

The  other  noble  and  learned  lords  concurred.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  below  was  reversed. 

Enohin  and  Others  v.  Wtlib  and  Othebs.-— iforcA  27. 
This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  appeared  that  the 
late  Sir  James  Wylie,  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  though 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  at  the  date  of  his  will  domiciled  in  Russui, 
executed  a  will,  dated  February  the  12th,  1852,  in  the  Russian  language. 
He  directed  that  certain  specified  legacies  would  be  paid,  and  that  tht 
'  whole  of  my  cc^itcU  which  shall  remain  with  me  after  my  death  in  ready 
money,  and  m  bank  billets  belonging  to  me,'  should  be  divided  into  ta 
parts,  two  of  which  were  appropriated ;  and  that  the  remainder,  if  not 
appropriated  by  any  subsequent  settlement,  should  be  laid  out,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  ^  the  establishment  of  some  pabli^ 
or  charitable  benefit  which  shall  bear  my  name.'  The  question  wa£ 
whether  this  will  disposed  of  the  sum  of  L.67,897,  standing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  in  England  in  his  name,  or  whether 
he  died  intestate  as  to  that  sum.  The  testator  died  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1854,  a  bachelor,  without  having  revoked  or  altered  his  will,  or  having 
madQ  any  other  testamentary  disposition.    The  respondents,  as  the  beir< 
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St  law  and  next  of  kin,  filed  a  bill  praying  to  have  it  declared  that  the 
will  did  not  affect  any  property  not  within  the  Empire  of  Russia,  nor 
any  property  in  Russia  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  will.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood  decided  in  favour  of  the  respondents,  when  the  present 
appeal  was  brought. 

Their  lordships  affirmed  the  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  words 
descriptive  of  the  property  of  which  the  testator  disposed  were  not  broad 
dDOQgh  to  carry  money  invested  in  the  British  funds. 


(BtigliBJi  Casts. 


liGACT.— A  testator,  by  will,  gave  a  lecacy  to  his  son,  who  was  a  member 
o{  leo^partnership  firm.  The  members  of  Uie  firm  were,  after  the  death  of  the 
totstor,  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  the  firm  was  in« 
^d  to  the  testator's  estate.  It  was  held,  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt 
pirtnenhip  were  not  entitled  to  the  legacy  so  long  as  the  partnership  debt  re- 
ined due  to  the  testator's  estate.  A  testator,  by  will,  dated  in  1859,  directed 
|kt  his  executors  should,  by  and  out  of  the  monies  to  arise  from  the  sale,  call- 
ing in  and  converting  into  money  of  his  personal  estate  and  effects,  pay  his  debts. 
I:  vag  held  that  such  direction  exonerated  a  mortgaged  estate,  devised  by  the 
tc&tator  to  one  of  the  executors,  from  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  the 
fe^ator  s  personal  estate  being  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts,  includ- 
log  the  mortgage  debt.  Stuart,  Y.  C.  (on  the  first  point)  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
tbe  principle  which  should  govern  the  case  is  this,  that  the  legatee  should  not 
be  eotitled  to  receive  ont  of  the  testator^s  assets  any  part  of  the  bounty  intended 
fur  him  bj  the  testator,  until  he  has  ac(^uitted  himself  of  all  obligations  in  the 
ibpe  of  debts  which  may  be  due  from  lum  to  the  testator.  That  principle  was 
e&iinciated  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  the  case  of  Cherry  v.  Bruttbee,  4  Myl.  and 
Cr.  m.-^^Smiih  v.  Smith,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  Ca.  91.) 

Vendor  akd  Purchaser. — ^Where  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  the  neces-* 
Bties  of  one  who  wished  only  to  raise  money  upon  mortgage,  but  was  induced 
to  execute  an  absolute  conveyance  at  a  considerable  undervalue  by  his  solicitor, 
wb  betrayed  his  interests  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  purchaser,  the  Court  set 
aside  the  transaction  as  an  absolute  sale.  Stuart,  Y.  G. :  Unfair  advantage 
taken  of  the  necessities  and  distress  of  one  who  wishes  and  intends  only  to  be  a 
^Kfrower,  but  is  induced  to  exeaute  an  absolute  conveyance  in  consideration  of  a 
com  of  money  greatly  below  the  value  of  the  property,  has  becoi  held  enough  to 
^  aside  the  transaction  as  an  absolute  sale.  The  decisions  of  the  House  of 
lords  in  Fould  v.  Okeden,  4  Br.  PI.  198,  and  Kennet  v.  Hudson,  ibid.  222,  and 
^  principles  stated  by  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Htathcote  v.  Paignon,  2  Br.  CI.  167, 
si&ction  this  view.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  one  of  the  circumstances  of  un- 
less is  the  empbyment  by  the  alleged  piuxshaser  of  no  other  solicitor  in  the 
transaction  than  that  of  the  distressed  person,  who  is  betraved  into  the  execu- 
tion of  an  absolute  deed  of  sale  instead  of  a  mortgage,  the  right  to  relief  is  much 
«ronger.— (Dott^/oM  v.  Culverwell,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  Ca.  66.) 

Will.— Testator,  by  his  will,  gave  L.2000  to  trusteea|,  upon  trust  to  pay  the 
ifiteroBt  thereof  to  his  daughter  for  her  separate  use  for  hfe,  and  after  her  death 
f'jrher  husband  and  children  ;  and  in  case  his  daughter  should  not  leave  any  chil- 
^^  then  to  assign  and  transfer  such  sum  unto  such  person  or  persons  as  should 
«&PI«n  to  be  the  testator^s  next  of  kin,  according  to  the  Statute  for  the  Distri- 
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bution  of  Intestates^  Effects.  The  daughter  survived  the  testator,  aod  die! 
without  ever  having  been  married ;  and  it  was  held,  the  class  of  next  of  tin 
was  to  be  ascertain^l  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  l^t  they  took  a£  joint 
tenants.  Stuart,  V.  C. :  The  reference  by  the  testator  to  the  Statute  of  Distri- 
bution was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  class  who  were  to  take. 
Had  the  gift  been  to  those  who  would  be  entitled  according  to  the  statute,  tb 
case  would  have  been  different. — (Re  Tnists  of  Greenwood's  Will^  31 L.  J.,  Ck 
Ca.  119.) 

Electoral  Qualification. — ^The  minister  of  a  dissenting  congr^ation  occa- 
pied  premises  which  were  vested  in  trustees,  upon  trust,  inter  alia^  to  permit  tl» 
same  to  be  occupied  by  the  minister  of  the  said  congregation  for  the  time  being 
as  his  place  of  residence.  The  evidence  before  the  revising  barrister  of  the  mode 
hj  which  the  minister  was  appointed  was,  that  he  undertook  the  duties  of  siui 
minister  for  a  probationary  period  of  three  months,  in  accordance  with  a  requsi 
to  that  effect  contained  in  a  letter  from  three  deacons  of  the  congregation ;  sA 
that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  received  verbally  a  call  in  general  tena 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  ii 
that  capacity  had  ever  since  occupied  the  premises.  The  proof  of  the  appoint* 
ment  for  life  consisted  of  the  minister's  own  statement,  that  he  so  consid^  it, 
and  of  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  deacons  that  the  appointment  was  made  in  ih 
usual  mode,  and,  in  his  opinion,  was  for  life.  The  revising  banister  haiini 
decided  that  these  facts  did  not,  in  law,  amount  to  an  appointment  for  life,  tk 
Court  affirmed  his  decision,  as  the  facts  did  not  necessarily  prove  that  sack 
general  appointment  operated  as  an  appointment  for  life. — (jCoUier  v.  Xm^ 
81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  80.) 

Order  of  Removal. — ^The  4th  section  of  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  66,  which  enaca 
that  no  warrant  shall  be  granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person  becomiD^ 
char^ble  in  respect  of  relief  made  necessary  by  sickness  or  accident,  unless  tbft 
Justices  granting  the  warrant  shall  state  in  it  that  they  are  satisfied  that  tte 
sickness  or  accident  will  produce  permanent  disability,  applies  only  to  the  sidk- 
ness  of  the  person  to  be  removed.  Where,  therefore,  a  man,  on  account  of  ii 
sickness,  leaves  his  wife  and  children  in  one  parish,  and  becomes  an  inmat€i 
an  hospital  in  another  parish,  and  the  wife  and  children  become  chargeable  lif 
reason  of  relief  made  necessary  by  such  sickness,  the  case  is  not  within  the 
section ;  and  it  ub  not  necessary  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  wife  and 
children  should  state  that  the  Justices  were  satisfied  that  the  illness  wooid 
produce  permanent  disability. — (JR.  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St  Gt&rgfj 
Middlesex,  31 L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  86.) 

Evidence. — ^Declaration  stated  that  defendant  agreed  to  transfer  a  farm  held 
by  him  under  S.  to  plaintiff,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
same  was  held  by  defendant  under  S.,  and  to  sell  the  stock  at  a  certain  price,  and 
a  breach  of  that  agreement.  Defendant  pleaded  non-assumpsit,  and  a  contan- 
poraneous  oral  arrangement,  that  in  the  eveift  of  S.  not  consenting  to  the 
transfer,  the  above  agreement  was  to  be  null  and  void,  and  that  S.  had  refined 
his  consent.  The  principal  agreement  was  in  writing,  and  plaintiff  paid 
defendant  L.lOO,  a  part  of  the  consideration  money,  and  sold  with  defendant's 
consent  a  small  portion  of  the  stock ;  but  when  S.  refused  his  consent,  defend- 
ant tendered  back  the  L.lOO,  which  plaintiff  refused  to  accept.  Evidence  of 
the  contemporaneous  oral  arrangement  was  received,  and  rightly ;  for,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  inference  of  fact  was  that  the  oral  arrangement  wiis 
intended  to  suspend  the  written  agreement  and  not  as  a  defeasance  of  it.  Erie. 
C.  J. :  ^  The  subject-matter  of  the  two  agreements  is  strong  to  show  that  the  oral 
suspended  the  written  agreement  from  the  beginning,  and  was  not  in  defeasance 
of  It ;  for  the  written  agreement  was  to  assign,  but  the  possibility  of  assigniog 
was  supposed  to  depend  on  Lord  Sydney's  consent,  and  tne  oral  agreement  that 
the  written  agreement  should  be  void  if  he  did  not  consent,  is  in  its  nature  a 
condition  present.   The  defendant,  in  effect,  says,  *^  If  I  have  the  power  to  act^ 
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1  wjQagne;  Imt  if  I  hare  no  power  to  act,  I  will  make  no  agreement  at  all.'*  * 
H  rafltf  T.  LiUell,  31  L.  J.,  d  P.  100.) 

^nsm.'-A  witneas,  a  party  in  the  cause,  about  to  be  sworn,  was  objected 
^  ti  the  gropiid  of  want  of  retigions  belief.  The  Judge  caused  her  to  be  swam 
CQ  tile  wtr  dirt,  bhA  she  was  examined  bj  the  opposing  counsel,  and  stated  that 
^did not  believe  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath  any  more  than  in  that  of  her 
v«ri  nor  did  flhe  beliere  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
tiat  she  vu  monllj  bound,  by  the  solemn  declaration  she  had  taken,  to  speak 
ixtnth.  The  Judge  thereupon  refused  to  admit  her  to  be  examined  in  the 
^:  «id  it  was  held,  the  witness  was  properly  rejected,  that  there  was 
*^^  iing'Qkr  in  the  oouise  pursued,  and  that  the  witness  being  sworn  on 
%  onrdtrif  did  not  prevent  her  subsequent  rejection. — (Maden  t.  Catamch. 

*1LJ,E1.118.)  uocH  J  -^ 

^Wannr.— Plaintiff  being  indebted  to  A.,  entered  into  an  affreement  that 

■iep  goodi  ahoold  be  h^  by  A.  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  and  we  agreement 

o^bed  an  acknowledgment  that  A.  had  received  into  his  possession  the 

Ntwhich  were  tiie  subject  of  the  pledge.    Part  of  the  goods  were,  in  fact, 

2^  to  A,  but  a  cart  and  one  set  of  harness  were  by  arrangement  left  in 

gwMBoin  of  plaintiff.    SborUj  af tarwaids,  upon  A.  getting  into  difficulties, 

M  took  \»ak.  all  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  the  pledge  into  his 

^^enion ;  but  upon  A.*s  bdng  declared  bankrupt,  his  assignees  seized  the 

mmA  gold  them  for  the  benefit  of  A.*s  creditors ;  and  it  was  held,  in  trover, 

7piitii!,  against  the  asEdgneeB,  that  there  was  a  constructive  delivery  of  all 

^  P^  into  the  possession  of  the  pawnee.    Willes,  J. :  '  The  pawnee  of  a 

*^  has  a  right  to  sell  it,  although  no  s^edal  day  be  named  for  the  jperf orm- 

*>of  the  obligation  for  which  the  pawn  is  a  security,  upon  which  it  is  agreed 

^  ^  property  of  the  pawnee  shall  become  absolute.'— (MaWm  y.  Rsid^  31 

Bifim  AHD  Feme. — A  husband,  in  a  s^nration  deed,  covenanted  with  his 
^>  tnutees,  who  indemnified  him  against  her  debts,  that  he  would  not 
^peJ  or  endeavour  to  compel  her  to  cohabit  or  live  with  him  by  any  legal 
pii^ecdifigs,  or  otherwise  howsoeyer.  It  was  held,  upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  vnfe 
l^'^nertrostees,  that  she  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  husband 
1^  proceeding  in  a  suit  he  had  commenced  m  the  Diyorce  and  Matrimonial 
,J^  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  etc.  The  Lord  Chancellor : 
^  B  we&  Kttled  in  courts  of  law  that  deeds  of  separation  are  good  and  valid, 
'^coreoants  by  the  husband  and  trustees  of  the  wife,  that  neither  shall 
^  the  other  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  are  properly  and  usually 
jl^ inmch  deeds  of  separation.  If  sudi  ooyenauts  were  against  the  policy 
-  ^  Iiw^  the  deed  of  separation  itself  would  be  invalid  and  void ;  but,  on  tlie 
]^^i  it  is  settied  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  on  such  covenants.  In 
^"^Mhe  validity  of  deeds  of  separation  is  also  established ;  and,  further,  it 
^y^  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  an  agreement  to  execute  a  deed  of 
^^  '^  be  specificaU)r  performed,  and  tlult  a  covenant  not  to  sue  lor 
^'^^^'^  of  conjugal  rights  is  a  proper  constituent  part  of  such  a  deed.  .  .  • 
HtT"^  that  the  C<rart  of  Divorce,  according  to  the  interpretation  which, 
^^7  V  wron^y,  it  has  ]^ut  on  the  statute  creating  it,  will  not  recognise  a 
^^Mparation,  or  pennit  it  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  suit  for  restitution. 
V^^  the  rule  of  the  Ecclesiastiad  Court,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Sir 
/^  8oott  in  the  case  of  Mortimer  v,  Mortimer;  but  an  action  at  law  for 
^^  for  breach  of  the  covenant  not  to  sue  for  restitution  is  a  most  feeble 
r'^^Qate remedy :  and  unless,  therefore,  the  agreement  involved  in  the 
^?JJ^can  be  aiforced  in  this  Court  by  means  of  an  injunction  restraining 
.^J^^  it  follows  that  a  deed  of  separation,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
j^tion  given  for  it,  may  be  set  aside  and  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of 
°^party.'-(flim<  v.  Eunt,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  161.) 

^'^  ^.--«).  IXV.  MAT  1862.  2  M 
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Lakbs  Glauses  Oohsoltoation  Act. — A  land<ywner  having  recaTed  no&e 
from  a  railway  company  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  his  premises,  doa  cd 
hj  offering  to  sell  that  part  at  a  price  named  by  him,  pedade  himGelf,  if  tk 
company  decUne  the  offer,  from  requiring  them  to  take  the  whole  under  tb 
92d  section  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act.  Wood,  V.  C. : '  The  tIm^ 
object  of  the  Act,  as  Sir  H.  Kindersley  said  in  that  case  of  GUes  t.  The  Lmdn, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Co.,  after  nunutely  analyzing  the  views  of  tie 
different  judges  who  have  had  this  sort  of  question  before  them,  as  to  the  dss 
of  tide  notice  to  treat,  is  to  put  the  parties  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  txea^ 
juid  agreement.  It  may  very  well  happen  that  an  agreement  may  succeed;  i 
it  does,  well  and  good.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  then  compulsory  proces  i 
requisite,  and  then,  I  apprehend,  comes  into  oneration  the  92d  section.'— (Gorf- 
nerr,  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Co.^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  181.) 

Master  and  Ssrvakt. — ^An  agreement  in  writing  was  entered  into  hefcwea 
W.  and  B.,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  parties,  constituting  the  K.  Gompsf 
(limited),  whereby  W.,  in  consideration  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  him  fortnigli^ 
by  the  company,  agreed  to  serve  the  company  exdusivel  v  as  a  ooUier  from  t)» 
date  of  the  agreement  until  the  expiration  of  any  notice  thereinafter  mentiosfll 
and  not  to  leave  the  service  without  giving  twenty-eight  days'  notice,  ncHrmi 
after  the  expiration  of  such  notice ;  and  &e  company,  in  consideration  of  saA 
faithful  service,  agreed  that  W.  should  not  be  dischai^ed  by  them  ytiHn^ 
twenty-eight  days'  notice.  An  information  having  been  laid,  under  4  Geci 
o.  84,  s.  3,  against  W.  by  F.,  as  agent  of  B.  and  lus  partners,  alleging  tktJl 
had  contracted  with  B.  and  others,  for  absenting  himself  fnxn  the  seiii 
without  lawful  excuse,  on  the  hearing,  the  Justices  held  the  variance  id»^ 
terial  by  reason  of  11  &  12  Yict.,  c.  43,  s.  1,  and  adjudged  W.  guilty  of  M- 
said  offence,  and  committed  him  to  prison  for  one  month;  and  furth^  sdja^ 
(it  having  been  proved  before  them)  that  no  wages  were  then  due  to  W.,  istt 
had  been  paid  for  all  the  work  done  up  to  that  time,  and  the  contract,  as  onM 
being  that  W.  was  to  be  paid  by  piecework,  no  wages  could  be  earned  V  ^ 
or  would  be  payable  dunng  his  imprisonment.  It  was  held,  the  contract  vH 
not  void  for  want  of  mutu^ty,  as  the  employers  were  bound  under  it  bv  is- 
plication  to  pay  reasonable  wa^es  and  to  find  work ;  and  that  the  Justices  t«n 
right  as  to  the  variance,  and  vie  conviction  was  good  under  4  Geo.  4,  c.  U,  & 
S.-^Whittle  Y^Frankland,  31  L,  J.,  M.  Ca,  81.) 

Crime — Forum. — One  who  obtains  goods  by  false  pretences  in  one  coantf, 
and  afterwards  brings  them  into  another  county,  wnere  he  is  appreheodn 
with  them,  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  offence  in  the  latter  county,  but  mostbt 
indicted  in  the  county  where  the  goods  were  obtained. — (/?.  v.  Stanbttr^^  St 
L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  Sa) 

Sale. — ^A  receipt  in  the  following  form — ^  Received  of  J.  D.  and  C.  Jm  t^< 
trustees  under  the  deed  of  settlement,  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife,  the  sozd  d 
L.93,  6s.  6d.  for  the  purchase  of  my  household  goods  and  effects  mentaooed  ii 
the  inclosed  inventory  and  valuation  as  purchased  this  day  by  J.  D.  and  C  J^ 
as  trustees  named  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  aaid  empowered  to  piuchase  ^ 
such  deed'-~is  not  a  bill  of  sale  within  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  36.  Bramwell,  B. 
*  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  bill  of  sale  within  the  Act  of  Pariia 
ment.  We  cannot  look  at  the  nuschief  to  be  remedied  by  the  Act  of  ParliaiD€& 
as  the  criterion,  because  the  argument  of  mischief  would  apply  to  the  case  of  i 
parol  contract,  under  which  one  person  may  have  the  real  possession,  and  an 
other  be  entitled  to  the  goods.'^(il//9op  v.  Day,  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  105.) 

Legacy. — Testatrix  directed  her  trustees  to  call  in  L.600,  and  after  raj 
ment  of  debts  to  pay  to  her  daughter  Catherine  L.75,  and  to  her  daugbtci 
Margaret  L.75,  and  the  residue  to  S.  C,  his  executors  or  administrators,  vb< 
should  invest  the  same  and  pay  the  interest  for  the  benefit  of  her  grand-dangii 
ter  until  she  should  attain  the  aee  of  seventeen,  at  which  time  the  further  bus 
of  L.lOO  was  to  be  paid  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and  tl^  residue  to  be  invested 
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aa^t&eiotemt  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  grand-daughter  till  twenty-one, 
•*ai  the  amewu  to  be  appointed  to  her  abeolutely.  Prooeedings  haTing  been 
^^B^  ■gaiuttbe  tmstees,  the  L.600  was  reduced  by  costs  and  expenses ;  and 
^  VS5  brid,  that  the  legacies  to  the  daughters  were  not  to  abate,  and  the  gift 
^  t^  grnad-daoghter  carried  only  so  much  as  might  happen  to  be  the  residne. 
^haky,  V.  G. :  4t  is  obrious  tnat  if  a  testator  hu  power  to  dispose  of  a  par- 
uiLar  sum  <rf  money,  say  L.IOOO,  and  gives  L.200,  part  thereof,  to  A.,  and 
^•^'O,  furtha  part  thereof,  to  B^  and  the  remaining  L.600  to  C,  that  is  a  gift 
t  kceSsiie  8Qm  to  C. ;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  there  is  a  gift  of  the  remainder  to 
r  *^tioiigli  it  is  called  "  the  remainder,"  still,  aa  in  Page  v.  Leapingwell,  the 
■.m  bg  lidd  that  the  intention  is  to  give  a  specified  sum,  which  would  be  the 
^oA  of  the  residue;  and  why?  bemuse  the  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  the 
^^j  intention,  to  be  collected  from  the  whole  will,  to  give  the  money  in 
fee  definite  portions ;  and,  therefore,  where,  by  reason  of  defalcation  or  other 
"^  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  fimd,  all  thre^  legatees  must  bear  the  loss 
?^aiMaall7.'— (^arfey  v.  Moan,  31  L.  J.,  C.  140.) 

^^iBAcr.— A  contract  was  made,  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  the  acents  of  A.  and 

^sthe  carriage  of  A-'s  goods  by  B.'s  vessel  from  London  to  Kustendjie,  the 

*9^  of  which  goods  was  to  commence  on  the  let  of  August.    On  the  21gt 

j||v|.  denied  the  authority  of  his  agent  to  make  such  contract,  whereupon 

^^ftmieB  gave  B.  a  writteai  formal  notice  that  A.  was  ready  to  perform  his 

^^the  contract,  and  that  he  would  hold  B.  responsible  if  he  refused  to 

*ai  his  part.    In  reply  to  this,  B.  wrote,  denying  the  existence  of  the  con- 

^  ud  tendering  another  contract  for  the  acceptance  of  A.    This  was 

2^  on  the  24&  of  July  by  a  letter  from  A.^s  attornies,  stating  that  A. 

^^  to  sign  any  other  contract  than  the  one  concluded  by  the  agents,  and 

««heldB.  responsible  for  the  consequencea.    Between  the  said  24th  of 

•«-f  &ad  the  1st  of  August  A.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  C.  to  take  A.'s  goods 

'is^sieiidjie  in  one  of  C.'s  vessels ;  but  the  contract  which  was  the  resist  of 

^treaty  was  only  finally  concluded  between  A.  and  C.  on  the  2d  of  August, 

^^  the  1st  of  August  B.  informed  A.  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  the 

^  '"^  00  board  his  veasel.    It  was  held,  there  had  been  an  express  renun- 

j  ^^^of  the  contract  by  B. ;  and  that,  upon  the  above  facts,  A.  was  entitled 

--B.  for  not  receiving  the  goods  according  to  the  contract.     Also,  that  A. 

^'^  liable  in  a  cross-action  by  B.  for  damages  for  not  shipping  the  goods  on 

'^•^1  B.'8  yessel ;  and  that  a  plea,  in  such  last  action,  of  discharge  by  B.  was 

'  '^1  br  the  above  evidence  of  B.'s  renunciation  of  the  contract.     Williams, 

:  I  think  that  the  cases  cited  during  the  argument  fully  establish  that,  if 

-'•*5the  time  for  the  performance  of  Sie  contract,  one  of  the  parties  thereto 

"^frfy  renounces  it,  the  other  party  may  at  his  option  treat  sucn  renunciation 

'*^*each  of  such  contract,  at  all  events,  where  ne  has  acted  thereon  iii  such 

/^T  u  to  interfere  with  his  performing  the  contract  according  to  its  original 

''^  I  think  the  present  case  is  within  that  rule.     .     .     .    Certainly  the 

[jj*  •««  been  said  to  be  qiwlified  to  this  extent,  that  though  a  party  has  the 

*!1^  treating  a  renunciation  of  the  contract  as  a  breach,  he  is  boimd  to 

',  and  there 
z  Sea  Rail. 


^^  Fraud  ok.— T.  K.  P.,  a  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate,  had  a  power  of 
^''^tasent  over  it  in  favour  of  1^  children,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

i^er  d  leasing  was  given  to  him.  He  had  granted  a  lease  to  F.,  and  the 
^  ^i(>cuie  Tested  in  6.,  and  to  the  latter  he  agreed  to  grant  a  new  lease  for  a 
f^^cunmeosniat^  with  the  remainder  of  the  old  term.  T.  K.  P.  and  his 
'^^^  executed  a  joint  bond  to  indemnify  G.  against  the  determination  of 
J*J«e  b^  T.  K.  P.'b  death  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  on  the  same  day 
'  ^  ^  exemted  his  will,  by  which  he  made  an  appointment  of  the  whole 
^iB&Tour  of  his  daughter.    Thereupon  6.  surrendered  the  old  term,  and 
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tlie  lease  vas  executed  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  original  term.  A  »b 
of  T.  K.  P.  filed  a  bill  to  set  aside  the  transaction  as  being  a  comipt  bttrgiin 
between  T.  E.  P.  and  his  daughter,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  power;  bat  one  of  tke 
Vice-GhancelloTS  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs :  and  on  appeal^  it  was  bdd 
(affirming  that  decision),  upon  the  eridence  that  the  will  formed  no  pflurt  of  the 
arrangement  with  reference  to  the  lease  and  the  bond. — {Pickles  y.  PickUt,  SI 
L.  J.,  0.  146.) 

Pauper  Lunatic. — ^For  more  than  fire  years  before  the  28d  of  July  1856 
the  pauper  lunatic  had  resided  in  the  respondent  parish  with  her  father  and 
mother.  On  that  day  her  father  died,  and  she  continued,  being  unemandpatol, 
to  reside  with  her  mother  in  the  same  parish  till  October  1858,  when  she  its 
sent  into  the  workhouse,  where  she  remained  until  the  24th  of  January  1861 
In  December  1859  her  mother  removed  from  the  resnondent  parish,  and  veit 
to  reside  at  0.  On  ^e  24th  of  January  the  pauper  lunatic  was  sent  from  tk 
workhouse  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  was  confined  there  until  "k 
25th  of  April  in  that  year,  when  she  was  discharged  and  sent  to  her  mother  ii' 
G.  Her  mother  had  acquired  no  settlement  in  her  own  right ;  and  an  odr 
was  made,  adjudicating  the  pauper  lunatic  to  be  settled  in  the  appellant  paii^ 
the  place  of  her  father's  settlement,  and  ordering  that  parish  to  pay  Utea^ 
penses  of  maintenance,  etc.  It  was  held,  the  order  was  good,  for  that  tk 
mother  had  ceased  to  be  irremoyeable  by  reason  of  her  having  left  the  respondett 
parish,  and  that  the  daughter  had  also  ceased  to  be  irremoyeable,  as  she  m , 
unemancipated,  and  still  a  member  of  her  mother's  family. — (R.  ▼.  the  Ckvnif 
wardens  and  Overseers  of  St  Mary  Arches  {Exeter)^  31  J.  L.,  M.  Ga.  77.) 

Arbitration. — ^Where  an  award  is  valid  in  form,  and  is  made  on  all  thenitj 
ters  referred,  and  on  no  more,  and  is  intended  by  the  arbitrators  to  express  tlv 
decision,  an  objection  that  the  arbitrators  had  made  their  award  without  eifl^ 
cising  their  own  judgment,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  third  person  * 
whose  decision  they  had  beforehand  a^r^  to  be  bound,  cantot  be  taken 
plea  of  nullity  of  the  award  to  an  action  on  the  award,  but  ought  to  be  r 
on  a  motion  to  set  the  award  aside — ^reversing  the  judgment  below. — (Whim^; 
V.  Smith  (Ex.  Ch.),  31  L.  J.^  Ex.  107.)  j 

Ikdigtmekt. — ^Prisonw  was  indicted  under  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  57,  ^ 
breaking  and  entering  a  shop,  with  intent  to  conmiit  a  felony,  viz.^  to  steal.  S 
was  proved  that  prisoner  broke  in  the  roof,  with  intent  to  enter  and  steal,  an 
was  then  disturoed ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  entered  the  6h(^ 
A  conviction  for  the  misdemeanor  of  attempting  to  commit  a  felony  vii 
affirmed.— (/?.  v.  Bain,  31  L.  J.^  M.  Ca.  88.) 

Patent. — ^The  specifiication  of  a  pat^at  for  improvements  in  embossing  ud 
finishing  woven  fabrics  aH^;ed  the  invention  to  consist  in  the  use  of  roUen 
having  any  design  grooved,  fluted,  engraved,  milled,  or  otherwise  indentei 
upon  them.  The  disclaimer  which  was  afterwards  filed,  stated  that  the  effect 
desired  could  only  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  certain  species  of  roller  doI 
particularly  described  in  the  specification,  namely,  a  roller  having  circuit 
grooves  round  its  surface ;  and  all  other  rollers  were  disclaimed.  The  Co^iH 
hekl,  that  as  the  true  invention  resided  entirely  in  the  process  described  in  th 
disclaimer,  and  as  the  specification  did  not  describe  or  even  suggest  the  form  oi 
roller  that  would  effect  the  purpose,  the  specification  was  bad,  and  that  tbi 
patont  could  not  be  supported.  Wightman,  J. :  ^  The  invention,  as  desciibet 
m  the  original  specification,  consists  in  the  use  of  roU^s  having  any  deeigl 
grooved,  fluted,  engraved,  milled,  or  otherwise  indented  upon  them.  But  i 
appears  from  the  statements  in  the  disclaimer  that  the  efiPect  desired  can  only  bi 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  certain  species  of  roUer  not  particularly  described  ii 
the  specification,  namely,  a  roller  naving  circular  grooves,  ete.,  round  its  sur 
face,  and  all  other  noUers  are  expressly  disclaimed.  But,  if  the  other  roUen  difr 
claimed  will  not  succeed,  and  the  special  rollers  are  alone  effectual,  then  tlK 
true  invention  resides  entirely  in  the  process  described  in  the  disdi^mer,  sai 
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tkajgibalqiecification  does  not  deBcribeor  eren  suffgest  the  form  of  roller  in 
tladi  that  inTentioQ  oonsiBtB ;  and  this  is  bj  the  disdaimer  to  extend  the  right 
gartidbf  theprtent.'— (^^«toii  v.  Smith  (Ex.  Ch.),  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  102.) 

DixiGES.— In  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  plaintiff  tendered  as  evidence 
of  ^edal  damage,  that  he  had  lost  a  situation  which  he  should  otherwise  have 
{oL  Defendant  imprisoned  plaintiff  at  half -past  one  and  detained  him  till 
pattfoo*dock.  Tne  evidence  tendered  was,  that  if  he  had  appeared  at  a 
ntsQ  pboe  at  two  o'clock  he  would  have  obtained  a  situation.  When  plaintiff 
BK  oat  of  prison,  he  did  not  go  to  seek  for  the  situation,  but  went  home  instead, 
lad  did  not  make  any  application  till  the  following  day,  when  it  was  too  late. 
I^hdd,  the  damage  was  not  the  natural  result  of  the  unlawful  act  of  the 
«SKluit,  as  it  mi^t  not  have  happened  at  all  if  plaintiff  had  gone  to 
ttkfcrthe  sitaationas  soon  as  he  got  out,  or  if  the  intended  employer  had  not 
•M  another  person.— (iHo€y  v.  Felton,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  106.) 

?ciuc-HousE  Licence. — S.  agreed  to  take  of  M.  the  lease  of  a  public-house 
^  addition  that  a  retail  licence  should  be  obtained  for  him  by  M.  On 
^osm  being  made  by  S.  to  the  magistrates,  a  licence  was  granted  in  the 
*wf(»nn,  bit  with  an  oral  undertsSdng  that  the  applicant  would  not  sell 
9^7  retail  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  On  a  bill  filed  by  M.  to  en- 
j^  specific  performance,  it  was  held  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Master 
■•8ollg),  that  the  bill  must  be  cUsmissed.  A  '  retail  licence '  must  be  con^' 
^to  mean  the  ordinary  retail  licence  without  any  qualification. — (Modlen 
'  WioZ/,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  44.) 

.  -^^^Privikge. — ^R.,  a  tradesman,  received  a  letter  purporting  to  come  froin 
jE(fefendant,  oraering  a  target  to  be  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment 
■  '^iAuitearB,  of  whi<m  the  defendant  was  the  honorary  secretary  and  acting 
■JJtaat.  In  answer  to  inquiries  from  R.,  the  defendant,  in  writing,  denied  that 
J*  Md  written  the  order  for  the  target ;  and  added,  '  On  comparison  of  the 
l^ttd  others  with  letters  in  the  office,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  my 
^  opimon,  that  all  the  letters  are  in  his  handwriting ;  and,  if  you  ^e  pro- 
?^gBt  I  am  willing  to  state  this  on  oath.*  In  an  action  for  Ubel,  the  jury 
txid  that  the  defendant  had  written  the  letter  to  H.,  and  others  to  the  same 
P^rt,  with  bona  Jides^  without  malice,  and  believing  the  statements  therein 
^taiued  to  be  true  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  writer  of  the  order  for 
^^get  to  R.,  or  of  any  other  of  the  fictitious  orders.  Held  that,  on  this 
*^eT  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  on  the  plea  of  not 
mi-^Crofi  V.  Stevens,  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  148.) 

J^i^— Where  a  testator  made  a  will  in  1858,  and  destroyed  it  upon  execut- 
^  k  Kcond  will  in  1859,  and  afterwards  made  a  codial  intending  it  to  be  sup- 
^^tary  to  the  will  of  1859,  but  expressing  it  to  be  *  a  codicil  to  my  last 
^niade  (m  the  30th  of  June  1858,*  the  Court  granted  probate  of  the  will  of 
^  lod  the  oodiciL  There  can  be  no  revival  of  a  will  which  has  ceased  to  have 
^  a  physical  and  legal  existence.  Quasre — First,  whether  a  will  can  be  re- 
^  Toich  is  no  longer  in  esse.  Secondly,  whether  evidence  is  admissible  to 
^4Ui  the  mistake,  or  supposed  mistake  of  a  UsXaXxx,— {Rogers  -^.Goodenough^ 
'*^J.»Pr.49.) 

}tsxm,  AKD  PuBCHASEB. — ^The  burthen  of  showing  that  a  fair  price  has  been 
^  for  the  interest  of  an  expectant  heir  lies  upon  the  purchaser,  and  that 
5}^  ia  not  displaced  by  showing  that  substantial  value  has  been  given.  A 
^^,  a^  fifty-nine,  tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other 
f^^^  purchased  from  his  nephew,  who  was  first  presumptive  tenant  in 
^  ttd  under  considoable  pressure  from  his  creditors,  his  expectant  interest 
^^u^  estate  at  an  undervalue;  and  the  two  then  cut  off  the  entail,  and  con- 
'T^the  estate  to  the  use  of  the  purchaser  in  fee.  It  was  hdd  that  this  could 
|?f  If  looked  upon  as  a  fanuly  arrangement,  and  the  purchase  was  set  aside. — 
'^^^T.&aw/arti,  31  L.  X,  Ch.  197.) 
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Probate. — ^An  illiterate  teBtator  appointed  his  widow  and  his  eon  reddnarj 
legatees,  and  named  them  ^  whole  and  sole  executrix.*  The  Goort  inferred  tint 
his  intention  was  to  include  them  both,  and  made  a  j<Hnt  grant  of  probate  to 
them.— (/n  the  Goods  of  Court,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  61.) 

Probate.  ^A  next-of-kin,  who  has  been  cognizant  of,  and  privy  to,  a  suit 
between  the  executors  and  another  next-of-kin,  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  in  that  suit,  although  he  had  not  been  cited  to  see  proceedings,  and  bd 
not  intervened  in  the  suit,  so  that  he  could  not  re-open  the  question  of  the  nii- 
dity  of  the  will  after  its  validity  had  been  establiahed  in  that  suit. — (Ratdift 
V.  Barnes,  81  L.  J.,  Pr.  61.) 

Carrier. — A  person  who  sends  an  article  of  a  dangerous  nature,  to  be  carried 
by  a  carrier,  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  care  that  its  dangerous  nature  should 
be  communicated  to  the  carrier  and  his  servants  who  have  to  carry  it ;  and  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  he  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  omiasion.  Wbat 
therefore,  the  defendant  caused  a  carboy,  containing  nitric  acid,  to  be  deliveted 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  one  of  the  servants  of  a  carrier,  in  order  that  it  migh 
be  carried  by  such  carrier  for  the  defendant ;  and  the  defendant  did  not  take 
reasonable  care  to  make  the  plaintiff  aware  that  the  acid  was  dangerous,  \xi 
only  informed  him  that  it  was  an  acid ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  burnt  and  injured 
by  reason  of  the  carboy  bursting,  which,  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  character, 
he  was  carrying  on  his  back  from  the  carrier's  cart, — ^it  was  held  that  the  defend- 
ant was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  damages  for  such  injury. — {Far' 
rant  v.  Barnes,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  137.) 

Will. — ^By  a  deed  of  arrangement,  large  real  estates  were  vested  in  trastes 
upon  trusts  for  sale,  and  payment  of  mortgages  made  by  a  husband,  and  subject 
thereto,  to  pay  the  income  to  the  wife  for  life  ;  and  an  absolute  power  was  re- 
served to  her  to  appoint  by  deed  or  will,  not  only  the  surplus  income,  but  ako 
the  real  estates  themselves.  The  husband  subsequently  deserted  the  wife,  leavia; 
her  in  possession  of  the  estates,  one  of  which  was  reserved  for  her  occupation 
free  of  rent,  so  long  as  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  was  paid.  The  husbii^ 
afterwards  went  to  Eve  with  another  woman ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  A 
by  collusion  with  her  husband,  induced  him  to  go  to  Scotland  and  commit  adol* 
tery,  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  divorce  there.  During  the  n(^ 
tiations,  she  made  her  will,  and  appointed  the  estates,  together  with  the  proceeds 
and  income  thereof,  to  P.,  a  Frenchman,  whom  she  knew  before  her  manUge« 
his  heirs  and  assigns.  She  obtained  the  divorce,  and  afterwards  executed  tvo 
deeds  appointing  the  estates  to  P.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  then  went  througl 
the  ceremonv  of  marriage  with  P.  in  Scotland  and  Prance.  After  her  deatk, 
upon  a  suit  oy  P.,  and  upon  another  suit  by  a  creditor  of  the  husband,  who  hd 
become  insolvent,  the  one  to  carry  the  deeds  into  effect,  and  the  other  to  impeach 
the  appointment  both  by  deed  and  will,  held,  on  P.  submitting  to  carry  or* 
the  trusts  of  the  will,  that  the  will  was  not  revoked  by  the  deeds,  as  they  con- 
tained no  declaration  to  that  effect ;  that  the  omission  to  revoke  the  will  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the  deeds  could  have  been  carried  into 
effect ;  that  the  appointment  made  by  the  will  was  good,  and  that  the  trusts 
ought  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  cross-bill  to  impeach  the  appointments 
was  dismissed,  with  costs. — {De  Ponths  v.  Kendall ;  Ford  v.  De  Ponth,  31  L. 
J.,  Ch.  186.) 

Arrest. — An  insolvent  debtor  is  privileged  from  arrest  when  attending  or 
returning  from  the  Court  in  which  his  petition  is  heard,  although  on  the  day  he 
was  arrested  the  consideration  of  the  final  order  was  adjourned  sine  die,  Cromp- 
ton,  J. :  We  must  hold  that  the  Insolvent  Court  is  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  tbe 
same  privilege  exists  for  a  party  attending  that  Court  as  for  a  party  attending 
any  other  court  of  justice ;  and  it  is  no  argument  to  say,  that  the  Commissioner 
has  refused  protection  to  the  insolvent.  He  is  not  made  an  outlaw,  so  as  to  be 
disentitled  to  that  privilege  which  is  given  by  the  hiw. — (Chauvin  v.  Alexandre, 
31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  79.) 
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Leqact.^Bj  a  will,  epecific  and  Decaniary  legades  were  given  to  several 
legatees  bj  name,  and  testator  gave  all  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  all 
the  before-mentioned  pecuniary  legatees,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  divided 
between  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  pecuniary  legacies.  By  a  codicil, 
after  reciting  the  death  of  one  of  the  pecuniary  legatees,  testator  bequeathed 
the  legacy  given  to  her  by  the  will  to  J.  B.  Held,  that  there  was  an  intestacy 
as  to  the  share  of  the  residue  given  by  the  will  to  the  deceased  legatee.  Wood, 
y.  C. :  It  was  true  this  Court  would  assume  that  the  testator  did  not  wish  to 
die  intestate ;  but  it  was  constantly  obliged  to  hold  that  he  had  done  so.  The 
t^tator  had  clearly  bad  all  the  circumstances  present  to  his  mind.  He  had  given 
the  L.500  and  the  L.200,  and  had  said  nothing  about  the  residue.  He  must  be 
taken  as  knowing  that  he  had  given  that  residue  among  the  legatees  personsdly. 
The  result  was,  tibere  was  an  intestacy  as  to  this  E^are  of  the  residue,  and  the 
Bextof-kin  were  entitled.  With  regard  to  the  costs,  his  Honour  referred  to  Re 
Mor("i  Trusts  10  Hare  171,  and  directed  the  costs  of  all  parties  to  come  out  of 
the  fund.— (i2€  Gibson's  Trusts,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  231.) 

Peiuubt. — On  the  hearing  of  an  application  for  an  order  of  affiliation  against 

H.,m  respect  of  a  full-grown  bastard  child  bom  in  March,  the  mother,  in  answer 

to  qisegtions  put  to  her  in  crofis-ezamination,  denied  having  had  carnal  connec- 

too  with  G.  in  the  September  previous  to  the  birth.    G.  was  called  to  contradict 

^;  the  Justices  admitted  his  evidence,  and  he  wilfully  and  falsely  swore  that 

h  had  had  carnal  connection  with  her  at  the  time  specified.     It  was  held  by 

6e?en  of  the  judges  (Crompton,  J.,  and  Martin,  B.,  dissenting),  that,  although 

lieeTidence  of  G.  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  to  contradict  the  mother  on 

a  matter  which  went  only  to  her  credit,  still,  as  it  was  admitted,  it  was  evidence 

material  to  her  credit ;  and,  consequently,  so  far  material  in  the  inquiry  before 

the  Justices  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  against 

G.  for  perjury.    Cockbum,  C.  J. :  Here  the  evidence  having  been  admitted, 

and  having  reference  to  a  matter  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.  The  Queen  v.  Phil- 

pitu  is  a  direct  and  distinct  autnority  that  perjury  may  be  assigned  upon  the 

aoswer.    I  go  along  entirely  with  the  principle  of  that  case,  that  if  a  witness  is 

allowed  to  give  evidence,  though  it  may  afterwards  turn  out  that  his  testimony 

^o^ht  not  to  have  been  admitted,  perjury  may,  nevertheless,  be  assigned  upon 

^  answer.    It  does  not  lie  in  the  witness^  mouth  to  say  that  his  evidence  was 

immaterial,  especially  when,  if  believed,  it  might  most  seriously  have  injured 

the  party  against  whom  it  was  given. — ()?.  v.  Gibbons,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  98.) 

Freight. — On  a  guarantie  that  a  certain  vessel  should  sail  with  or  before  any 
other  vessel  then  in  the  berth,  ^  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  one-half  of  the 
^ht,*  another  vessel  having  sailed  first,  it  was  held  that  ^  one- half  of  the 
flight*  could  be  recovered  as  liquidated  damages;  and  also  that  it  was 
ii&material  whether  the  money  intended  to  be  made  payable  was  called  by  the 
r^^es  ^  a  penalty  *  or  ^  liquidated  damages.'  Bramwcdl,  B. :  The  question  is, 
^  this  a  sum  of  money  recoverable  ?  Is  it,  as  popularly  expressed,  a  penalty 
cr  liquidated  damages  ?  We  think  that  it  is  recoverable,  and  that  whether 
*€  geek  a  solution  of  the  question  in  the  statute  8  and  9  Will.  III.,  c.  11,  or 
fJsewhere.  It  is  not  a  sum  to  secure  the  performance  of  several  matters.  This 
ii  the  distinction  on  which  the  question  turns :  the  names  the  parties  give  the 
^mj^  *  penalty,'  or  *  liquidated  damages,'  are  immaterial. — (^Sparrow  v.  Paris, 
3lLj.,l;x.l37.) 

Gaioe. — If  rabbits  be  started  and  killed  on  the  land  of  another,  they  are  the 
Property  of  the  person  on  whose  land  they  are  kiUed,  and  not  of  the  captor. 
Qa«r<— -Whether  there  would  be  any  difference  if  the  rabbits  were  started  on 
the  land  of  A.  and  killed  on  the  land  of  B.  Willes,  J. :  It  will  be  well,  when 
thia  case  is  further  considered,  if  it  should  ever  be  so,  to  compare  the  dictum  of 
Iffd.  Holt,  in  SuiUm  v.  Moody,  with  the  same  passa^  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tkian,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  wild  animals  *'  simul  atque  ab  aliquo  capta 
iQerint  jure  gentium  statim  iUius  esse  indpiunt ;  quod  enim  ante  nullius  est,  id 
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natarali  Tatione  occapanti  oonceditur.  Neo  interest  f eras  beBtus  et  vobeni 
ntram  in  sao  fando  qaiaque  capiat  an  in  alieno.*  (lib.  ii.  1. 12.)— (fitodav. 
Higgs,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  151.) 

Libel. — ^Though  a  publication  of  the  report  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  jnsdoe,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  libel  is  read,  would  be  privileged ;  a  publication  of  tie 
proceedingaof  a  parish  yestry,  at  which  a  libel  is  read,  is  not  so  piiTilegei 
Wilde,  B. :  Undoubtedly,  the  report  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  wbidi 
this  document  had  been  read,  would  not  make  the  publisher  thereof  liable  to  an 
action  for  libel ;  and  reasonably,  for  such  reports  only  extend  that  publidtj 
which  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
thus  enable  to  be  witnesses  of  it,  not  only  the  few  whom  the  G«urt  can  bold, 
but  the  thousands  who  can  read  the  reports.  But  no  court  has  decided  that  die 
reports  of  what  takes  place  at  a  meeting  of  such  a  body  as  this  vestry,  an  n 
pnvileged.  .  .  ^  It  was  further  contend^  that  this  libel  might  be  jtistified  a 
matter  of  public  discussion  on  a  subject  of  public  interest.  The  answer  is :  tii 
18  not  discussion  or  comment,  it  is  a  statement  of  a  fact.  To  charge  a  man  is* 
correctly  with  a  disgraceful  act  ia  very  different  from  commenting  on  a  fi^ 
relating  to  him  truly  stated.  There  the  writer  may,  by  his  opinion,  libd  bin- 
self  rather  than  the  subject  of  his  remarks. — (Popham  v.  Pichhum^  31  Li^ 
Ex.  138.) 

Power  of  Appointment. — ^A  settlement  made  in  1794,  gave  to  A.  E.  a  po«r 
to  appoint  the  fee  by  deed  or  will.  By  deed,  in  1830,  she  exercised  tiiis  poi» 
of  appointment,  but  reserved  to  herself  power  of  revocation  and  new  appci* ; 
ment  by  deed.  In  1833,  by  another  deed,  she  revoked  that  of  1830,  made  atf  i 
appointaient,  and  repeated  the  same  reservations.  She  did  the  like  by  anodi 
deed,  in  1835.  In  1836  she  executed  another  deed,  revoking  the  uses  of  13^ 
but  not  making  any  new  appointment,  nor  making  any  reservation  as  to  til 
power  of  new  appointment.  In  1848  she  made  a  new  appointment  by  will ;  sii 
It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Lojrds  Jnstieaii 
and  overruling  a  previous  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  that  the  oti* 
ginal  power  of  1794  was  not  exhausted  by  the  deeds  of  1830,  1833, 1835,  ani 
1836,  out  that,  under  the  original  power,  it  was  still  competent  to  A  E.  to 
appoint  by  will.  Lord  St  Leonards :  Here  the  revocation  had  been  well  exe 
cuted ;  it  was  not  a  clumsy  revocation  of  all  previous  deeds,  but  a  clear  hij^ 
revocation  of  the  last  deed :  for,  in  truth,  each  of  the  deeds  had  revoked  its  im- 
mediate predecessor,  and,  therefore,  the  simple  revocation  of  the  last  of  thaa 
left  matters  as  if  no  deed  had  ever  been  executed.  Then  came  the  wilL  If  tbe 
power  to  appoint  by  wiU,  in  the  original  settlement,  remained  untouched,  wlat 
was  the  position  of  the  testatrix  when  she  had  revoked  the  last  appointmeat? 
She  had  just  the  same  power  to  appoint  by  deed  or  will  with  wnidi  she  bii 
started  in  1794.  As  recorded  intention,  that  could  have  no  effect  here,  9* 
cept  as  shown  by  the  operation  of  the  deeds. — (Saunden  v.  Evans^  31  L  J« 
Ch.  233.) 

Negligence. — ^The  mere  happening  of  an  accident  is  not  sufficient  erideott 
of  negligence  to  be  left  to  the  jury  ;  but  the  pl^tiff  must  give  some  affim*' 
tive  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Where,  therefore,  H 
was  shown  that  the  defendant  was  riding  a  horse  at  a  walk,  when  the  animal 
became  restive,  and,  rushing  on  to  the  pavement,  knocked  down  and  killed  tb« 
husband  of  the  plaintiff ;  but  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  also  proved  that  ti>« 
defendant  was  doing  his  best  to  prevent  the  accident, — heldL,  that  this  was  no 
evidence  of  negligence ;  that,  taking  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plainti^ 
altogether,  it  was  clear  that  the  defendant  was  carried  on  to  the  pavement  again^ 
his  will,  and  that  there  was  therefore  nothing  to  turn  the  scale  of  evidence 
against  the  defendant,  and  to  show  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  consequeDca 
of  the  accident.— (flammacifc  v.  WhiU,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  129.) 
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BEPRE8ENTATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

TflE  general  principle  of  responsibUity  is,  that  the  duty  of  repairing 
tlie  consequences  of  a  wrong  is  strictly  personal  to  the  wrongdoer 
linself.  Culpa  has  its  seat  in  the  mind ;  therefore,  culpa  tenet  suos 
«^tores.  That  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  from 
which  it  has  been  transplanted  into  our  own ;  and^  so  far  as  delicts 
we  coDcemed,  is  incapable  of  exception. 

As  regards  acts  of  negligence,  however,  or  quasi  delicts,  the  rule 
niU5t  be  obviously  subject  to  some  modification.  The  duty  imposed 
on  every  person  so  to  conduct  his  affairs  as  not  to  injure  another, 
necessarily  includes  things  done  by  his  agents  or  servants,  as  well  as 
Ij  himself;  for  when  a  wrong  is  suffered,  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
person  injured  whether  it  is  done  by  the  principal  himself,  or  through 
^e  agency  of  another.  He  is  free  to  employ  any  one  he  thinks 
proper;  and  a  prudent  man  engages  only  careful,  intelligent,  and 
^fiil  persons.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
m  his  service  is  a  warranty  to  all  the  world  that  they  are  competent 
fcr  the  duties  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  *  Qui  enim  aliquem 
proponit  is  clara  et  aperta  voce  dicere  videtur  hunc  ego  proposui — qui 
^olet  cumeo  contrahat'  (PecJdua  in  leg,  bD.de  exerdt.  AcU).  It  is 
'^her  open  to  the  master  to  give  them  only  such  instructions  as 
^y  be  safely  carried  out ;  to  hold  over  them  such  superintendence, 
and  to  take  such  precautions,  as  will  secure  that  the  mode  in  which 
Ws  buriness  is  conducted  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  public. 
These  considerations  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle, 

^^^faeitper  aliumfaeit  per  se.    For  a  wrong  done  by  a  servant  in 
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the  course  of  his  employment^  and  acting  within  the  scope  of  Kh 
authority,  the  master  is  bound  to  answer ;  because,  in  oontemplation 
of  law,  the  wrongful  act  of  the  servant  is  simply  the  act  of  the 
master  himself. 

The  principle  is  entirely  the  development  of  modem  times,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  Roman  law.  A  slave  being  a  mere  chattel 
was  not  answerable  for  his  own  delict, — ^servus  nil  deliqnit  qui 
domine  jubente  obtemperavit ; — but  the  wrong  was  treated  as  the 
personal  act  of  the  master,  for  which,  accordingly,  when  it  was  com- 
mitted under  his  orders,  he  himself  was  responsible.  It  is  said,  for  iih 
stance, '  si  servus  sciente  domine  accidit  in  solidum  dominum  obligat: 
ipse  enim  videtur  dominus  accedisse'  (L.  2,  Pr.  D.  de  NoxaL  Ad\ 
By  the  knowledge  of  the  master  we  are  to  understand  a  wilful  safe- 
ance  or  non-prohibition  of  the  act  in  question.  ^  Scientiam  hie  pn 
patientia  accipimus ;'  *  cum  prohibere  posset  non  prohibuit'  There- 
fore, when  it  appeared  that  the  master  knew  of  the  wrong  done,  asJ 
could  have  stopped  its  commission,  but  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liiUi 
to  be  sued  for  the  consequences  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  injury.  1i 
other  words,  he  was  treated  as  art  and  part.  But  this  has  no  relaboft 
to  the  representative  responsibility  of  an  employer,  such  as  that  tiodiir 
consideration.  In  such  circumstances,  the  party  injured  by  a  slave 
was,  by  the  ancient  law  of  Rome,  without  redress ;  and  so  it  was  fooii'i 
necessary  to  invent  a  new  form  of  process,  under  which  the  master  wai 
sued  aervi  nomine.  This  was  termed  the  Actio  Noaalis — noaa  or  kcwm 
signifying  the  delict  of  a  man  in  potestate.  The  person  liable  to  be 
sued  was  the  actual  owner  or  possessor  at  the  time — noxa  caput 
sequitur.  If  he  chose  not  to  defend  the  action,  he  was  required  to 
transfer  the  slave  in  property  to  another.  If  he  chose  to  defend  hiiS) 
and  the  slave  was  found  guilty,  he  was  condemned  cum  noxa  dd- 
Hone.  The  master's  responsibility  was  thus  in  no  sense  a  repre- 
sentative liability;  for  in  any  case  he  could  judge  for  himself 
whether  it  would  be  most  to  his  advantage  to  pay  the  damage 
suffered,  or  to  give  to  the  complainer  the  slave  who  was  thereby 
made  to  indemnify  his  own  wrong  to  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
actually  worth. 

The  rule  by  which  we  now  hold  an  employer  to  be  answerable 
for  the  negligence  of  his  servant  or  workman,  will,  in  the  general 
case,  be  found  to  involve — 

(1.)  That  between  the  wrongdoer  and  the  person  sought  \x>  be 
charged,  there  existed  the  relation  of  master  and  servant. 
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(2.)  That  the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
irant's  employment,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  authority.  ' 
A  master  is  a  person  whose  orders  a  servant  is  bound  to  receive 
1(1  obey;  who  pays  him  his  wages ;  and  who  can  dismiss  him  for 
isconduct  The  rule  of  law  applies  not  only  to  domestic  servants, 
ich  as  a  butler,  coachman,  groom,  gardener,  or  house-maid,  but  to 
BTsons  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  any  piece  of  business, 
tch  as  a  shopman  or  clerk,  ^e  keeper  of  the  signals  on  a  railway,  or 
le  driver  of  a  locomotive.  It  is  obviously  of  no  moment  whether 
le  servant  be  appointed  directly  by  the  master  himself,  or  through 
be  agency  of  another  deputed  for  the  purpose — such  as  a  foreman 
-r  manager.  The  owner  of  a  ship  appoints  the  master,  and  the 
niaster  selects  his  crew.  The  crew  thus  become  the  servants  of  the 
owner  fcr  the  government  of  the  ship  ;  and  if  any  damage  happens 
brtiieir  default,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  happened  through  the  imme- 
liiate  default  of  the  owner  himself.  So  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  a  farm, 
T  a  manufactory ; — the  workmen  are  hired  by  the  manager ;  but 
t  is  the  proprietors  who  get  the  benefit  of  their  services,  and  from 
4em  that  they  receive  their  wages ;  therefi)re  the  workmen  repre- 
ent  the  masters,  and  their  acts  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  their 
wrn. 

In  conadering  the  distinguishing  marks  by  which  the  relation  of 
■^er  and  servant  may  always  be  recognised,  it  is  necessary  to 
Member  that  the  right  of  the  master  to  hold  the  servant  subject  to 
^disposition  and  control  arises  under  a  contract  oiYanxig'^loiiatio 
^mzfufn,^the  hire  of  a  person's  services  in  a  given  character  ftir  a 
;^venperiod,^not  hcatio  operis  faciendiy  the  engagem^t  of  a  trades* 
nan  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  work  for  a  given  sum.    The  right  of 
4e  servant  to  represent  his  employer  in  the  particular  matter  Ibr 
»Wch  he  is  engaged,  flows  firom  an  implied  mandate.    The  relation 
» thus  dependent  primarily  on  the  contract  of  hiring,  but  partly  also 
^  the  contract  of  mandate.    Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  rule 
applies  only  to  agency  of  a  strictly  domestic  or  adnunistrative  kind^ 
s«ch  as  that  of  an  institor  qui  tabemse  locove  ad  mnendtim  venden- 
^^lavepraeponitur  (L.  18  D.,  de  Irut.  Act.);  but  on  considerations  of 
P^Uic  expediency,  it  has  been  extended  to  a  much  wider  cir6le  of 
^^^^   A  client  is  answerable  for  the  blunder  of  his  law  agent ;  a 
^torfor  the  mistake  of  a  messenger,  and  so  ott.    But,  these  i^Ia- 
^ons  excepted,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  to  establish  respon- 
sibility for  the  act  of  another  requires  the  concurrence  of  two  con- 
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ditionSy  the  absence  of  either  of  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  masters 
responsibility : — 

1.  That  the  agent  or  servant  has  been  voluntarily  and  freeJt 
chosen  by  the  master,  or  his  deputy  duly  authorized. 

2.  That  the  master  has  the  right  to  give  instructions  and  orders  as 
to  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  mode  of  doing  it ;  that  is  to  sav, 
that  the  servant  is  subject  to  the  master^s  absolute  disposition  and 
control. 

For  example,  if  a  tradesman  is  instructed  to  execute  certain 
repairs  on  a  moveable  subject,  he  is  no  doubt  voluntarily  selected  bm 
among  many  of  the  same  class ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  ^ 
that  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  instructions  of  his  employer  as  to  tiie 
mode  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.     For  a  work  requiring  ^ 
experience  of  a  particular  craft,  the  employer  has  done  his  du^lj 
selecting  a  person  reputed  skilful  and  trustworthy.     The  tradesnas 
must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  way,  both  as  to  if 
instruments  he  employs  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  appbL 
If  an  accident  happens  by  the  fault  of  himself  or  his  workmen,  Hi 
he  alone  that  must  bear  the  consequences.     Again,  if  the  work  is  to 
be  done  by  way  of  contract,  the  like  latitude  must  be  left  to  tk 
contractor,  to  adopt  the  plan  which  he  may  deem  most  profitable  t» 
himself  or  best  in  the  circumstances.    He  may  see  it  to  be  bii 
interest  to  enter  into  a  sub-contract.    In  either  case,  the  work  is 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer,  and  he  is  in  no  ^'sj 
answerable  for  the  negligence  of  his  contractor  or  the  persooi 
under  him. 

Thus,  A.,  the  proprietor  of  a  house  in  Princes  Street,  Edinboij^iy 
contracted  with  B.  for  the  execution  of  certain  alterations;  andB. 
made  a  sub-contract  with  C.  to  do  the  plaster  work.  A  portion  d 
the  street  was  fenced  off  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  the  deposit 
of  the  material,  under  warrant  from  the  proper  authority ;  bat  C 
deposited  a  quantity  of  lime  at  the  end  of  the  erection  without  taking 
any  of  the  precautions  against  accidents  provided  by  the  Police  Act. 
A  cabman,  who  drove  against  this  heap  of  lime,  was  overturned  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  widow  concluded  against  all  three,  A^  B^ 
and  C,  jointly  and  severally,  for  L.600  of  damages.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  pleaded  that  the  operations  were  of  an  mo- 
cent  and  ordinary  character,  and  had  been  entrusted  to  com{ 
and  skilful  contractors,  for  whom  they  could  not  be  responsibM 
because  a  master  has  no  control  over  a  contractor ;  still  less 
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be  danu^  is  done  by  a  sub-contractor.  The  contractor  B.  pleaded 
lat  the  fault  was  not  his ;  that  in  his  part  of  the  operations  he 
fld  taken  all  proper  precautions ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  held 
Dswerable  for  the  acts  of  his  sub-contractor,  who  was  in  no  sense  a 
3rvai)tof  his.  The  Court  gave  effect  to  this  contention,  holding 
bat  the  proprietor  of  a  house  bona  fide  employing  tradesmen  to  exe- 
nte  repairs  on  it,  was  not  accountable  for  everything  done  by  the 
ontractors,  and  was  not  bound  to  watch  over  everything  they  do. 
rhe  party  held  liable  in  damages  was  therefore  C,  the  wrongdoer, 
md  the  two  others  were  assoilzied  {McLean  v.  Ruasell^  12  D.  887, 
JBossL.  0.0.281). 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  difficulty  of  this  branch  of  the  law 
CGDsists  Dot  in  the  doctrine  itself,  but  in  its  application.  Much  must 
dq^  on  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  out  in  each  individual 
case.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  public  company  contracts  for  the 
eiecQtion  of  the  works  forming  their  undertaking  to  the  satisfaction, 
ftnd  possibly  subject  to  the  directions,  of  an  inspector  or  engineer 
appointed  by  themselves  :  is  the  company  liable  for  the  fault  of  the 
contractor  or  his  workmen  t  We  have  here  the  second  of  the  two 
elements  above  mentioned  as  conclusive  for  the  existence  of  the 
relation,  but  not  the  first.  The  company  do  not  appoint  the  men, 
knt  have  the  sort  of  negative  control  involved  in  the  right  to  prevent 
them  firom  working  otherwise  than  they  shall  determine.  It  is 
lihoiight,  therefore,  with  no  other  facts  in  the' case,  their  responsibility 
mifjht  be  satisfactorily  questioned.  If,  however,  they  reserved  the 
power  of  dismissing  any  of  the  contractor's  workmen  for  incompe- 
tence, the  fact  would  make  an  important  difference.  In  a  contract 
^  this  nature,  it  was  held  that  the  company  were  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  the  contractor's  workmen  in  allowing  a  stone  to  fall 
'pom  a  bridge  being  constructed  over  a  highway,  whereby  a  person 
*a8  killed  (Reedie  v.  L.  S^  N.  W.  Ry.j  4  Exch.  244).  In  a  case 
of  this  complicated  description,  the  question  to  be  looked  to  is, 
whether  in  substance  the  work  is  being  done  by  the  party  himself  or 
^J  a  stranger.  For  example :  The  owners  of  a  bonded  warehouse 
employed  a  master  porter  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  some  barrels 
of  floor  from  their  warehouse  to  a  cart.  He  brought  men  and  tackle 
<)f  his  own;  and  one  of  the  barrels  having  slipped  and  fallen  upon  a 
PCttou  below,  it  was  held  that  the  owners  were  responsible  for  the 
"^jwy.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  seen,  the  men,  though  brought  by  the 
°***ter  porter,  were  in  effect  in  the  service  of  tiie  owners  of  the 
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warehoQse,  being  both  working  in  their  premises  and  subject  to  tlieir 
orders.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  tradesman,  such  as  a  mason,  ca> 
penter,  or  slater,  exercising  an  independent  calling,  and  called  in  to 
do  a  thing  which  nobody  is  expected  to  do  for  himself,  because 
properly  falling  within  a  trade  different  from  his  own,  and  of  which 
possibly  he  knows  nothing.  It  was  the  case  of  a  workman  called  in 
to  perform  a  subordinate  part  of  the  employer's  own  business,  on  his 
own  premises,  and  subject  to  his  own  immediate  superintendence; 
and  therefore  the  employer  was  properly  held  to  be  directly  liable 
for  the  injury. 

But  the  rule,  that  no  one  is  answerable  for  any  acts  other  thta 
those  of  himself  and  his  servant,  is  subject  to  certain  modificatiosi 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  condition  of  fixed  property,  sucha 
lands  or  houses,  or  operations  upon  them  negligently  conducted 
Every  proprietor  is  bound  to  see  that  his  property  is  so  kept  as  nt 
to  be  productive  of  damage  to  his  neighbours  (CleghorfCa  Tnul^ 
18  D.), — an  obligation  not  resting  on  the  principle  of  resporM 
superior^  but  arising  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  property  is  E** 
that  the  use  of  it  is  confined  solely  to  himself,  and  that,  as  ever}' one 
is  bound  sic  utere  suo  ut  alienum  non  ledas,  it  may  be  naturally  and 
reasonably  expected  of  him  to  take  care  that  no  one,  be  they  ser- 
vants, contractors,  or  strangers,  should  be  permitted  to  come  on  l^ 
premises,  aAd  do  anything  therewith  likely  to  cause  damage  ta 
another.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Bush  v.  Steinman  (B.  &  P.  404), 
the  owner  of  a  house  had  employed  a  surveyor  to  do  some  work  on 
it.  There  were  several  sub-contracts ;  and  ^ne  of  the  workmen  of 
the  person  last  employed  put  some  lime  on  the  road,  in  conseqaence 
of  which  the  carriage  of  the  plaintiff  was  overturned.  It  was  held 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  liable,  though  the  person  who  did 
the  wrong  was  not  his  servant.  (So  also  Sly  v.  Edgly^  6  Esp.  6; 
Randehon  v.  Murray.)  Injuries  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  said 
(Qiiarman  v.  Burnett)^  are  of  the  nature  of  nuisances ;  but  the  same 
principle  which  applies  to  the  personal  occupation  of  land  or  houses 
by  a  man  or  his  fkmily,  does  not  apply  to  personal  moveable  chattels, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  life,  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  and  management  of  others  who  are  not  the  servants  of  the 
owners,  but  who  exercise  employments  on  their  own  account  iriti 
respect  to  the  care  and  management  of  goods  for  any  persons  who 
choose  to  trust  them. 

In  the  case  oiNUbet  v.  Dixon  (14  D.  973,  9  D.  1048),  it  appeared 
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tbttk  pursuer  was  proprietor  of  certain  lands  containing  coal  and 

iroQ-stoDe;  and  the  coal  was  let  to  one  tenant,  and  the  iron-stone  to 

tiiedtfenders.    The  defenders  had  an  agreement  with  two  persons, 

^aned  Nimmo  and  Watson,  who  became  bound,  in  consideration  of 

:eiog  paid  so  much  a  ton,  to  provide  men  for  putting  out  the  iron- 

3906  and  for  calcining  it  on  the  surface,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 

Q0Q3  of  the  defenders'  overseer ;  to  pay  the  men's  wages  ;  and  to 

fcnisb  various  implements  for  the  workings.      The  contractors 

^^^igently  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  iron-stone  for  the  purpose  of 

^ng  it,  and  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  coal  lying  between 

fear&ce  and  the  iron-stone.     The  proprietor  brought  an  action 

fast  the  defenders,  as  tenants  of  the  iron-stone,  to  recover  the  cost 

BQ&ogaishing  the  fire  in  the  colliery.     The  jury  found  that  the 

^  communicated  to  the  coal  through  the  fault  of  the  contractor 

^^\  and  on  the  question,  whether  the  tenants  were  liable  for 

Attttrfs  negligence,  it  was  held  that  they  were.     '  This  is  not 

^>  contract,'  said  the  Lord  President,  ^  to  produce  one  complete 

^  such  as  to  build  a  house  or  a  ship.    It  is  not  like  a  contract  in 

'^Q  there  is  one  price  to  be  paid,  and  one  thing  to  be  completed. 

tjQijstance,  it  is  a  contract  of  service ;  the  contractors  were  to  fur- 

^^  sleepers  and  some  other  things ;  but  it  was  at  least  a  mixed 

^^*^on,  partaking  mainly  of  the  nature  of  service.    It  was  not 

^JUtter  which  could  be  brought  under  any  distinct  trade  or  calling, 

'firt  from  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.    The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  a 

•«tract  to  make  part  of  a  railway.      That  is  a  contract  for  the 

^plofment  of  labourers ;  but  it  is  a  contract  to  make  a  single  piece 

**orL    This  was  a  contract  to  take  out  the  iron-stone  and  to 

^e  it'    These,  however,  rather  appear  to  be  considerations  which 

'^Ij  affect  the  question.    It  was  virtually  an  undertaking  to  do 

*  particular  piece  of  work  by  contract.     It  was  the  same  as  if  a 

^  had  contracted  to  thrash  a  farmer's  grain.    If  the  work  was 

'^e  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  owner 

'•  ^e  grain  would  be  liable  for  the  contractor's  negligence.    If  a 

^  fens  a  piece  of  ground  for  building,  he  is  not  answerable  for  the 

^%!^t  way  in  which  the  house  is  built    That  is  just  what  the 

J^derswere  allowed  to  do  under  their  contract  with  the  landlord. 

J^  was  not  necessarily  to  do  it  with  their  own  hands,  nor  necessarily 

•7  the  hands  of  people  employed  on  day's  wages.    But  could  they, 

7  ^ploying  contractors  of  this  sort,  get  rid  of  the  responsibilities  to 

^««ndlord!    Perhaps  they  mighty  if  they  had  been  dealing  with 
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a  moveable  subject ;  but  tenants  of  an  heritable  subject,  under  i 
mutual  contract  between  them  and  the  landlord,  are,  as  we  haTe 
seen,  liable  for  the  negligence  and  unskilfulness,  not  only  of  the 
men  they  employ  at  so  much  a  day,  but  for  the  men  acting  unde  a 
person  who  has  made  a  special  contract.  In  the  case  cited,  a  more 
satisfactory  ground  of  judgment  was,  that  in  the  agreement  there 
was  a  specific  right  given  to  the  defenders'  overseer  to  superin- 
tend the  contractor;  and  if,  as  was  said  by  Lord  Ouninghame, he 
failed  in  his  duty,  or  was  too  ignorant  to  control  what  was  necessaiy, 
the  defenders  were  liable  for  his  gross  mistake.  The  case  k  tha 
distingaishable  from  the  case  of  McLean  v.  Russell ;  for  there  da 
sub-contractor  was  following  out  a  well-known  and  recognised  (»• 
cupation ;  and  the  fault  for  which  he  was  to  blame,  was  distb^ 
altogether  from  any  use  to  which  the  property  might  have  been  pd. 
The  damage  was  not  done  to  a  neighbour's  house,  but  to  a  passer-lj. 
But  perhaps  the  case  cited  would  have  had  the  same  result  if  ik 
contractor,  by  an  arrangement  of  his  own  with  a  neighbouring  p 
prietor,  had  carried  on  the  process  of  calcining  on  a  different  esfafc 

2.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  being  established,  the  u^ 
condition  on  which  the  master's  responsibility  depends,  consists  k 
the  act  complained  of  being  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  servant's 
proper  functions,  or  within  the  terms  of  his  mandate,  express  or  pI^ 
sumed.  A  person  hiring  himself  to  another,  of  full  age,  and  capaHe 
of  directing  his  own  conduct,  is  only  subject  to  such  orders  of  \sr 
employer  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  contract  which  either  of 
them  has  freely  and  voluntarily  formed.  Except  in  the  particular 
line  of  business  for  which  he  has  been  engaged,  the  master  can  eie^ 
cise  over  his  servant  no  legal  control.  Beyond  these  limits,  the  one 
may  be  charged  as  aider  and  abettor  of  the  other,  on  evidence  suf* 
ficent  to  show  that  the  two  were  art  and  part  in  the  wrong  com- 
plained of.  But  this  kind  of  responsibility  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  species  under  consideration.  We  are  speaking  of  the  case 
in  which  the  master  is  held  accountable  for  the  negligence  of  lu^ 
servant,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  the  mere  hand  of  his  master 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Plainly  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts  0/ 
his  servant  outwith  the  particular  duty  confided  to  him,  expressly  or 
by  the  terms  of  his  general  employment. 

When  we  engage  a  person  as  groom,  coachman,  steward,  or  gar- 
dener, we  tacitly  give  him  all  the  directions  requisite  and  necessaiy 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty.     By  implication  we  say  to  him^ 
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Yoa  mast  bIwbjb  keep  perfectly  sober,  careiFully  and  catitiously 
condact  yourself  so  as  to  do  no  harm  to  any  one  else.  If,  however, 
in  a  forgetful  moment  the  coachman  gets  drunk,  and  manages  the 
borses  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  down  some  one  on  the  street,  it  is 
obviously  not  for  us  to  say,  that  we  were  not  in  the  carriage  at  the 
lime;  or  that  we  had  given  express  orders  to  the  man  to  drive  with 
great  caution ;  or  that,  supposing  we  had  been  willing,  we  could  have 
done  nothing  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  actually  happened. 
The  law  holds  that  we  had  no  right  to  have  in  our  service  a  person 
who  was  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  in  which  he  was  employed ; 
and  a  wrong  done  by  him  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  done 
by  onreelves.  The  only  answer  which  he  can  competently  make,  is 
to  show  that  the  wrong  was  done  outwith  his  proper  functions. 
^Thereare  fieqnently  cases,'  says  Lord  Ivory,  *  in  this  branch  of  the 
k^  which  are  attended  with  ctiffioulty.  I  remember  a  case  which 
WIS  laid  before  our  late  friend  Mr  Jameson  as  arbiter.  The  servant 
rfa  lady  residing  in  a  cottage  in  the  country  thought  proper  to  clean 
the  kitchen  chimney  by  sending  up  lighted  straw.  The  cottage  was 
bamt  to  the  ground;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  mistress  of 
4e  servant  was  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  disftinction  taken  by  Mr  Jameson  was  this — If  the 
KTvant  had  accidentally  set  the  chimney  on  fire  by  letting  some  of 
the  dripping  fall  on  the  lighted  coals,  she  would  have  been  within 
ber  own  proper  employment  as  cook,  and  so  her  mistress  would  have 
been  held  liable.  But  as  she  could  not  be  held  to  have  been  hired 
far  sweeping  her  mistress's  chimney,  she  was  beyond  the  limits  of 
Wfanctions,  and  therefore  the  mistress  was  held  not  liable*  {Baird 
V'  Grahcmiy  14  D.  615).  A  decision  to  the  same  effect  was  given 
in  the  English  case  of  Mackenzie  v.  M^Leod^  10  Bing.  285,  where  a 
cook  set  fire  to  the  house  in  a  similar  way. 

As  a  general  rule,  great  latitude  is  taken  by  the  Court  in  con- 
*tniuQg  what  is  being  engaged  in  another^s  employ.  It  comprehends 
whatever  is  done  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  eundoy  morando^ 
^redeundo{Mar$kall  v.  Omoa  and  Cleland  Iron  Coal  Co.,  H.  137); 
*nd  may  even  be  held  to  embrace  a  deviation  or  excess  of  duty  to 
^  certain  limited  extent.  But  ^  if  the  master  is  liable  where  the 
^nrant  has  deviated,  it  must  be  where  the  deviation  occurs  on  a 
journej  on  which  the  servant  has  started  in  his  master's  business ; 
^  other  words,  he  must  be  in  the  employ  of  his  master  at  the  time 
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of  committing  the  grievance'  (Jervis,  C.  J.,  in  MkcheU  y.  Croiwdkr^ 
13  C.  B.  237).     This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  one  who  goes  out  of 
the  way  of  his  duty  altogether,  not  for  the  promotion  of  his  master  a 
interest,  bat  for  some  purpose  of  his  own.    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it 
appeared  that -defendant's  servant  had  been  sent  with  goods  in  a  cart 
to  the  city ;  and  in  returning,  to  oblige  a  friend,  agreed  to  give  him 
a  drive  home.    He  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  and  ran  down 
plaintiff's  wife,  for  which  action  was  raised  against  his  employer. 
But  the  Court  held  that  a  master  was  not  liable  for  a  negligent  ser-  \ 
vant  when  not  engaged  on  his  master's  business ;  that  it  was  his 
duty,  in  returning  from  the  city,  to  take  the  horses  direct  to  tho 
stable ;  and  the  defendant,  not  having  given  him  permission  to  p 
where  he  did,  was  not  liable  (Mitchell  v.  CrastoeHer^  20  L.  J.  237). 
But  while  such  is  the  nature  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on  prin- 
cipals and  employers  towards  third  parties  in  respect  of  the  actsi/ 
their  agents  and  servants,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  shodi 
be  bound  to  indemnify  the  agents  themselves  against  all  the  peA 
with  which  the  service  on  which  they  are  engaged  may  possibly  \t 
attended.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  supply  his  workmen  widi 
good  and  safe  tools  and  materials,  and  to  see  that  none  bat  skilled 
workmen  are  taken  into  his  employment.    But  beyond  this,  his  ob- 
ligation, it  has  been  decided,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  ext^ 
He  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  every  hurt  which  may  be  oc- 
casioned to  a  workman  by  the  necessary  use  of  the  instramenti 
peculiar  to  his  craft.     Liability  to  such  accidents  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  particular  business  for  which  the  workman 
professes  himself  to  be  qualified ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  such  liability,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  occupation,  was  one  of  the  elements  taken  by  both  parties  into 
account  in  fixing  the  wages  to  be  paid.    For  accidents,  therefore, 
sustained  by  the  workman  in  pursuance  of  an  employment  conducted 
with  all  proper  precautions  for  the  men's  safety,  he  has  no  recourse 
against  his  employer.     If  of  his  own  accord  he  engages  in  a  dan- 
gerous occupation,  he  must  be  held  to  undertake  at  the  same  time 
that  he  will  trust  for  protection  to  his  own  skill,  courage,  and 
intelligence.     Whether  the  same  consideration  should  exempt  tk 
master  from  all  liability  for  the  damage  suffered  by  one  of  his  work- 
men through  the  fault  of  a  fellow-workman,  was  an  abstract  ques- 
tion more  difficult  to  determine.    The  law  of  France  declares  that 
a  workman  injured  in  this  manner  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
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ay  as  any  other  member  of  the  pnblic ;  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
laster  happens  to  be  paying  him  wages  at  the  time,  forms  ,no  excep- 
on  to  the  rale  that  he  is  liable  for  every  act  of  imprudence  or 
^ligence  of  which  his  workmen  are  goilty.  It  was  at  first  decided 
3at  the  law  of  Scotland  was  to  a  similar  effect ;  bnt  after  much 
mtroversy  it  has  been  finally  settled  by  the  Honse  of  Lords,  that 
bere  is  no  reason  why  the  law  of  Scotland  should  be  different  fix)m 
kat  of  England  in  this  particolar,  and  that  the  contrary  view,  taken 
17  the  English  Courts,  was  the  sounder  of  the  two.  The  view 
adopted  in  England  was  simply  this,  that  when  a  person  hires  him- 
self as  one  of  several  workmen,  a  chance  act  of  imprudence  or  want 
rf  skill  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-workman  is  one  of  the  risks  which  he 
^npon  himseL^  and  against  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is  no  part 
of  tlie  mastei^s  undertaking  to  furnish  him  with  any  guarantee. 
'Pot  the  case  (says  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer)  of  a  master 
employing  A.  and  B.,  two  of  his  servants,  to  drive  his  cattle  to 
°^et  It  is  admitted  that  i^  by  the  unskilfulness  of  A.,  a  stranger 
K  injured,  the  master  is  responsible.  Not  so  if  A.,  by  his  unskil- 
Mness,  hurts  himself.  He  cannot  treat  that  as  the  want  of  skill 
of  his  master.  Suppose,  then,  that  by  the  unskilfulness  of  A.,  B., 
Ae  other  servant,  is  injured  while  they  are  jointly  engaged  in  the 
■me  service.  There  B.  has  no  claim  against  the  master.  They 
^  both  engaged  in  a  common  service,  the  duties  of  which  impose  a 
Main  risk  on  each  of  tliem ;  and  in  case  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  the  par^  injured  knows  that  the  negligence  is  that  of 
1^  fellow-servant,  and  not  of  his  master.  He  knew  when  he 
€i)f;aged  in  the  service  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  injury,  not 
^^J  from  his  own  want  of  skill  or  care,  but  also  from  the  want  of  it 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-servant ;  and  he  must  be  supposed  to  have 
detracted  on  the  terms  that,  as  between  himself  and  his  master,  he 
^ould  run  this  risk'  {Huchimon  v.  York,  Newcastle^  and  Berwick 
^h  5  Exch.  351).  The  reason  on  which  a  master  is  liable  to  one 
oi  the  public  for  an  injury  caused  by  one  of  his  workmen,  does  not 
*PP'y  to  such  a  case.  The  party  injured  is  entitled  to  say — *  I  am 
^  Granger  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  or  your  servant  is  to 
Elaine.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  which  you  are 
^^  carrybg  on ;  and  you  must  indemnify  me  for  the  wrong  I  have 
suffered.* 

,  ^^t  while  a  servant  is  required  to  consider  his  liability  to  an 
>Ajtny  hj  the  carelessness  of  his  fellow-workmen  as  one  of  the  acci- 
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dents  of  his  employment^  the  risks  of  which  he  has  assnmed  in  eoih 
traoting  with  his  employer,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  expect  dial  the 
master,  on  hb  side,  will  do  his  duty  towards  him,  by  taking  all 
proper  means  to  protect  him  as  far  as  possible  Stem  unnecessafy 
danger.    He  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  be  asaodated  witk 
none  but  persons  who  are  capable,  safe,  and  trustworthy.    The  en» 
ployer,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  warrant  the  competencrtf 
every  one  in  his  service ;  but  he  is  responsible  fcr  the  consequeooef 
of  an  accident  wherever  there  has  been  actual  fault  or  nej^igence  m 
his  part,  either  in  the  act  from  which  the  injury  arose,  or  in  d*' 
selection  and  employment  of  the  agent  which  caused  the  injm^ 
If,  for  instance,  a  contractor,  in  laying  down  water-pipes  several  fci 
in  diameter,  causes  them  to  be  placed  so  near  the  edge  d  Ai  ^ 
trench,  that  they  fall  over  on  a  workman  working  below,  he  i : 
answerable  for  an  act  the  danger  of  which  would  have  at  omi  i 
occurred  to  any  intelligent  observer  (Edward  v.  Peters^  33  S-i 
119).     So  with  machinery.     A  master  is  bound  to  see  that  ■ 
machinery  is  kept  in  good  working  order,  that  the  provisicms  of  » 
Factory  Acts  as  to  fendng  are  properly  observed,  and  that  in  poi* 
of  strength  and  construction  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  wiuei 
it  is  applied.     Thus,  if  an  en^ne*driver  is  injured  through  tt 
engine  coming  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  rubbish  on  the  Bn^ 
which  it  vras  the  duty  of  the  Railway  Company  to  have  preventoi  1 
the  company  are  answerable  (Morris  v.  Monkbmd  Bcdhcai  (a 
19  D.  360).    At  the  same  time  he  is  not  answerable  for  latest  { 
defects,  when  his  ignorance  of  their  existence  is  not  due  to  his  on 
negligence. 

MR  KENNEDY'S  CASE. 
The  English  bar  would  seem  recently  to  have  acquned  in  professional 
matters  a  rather  unpleasant  notoriety.  The  curious  spectacle  of  a  p 
pular  favourite,  who  united  to  the  labours  of  his  profession  the  daties 
of  a  representative  of  the  pe<^le,  testifying  in  a  foreign  land  bissyo^ 
pathies  with  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  scarcely  ceased  to  excite  surprise; 
when  the  public  ear  was  startled  by  whispers  that  ultimately  betrayed 
a  lifetime  of  corruption  and  dishonour.  And  the  bar  had  just  rid 
itself  of  the  disrepute  of  Mr  Edwin  James'  connection,  when  anotb^ 
scandal  rose  to  ruffle  its  serenity*  In  some  respects  the  second 
4a8e  had  points  of  contact  with  the  first    Mr  Edwin  James  aod 
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fr  Willuun  Digby  Seymour  were  both,  in  the  ordinary  sense^ 
lYoorites  of  the  people;  both  had  been  carried  to  their  position 
t  the  bar  on  the  tide  of  popular  applause ;  both  had  acquired  a 
ertain  measure  of  parliamentary  distinction ;  and  the  reputation  of 
oth  was  greater  beyond  than  within  the  ranks  of  their  profession, 
kx  in  one  important  respect  their  cases  present  a  difference ;  and  it 
I  a  difference  that,  in  the  pages  of  a  professional  journal,  we  must 
« scrapulous  to  observe.  While  Mr  James,  after  a  patient,  and 
re  are  willing  to  believe,  an  impartial  inquiry,  was  subjected  to  the 
Ughest  indignity,  short  of  criminal  {^oceedings,  that  could  be  offered 
(D  him,  Mr  Seymour^s  conduct  did  not  provoke  a  stronger  punish^ 
i&eDt  than  the  censure  of  his  legal  brethren.  We  believe  it  has 
occaaoDed  a  yery  general  feeling  of.  regret,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  that  the  facts  and  grounds  upon  which  the  benchers 
of  tie  Middle  Temple  arrived  at  their  conclusion  in  the  latter  case, 
lure  opt  been  given  to  the  public  Whether  in  these  circumstances 
wearejostified  in  noticing  the  rumours  that  prevail  in  reference  to 
tbfi  charges  preferred  against  Mr  Seymour,  may  suggest  a  difference 
of  opinion;  and  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  information,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
entertain  the  subject.  We  have  less  di£Sculty  in  dealing  with  a 
third  case,  that  has  more  recently  brought  the  English  bar  in  a 
prominent  way  before  the  public.  Here  alsq,  indeed,  our  position 
is  not  altogetlier  free  from  doubt,  because,  in  discussing  a  matter 
which  is  still  to  some  extent  sub  judice,  we  would  seem  to  be 
osorping  a  function  which,  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of 
ft  cause,  is  peculiarly  a  function  of  the  Court.  But  it  is  not  with 
the  legal  aq)ects  of  the  case  that  we  principally  propose  to  deal  in 
^siidug  up  the  case  of  Mr  Kennedy.  The  influence  which  it  is 
calcolated  to  exert  on  the  constitution  and  practice  of  a  distinguished 
Wch  of  our  profession,  gives  it  claims  on  our  attention  which  we 
cannot  readily  ignore* 

The  hots  of  the  case  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public ; 
^i  if  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  their  bearings  in 
ft  social  point  of  view,  it  is  very  much  due  to  the  circumstance, 
that  whi^  many  ci  the  aspects  which  it  presents  are  of  a  novel 
und,  they  lie  to  a  large  extent  in  a  region  which  is  not  wont 
to  be  the  subject  of  much  public  inquiry.  The  lady  who  is  the 
defender  in  the  present  action  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  few 
y^ftrs  ago  the  pursuer  in  another  action,  which  does  not  yield  to  its 
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successor  either  in  celebrity  or  importance.  In  posses^n  of  tk 
estate  of  Swinfen,  to  which  she  had  succeeded  on  a  bequest  execotei 
by  her  father-in-law,  she  was  sought  to  be  excluded  from  it,  on  tl 
ground  that  the  deed  of  gift  had  been  unduly  impetrated  from  ba 
ancestor.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  now  Lord  Chelmsford,  was  be 
counsel  in  the  suit ;  and  while  in  progress,  acting  in  opposition  ti 
his  client's  wishes,  he  compromised  her  claims  in  consideration  o 
L.IOOO  a-year,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  the  heir-at-law.  Under  \rfa 
motives  his  Lordship  took  this  step, — ^whether,  from  his  own  viewe 
the  case,  he  considered  it  the  most  prudent  course  which,  in  tk 
circumstances,  could  be  followed  for  his  client,  or,  as  has  becj 
suggested,  he  was  influenced  by  an  indirect  expression  of  opim 
conveyed  to  him  from  the  bench, — does  not  exactly  appear;  bnlth 
iact  that  his  assumption  of  pretended  right  was  made  in  defianoB 
not  only  of  his  client's  wishes,  but  of  her  special  instructions,  ii 
been  incontestably  proved.  Ultimately  Mrs  Swinfen  succeeded,  Ij 
an  action  at  law,  in  reducing  the  compromise  to  which  her  com 
had  acceded  for  her ;  and  the  question  at  issue  between  her  and  i 
heir-at-law  was  in  consequence  reopened.  In  this  position  d 
matters,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
a  member  of  the  English  bar,  a  gentleman  who,  in  more  than  (X» 
sense,  has  had  a  most  material  influence  on  her  fortunes;  andittf 
the  narrative  that  arises  from  this  juncture  that  we  desire  at  present 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  On  a  former  occasion  v«' 
took  the  oppoitunity  of  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 
and  to  the  legal  doctrine  which  it  suggested  for  discussion ;  and  we 
do  not  now  propose  to  recur  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case,  except 
in  so  far  as  its  facts  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  second. 

In  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  case — and  the  manner  ^^^ 
which  proceedings  were  initiated  is  in  some  respects  material— it 
is  diflicult  to  condescend  on  an  explicit  statement  of  facts ;  ^^ 
indeed,  the  case  is  subject  to  considerable  obscurity  throogbooU 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  averments  on  both  sides  depend 
mainly  on  the  testimony  of  the  contending  parties  themselves.  On 
the  one  hand,  Mr  Kennedy  says  that  Mrs  Swinfen  was  reluctant  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  which  had  been  opened  up 
by  the  reduction  of  the  compromise ;  and  this  statement,  which  rests 
on  his  own  authority,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  lady,  does  certainij 
not  appear  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  at  her  own  ui^^^ 
solicitation  and  action  that  the  compromise  was  reduced.    On  tbe 
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ther  hand,  Mrs  Swinfen  maintains  that  she  nerer  entertained  any 
lea  of  abandoning  her  claims — that  Mr  Kennedy  was  introduced 
)  her  at  his  own  reqnest,  and  tendered  his  services  for  the  conduct 
f  the  suit ;  and  we  fear  that  the  subsequent  facts  of  the  case  do 
ot  afford  any  presumption  that,  in  saying  so,  Mrs  Swinfen  is  not 
tating  the  truth.  But  whatever  be  the  exact  position  of  this  mat- 
^,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  soon  after  the  acquaintance  was 
armed,  Mr  Kennedy  was  constituted,  in  regard  to  the  Swinfen 
flit,  Mrs  Swinfen's  legal  adviser.  There  is  also  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
ktthe  friendship  that  arose  between  the  parties  assumed,  almost  im- 
nediately  after  its  commencement,  a  footing  of  the  most  intimate  kind, 
ind  continued  so  until  causes,  that  are  not  difficult  to  understand,  in- 
iaeed  an  aversion  equally  strong.  At  the  date  of  Mr  Kenned/s  first 
appeitance  in  the  case,  he  was  a  practising  barrister  in  Birmingham, 
in  receipt,  it  is  believed,  of  an  income  of  L.800  or  L.900  a-year. 
Tliis  position  he  continued  to  retain  for  some  time,  communicating 
with  ilrs  Swinfen  as  occasion  required ;  but  finding  ultimately — 
and  that  in  this  judgment  he  was  right,  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
concur— that  the  attention  necessary  for  Mrs  Swinfen's  case  was 
bcompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  his  practice,  and  being  re- 
quired to  take  his  choice  between  the  risks  of  the  one  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  other,  he  gave  up  his  position  in  Birmingham,  and, 
with  his  client,  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  Henceforward  he 
threw  himself  into  her  case  with  an  ardour  which,  while  in  some 
Inspects  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time 
not  to  approve  and  to  admire.  That  his  zeal  was  stimulated  by  a 
variety  of  causes — ^partly  by  the  prospects  of  great  professional 
laurels,  partly  by  the  ambition  of  succeeding  in  a  cause  in  which 
^  ^at  leader  of  the  bar  had  failed,  partly  from  a  natural  interest 
ni  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  partly  firom  a  per- 
sonal attachment  to  his  client,  partly  by  the  hope  of  large  pecu- 
niary reward— is  a  proposition  that  may  be  very  reasonably  advanced. 
His  own  admission  is,  that  he  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  latter 
t^o  considerations ;  and,  keeping  in  view  that  the  passion  for  his 
client  is  an  element  which  appears  somewhat  later  in  the  history  of 
the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  his  first  enthusiasm  was  to 
a  very  large  extent  induced  by  the  prospects  of  professional  gain. 
But  an  analysis  of  Mr  Kennedy's  probable  motives  is  not  the  inquiry 
wlach  we  propose  to  undertake  in  our  treatment  of  the  case.  It  is 
snffident  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  after  most  extraordinary 
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exertions,  he  sncceeded  in  establishing  his  client's  right;  that  jM^ 
mately  he  instituted  an  action  against  Mrs  Swinfen  oondnding  fit 
L.20y000y  alleged  to  be  the  sum  promised  to  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  services  in  the  event  of  success ;  that  at  the  late  trial  on  tie 
Midland  Circuit,  the  jury  found,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  pronisi 
had  been  made  to  him,  and,  so  ftu*,  that  he  was  entitled  to  satisfitf- 
tion  of  his  claims.     Whether  the  jury  had  materials  before  then 
to  justify  the  verdict  at  which  they  arrived,  is  a  question  on  whidk 
we  do  not  care  to  enter.    One  fact,  we  have  no  doubt,  vdgM 
with  them — and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one — that  Mrs  Swinfii 
had  offered  to  compromise  Mr  Kennedy's  demands,  and  that  W 
Kennedy  refused.    The  verdict,  as  it  stands,  subject  to  the  apped 
which  has  been  taken  in  point  of  law  in  regard  to  the  validitj  i 
such  a  contract  as  the  jury  held  to  be  proved,  is  what  alone  wewiA 
to  deal  with ;  and  we  believe  that  enough  of  the  facts  has  beei 
recited  to  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  question  which  the  venbi  i 
raises.    Other  features  of  the  case  we  pass  over  as  wholly  unsiM  | 
for  the  pages  of  a  professional  journal.     The  relation  that  sabsisri? 
between  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mrs  Swinfen,  previous  to  the  dissolutifli  | 
of  their  friendship,  is  suggestive  of  many  points  of  interest ;  and  j 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  an  investigation  into  the  private  t^  | 
tory  of  both  would  at  once  throw  light  upon  the  transaction,  and ' 
would  create  a  sympathy  with  Mr  Kennedy,  of  which,  in  large  i 
measure,  both  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  public  press,  he  has 
been  most  unreasonably  deprived.    But  in  entering  on  such  groaod 
we  should  be  usurping  a  function  which  does  not  fall  within  oar 
province,  and  which  we  have  no  desire  to  entertain.    The  case^  as  it 
bears  indirectly  on  certain  principles  of  law,  and  more  fully  and 
immediately  on  the  constitution  of  a  distinguished  branch  of  our 
profession,  has  claims  on  our  attention  sufficient  to  relieve  us  froin 
the  necessity  of  a  popular  appeal. 

Two  points  of  law  are  raised  by  the  appeal  which  has  been  taken 
in  the  case  of  Kennedy.  First,  Whether  the  contract  which  the 
jury  held  to  be  proved  is  invalid,  in  respect  it  was  entered  into  by 
a  member  of  the  bar  with  his  client,  without  the  intervention  oh 
solicitor ;  and,  secondly.  Whether  the  contract  was  one  to  which  a 
member  of  the  bar,  or  of  the  profession  generally,  could  be  a  paf^/ 
in  any  shape  at  all.  In  Scotland  we  are  not  aware  that  the  forotf 
question  has  ever  been  directly  raised  for  argument  in  a  Coort  ol 
law;  the  strictness  of  our  rules  of  pleading,  and  the  tomfi^ 
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separation  that  exists  between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession, 
do  not  make  it  very  probable  that  sach  questions  will  arise^  The 
principle  raised  under  the  second  question  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  frequently  entertained.  In  the  famous  case  of  WcuMeU  v* 
Hopey  whoe  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  suit  that  the  law  agents 
of  the  pursuer  had  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for  its  prosecution^ 
on  condition  of  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  in  the  event  of 
success,  and  it  was  proposed  that^  in  virtue  of  this  agreement,  the 
law  agents  should  be  ordained  to  sist  themselves  as  paHies  to  the 
action,  although  no  ruling  was  made  expressly  on  the  point,  the 
obseryations  that  fell  from  the  Court  must  undoubtedly  be  held 
to  imply  that  such  a  contract  is  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
our  lavf.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  upon  what  ground  it  can  be 
iMained  that  the  mere  amount  of  the  contract  affects  its  validity, 
t^  tbe  general  conditions  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  are  preserved* 
^i  in  practice  it  is  notoriously  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence^ 
i)oth  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  for  members  of  the  bar  to  value 
their  services  at  a  price  below  which  they  will  refuse  to  act  in 
uycase  at  all.  The  general  rule,  undoubtedly,  even  in  special 
ca^  is  not  to  interfere  with  arrangements  that,  on  the  highest 
grounds  of  professional  propriety,  have  been  esteemed  to  lie  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agent.  But  agents  themselves,  as  is  well  known, 
claim  a  right  in  particular  cases,  as  in  railway  contracts  and  other 
branches  of  Conveyancing,  to  regulate  their  own  fees ;  and  there 
seems  no  ground  upon  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  deny  the 
s^e  latitude  to  counsel.  Notwithstanding  this  general  recognition, 
bowever,  of  the  principle  in  our  law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  appli- 
cation to  such  a  case  as  that  of  Kennedy  is  free  from  doubt ;  and 
4e  same  remark,  we  believe,  holds  good  of  the  law  of  England. 
The  validity  of  such  a  contract,  therefore,  would  seem  to  furnish  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  discussion. 

The  discussion  which  we  propose  to  undertake  faUs  under  two 
(tranches,  with  each  of  which  we  shall  deal  separately,  and,  as  our 
space  is  limited,  in  very  general  terms.  Under  the  one,  the  ques- 
&n  rises,  How  far  is  such  a  contract  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  the  profession,  or,  as  it  is  generally  put,  with  the  '^  etiquette  of 
the  bar  V — under  the  second.  How  far,  irrespective  of  the  *  etiquette 
of  the  bar,'  is  such  a  contract  consistent  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
^ce,  and  the  rules  of  fair  and  honest  dealing?' 
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To  the  fimt  questioa  we  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  Mtimung 
ft' negative  answer.    On  no  other  point,  perhaps,  is  tke  practiced 
the  profession  more  explicit  than  in  the  relation'  between  counsel 
and  agent, 'according  to  Which  the  former  is  held  to  transgress  his 
province  whenever  he  receives  and'  acts  upon  insltnu^oas  that  aie 
not  communicated  to  him  through  the  direct  medium  of  the  latter. 
And  we  may  frankly  state  our  belief,  that  no  rule,  perhaps,  of  the 
profession  has  conduced  more  largely  to  build  up  the  reputation  of 
the  bar  of  this  country,  both  in  respect  of  honourable  dealing  and 
of  a  high-minded  and  an  intelligent  discharge  of  duty ;  and  in  viev 
of  such  considerations,  no*  rule  =  would  seem  better  worthy  of  being  ; 
strictly  and  sacredly  maintained.    l*o  foster  a  high  tone  of  feeling  ' 
in  the  profession  is  absolutely  indispensable,  not  only  to  preserve  ite 
own  interests,  but  the  interests  of  society ;  and  if  this  •  residt  is  some- 
times purchased  at  the  expense  of  individtikl  hardship,  and  is 
Mmetimes  coloured  by  the  presence  of  a*  little  sentiment  and  no* 
reality,  no  person,  except  one  who  is  ignorant  ofalMiistoiy  ando- 
perience,  will  be  disposed  to  grudge  the  sacrifice '  by  which  itii - 
Secured.    We  have  only  to  look  to  America,  where,  riotwithstand- 
ing  the  presence  of  individual  cases  of  rare  honour  and  capadty, 
the  general  tone  of  the  bar  is*  inferior  in  comparison  wkh  ours,  to 
be  satisfied  of  the  policy  of  an  arrangement- which,  in  that  countrj, 
is  absolutely  ignored.    In  Scotland,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to'  conceive 
&  case  where  a  counsel  could  accept  fees  directly  from  his  cliait 
without  operating  injustice  to  other  branches  Of  the  precession;  and 
that  of  itself  is  an  argument  which  should  command  a  saffideDt 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  an  honotirable  man.     On*  a  double  ground, 
therefore, — ^becnfuse  in  the  first  place  it  conduces  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession,  and  because,  secondly,  it  is  necessaxy  to 
preserve'  the  interests  of  others  who  hare  as  great'  a  stbke  inthe 
profession  as  the  members  of  the  bar, — we  think  that  the  relation 
between' counsel  and  agent,  ab  at  present  constituted,  oughi^  in  the 
generalcase,  ta  be  rigidly  maintained. 

And-  yet  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  wtetched  sentim^t  that 
is  so  often  Uttered  in  name  of  the  *  etiquette  of  the  bar/  That 
Mr  Kennedy  accepted  the  management  of  the'  Swinfen  case  upon 
t^rms- which' the  great  majority  of  the  bar  would  not  for  a  moment 
allow  themselves  to  entertain,  is  a  fi^' which  tsaitoot  be  denied; 
and  the  obvious  breach  Of  a  prc^essionalirute  might'  have  aflbrded 
a  very  good  pretes^t  for  investigation  intb  a  case'  whidl  is'  kt  once 
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exceptional  and  peculiar.  But  simply  to  found  upon  the  &ct,  that 
in  circumstances  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind,  a  deviation  was  made 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice,  and  in  consequence  of  such  de^ 
nation,  and  of  that  pnly,  to  brand  the  delinquent  with  every  invec- 
tive of  calumny  and  reproach,  is,  we  huipbly  think,  to  attach  to 
such  rates  an  importance  which,  inherently  at  least,  they  do  not 
possess.  And  yet  this  is  the  treatment  to  which  Mr  Kennedy  has 
been  subjected  ^n  newspaper  discussion^,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  leader  of  the  press.  The  case  altogether,  in  every  feature  and 
detail,  was,  in  the  l^t  dc^ee,  peculiar ;  and,  considering  that  the 
statements  of  parties  rested  on  their  own  Authority,  and  were  in 
themselves  contradictory,  and  that  no  inquiry  to  elicit  the  truth  has 
hitherto  been  made,  such  censorious  criticism  is  manifestly  unfair. 
Atabute  to  the  ^  etiquette  of  the  bai^  is  a  proper  thing  in  its  own 
place;  and  the  ^etiquette  of  the  bar,'  we  are  happy  to  think,  is 
entitled,  when  it  is  justly  interpreted,  to  the  very  highest  praise. 
Bat  the  ^  etiquette  of  the  bar'  is  not,  in  any  case,  entitled  to  over- 
ride the.  principles  of  common  justice  and  of  common  sense;  and  to 
^bli$h  an  opposition  on  a  formal  point  .between  a  rule  and  the 
breach  of  a  rule,  without  a  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  breach  occurred^  is  an  idea  that  would  seem  to  be  bom  rather 
of  prejudice  than  rc^ason. 

But  it  ia  impossible  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
without  being  reminded  of  the  second  branch  of  our  discussion, 
tmder  which  the, question  of  real  importance  lies.  How.  far,  irre- 
spective of  the  *  etiqtiette  of  the  bar,'  was  the  contract  which  Mr 
Kennedy  entered  into  with  Mrs  Swinfen  a  violation  pf  the  principles 
of  jostice  and  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  ?  Without  a  consideration 
of  the  dnsunistances,  we  believe  that  this  question  cannot  be  fully 
iiiswered,;  and  although  it  is  true  that  in  some  respects  they  are 
involved  ip  obscurity^  we.  think  a  sufficient  foundation  of  fact  may 
be  obtained  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment.  And  here  a  little 
^^^itulation  of  what  vfe  said  before  is  necessary.  At  the  date  of 
Mr  Eaone^y's  ^t  introduction  to  Mrs  Swinfen,  he  was  in  the 
^WPWt  of.  ajearly  income  of  L.800  or  L.900,  derived  from  the 
emoluments  of  hip  praptic^.  For  a  man  of  his  stimding  at  the  bar^ 
^is  sncceap  cQu}d  not  be  said  to  be  considerable ;  and  there  was, 
^'^fii^Bfore,  nothing  ii;  his  circumstances  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
^on  of  inducements  that  would  not  have  tempted  other  mer^  of 
^  same  reputation  and  capacity*     How  the  acquaintance  was 
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originally  formed,  is  not,  as  we  previously  remaiked,  an  immaterial 
question,  becaase  the  iacts  upon  that  point  might  enable  us  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  motives  upon  which  the  parties  acted.    If  Mr 
Kennedy,  attracted  by  the  prospects  of  the  suit,  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  victorious,  courted  an  introduction  to  Mrs  Swinfen,  and 
tendered  his  services  as  counsel, — as  was  notoriously  the  practice 
of  a  late,  not  deceased,  member  of  the  English  bar, — we  should  not 
hesitate  to  stigmatize  his  conduct  as  a  breach  of  professional  pro- 
priety of  the  most  serious  kind.     But  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  did  so ;  on  the  contrary,  from  certain  concomitant 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  advances  towards  a^ 
quaintance  were  on  the  part  of  the  lady.    One  fact,  however,  is  clear, 
— and  in  presence  of  it  we  think  that  speculation  on  this  point  mar 
be  dispensed  with,— and  that  is,  that  Mrs  Swinfen  has  proved  herself. 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  these  transactions,  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  worldly  wisdom,  and  well  qualified  to 
guard  her  interests  for  herself.    And  this  consideration  is  of  fc 
utmost  importance,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded  at  the  first  stepit 
the  inquiry ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  tie 
charge  that  the  transacting  party  has  taken  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance or  simplicity  of  his  client.     On  the  other  hand,  the  attachmeat 
that  sprung  up  between  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mrs  Swinfen  belongs  to  a 
later  date  in  the  history  of  the  case ;  and  there  is  no  pretence  to  say 
that,  in  making  his  bargain,  Mr  Kennedy  trafficked  with  her  feel^ 
ings,  and  was  guilty  of  an  act  that — in  any  case  a  scandalous 
immorality — would,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  posibon, 
•  have  reached  the  very  acme  of  dishonour.     It  is  another  feature 
worthy  of  attention,  that  perhaps  the  most  common  element  in 
which  such  contracts  have  their  origin  is  wholly  wanting  in  this 
'  case.    Mr  Kennedy  was  not  a  man  of  means,  able  to  give  temporary 
accommodation  to  his  client,  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  impo^ 
conditions  favourable  to  himself.     There  is  no  allegation  that  Mrs 
Swinfen  was  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance,  nor  that  Mr  Kennedy, 
either  with  his  own  means  or  the  means  of  others,  embraced  th« 
opportunity  of  affording  her  relief.  The  contract  between  the  parties 
was  one  in  which  the  time,  labour,  and  professional  capacity  of  the 
counsel  were  to  be  purchased  and  presently  enjoyed  by  the  client, 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  in  an  uncertain  event; 
and  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  is.  Whether  in  such  a  con» 
tract  the  purchase  price  was  too  large  ? 
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in  answering  this  question,  it  mast  be  held  in  view  that  Mrs 
^winfen,  in  dealing  with  Mr  Kennedy,  acted  on  the  supposition  that 
lis  services  were  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  successful  issue  of 
ler  suit.  And,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cascr— to. 
he  manner  in  which  it  had  its  origin — to  the  difficulties  and  op- 
wsition  which  were  encountered  in  its  progress — ^to  the  peculiar 
«mperament  of  the  counsel,  and  the  self-devotion  with  which  he 
spoused  his  cause— and,  not  least,  to  the  victory  which  rewarded 
^is  exertions — ^it  would  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  say  that,  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  she  came,  Mrs  Swinfen  was  wrong.  We 
ire  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  say  that  no  other  member  of  the  bar 
cxmid  be  found  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  professional  duties 
which  Mr  Kennedy  performed.  In  every  point  of  view,  that  would 
^  a  preposterous  proposition,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  advance 
it*  Our  position  simply  is,  that  the  success  of  the  Swinfen  suit  was 
tiie  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  no  other  person  but  Mr  Kennedy  could  have  led 
these  causes  into  operation.  The  mere  professional  work  done  was 
the  least  part  of  it — ^the  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cause ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  cause,  it  is  well  known,  was 
due  to  the  co-operation,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  of  the 
parties  who  were  interested  in  success.  Whether,  under  the  same 
circamstances,  two  other  persons  could  have  co-operated  to  the  e£Pect 
of  attaining  the  same  result,  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted.^  Mrs 
Swinfen  herself  declared  that  Mr  Kennedy  was  a  person  raised  up 
h}'  God  to  befriend  her ;  and,  without  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  the 
<ioctriae  of  a  special  providence,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
umtich  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  give  colour  to  the  senti- 
ment. In  calculating  the  purchase  price  of  the  contract,  therefore, 
^e  start  with  the  assumption,  that  without  the  services  of  Mr  Ken- 
nedy Mrs  Swinfen  would  have  lost  her  case.  And  if  that  be  so, 
three  things  fidl  to  be  considered  under  the  question  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing.  What,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  value  of  the  pro- 
tessioBal  services  which  Mr  Kennedy  rendered?  What,  secondly, 
^as  the  value  of  the  position  and  prospects  which  he  sacrificed  in 
<>rfer  to  place  these  services  at  his  client's  disposal  ?     What,  thirdly, 

'  In  deafing  vith  the  Swinfen  case,  our  remarks  are  liiroughout  based  on  the 
*^^i^iptloii  tAat  Mr  Kennedv  acteld  by  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
^ncitor.  In  po^it  of  fact,  it  has  been  diown  that  the  first  communications  with 
^fmit  were  made  through  the  medium  of  a  solicitor,  but  substantially  he  was  the 
^ij  actor ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  argue  the  case  on  the  f ootiifg  that  he  was  so. 
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was  the  valqe  of  the  risk  which  he  ran,  of  not  haying  his  professioDal 
services  rewarded  at  all?  The  details  of  the  first  item  are  tot 
obvious,  and  they  will  naturally  suggest  themsdves.  As  Mr  Ken- 
nedy puts  it^  they  include  travelling  and  personal  expenses,  fees  for 
drawing  reports,  fees  for  pleading,  etc. ;  and,  oonsidering  the  time 
that  the  case  was  in  progress,  the  amount  must  be  considentbk 
The  calculation  under  the  second  head  embraces  an  estimate  of  Mr 
Kennedy's  age — of  the  number  of  years  for  which  he  might  reason^ 
ably  hope  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  his  practice— of  his  cbanoa 
of  professional  advancemen1rM>f  the  provisions  which,  as  a  hnsbanil 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  was  bound  to  make  in  the  eveotcf 
death ;  and  the  calculation  is  a  problem  in  arithmetic  which  wesbal 
leaveour  readers  to  solve  for  themselves.  The  third  item  involves  i 
somewhat  nicer  question,  and  our  space  will  not  admit  of  oordea^ 
ing  with  it  in  detail.  But  the  principle  that  risk  is  a  l^inulB 
ground  of  contract,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  law ;  and  inpn^ 
sence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  enters  into  the  doctrine  of  insonoe^ 
any  argument  in  support  of  it  would  be  superfluous  and  uncaBei 
for.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Kennedy,  we  must  admit,  had  fair  gronod^ 
fer  maintaining  that  the  three  items,  taken  together,  would  amoint 
to  a  sum  little  short  of  L.20,000. 

And  if  our  calculation  is  right,  we  have  arrived  at  this  condnsiaik 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  contract  which,  interpreted  bf  tke 
general  practice  of  the  profession,  is  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  tin 
'  etiquette  of  the  bar;'  on  the  other  hand^  a  contract  which,  cot- 
sidered  irrespective  of  this  specialty,  has  nothing  in  it  inoonsisteot 
with  the  rules  of  fair  and  honest  dealing.  A  conflict  is  thus  raised 
between  two  results  which  are  both  important,  but  important  m  qb* 
equal  degrees ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  in  our  own  mind  upon  wbick 
it  is  proper  to  impose  the  sacrifice.  We  do  not  argue,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  opposition  rises  between  justice 
and  mere  professional  propriety,  justice^  as  the  paramount  ctfoii^^ 
ation,  must  ptevail.  iln  the  practice  of  the  law,  examples  of  such  as 
opposition  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  standing  of  the  bar,  and  therefore^  in  the  eai 
.subve»Bive  of  justice'itself,if  the  principle  which  we  are  now  recoa- 
mending  were  so  widely  recognised.  On  the  contrary,  we  stitt 
adhere  to  our  former  statement,  that,»in.the  genetalcase^profeasioofll 
rules  must  be  rigidly  maintained.  But  no  nile  is  inflexible ;  and  vhile 
itis  always  a  delicate  questiofi.fio  determine  in  whatcircunistaiicfis 
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a  role  of  stringent  application  may  be  violated,  w&  are*  prepared  to 
sabmit  that  tliese  circnmstances  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mrs 
Swinfen.  And^  in  advancing  this  proposition,  it  must  be  observed, 
ffe  are  not  suggesting  any  test  by  which,  in  cases  of  conflict,  the 
action  of  parties  is  to  be  determined.  Every  case  depends  upon  its 
Dwn  circomstances ;  and  any  person  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
Fesponsibility  of  departing,  on  a  professional  point,  from  the  rules  of 
his  profession,  must  abide  by  the  judgment  that  is  passed  on  these 
eireniTOtances,    And  in  all  casea  that  is  peculiarly  a  matter  of  opinion. 

W.  A.  B. 


AW  oti  the  Marriage  Laws  of  Englandj  Scotland^  and  Ireland ; 
toA  Suggestions  for  their  Amendment  and  Assimilation*  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  James 
MuiBHEAP,  Advocate,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1862. 

These  is  no  department  of  our  law  in  which  reformers  are  more 
welcome,  but  there  is  none  in  which  they  must  walk  more  warily, 
that  in  that  which  relates  to  the  formation  and  consequences  of  the 
Carriage  tie.  On  the  one  hand,  no  known  evil  connected  with  it 
^cmld  be  suffered  to  exi^ ;  on  the  other,  no  changes  should  be 
n»ade  by  way  of  experiment  only,  or  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  ai^y 
*KiaI  theorist.  In  former  times,  men  were  too  much  inclined  to 
think  that  whatever  was,  was  best.  Now,  many  rush  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  would  be  for  turning  the  world  upside  down,  in  the 
^e  that  it  might  settle  down  more  evenly  than  in  some  particulars 
^  piesently  exists.  We  sympathise  with  neither  of  these  classes ; 
and  we  would  not  willingly  see  the  laws  of  this  country  committed 
to  the  charge  of  men  belonging  to  either  of  them.  Especially  would 
*€  regret  to  see  them  taking  undfer  their  protection  the  law  relating 
to  marriage,  which^  as  Lord  Stowell  beautifully  said,  is  the  parent 
Wid  not  the  child  of  civil  society.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr 
Moirhead,  the  author  of  the  excellent  pamphlet  before  us,  belpngs 
to nrither  dass;  'While  anxious  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  defects 
^hich  he  CQiiceives  to  exist  in  the  various  marriage  laws  of  the 
United  Eangdomy  he  is  desirous  of  applying  these  remedies  with  a 
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careful  band,  and  deprecates  all  changes,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  have  not  been  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  mere  specalatkm. 

The  position  with  which  Mr  Muirhead  starts  is  one  bom  whicb 
few  probably  will  dissent,  viz.,  the  misfortune  that  there  should  k 
within  such  narrow  limits  as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  le^^ 
than  three  different  laws  of  marriage,  and  the  great  benefit  which 
would  accrue,  if,  by  mutual  concessions  and  assimilation,  a  unifom 
code  could  be  devised. 

'  If,'  B&ys  he,  ^  thete  be  one  branch  of  a  country's  municipal  law  which  oaittt 
to  be  uniform,  simple,  and  free  from  dubiety,  it  is  that  which  r^ulates  the  coo- 
stitution  and  consequences  of  niiarriage.  But  what  is  the  case  in  this  kiogdtB? 
England  has  one  law,  Scotland  another,  and  Ireland  something  different  fna 
either.  This  is  neither  seemly  nor  expedient.  It  is  not  seemly  that  awooaa 
cohabiting  with  a  man  in  England  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  r- 
garded  o^y  as  his  mistress,  while  one  living  in  the  same  drcumstances  fitk 
another  man  in  Scotiand  should  enjoy  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  wife ;  j^ 
this  we  see  daily.  It  is  not  convenient  that  a  child  who  is  Intimate  and  hi 
father's  heir  in  Scotland,  diould  be  treated  as  a  bastard  and  held  incapaUe  i 
succession  in  Ireland ;  yet  this,  too,  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  Sonlr 
something  might  be  done  to  remove  this  scandal. 

*  It  is  but  natund  that  each  of  the  three  countries  should  be  tenacious  of  li 
peculiar  procedure,  and  regard  with  suspicion  any  one  hardy  enough  to  caC  a 
question  its  wisdom  or  propriety.  And  herein  lies  the  greatest  difficdtj  i 
effecting  anything  like  an  assimilation  of  the  diverse  systems.  Let  the  Scosc^ 
marriage  law  but  be  mentioned  before  an  Englishman,  and  such  an  amount  el 
vituperation  is  immediately  launched  against  it,  as  would  lead  an  indifferent  pr* 
son  to  fancy  it  must  be  something  akin  in  its  laxity  to  that  old  Celtic  mairii^ 
law  which  Gsesar  says  atone  time  prevailed  in  our  island  ;  while,  hears  Scokk* 
man  on  the  English  system,  and  tne  idea  will  suggest  itself  that  it  most  \An 
beeai  devised  and  devdoped  for  the  special  purpose  of  obstructing  marriage  aw 
promoting  concubinage.  Those,  of  course,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  Icoi 
into  the  matter,  know  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  so  bad  as  it  isrepi^ 
sented ;  but  in  the  public  mind  there  is  an  amount  of  ignorance  not  only  abc3i 
the  comparative  merits,  but  also  about  the  distinctive  peculiaritiee,  of  oor  three 
marriage  laws,  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Could  that  ignorance  be  to  aor 
extent  removed,  I  think  there  would  disappear  along  with  it  a  good  deal  of  tt»t 
traditional  prejudice  which  is  now  the  chid^  obstacle  to  an  assimilation,  or,  at  ill 
events,  a  pretty  near  approximation,  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingta 

*  It  was  with  consiaerable  regret,  therefore,  that  I  observed  Sir  Hugh  CainiN 
in  committee  on  his  bill,  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  notion  that  such 
an  approximation  is  impracticable.  No  doubt,  the  differences  of  creed-'Or.  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  denomination — ^which  prevail  among  us  to  so  lamentable 
an  extent,  render  it  troublesome ;  and  the  difaculty  is  every  ^ear  increaded  by 
piecemeal  legislation.  But  if  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  with  populatioos  f 
various  in  their  religions,  have  not  found  it  impossible  to  include  tnemall  vitbio 
the  same  marriage  laws,  why  should  we  ?  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  In^^' 
men,  recognise  as  inherent  in  the  relationship  of  marriage  the  same  rights,  tiie 
same  duties,  the  same  obligations ;  what  is  there  that  should  make  them  ^^^ 
so  much  about  the  manner  of  its  constitution  ?  Is  there  any  reason  in  nature. 
in  the  construction  of  modem  society,  or  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  of  our 
numerous  ^*  churches,"  that  can  either  necessitate  or  justify  the  diversity  of  U^ 
and  custom  that  exists  amongst  us  ?  Surely  if  any  one  of  those  three  systenisfi 
perfect  in  the  country  that  is  blessed  with  it,  that  most  invaluable  quality  woqki 
not  forsake  it  were  it  introduced  into  the  two  that  are  lees  fortunate*    And  even 
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if  all  be  open  to  criticism  and  amendment,  one  wonld  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
an  imposBihle  thing  to  select  from  each  what  is  most  worthy  of  »ioption,  and 
make  it  the  framework  of  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  measure. 

*  Complete  assimilation  is  more,  perhap,  at  present,  than  the  prejudices  and 
temper  of  the  public  permit  one  to  anticipate.  But  I  am  sanguine  that  a  more 
extensiye  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  law  of  marriage,  and  a  more  ae- 
cmEte  estimate  of  the  working,  results,  and  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  systems  administered  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Songdom  respec- 
^rely,  would  go  far  to  remove  those  prejudices,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
mtnxiaction  ai  an  amended  law,  applicable  t^  one  and  all  of  them.' 

Mr  Muirhead  then  proceeds  to  give  a  short  account,  first,  of  the 
Boman  law  of  marriage,  and  secondly,  of  the  canon  law  of  mar- 
ciage,  both  of  which  have  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  all 
modem  systems  of  jarispmdence.  These  sketches  are  evidently  the 
finiitofmuch  research  and  consideration,  and  prove  their  author  to 
^  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  of  no  mean  order.  In  some  of  his 
ooDcbsions  we  confess  we  cannot  quite  concur ;  but  he  imquestion- 
%  supports  them  by  a  copious  citation  of  authorities, — ^whether 
atitled  or  not  to  the  full  weight  he  assigns  them,  we  do  not  at 
p^nt  stay  to  consider.  He  next  turns  his  attention  to  the  English 
liw  of  marriage,  and  traces  its  development  from  the  times  of  the 
Ajiglo-Saxon  monarchs  to  the  passing  of  the  19th  and  20th  oi  the 
Queen  (c.  119).  We  may  (HflFer  from  Mr  Muirhead  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  bearing  of  the  old  common  law  of  England,  prior 
to  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (26  Geo.  U.,  c.  33),  on  the  questions  he 
discusses ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  his  treatment  of  it  has  afforded 
iiim  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  possession  of  much  curious 
l*i3niing  on  a  subject  not  often  falling  under  the  notice  of  practical 
lawyers.  We  admit  our  utter  inability  to  test  the  soundness  of  his 
conclusions,  because  we  are,  from  crass  ignorance,  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies.  When 
^  comes  down  to  better  known  times  and  enactments,  we  can  testify 
to  the  &imess  and  distinctness  of  his  statement  of  the  law  which  has 
gradually  ripened  into  the  present  marriage  code  of  England.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  statement  had  been  somewhat  more  full ; 
out  though  brief,  it  is  very  clear  and  distinct. 

From  the  law  of  England,  Mr  Muirhead  proceeds  to  that  of 
Scotland ;  and  his  summary  of  its  provisions  in  regard  to  marriage  is 
^ery  excellent.  His  defence  of  our  law  against  the  charge  of  being 
complicated,  uncertain,  and  unphilosophical,'  we  regard  as  very 
sati^actoiy,  and  his  concluding  statement  on  this  branch  of  his 
^ment  is  well  worthy  of  quotation. 

TOL.  VI,— NO-  LXVI.  JUNE  1862.  2  Q 
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*•  The  fundamental  principle,'  he  obflerves,  ^  upon  which  the  maniage  law  of 
Scotland  has  all  along  been  baaed,  is  this  very  simple  one— «oiuei»ttt/acit  matri- 
monium,  AU  that  it  requires  in  order  to  sustain  the  ralidity  of  the  marriage  k 
evidence  of  the  deUbo^te  interchange  of  matrimonial  consent  inUr  legUimBs 
perwnas.  No  matter  how,  when,  or  where  contracted ;  whether  legukrly  cc 
irregukrly,  with  a  ceremony  or  without  it ;  so  long  as  constat  de  conseiuvinany 
of  the  ways  I  have  indicated,  the  marriage  is  a  go^  and  valid  one  to  all  intena 
and  purposes.' 

The  last  portion  of  the  historical  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  Irish  law  of  marriage,  which  places  in  a  Yery 
clear  light  the  strong  reasons  which  exist  for  its  amendment. 

Having  dealt  with  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  laws  in  detail, 

Mr  Muirhead  then  proceeds  to  inquire  how  &r,  and  in  what  way, 

it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  them  to  one  uniform  and  comprehsi- 

sive  system.     The  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  he  would 

like  to  see  adopted  may  be  gathered  together  thus : — 

*  For  ita  protection  and  encouragement  society  has  wisely  attributed  to  it 
important  civil  consequences :  as,  in  England,  the  husband's  ri^ht  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wife,  and  that  of  the  widow  to  dower ;  in  Scotland  the  Jus  mM 
communio  bonorum^  and  right  of  legitim ;  in  all,  the  children's  right  of  suoceaN  ^ 
as  their  parents'  heirs,  ^ese  are  rights  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  aocietyli 
confer  or  withhold ;  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  p^ecUy  entitled  tt 
annex  its  own  conditions.  Society  is  quite  entitled  to  say  to  pereons  aboat  to 
marry,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  those  civU  benefits  of  matrimony,  they  must  cde 
brate  the  rite  with  certain  consents,  in  a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  hour,  «^ 
before  certain  witnesses ;  but,  unless  every  one  of  those  requirements  be  pff* 
fectly  easy  of  observance, — so  easy  that  their  non-observance  will  legkimaU  tk 
presumption  that  the  parties  do  not  really  mean  what  they  pretend, — it  is  not  entitled, 
merely  on  account  of  their  omission,  to  declare  the  marriage  invalid  as  to  iti 
natural  conseq^nences, — ^the  right  of  each  spouse  to  the  consortium  of  the  other, 
and  of  the  children  to  be  nourished  and  cared  for  by  their  parents,  not  as  bis* 

tards,  but  as  lawful  issue The  only  conditions  the  State  ought  to 

impose,  under  penalty  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  in  case  of  non-observance,  are 
these  two : — (1),  That  the  purpose  of  the  parties  be  didv  published  for  a  cotais 
time  beforehand ;  and  (2),  That  the  celebration  be  in  the  presence  of  at  feaM 
two  witnesses  besides  the  celebrator.  And  even  these  conditions  the  civil  poinr 
is  not  justified  in  imposing,  unless  it  make  the  facilities  for  compliance  vith 
them  so  great,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  that,  as  I  said  before,  non-com- 
pliance may  fairly  raise  the  presumption  that  the  parties  do  not  care  whether 
the  alliance  they  contemplate  be  marriage  or  concubinage.* 

Mr  Muirhead  then  states  very  distinctly  what  he  considers  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  publication  : — 

^  All  that  seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  publication  is,  that  a  penoQ 
proposing  to  marry  should  give  notice  of  his  or  her  intention  to  the  registrar  d 
the  paric^  or  district  in  which  he  or  ^e  has  resided  for  seven,  or  say  lor  foiir- 
teen,  days  previously  ;  stating  his  or  her  condition,  and  profeadon  or  trade ;  the 
name,  conoition,  profession  or  trade,  and  place  of  residence,  of  the  other  party : 
the  ages  of  both ;  whether  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  necessary, 
has  been  obtained  by  the  party  giving  the  notice ;  and  what  are  the  names  sod 
addresses  of  such  parents  or  guardians.  This  notice,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of, 
say,  a  shilling,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  enter  in  his  marriage* 
notice  book,  so  as  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  caring  to  examine  it ; 
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at  the  same  time  exposing  the  names  of  the  parties  in  a  prominent  place  outside 
bis  office,  and,  where  consents  are  necessary,  intimating  the  notice,  by  sending 
a  copy  thereof  to  parents  or  guardians.  It  should  furSier  be  his  duty,  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  days  from  the  day  of  notice,  and  on  payment  of  another  small 
fee,  to  ianie  a  cernficate  of  notice  and  due  publication  thereof,  which,  along 
with  a  similar  certificate  obtained  by  the  other  party,  should  be  sufficient  war- 
rant to  the  registrar  himself,  or  any  authorized  clergyman  in  the  parish  or 
district,  or  to  the  registrar  or  any  authorized  clergyman  in  the  parish  or  district 
in  which  the  other  party  resides,  to  proceed  to  celebrate  the  marriage  within 
Hich  palish  or  district  at  any  time  within  a  month  from  the  issuing  of  the  certi- 
ficate earliest  in  date.  Circumstances  might  sometimes,  but,  I  should  think, 
Terj  rarely,  render  the  delay  of  fourteen  days  for  publication  impossible ;  to 
meet  soch  a  case,  power  might  be  vested  in  the  Registrar-General  to  dispense 
vith  notice,  on  satisfactory  cause  shown  ;  his  dispensation  to  endure  for  eight 
dajs.' 

He  then  deals  with  the  objections  to  a  proposed  marriage  which  he 

tUnb  should  be  sustained ;  and  he  limits  these  to  three — ^  want  of 

^^yffd  age,  a  prior  subsisting  marriage,  and  consanguinity  or  affinity.' 

He  would  give  parents  or  guardians  the  right  of  objecting  to  the 

Q^iriage  of  ^  a  child  or  ward,  under  20  if  a  male,  under  17  if  a 

Ue,  who  had  not  obtained  their  consent  to  the  union.'    Lastly, 

«$  to  the  place  of  celebration,  he  says,— 

'  I  oonf ess  I  can  see  no  good  reason  either  of  policy  or  order  why,  after  due 
Foblication  of  their  proposed  marriage,  the  parties  should  not  be  left  free  to  have 
tlie  ceremony  performed  either  in  parish  church,  certified  building,  registrar's 
office,  or  private  house ;  and,  except  when  in  the  registrar's  office,  at  such  hour 
9  maj  be  most  oonyenient  for  the  celebrator,  themselves,  and  their  friends.  The 
only  condition  ib&t  ought  to  be  exacted  of  them,  under  penalty  of  nullity,  should 
be,  that,  beddes  the  celebrator,  at  least  two  witnesses  should  be  present  at  the 
Qariiage.' 

We  have  thus  given  a  short,  but  we  think  a  fair,  account  of  '  the 
imiform  and  comprehensive  system '  which  Mr  Muirhead  would 
sokstitatefor  the  respective  marriage  laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
^land.  We  do  not  propose  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it,  but 
^tber  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves.  Manifestly, 
it  is  chiefly  modelled  on  the  law  as  it  now  exists  in  England,  and 
its  necessary  consequence  would  be  to  abolish  the  present  law  of 
S<^otIand,  in  so  far  as  it  recognises  the  validity  of  irregular  marriages. 
So  grave  a  change  would  need  to  be  very  carefully  weighed  ere  it  was 
ttQctioned  by  the  Legislature.  Mr  Muirhead  is  very  sanguine  that 
^  plan  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

*'  GiTe,'  lays  he,  ^  the  people  of  Scotiand  focilities  for  contracting  marriage 
'^fSolarly,  at  a  trifling  expense  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  parties — ^fadli- 
ues  so  great  that,  to  ^repeat  what  I  have  said  more  than  once  already,  neglect  or 
^^^^  to  take  advantJEtge  of  them  may  legitimately  raise  the  presumption  that 
^'^^'Tiage  is  not  reidly  intended — and  the  whole  system  of  irregular  marriage 
^7  ttfely  be  abolished.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
P^^  of  Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  so  great  a  boon  as  a  uniform  legis* 
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lation  for  the  United  Kingdom,  would  conaent  to  sacrifice  this  much  of  ha 
Ancient  and  cheriBhed  common-  law.' 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  again  to  say,  that  this  pamphlet  v^ 

both  from  the  learning  which  it  displays  and  the  ability  with  which 

it  is  written,  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  and  to  the  junior  bar  of 

Scotland,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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PublkatUm  of  ProUaU. — We  beg  to  direct  public  attention  to  tk 
following  extraordinaiy  document,  which  has  been  sent  to  all  tbe ; 
Sheriff-clerks,  from  the  Exchequer.  For  some  years  there  htn 
been  in  existence  in  Edinburgh  and  London  certain  weekly  pnbt 
cations,  which  make  it  their  business  to  publish,  for  the  ^  protectiaa 
of  trade,'  along  with  other  information,  the  protests  on  bills  vA 
promissory  notes  recorded  throughout  the  country.  A  sight  of  dn 
records  of  a  Sheriff  Court  may  be  got  by  any  one  for  the  asking.* 
payment  of  a  fee  of  Is.  3d. ;  and  the  publications  referred  to  hssit 
hitlierto  had  agents  of  their  own  at  the  seat  of  each  Sheriff  Gomtr 
who  called  once  a  week  at  the  office  of  the  Sheriff-clerk,  paid  the 
fee,  and  copied  the  particulars  they  required.  To  this  coarse  theie 
are  two  manifest  objections : — 1st,  It  was  expensive  to  their  em* 
ployers ;  2d,  it  was  dangerous  to  themselves,  because,  in  the  event 
of  making  a  mistake,  such  as  happened  in  Reid  v.  Chitram  ^-  Cc* 
(The  Glasgow  Heraldry  they  might  possibly  be  subjected  in  da- 
mages. The  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  conies  to 
the  rescue  with  the  cool  proposal  that  henceforth  the  Sheriff<jeriis 
shall  make  the  returns  themselves !  We  should  like  to  know  what 
authority  Mr  Henderson  has  for  making  such  an  order.  Is  the 
Government  going  into  the  publishing  line ;  and  on  what  ground 
is  only  one  publication  included  in  the  mysterious  ^  arrangement' 
which  has  been  ^  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  him  f  The 
returns,  specifying  the  date  and  amount  of  the  bill,  acceptor,  drawer) 
and  holder,  are  to  be  sent  to  a  certain  Mr  Caird,  2,  York  Place, 
Upper  Street,  Islington,  London.  What  possible  interest  can  the 
revenue  of  the  country  have  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  private 
speculations  of  Mr  Caird  I  The  ^  doubts'  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  letter  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  strictly  confined  to 
Mr  Henderson  himself.  There  is  no  earthly  doubt  on  the  subject— 
the  fee  is  fifteen  pence ;  neither  more  nor  less. 
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*•  Exchequer  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  2lst  May  1862. 

'  SiR,--Doubt8  having  arisen  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  the  fees  exigible  by 
the  Sheriff-clerks  from  parties  inspecting  the  Record  of  Protests  kept  in  their 
departments,  I  hare  to  inform  you  that,  by  an  arrangement  submitted  to  and 
approved  of  by  me,  it  is  proposed  that  on  Friday,  weekly,  commencing  on  Friday 
next,  the  23d  instant,  the  Sheriff-clerks  of  Scotland  shall  fill  up,  from  the  In- 
stmments  of  Protest  given  in  to  be  extracted  for  each  preceding  week,  when 
there  are  any,  up  to  each  Friday,  the  information  requirea  by  the  printed  head- 
ings of  the  accompanying  Schedules,  and  to  post  on  that  day,  m  one  of  the 
accompanying  envelopes,  me  weekly  Returns  so  made  up. 

'  It  is  necessary  that  this  weekly  Return  shall  be  posted  at  such  an  hour  on 
Friday  as  to  reach  its  destination  in  London  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 

'  With  r^ard  to  the  R^ter  of  Protests  in  those  towns  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land vhere,  if  posted  on  Friday,  the  Return  would  not  reach  London  on  Satur- 
day morning,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Sheriff -clerk  make  up  his  Return  and  post 
it  on  each  other  day  as  shall  ensure  its  reaching  its  destination  on  Saturaay 
norning  by  the  first  delivery. 

'When  there  are  any  decrees  in  absence  in  the  ordinary  Court,  the  Sheriff- 
ekd  will  add  such  decrees  to  the  weekly  Return  of  Protests,  viz.,  the  names  and 
deagnations  of  the  pursues  and  defenders,  and  the  amounts  decerned  for. 

'At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  commencing  on  the  23d  instant,  there  will  be 

fitted  to  you  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  as  the  fee  for  each  such 

J^etorn,  together  with  the  postages ;  and  the  fees  so  remitted  must  be  entered 

i&  the  account  kept  by  you  and  rendered  quarterly  to  Exchequer. — I  am,  etc., 

(Signed)        *  John  Henderson,  Q.  and  L.  T,  K* 

Retuxn  of  Recorded  Protest  on  Bills  and  Promissort  Noies 
from  for  the  Week  ending  186    . 


Date  and 

Ciurrencyof 

Bill 


'Amount  of 
BilL 


Date  of 
Becording^ 


AoceptoFS  or 
Promisera. 


Drawers, 

Payees,  and 

IndorseiB. 


Holdenu 


The  South  Leith  CoBe^ — The  ordinary  Courts  of  law  have  the 
pioverbial  character  of  administering  justice  in  a  dilatory,  uncertain^ 
^d  expensiye  manner.  Defective,  however,  as  their  judicial  system 
^7  be,  recent  experience  of  other  jadicatories  tends  to  reconcile  us 
to  them,  with  all  their  faults  and  imperfections,  and  to  make  us  feel 
thankfiil  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  confided  to  such  tri- 
bunals as  the  Coiurt  Martial  and  the  Presbytery.  The  parody  upon 
judicial  procedure  ^hich  has  just  been  enacted  at  South  Leith,  at  so 
<^^ch  expense  of  time  and  money,  is  so  great  a  public  scandal,  and 
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mast,  if  repeated,  prove  so  injariotis  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Chmdi 
of  Scotland  and  of  religion,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  eflfort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  its  recurrence.    The  Church  Courts,  ill  adapted  as 
they  are  for  dealing  with  offences  which  inyolve  ecclesiastical  censaie 
and  discipline,  are  still  less  suited  for  grappling  with  those  intaDgible 
objections  which  have  been  the  creation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act 
That  most  unsatisfactory  compromise  between  patronage  and  non- 
intrusion has  been  all  along  the  source  of  mischief  and  discord  in 
the  Church,  and  the  evil  has  now  attained  such  a  height  as  to  all 
for  legislative  interference.    The  Act  prescribes  that  the  Presbyteij, 
or  other  judicatory  of  the  Church,  shall,  in  cognoscing  and  determin- 
ing judicially  on  the  objections  to  the  presentee,  or  the  leaaont 
against  his  settlement,  ^  have  regard  only  to  such  objections  and 
reasons  so  stated  as  are  personal  to  the  presentee,  in  regard  to  hit 
ministerial  gifts  and  qualities,  either  in  general,  or  with  respect  to 
that  particular  parish ;  but  shall  be  entitled  to  have  regard  to  the 
whole  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  parish,  to  the  spiritnil 
welfare  and  edification  of  the  people,  and  to  the  character  and  nam* 
ber  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  said  objections  or  reasons  shall  be 
preferred.*    At  the  same  time,  the  Presbytery  is  not  to  give  effect 
to  objections  ^  that  arise  from  causeless  prejudices,'  or  'to  reject  any 
presentee  upon  the  groimd  of  any  mere  dissent  or  dislike  expressed 
by  any  part  of  the  congregation.'    The  vague  and  general  language 
of  the  Act,  which  seems  to  have  been  ingeniously  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  what  interpretation  either  party  in  the  Cbmds 
might  wish  to  put  upon  it,  opens  a  wide  field  for  discusnon  on  the 
relevancy  of  the  objections  stated,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
exposition  and  gratification  of  the  peculiar  views  of  the  judges  on 
the  question  of  non-intrusion  ;  in  fact,  resolves  a  judicial  settlement 
of  the  relevancy  into  a  party  question.    Some  illustrations  of  ob- 
jections that  have  been  admitted  as  relevant  points  for  judicial 
investigation  and  determination,  can  hardly  fail  to  provoke  a  smile ; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  the  presentee's  style  of  preaching  is  not 
'  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  parishioners,'  not  *  instructive  nor 
impressive,'  or  ^  cold  and  dry,'  and  that  his  prayers  are  '  devoid  of  fer- 
vour and  unction,'  or  ^  lukewarm  and  unimpressive.'    It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Church  Courts  have  a  hard  task  to  perform  in  retorn- 
ing  a  verdict  on  such  an  issue ;  and  that,  considering  the  latitude  of 
tastes  on  such  matters^  eyen  the  most  impartial  judicial  mind  would 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  determine  whether  a  discourse  was  cold,  or  a 
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prayer  void  of  anction.  It  is  simply  a  burlesque  on  judicial  procedure 
for  a  Court  to  take  evidence  and  sit  in  judgment  on  such  questions. 
If  part  of  the  blame  of  the  scandalous  state  of  matters  in  the 
Church  Courts  is  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  enter* 
taioedy  part  also  is  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  themselves, 
and  to  dieir  system  of  procedure.  The  Court,  to  try  a  particular 
cause,  unlike  any  other  known  tribunal,  is  composed  of  a  body  that 
flnctoates  during  the  trial,— each  member  of  Presbytery  being  entitled 
to  exercise  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment,  although  he  has  not 
been  present  during  the  whole  of  the  trial,  or  has  heard  the  evidence 
on  one  side  only,  or  has  heard  nothing  on  either  side.  The  neces- 
saiy  result  of  such  a  protracted  trial  as  that  at  South  Leith  is,  that 
seTeral,  if  not  all  of  the  judges,  have  been  absent  during  some  part 
ottbe  cause,  and  that  during  its  various  stages  the  Court  is  com- 
posed of  different  judges,  holding,  it  may  be,  opposite  views ;  a  state 
<'f  matters  which  cannot  either  facilitate  progress,  produce  con- 
^tency  of  judgment,  or  tend  to  ultimate  justice.  The  popular  and 
partisan  character  of  the  Church  Courts,  their  want  of  famiharity 
with  forms  and  procedure,  and  their  limited  experience  in  dealing 
with  evidence,  must  necessarily  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
and  give  rise  to  much  inconsistency  of  decision.  There  is  room  for 
reform,  also,  in  the  system  which  allows  an  appeal  on  fact  as  well  as 
law  from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod,  and  from  the  Synod  to  the 
General  Assembly — ^&om  judges  who  have  heard  the  evidence  and 
Ken  the  witnesses  to  judges  who  have  not,  and  whose  sole  supe- 
riority over  the  inferior  Court  is  that  of  numbers.  Where  such 
patent  defects  exist,  it  is  easy  to  point  them  out, — ^it  is  more  difficult 
to  suggest  a  suitable  remedy.  The  evil  might,  no  doubt,  be  to  some 
extent  mitigated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Aberdeen  Act, — a  measure 
opon  the  expediency  of  which  all  parties  are  now  pretty  well  agreed, 
although  not  prepared  to  propose  a  substitute.  Only  two  courses 
^m  open  in  any  succeeding  enactment,— either  to  hold  the  pre- 
station of  the  patron  sufficient  per  se^  apart  from  the  consent 
of  the  congregation,  provided  the  Churdi  Courts  are  satisfied  of 
the  presentee's  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,  in  respect  of 
I  doctrine,  life,  and  literature,'  or  to  hold  that  ^no  pastor  shall  be 
intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.* 
pQch  an  enactment  would  at  least  rescue  Church  Courts  fix)m  the 
indignity  of  being  compelled  to  go  through  the  mockery  of  a  judicial 
uiTestigation  and  decision  on  such  shadowy  objections  as  have  recently 
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engaged  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The  appoint- 
ment, by  each  Presbytery,  of  a  committee  of  its  members  to  determine 
judicial  questions,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  throughout  the 
hearing  of  a  cause,  would  secure  more  able  and,  in  course  of  time,  more 
experienced  judges,  and  obviate  many  of  the  evils  at  present  arising 
irom  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  a  popular  and  fiactoatinc; 
assembly ;  more  especially,  if  an  appeal  were  allowed  only  on  points 
of  law  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  a  judicial  committee  ap- 
pointed by  that  body,  and  the  objectless  intervention  of  the  Spod 
as  an  intermediate  Court  of  review  were  done  away  with. 

Chair  of  Civil  Law. — Since  the  important  and  responsible  dnty 
of  appointing  a  professor  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  devolTei 
on  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  all  sorts  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
as  to  the  kind  of  professor  that  is  needed,  and  the  system  of  teach* 
ing  that  should  be  followed.  If  the  period  devoted  to  the  stadj 
of  Civil  Law  is  to  remain  as  at  present, — a  session  of  little  more 
than  four  months,-^^nd  if  students  are  to  enter  the  class  withont 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  its  studies,  it  seems  idle  to  speco* 
late  on  the  acquirements  requisite  for  a  professor,  or  the  mode  ia 
which  he  is  to  treat  his  subject.  All  that  he  can  accomplish,  or 
even  attempt,  is  to  iitmish  the  students  with  a  mere  outline  of  the 
great  field  that  lies  before  them.  Until  the  proficiency  of  intending 
students  is  tested  by  an  entrance  examination,  and  the  coarse  ot 
attendance  prolonged,  there  can  be  little  hope  that,  even  under  an 
able  and  energetic  professor,  the  study  of  Civil  Law  will  assume  its 
proper  place  as  an  important  branch  of  Scottish  legal  and  univer- 
sity education.  The  nomination  of  two  candidates,  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  University  Curators,  is  fixed  for  Friday,  the  6th  of  Jobs. 
The  candidates  at  present  in  the  field  are — ^Mr  Norman  M'Pter- 
son,  Mr  Beatson  ^ell,  Mr  Stark  Christie,  Sir  George  Home,  Mf 
Klnnear,  Mr  Muirhead,  and  Mr  R.  Campbell,  jun., — all  member 
df  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

New  Appointment.— The  SherifF-substituteship  of  Haddington, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Robert  Riddell,  Advocate,  has  been  filled 
up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Charles  Sherriff,  Advocate.  Mr 
Sherriff  has  for  several  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Eeportef 
for  the  Session  cases.  The  appointment  is  one  which  gives  general 
satisfaction. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

MUNBO  V.  CXTMmHQ. — MoOf  17. 

Contract  in  Writing — Sale, 

This  is  ftQ  advocation  from  Ross-shire  regardiDg  the  sale  of  certain 
dfects  on  the  farm  of  Knockbain,  which  was  effected  in  writing.  There 
lit  an  inventory,  which  was  not  signed ;  and  the  Conrt  recalled  an  inter- 
VKvtor  of  the  Sheriff  disallowing  proof  before  answer,  and  admitted 
|«tole  proof  as  to  whether  the  inventory  really  formed  part  of  the  con- 
tnet  of  sale. 

Yelverton  v.  Walker. — May  20. 
Beparation — Slander. 

In  this  case,  the  Court,  on  the  report  of  Lord  Ardmillan,  approved  of 
tlie  following  issae,  proposed  by  the  pursner  in  the  action  of  damages  in 
vliich  Maria  Theresa  Longworth  or  Yelverton  is  porsuer,  and  James 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Dairy,  advocate,  is  defender,  which  is  as  follows: — 
'Whether,  in  or  abont  the  1st  day  of  January  1862,  the  defender  did 
vrite  and  forward,  through  the  Post  Office,  to  the  Honourable  William 
Henry  Yelverton,  at  Whitland  Abbey,  near  Narberth,  in  South  Wales, 
tlte  letter,  dated  1st  Januarv  1862,  in  the  schedule  appended  hereto; 
ttd  whether  the  defender  did,  in  said  letter,  falsely,  calumniously,  and  in- 
johoosly  represent  that  the  pursuer  is  a  most  degraded  woman — ^that  it 
^  a  disgrace  for  respectable  persons  to  associate  publicly  with  her — and 
that  the  said  W.  Henry  Yelverton,  by  receiving  her  into  his  house,  was 
brioging  dishonour  on  himself  and  his  relations, — ^to  the  loss,  injury,  and 
damage  of  the  pursuer?' 

I>amage8  chiimed,  L.dOOO. 

i(&.,  JoHKSTOK  AND  Others  9.  Brodie  kscd  Others. — May  2. 

AdvocaJtion — Friendiy  Societies  Act 

This  was  an  advocation  of  a  petition  presented  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  6B,  by 
^rUin  members  of  a  society  called  the  Scottish  Legal  Burial  and  Loan 
^ety,  against  its  office-bearers,  complaining  of  its  constitution  and 
iDaaagement.  From  statements  made  in  the  proceedings  and  at  the  bar, 
^^  ftppem  that  the  Society  numbers  54,500  members ;  that  its  revenue, 
^Qich  in  I860  was  L.6750,  is  derived  from  weekly  payments  of  one 
P^nny  and  other  small  sums,  collected  from  the  members  by  numerous 
^Sentg  established  all  over  the  country,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the 
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head-office  in  Glasgow ;  and  that  the  Society  is  of  the  character  of  i 
mutual  assurance  company,  holding  itself  responsible  for  the  stability  of 
three  schemes-^-one  of  benefits  in  time  of  sickness,  another  of  benefits  for 
funerals,  and  a  third  of  loans  to  the  members. 

The  petitioners  (the  respondents  in  the  advocation)  alleged  that  ii 
Tarious  important  respects  the  constitution  of  the  Society  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, — in  parUculur, 
that  the  rules  did  not  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
office-bearers  specified  in  the  Act,  particularly  of  a  treasurer,  in  regard 
to  whom  Bule  16  provides,  '  There  shall  be  a  cash  account  opened  ritk 
one  of  the  principal  savings'  banks  in  the  dty,  tohich  shall  be  instead  ot  i 
treasurer;'  and  that  the  rules  do  not,  as  imperatively  required  by  the  A^ 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  management  i 
the  Society  by  a  separate  contribution  for  that  purpose,  for  which  ^ 
separate  account  should  be  kept,  but  that  these  have  been  paid  ont  of 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  members  to  secure  particular  benefits,  bf 
which  the  funds  had,  to  a  large  extent,  been  misappropriated.    Tb 
petitioners  further  complained  of  the  office-bearers  failing  to  call  annoii 
meetings  of  the  members ;  of  their  altering  the  rules  of  the  Society  vitb* 
ont  the  consent  of  the  members ;  of  the  secretary,  James  Steel,  hehs^  ^ 
virtually  the  treasurer,  though  he  had  found  no  caution  for  his  intro  . 
missions ;  and  of  him  and  his  son  being  trustees,  and  thereby  harlog  lU  | 
whole  funds  of  the  Society  in  bank  at  their  control.     The  petitionw 
prayed,  inter  alia,  that  the  Sheri£f  would  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  meot*  | 
bers  to  be  held  to  alter  the  rules,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  exact  coofor*  ^ 
mity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  i 

The  Sheriff-substitute  (H.  G.  Bell)  sustained  the  jurisdiction  o(  the  ^ 
Sherifi"  Court,  and  repelled  the  preliminary  plea,  and  on  the  merits  fonnd  ■ 
that  it  was  sufficiently  instructed  by  the  productions  in  process,  and  bj 
the  defenders'  admissions,  that  provisions  had  not  been  made  io  the 
Society's  rules  for  various  matters  for  which  it  is  imperatively  required 
by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  that  provisions  shall  be  made ;  and  be  ap- 
pointed a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  be  beld  k^  , 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  omissions  and  amending  the  irregularities  ib  | 
the  rules,  within  a  specified  time,  under  a  penalty  of  L.300.  i 

On  appeal,  Sheriff  Alison  adhered  to  this  interlocutor,  so  far  as  it  *^  \ 
pointed  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  to  be  held  for  the  V^^P^ 
mentioned,  but  recalled  hoc  statu  certain  specific  findings  as  to  the  alleg^ 
deviations  and  irregularities. 

The  petition  was  advocated  to  the  First  Division,  who  dismissed  ti)« 
advocation  as  incompetent. 

The  Lord  President— This  is  the  first  time  this  question  has  been  yore 
us.  If  this  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  Sheriff  Court,  there  can 
be  n«  doubt  that  the  advocation  is  quite  incompetent.  If  under  th^ 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  which  confers  a  separate  jurisdiction  on  Sherins. 
the  competency  will  turn  upon  whether  the  Sheriff's  judgment  is  fio*'- 
The  Act  says  that  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  in  England  shall  v^ 
be  subject  to  any  appeal,  and  that  in  Scotland  the  Sheriff  within  bis 
county  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  as  is  thereby  given  to  the  'MP 
of  -a  County  Court.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  must  be  read  in  a  bn^ 
sense,  and  that  the  Sheriff's  decision  must  be  held  to  be  final. 
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Thomson  r.  Bishop  Murdoch  and  Others. — May  21. 

The  pnrsaers  in  this  action,  for  asserting  right  to  a  road  at  Dambar- 
00,  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  other  trustees  of 
he  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Dumbarton.  The  defender  is  a  tinsmith 
here,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  taken  possession  of  and  built  upon  a 
)ortion  of  ground  OTcr  which  the  pursuers  claim  a  '  right  and  servitude  of 
oad.'  Thej  conclude  that  he  should  be  '  decerned  and  ordained  forth- 
Rith  to  remove  and  take  away  all  buildings,  walls,  gates,  stones,  and  ob- 
itructions  of  every  kind  from  the  solum  and  surface  of  the  road  lying 
immediately  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  pursuers'  said  property,  and  by 
vbich  the  pursuers'  property  is  and  always  has  been  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east ;  of  which  road  the  pursuers,  and  their  predecessors  and  authors, 
biTe,  (rom  time  immemorial,  had  the  free  use,  and  over  which  they  have 
the  right  and  servitude  of  road.' 

The  competency  of  the  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court  was  objected  to,  but, 
hy  interlocutor  of  10th  November  1858;  Sheriff  Hunter  *  Finds  that  this 
ii^u action  raised  for  the  constitution  and  exercise  of  right  of  servitude: 
riods,  therefore,  that  it  is  competent  without  a  declarator,  and  that  the 
Sheriff  has  jurisdiction  in  it ;'  stating  in  his  note  that '  the  statute  1  &  2 
Victoria,  cap.  119,  sec.  15,  confers  on  Sheriffs  jurisdiction  to  try  ques- 
tions touching  the  constitution  or  exercise  of  servitudes.' 

'No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  road  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of 
tills  action  is  a  highway  or  public  road.  This  is  proved  by  a  body  of 
eridenee,  documentary  and  parole.  There  are  the  minutes  of  the  road 
fiQctionaries,  and  there  is  a  chain  of  oral  testimony  extending  throughout 
&  long  series  of  years,  and  comprising  the  distinct  recollection  of  ancient 
aen,  and  the  vivid  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  members  of  a 
TOQDger  generation.  Although  it  must,  to  a  certain  extent  and  effect, 
^ve  in  its  use  been  superseded  by  the  new  line  of  road  formed,  the  old 
road  continued  to  be  subjected  by  the  community  to  every  use  of  which 
^  va8  susceptible — walldng,  riding,  and  driving ;  it  was  used  as  a  race- 
wnrse;  it  was  a  play-ground  for  the  young,  and  a  lounging-place  for 
men.' 

The  case  was  debated  in  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  point  whether 
^he  action  was  not  one  for  a  servitude  road,  and  whether  the  Sheriff's 
second  judgment^  giving  a  possessor  right  to  a  public  road,  was  within 
^^  action  as  laid.  The  Court  held,  as  the  Sheriff  had  held  at  first,  that 
^e  action  was  for  a  servitude  road  alone ;  that  a  public  road  was  not 
<l€scTibed  m  the  pursuers'  pleadings ;  and  that  it  was  incompetent  under 
this  action  to  give  a  possessory  judgment  in  a  right  of  public  way,  that 
Qot  being  sought  in  it  at  all.  They  therefore  recalled  the  interlocutors 
y^  the  Sheriff,  and  dismissed  the  action,  so  as  to  allow  the  pursuers  to 
"f^g  a  declarator  of  public  right  of  way,  if  so  advised,  in  this  Court. 

Mrs  CoBUiE  v.  Origor  and  Others. — May  28. 

Agent  and  Client — Authority. 

In  Una  action  of  reduction  and  damages,  MrsCormie  has  obtained  decree 
^^  absence  against  her  son  and  his  assignee,  Mr  Gordon.    She  now  insists 
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against  Mr  Origor,  writer,  Elgin,  who,  she  says,  acted  as  her  Itw  i^^ 
withoat  a  mandate,  and  consented  to  decree  going  against  her  withog 
her  aothoritj,  in  an  action  raised  by  her  son  against  her  in  the  Elgi 
Sheriff  Gonrt  This  decree,  it  appears,  he  assigned  to  Mr  Qordon. 
writer  $  and  he  imprisoned  Mrs  Cormie,  and  took  possession  of  her  pi 
pertj.  Oordon  and  her  son  are  both  said  to  be  bankrupt,  and  they' 
ceased  to  defend.  The  son,  in  the  first  debate  in  the  Inner  House, 
restricted  her  claim  for  violence  attending  her  imprisonment,  and  for 
damage  to  his  property ;  and  to-day  the  Court  held  that  there  vere 
ayerments  to  connect  Mr  Grigor  with  any  of  the  acts  of  which  the  p< 
sner  complained,  except  consenting  to  decree  without  her  anthority ;  tl 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  liable  in  the  expense  of  reducing  that  d( 
and  that  his  want  of  authority  to  act  as  agent  and  consent  to  decree 
the  only  point  on  which  proof  could  be  allowed.  They  therefore 
posed  to  allow  the  pursuer  a  proof  before  answer  regarding  this  matt 
but  Lord  Gurriehill  suggested  that  it  was  for  Mr  Grigor's  considj 
whether  he  should  go  into  a  proof,  even  although  he  was  certain 
the  result  would  be  in  his  favour. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
HuTTOM  V.  Macfablane. — Mc^  15. 
Declarator — Diligence, 
This  is  an  action  of  declarator  that  the  pursuer  has  right  to  the  c 
and  minerals  in  the  lands  of  Braes,  of  which  he  is  superior,  and  is  entltlj 
to  insert  in  any  charter  or  renewal  of  the  original  feu-rights  to  be  graoij 
by  him  in  favour  of  the  defender,  the  proprietor  of  the  dammium  um 
reservation  of  said  right,  and  that  the  subjects  are  in  non-entry  by  f 
death  of  the  last  vassal,  and  by  the  defender  failing  to  enter  hiinsi 
The  Lord  Ordinary  (Einloch),  before  answer,  granted  diligence  for  i 
covery  of  the  original  feu-rights,  and  also  the  subsequent  titles  io  I 
persons  of  the  successive  proprietors  of  the  dominium  utile.    The  defenl 
reclaimed,  and  contended  that  the  pursuer  was  not  entitled  to  a  diligejj 
for  recovery  of  the  fen-rights  prior  to  the  period  of  prescription. 
Conrt,  without  callmg  on  the  respondent's  counsel,  adhered. 

Strang  v.  Steuart. — May  16. 
Frocess^-Proof. 

In  this  case,  the  Lord  Ordinary  allowed  both  parties  a  proof  of  their 
averments,  and  to  each  a  conjunct  probation.  Proof  having  been  led  bj 
the  pursuer  and  defender,  circumduction  was  passed  against  the  defender. 
and  the  pursuer  was  allowed  a  proof  in  replication.  When  this  proof 
was  closed,  the  pursuer  asked  another  proof  in  replication  to  this  la^t 
proof.  The  Lord  Ordinary  allowed  the  defender  to  lead  such  farther 
proof  as  may  be  competent,  reserving  all  legal  objections  to  the  course  of 
examination,  or  to  particular  questions. 

The  Conrt  recalled  this  interlocutor,  on  the  ground  that  the  parsaer 
was  not  entitled  to  such  a  proof  in  replication  except  on  special  cause 
shown,  and  that  in  the  present  case  the  Lord  Ordinary  had  not  considered 
whether  there  was  ground  for  granting  the  motion. 
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Stbwabt  V.  Jans  Kerr  or  Nbilson  and  Others. — May  16. 

AUmmt — Arrestment 
In  an  action  of  afifiliation,  at  the  instance  of  Jane  Kerr  or  Neilson, 
xnree  was  giren  by  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgowshire  against  Thomas 
rawford,  farmer  at  Limefield,  near  Bathgate.  He  brought  this  decree 
ider  review  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  suspension,  and,  being  unsuc- 
ssfal,  the  decree  was  confirmed.  He  then  assigned  his  right  to  reduce 
da  decree  to  Abraham  Stewart,  his  cautioner  in  the  suspension,  the  con- 
deration  being  the  obligation  as  cautioner.  Stewart  brings  the  present 
:tioD,  asGrai^ord's  assignee,  for  reduction  of  the  decree,  with  conclusions 
ir  damages,  and,  on  the  dependence  of  the  process,  has  arrested  in  the 
inds  of  Crawford  the  sums  due  by  him  to  the  defender,  Jane  Neilson, 
fider  the  SherifT's  decree  confirmed  by  the  Court.  The  Lord  Ordinary 
Kmloch)  at  once  recalled  the  arrestments,  holding  that  this  was  an  endea- 
mt  to  make  the  reduction  operate  as  a  suspension  by  the  device  of 
rvsog  the  reduction  in  name,  not  of  Crawford,  but  of  Crawford's 
tffinee,  who  arrested  in  Crawford's  hands,  and  was  in  substance  just 
Crawford's  arresting,  in  his  own  hands.  He  held  that  there  was  here  no 
l^tmate  use  of  diligence,  but  a  mere  perversion  of  its  forms  to  accom- 
p/ii!i  what  the  law  does  not  sanction.  Stewart  reclaimed,  and  contended 
^u  the  defender  was  not  entitled  to  have  the  arrestments  loosed  except 
ipoQ  caution.  The  Court,  without  calling  on  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
idheitd  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor. 

^  Stikukq^  Trustees  v.  Sir  Samuel  Home  Stirling. — Mc^  23. 

BntaU — Improvement  Debt — 10  Geo,  IIL^  cc^,  51. 

The  present  action  is  brought  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Stirlmg's  trustees 

gainst  his  heir  of  entail,  for  payment  of  certain  improvement  debts,  under 

(be  Act  10  Geo.  IlL,  cap.  51,  alleged  to  be  constituted  by  two  decrees 

of  declarator  in  1835.    The  pursuer  contended  that  by  virtue  of  the  26th 

^ioQ  of  the  statute,  these  decrees,  not  having  been  appealed  within 

twelve  months,  were  now  final.    The  defender  objected  {inter  alia)  that 

hoth  the  decrees  bore  that  the  sums  contained  in  Uiem  had  been  in  part 

t^pended  in  '  repairing  farm-houses  and  offices  on  the  entailed  estate,'  a 

^barsement  not  authorized  by  the  Act  as  a  charge  upon  the  estate.    In 

March  last,  the  Court  held  that  the  improvement  debts  sought  to  be 

'^rered  appeared  ex  facie  of  the  decrees  to  be  composed  in  part  of  sums 

^aded  in  repairing  farm-houses  and  offices  on  the  entailed  estate,  and 

^  Biuns  so  expended  were  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  such  a 

<^bt  as  could  to  any  extent  form  a  charge  on  the  entailed  estate.    Parties 

*ere  appointed  to  be  heard  on  the  question,  whether  the  sums  so  expended 

coaid  be  distinguished,  and  the  decrees  made  effectual  for  the  balance. 

At  advising.  Lord  Cowan  said  that,  had  the  decrees  set  forth  the  ex- 
P^^  of  repairing  farm-houses  and  offices  as  a  distinct  and  separate  item, 
t^ere  might  be  room  for  holding  that  to  be  a  separable  part  of  the  sum  in 
^  decree ;  the  decree  being  good  for  the  balance.  The  decrees,  however, 
^not  distmgnish  the  portion  of  the  sum  that  had  been  so  expended,  or 
'P^I  what  portion  of  the  sum  had  been  a  statutory  and  what  a  non- 
«Utntory  expenditure.  The  words,  *  conform  to  accounts  and  vouchers,* 
^  were  mere  words  of  customary  style,  and  did  not  qualify  or  explain 
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the  preyions  decernitare,  or  constitute  the  accounts  and  Touchenputof 
the  decree.    He  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  decree  could  not  b« 
sustained  to  anj  extent. 
The  other  judges  concurred. 


OUTER   HOUSE. 

(Before  Lord  Ardmillan.) 

WnrrE  v.  SmpsotN  and  Smklije. — Mcof  21. 

Exchequer — Costs. 

In  this  case,  the  Justices  sustained  certain  preliminary  objections  to  tk 
relevancy  of  the  information,  and  found  the  Grown  liable  in  expenses,  be 
cause  on  the  Crown's  side  a  blunder  had  been  made  which  caused  expenss 
to  the  defenders.  For  the  Crown  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Coort  i 
Session  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  Eicheqos 
has  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor,  explaining  the  groonda  ^i 
in  the  subjoined  note : — 

Edinburgh^  2\8t  May  1862.— The  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer  causes 
having  heard  parties'  procurators  and  made  avizandum,  and  coosiderel 
the  debate,  appeal,  and  whole  procedure,  sustains  the  appeal:  Finds thit 
the  motion  made  in  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  by  or  on  behalf  of  tin 
respondents,  for  expenses  against  the  Crown,  or  agaipst  the  appellut, 
William  White,  an  officer  of  Excise  suing  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  codd 
not  be  competently  granted  by  the  Justices  of  Peace,  and  that  the  saoe 
ought  to  have  been  refused  by  the  Justices ;  therefore,  recalls  the  deliief' 
ances  of  the  Justices  complained  of,  and  decerns :  Finds  no  expenses  fi>j« 
to  either  party  in  this  Court.  Jas.  Craufurd. 

Note. — The  question  here  raised  turns  on  the  construction  of  tbe  2^<& 
section  of  the  Exchequer  Act  (19th  &  20th  Vict.,  cap.  56)  as  appliciblc 
to  a  prosecntion  in  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  under  the  23d  k  24tliTict>< 
cap.  114. 

The  cause  in  which  the  Justices,  sitting  in  a  Justice  of  Peace  CoQ^i 
awarded  costs  gainst  the  Crown,  was  a  criminal  cause,  which  was  in  i^ 
course  of  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  Excise  on  behalf  oi 
the  Crown.  The  Crown  sought  the  ^  conviction '  of  persons  who  were 
alleged  to  be  offenders  against  public  law,  and  to  be,  in  terms  of  tbe 
Statute,  guilty  of  an  '  offence.'  It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  pro- 
ceeding on  inibrmation  for  conviction  and  punishment  of  such  offeoders 
under  that  statute  was  a  proceeding  in  a  criminal  cause.  Sach  cases  ^ 
the  case  of  Bruoe  v.  Linton  leave  little  room  for  doubt  on  that  point 

But  it  has  been  contended  by  the  respondents,  that  although  the  caiL^ 
may  have  been  a  criminal  cause,  yet  the  Justice  of  Peace  Ooart,  before 
which  the  cause  depended,  was  a  '  civil  court'  within  the  meaniog  (i^^ 
24th  section  of  the  Exchequer  Act.  The  Lord  Ordinary  is  of  opinion 
that  the  plea,  though  ingenious,  is  not  sound. 

The  general  phraseology  of  the  24th  section  of  the  Exchequer  Act 
is  more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  appellant  than  with  this  plea  <^> 
the  respondents ;  and  the  more  minute  examination  of  the  terms  of  ^ 
section  tends  to  the  same  result. 
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TheprevioM  Act  of  18th  &  19th  Vict,  cap.  90,  in  regard  to  award- 
n  costs  agaiost  the  Crown,  did  not  apply  to  this  case ;  and  the  reason 
s^  that  that  statute  related  only  to  causes  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
A'irocate  or  the  Attomej-Oeneral ;  and  these  informations  before  the 
l^ii^tkes  are  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Adyocate,  but  of  an  officer  of 

Id  the  Act  now  under  consideration  (19th  &  20th  Vict.,  cap.  66),  it  is 
:^iTided  that  costs  may  be  given  for  or  against  the  Crown  in  two  classes 
f  eau^  specified  under  distinct  heads :  let,  in  all  causes  instituted 
:^  the  Exchequer  Act  before  the  Court  of  Session  as  the  Court  of 
fclieqTicr ;  and,  2d,  in  *  all  causes  dependmg  before  any  civil  Court  in 
Swiani'  Now,  costs  are  awarded  by  Courts  and  in  causes,  and  the 
'bnctcristic  or  descriptive  feature  of  the  sphere  within  which,  under  both 
tf  the  above  heads,  costs  can  be  awarded  to  or  against  the  Crown,  is  to 
kkod  not  in  the  authority  by  which  costs  are  awarded,  but  in  the 
lit  m  which  costs  are 'incurred.  In  other  words,  the  distinguishing 
tacteristic  is  a  quality  of  certain  *  causes,'  not  a  quality  of  certain 
^hrta.'  It  is  not  that  certain  Courts  may  competently  award  costs — ^it 
iiit,  in  certain  causes,  costs  may  be  competently  awarded.  This, 
^h  apparently  a  mere  verbal  criticism,  is  not  without  importance  in 
ftqiiestion« 

A  Justice  of  Peace  Court  has  a  jurisdiction  in  certain  civil  causes,  and 
ijvisdiction  in  certain  criminal  causes;  and  with  reference  to  these 
8«R3  respectively,  it  may  be  a  civil  Court,  or  it  may  be  a  criminal  Court. 
Rjesnses  depending  before  that  Court,  as  a  civil  Court,  can  be  no  other 
^  the  dvil  causes  which  that  Court  tries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*^al  causes  which  that  Court  tries  are  just  the  causes  depending 
^'ore  it  as  a  criminal  Court,  and  not  as  a  civil  Court.  The  description 
^'beCoort  as  civil  or  criminal  must  thas  depend,  in  so  far  as  regards 
>  present  question,  on  the  nature  of  the  causes  brought  before  that 
''<^  for  decision.  It  is  not  a  *  dvil  Court '  when  it  is  engaged  in  trying 
•crinnnal  cause.' 
1b  this  case  the  cause  was  criminal ;  and  the  Court  trying  that  crimi- 
^  caose,  and  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  relevancy  of  the  informa- 
<<«L  aceording  to  which  the  prosecutor  sought  a  conviction,  could  not, 
^ibe  opinion  of  the  Lord  OrcMnary,  be  correctly  described  as  a  ^dvil 
^•'^rt '  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

,  There  is  no  authority  or  precedent  in  Scotland  for  the  proposition  that 
'^  Crown  can  crave  costs,  or  can  be  decerned  to  pay  costs,  in  a  criminal 
P^^iseciition  before  a  Justice  of  Peace  Court.  So  far  as  the  Lord  Ordi- 
^  is  aware,  no  such  award  of  expenses  for,  or  against,  the  Crown,  haa 
^^  been  previously  pronounced.  Whether  it  would  be  better  that  such- 
^  could  be  awarded,  and  whether  the  power  to  award  costs  in  such 
^  would  be  favourable  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  subject,  it  is  out  of 
1'^  here  to  inquire.  As  the  law  stands,  under  the  present  statutes,  the 
i^*^  to  award  costs  to  or  against  the  Crown  in  criminal  causes  is  not 
^toferred  expressly,  and  cannot  be  implied.  J.  C. 
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APPEAL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

(Before  Lord  Chancellor  Westbnrj,  Lords  Cranfiworth  and  Kingsdown.) 
Archibald  Buchanak,  Plouohmak,  Bathgate,  Appellant;  v.  Alex- 
ander Anods,   Merchant,  Bathgate,  and  Another,  Trustees, 
Bespondents, — May  13  and  15. 
Doctrine  of  Constructive  Conversion — Service  necessary  to  transmit  an  eqidtahU 

interest. 
This  was  an  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  First  Di?ision  of  the  Coart 
of  Session.  The  late  John  Smith,  writer  in  Bathgate,  bj  his  trust- 
disposition  and  settlement,  dated  1853,  disposed  and  conveyed  all  bis 
heritable  and  moyeable  estate  to  trustees  for  certain  porposes.  Some  of 
these  were  to  paj  debts  and  legacies,  and  the  fourth  purpose  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ^  I  direct  and  appoint  my  said  trustees  to  pay  over  the  residue  and 
remainder  of  my  means  and  estate  generally  above  disposed,  or  the  prices 
and  produce  thereof,  to  my  brother.  Major  Smith,  residing  in  Edinboi^h, 
and  the  said  Mrs  Margaret  Smith  or  Heugh,  my  sister,  equally  betwixt 
them,  share  and  share  alike,  and  their  heirs  and  assignees  whomsoever,  witii 
all  the  rights  and  securities  thereof,  which  may  be  vested  in  my  trustees.' 
In  another  part  of  the  deed,  he  gave  power  to  the  trustees  *  to  lease  the 
heritable  property  thereof,  or,  if  necessary^  to  convert  the  same  into  mom^— 
to  call,  sue  for,  uplift,  and  discharge  the  same,  and  the  interest  aad  profits 
thereof.'  John  Smith,  the  truster,  died  in  1854,  without  issue,  learing 
his  brother.  Major  Smith,  and  his  sister,  Mrs  Heugh,  surviving.  The 
testator  left  property,  both  heritable  and  moveable,  amounting  in  valae 
to  about  L.6000,  of  which  the  heritable  amounted  to  about  L.2000. 
The  trustees  made  up  titles,  and  continued  vested  in  the  heritable  estate. 
They  never  exercised  the  power  to  sell  that  estate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.  Major  Smith  died  in  1855,  a  year  after  his  brother,  the  testator. 
Mrs  Heugh  was  the  sole  next-of-kin  and  heir-at-law  of  Major  Smith. 
She,  soon  after  the  Major's  death,  executed  a  trust-disposition,  conveying 
all  her  property  to  trustees,  the  present  respondents.  She  died  in  1856. 
She  had  never  been  served  heir  to  her  brother.  Major  Smith. 

In  May  1857,  an  action  was  raised  by  the  appellant,  who  was  the 
heir-at-law  of  Major  Smith,  one  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  trust- 
disposition  of  Mrs  Heugh,  on  the  ground  of  facility,  fraud,  and  circmn- 
vention ;  but  in  that  branch  of  the  action  the  appellant  was  unsaccessfQl. 
The  other  object  of  the  action  was  to  have  it  declared,  that  the  one-balf 
of  the  heritable  estate  of  the  late  John  Smith  which  had  been  destined  to 
Major  Smith  had  never  vested  in  Mrs  Heugh,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
included  in  her  trust-disposition,  and  so  belonged  to  the  appellant,  as 
heir-at-law  of  the  Major.  The  trustees  of  Mrs  Heugh  defended  the 
action,  and  contended  that  whatever  interest  Major  Smith  had  in  John 
Smith's  residuary  estate  was  a  personal  right,  and  passed  to  Mrs  Heugh 
without  any  service,  and  thus  was  included  in  her  general  trust-disposi- 
tion, and  belonged  now  to  her  trustees.  The  question  thus  raised  was, 
whether  the  half  of  John  Smith's  property  was  converted  into  moveables 
by  the  trust-deed,  or  was  a  heritable  right  in  the  person  of  Migor  Smith. 
Lord  Ordinary  Ardmillan  held  that  the/ua  crediti  of  Major  Smith  was 
moveable,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  trustees  of  Mrs  Heugh.  On 
reclaiming  note,  the  First  Division  unanimously  adhered  to  this  interlo- 
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cator.    The  parsaer  thereupon  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
admitted  to  proceed  in  forma  pcmperis. 

The  LoBD  Chancellor  said  that  the  point  which  had  been  raised  at 
the  bar  of  the  Honse  as  to  the  right  of  Major  Smith  to  the  half  of  the 
real  estate  of  John  Smith  being  transmissible  to  the  heir  without  a  general 
serrice  had  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  Court  below.    Indeed,  it 
iroald  have  been  an  idle  thing  for  Mrs  Heugh's  trustees  to  have  contended 
thatthejt»credt)b'of  Major  Smith  was  moTeable  on  the  ground  of  the 
trofit-deed  having  operated  as  a  conversion  of  the  property,  if  such  an 
argument  as  that  now  raised  for  the  first  time  had  been  tenable ;  for,  if 
it  had  been  transmissible  without  a  service,  that  of  itself  would  have  con- 
Etitated  an  answer  to  the  appellant,  seeing  that  it  was  admitted  that 
ererjthiog,  whether  heritable  or  moveable,  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs 
Heagh,  passed  bj  her  trust-disposition.    The  Court  below  assumed  that 
if  this /e»  crediti  was  heritable,  it  did  not  pass  bj  Mrs  Heugh's  trust-dis- 
position ;  indeed,  that  was  the  basis  of  the  entire  contention  of  the  parties. 
Bat  even  if  the  Court  had  not  assumed  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  the  state  of  the  authorities  that  this  Jus  crediti,  if  heritable, 
remained  in  the  hanreditaa  jacens  of  Major  Smith,  for  it  necessarily  par- 
took of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  subject  itself,  which  was  vested  in 
the  trustees.    A  jus  crediti  was  in  reality  nothing  else  than  the  estate  of 
the  beneficiary  or  the  equitable  estate.   There  was,  therefore,  no  substance 
whatever  in  the  objection  which  had  been  raised  at  the  bar.     Then  the 
only  question  which  remained  was  whether  the  heritable  estate  left  by 
John  Smith  was  converted  by  the  will  into  moveable  estate.    Now,  the 
rale  on  that  subject  was  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  and  it 
Tas  this :  It  was  a  question  of  intention  or  construction.    If  the  terms 
of  the  will  amounted  to  an  absolute  and  imperative  direction  to  the 
trustees  to  sell  the  heritable  property  and  convert  it  into  money,  or  if  a 
<iiscretion  was  given  to  sell  in  certain  events,  and  those  events  happened, 
then  it  was  an  out-and-out  conversion.    But  if  the  will  amounted  merely 
to  a  discretion  to  sell,  and  that  discretion  was  never  exercised,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  so  exercising  it,  then  there  was  no  conversion,  and 
what  was  before  heritable  still  remained  heritable.    On  this  subject.  Lord 
f  Qllerton  had  expressed  the  rule  in  one  of  the  cases  cited  with  singular 
feiidtj,  for  he  said,  <  if  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
trust  to  sell  the  heritable  property,  then  there  is  no  conversion.'     Now, 
in  the  present  case,  there  was  no  imperative  direction,  but  it  was  left  to 
ti^e  discretion  of  the  trustees.    They  had  never  exercised  that  discretion 
by  selling.   Nor  was  it  all  at  indispensable.  Indeed,  all  the  expressions  of 
the  wiU  favoured  the  view  that  the  testator  contemplated  that  the  herit- 
^le  property  would  not  probably  be  sold,  and  he  used  the  language 
appropriate  to  such  a  state  of  things.     The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  as  contained  in  the  trust-deed,  clearly  led  to  the 
conclnsion  that  there  was  no  conversion  in  this  case.     There  could  be  no 
l^esitation  whatever  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  therefore,  as  the 
ground  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  entirely  failed,  it  must  be 
feversed,  and  the  cause  be  remitted  with  a  declaration. 

Wds  Ceanwortu  and  Kingsdown  shortly  stated  their  entire  concur- 
f<^nce  in  this  conclusion.    Judgment  reversed. 
vou  VI.— jjo.  Lxvi.  jm^i:  1862.  2  s         -   • 
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DKSESl'  OF  CASES  ON  APPEALS  UNDER  THE  LANDS  VALUATION 
ACTS  (17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  91 ;  and  20  &  21  Vict.,  cap.  58). 

ns  a  reoeat  number  of  fkom  Journal  an  abstract  was  g^ven  of  ihe  rertilts  of  ^ 
deoiflioBB  of  the  Valuation  Appeal  Court,  aa  embodied  in  the  Reports  print»i  by 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  for  private  circulation.  Many  of  our  revkrs 
having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Reporta  themselves  should  be  made  poUk, 
we  have  been  induced  to  issue  the  following  abridgment  of  the  Reports  lor  thej 
last  three  years.  We  shall  continue  the  abstract  annually,  as  soon  as  the  Re- 
ports are  issued.] 

Occupiers  of  Fabm — Incoming  Tenants. — ^The  farm  in  question  was  let  to  J. 
and  H.  Kellas  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years  and  crops  from  and  after  the  xoei 
of  Whitsunday  1858.  The  rent  is  L.145,  payable  at  Martinmas  and  Whitsus- 
day,  the  fint  payment  at  Martinmas  1859,  and  the  next  at  Whitsunday  1^30. 
for  crop  and  year  1859.  They  entered  to  possession  of  the  dweUing-hoose,  faim 
c^ces,  natunil  pasture  grass,  and  turnip  land,  at  Whitsunday  1858 ;  but  tk 
waygoing  tenant  retains  possession  of  the  land  under  grain,  crop  of  1858,  mv. 
the  reaping  and  separation  of  the  crop  from  the  ground,  and  the  land  node 
sown  grass,  till  the  term  of  Michaelmas  1858.  The  waygoing  tenant  reaps  tL 
crop  (3  1858,  and  pays  the  rent  thereof  (L.lll),  one-half  at  Martinmas  18^v^ 
and  the  other  at  Whitsunday  1859.  The  first  grain  and  sown  grass  crop  whic: 
the  incoming  tenants  reap  and  pay  rent  for,  is  1859.  The  incoming  teDann 
Messrs  Kellas,  were  entered  in  the  1^11  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday  186M  t 
Whitsunday  1859,  as  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  farm ;  and  the  yearly  rent  c 
value  of  the  farm  was  entered  at  L.145,  the  rent  payable  under  their  lease.  Tt 
Commissioners  held  Messrs  Kdlas  to  be  properly  entered  in  the  Roll  as  occupier 
and  that  the  present  annual  value  of  the  farm  was  L.145.  (CommissioiierB  rigl 
Case  No.  1,  1858.) 

PROPRIETOE— iSauaMer. — A  farmer  sub-let,  without  consent  of  the  propriety 
to  a  party,  a  small  piece  of  his  farm  at  L.1  a-year.  The  party  has  no  fradi 
title,  and  states  that  he  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  any  year  without  compens 
tion  or  amelioration.  He  has  built  a  house  on  the  piece  <^  ground,  and 
entered  in  the  roll  as  the  proprietor  and  occn]9ier  of  the  house.  The  Conmu 
Bioners  held  that  he  was  not  legally  in  possession  as  proprietor,  and  instruct 
the  entry  to  be  deleted.    (Commissioners  right.    Case  No.  2, 1858.) 

Furnished  Houses. — ^The  fishings  and  shootings  of  Inohnacardoch  and  Cu 
lochv  are  let,  along  with  the  furnished  houses  of  InchnacBLrdoch  and  Cnlloch; 
for  five  years,  at  a  rent  of  L.420,  and  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  these  fishisj 
and  shootings  is  entered  in  the  Roll  at  L.420.  A  majority  of  the  Commi^ooe 
held  that  a  deduction  of  L.70  as  the  fair  annual  value  of  the  furniture  should  1 
made,  and  restricted  the  entry  to  L.S50.  (Commissioners  titAt.  Case  No. : 
1858.)  *  ^ 

Woods — Copse,  Underwood. — The  woodlands  on  the  estate  of  Corsock 
entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  at  L.46,  10s.  This  charge  includes  33  acres  i 
young  plantations,  and  1^  acres  of  copse,  which  the  assessor  valued  according  to 
sec.  6  of  the  Act,  *•  at  what  they  might,  in  theiir  natural  state,  be  reasonahlT 
expected  to  let  from  year  to  year  as  pasture  or  grazing  lands.'  ^  The  woodlaixi^ 
and  copse  yield  no  revenue,  and  the  ap^llant  therefore  maintained  they  coulu 
not  be  included  in  the  valuation,  as  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Act,  sec.  4^, 
specified,  that  the  ^  lands  and  heritages'  authorized  to  be  ^ued  should  exteD<i 
to  and  include  '  woods,  copse,  and  underwood,'  from  which  revenue  is  actnall^ 
'  derived.  The  ConmiissioneiB,  by  a  majority,  relieved  the  appellant  of  L.11,  7a., 
effeiring  to  the  33  acres  of  young  plantation,  and  1^  acres  of  copse.  (Cammis- 
noners  wrong.    Case  No.  4,  1858.) 

YiiSUr^Interest  of  Money  expended  on  Improvements  (ObHgatum  on  Tehont  to 
pay  not  in  Xe(ue).---Sabaequent  to  entering  into  the  lease  of  the  farm,  the  pro- 
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prietor  ezpmded  money  on  improYementB^  for  wliich  the  tenant  was  to  Imj 
interest  The  lease  contains  no  obligation  on  the  subject,  on  either  side.  The 
rent  of  the  fann  entered  hj  the  aasessor  in  the  Roll,  is  the  sum  in  the  lease  and, 
tbe  mterest  of  the  improvement  money  added  together.  The  Commissionera 
held  that  the  interest  could  not  be  added  to  the  rent,  and  struck  it.  out  of  tbe. 
M.    (ComnuasionerB  wrong.    Case  No.  5, 1868.) 

Txm— Interest  of  Money  expended  on  Improvements  {OhligaUon  to  pay  in  &ie 
J!^a,<e).— The  same,  excepting  that  the  tenant  was  bound  by  the  lease  to  pay 
interest  on  snch  sums  as  the  landloTd  might  expend  on  improvements.  The 
Commissioners  affirmed  the  assessor's  charge.  (Commissioners  ri^t.  Oaae 
No.  5, 1858.) 

YKKA^Interesi  of  Money  expended  on  Improvements  (some  of  the  Improve- 
wnts  not  Permanent). — ^By  the  lease,  the  proprietor  was  bound  to  expend  L.1000 
OD  fences,  drains,  and  houses,  and  if  not  exhausted  on  these,  the  balance  on 
limd  to  be  laid  on  the  farm.  After  the  lease,  it  was  arranged  that  L.800  should 
be  expended  on  fences,  drains,  and  houses,  and  L.200  on  lime,  and  L.56  of  the 
Lm  was  expended  on  sheep  drains.  The  lime  was  kid  on  the  pasture  as  a 
top  dreasmg.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  the  tenant  should  lay  out  an  addi-* 
tional  anm  of  L.100  on  houses,  to  be  repaid  by  the  landlord,  and  when  repaid, 
which  it  was,  the  tenant  was  to  pay  interest  on  it.  The  assessor  added  the 
vbole  interest  payable  by  the  tenant,  for  the  money  so  expended,  to  the  rent  in 
^  lease.  The  appellant  midntained  that,  as  the  benefit  from  the  money 
Q^'ended  oq  sheep  drains  and  lime  would  be  exhausted  some  time  before  the 
exjiry  of  the  lease,  the  interest  for  that  money  could  not  be  deemed  *  rent ; '  the 
binetit  not  being  in  the  heritable  subject,  the  interest  could  not  be  rent  for  tbe 
^  of  it.  (The  interest  on  the  money  for  sheep  drains  and  lime  not  Uabl^,  The 
ftst  liable.    Case  No.  6, 1868.) 

yxm—Drainaae  Rent- Charge  (Obligation  on  Tenant  to  pay  not  in  Lease).'--' 
Tmn  was  let  by  lease  of  ordinary  duration  for  L.600  of  rent.  Subsequently  a 
loan  was  obtained  from  Government  for  the  drainage  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
^reed  to  pay  the  rent-charge  for  it,  amounting  to  L.105,  Ids.  5d.,  in  addition 
to  tbe  rent  fixed  l^  the  lease.  The  Commissioners  held  the  rent,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  rent-charge  paid  by  the  tenant,  to  be  the  value  of  the  farm,  to  be 
filtered  in  th^  Roll.     (Commissioners  right.    Case  No.  7, 1858.) 

TfiViyL—Interest  on  Improvement  Money  (Obligation  on  Tenant  to  pay  not  in 
If  an).— .1st  Case,  Subsequently  to  the  lease,  the  landlord  agreed  to  advance, 
from  his  own  f unda,  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm  and  mill,  by  drain- 
ing, etc.,  on  condition  of  the  tenant  paying,  along  with  his  rent,  6^  per  cent,  of 
iotereet  on  the  outJav.  The  assessor  added  this  interest  to  the  rent  p^able  by 
tbe  lease.  Tbe  appellant  maintained  that  only  the  excess  of  the  6^  per  oent.« 
(ajable  by  the  tenant  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  viz.,  2^  per 
ttDt.,  should  be  regarded  as  rent. 

^  Com.  The  landlord,  by  the  lease,  agreed  to  give  a  sum  for  drainage  of  the 
^,  for  which  tbe  tenant  should  pay  6^  per  cent,  of  interest,  and  alw)  to  lay 
oQt  a  considerable  sum  on  buildings,  etc.,  without  charge  to  the  tenant.  The 
P^rietor  got  a  higher  rent  in  consequence  of  these  stipulations.  The  assevor 
^m  the  interest  payable  by  the  tenant,  for  the  sum  for  the  drainage,  to  the 
nnt.  The  landlord  maintained  that  only  2^  per  cent,  for  the  drainage,  and  1 
\^  cent,  for  tiie  expenditure  on  the  buildings,  and  not  the  whole  increased  rent, 
*^ld  be  regarded  as  rent.  The  Commissioners  refused  the  appeal  in  both  casea, 
l^ereby  confirming  the  charge  of  the  assessor.  (Conomissioners  right*  Case 
^0. 8,  ia58.) 

FABM—Iftfere^^  m  Improvement  Money  (in  some  cases  obligation  on  Tenant  to 
P^y  «  X«Mc,  and  in  others  not). — ^The  proprietor,  in  some  cases,  in  the  leasM, 
^nd  otheis  by  agreements  subsequent  to  the  leases,  agreed  to  lay  out  money  in 
^QipioTQinQnts  on  various  of  his  fiurms.  Generally,  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
m  draining,  fencing,  and  erecting  houaeft--^in  one  oaae  a  steam  engine,  tlureaoing 
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machine,  and  oatB-bntiBer.  In  another  case,  the  advance  was  to  he  applied  ia 
the  purchase  of  lime.  Yarious  other  sums  were  advanced  hy  the  lanoktti  ior 
which  the  tenant  was  not  to  pay  interest.  All  the  interest  paid  by  the  tenaBtg 
for  the  sums  expended  and  advanced  were  added  by  the  assessor  to  the  rente  d 
the  respective  farms,  excepting  the  interest  of  the  sum  for  lime.  The  proprietcr 
maintained  that  the  interest  could  not  form  part  of  the  rent — ^that  a  higher  rem 
was  got  for  the  farms^in  tibe  cases  where  the  advance  was  stipulated  for  in  the 
lease,  and  so  the  rent  included  any  increased  value  of  the  land,  and  if  the  inx^ 
rest  was  added  to  the  rent,  the  increased  value  would  be  twice  chai^ged.  Tk 
CommissLoners  sustained  the  appeal.  (Commissiouers  wrong.  Case  Na  % 
1858.) 

Yalus  of  Land — Rent  of  Grazings, — ^The  appellant  is  proprietor  of  tvo 
farms,  part  of  whidi  he  has  laid  down  in  grass,  and  the  other  part  is  in  a  cou» 
of  cropping  and  cultivation  with  a  view  to  be  brought  into  grass.  The  appe- 
lant stated  that  he  was  at  great  expense  in  raising  fine  crops  of  grass,  and,  ia 
consequence,  he  got  a  high  price  for  the  grazings  for  the  season.  TThentltt 
grazings  are  let,  he  is  also  at  the  expense  of  taking  charge  of  the  stock  and  rt* 
pairing  fences.  The  expense  of  weeding  and  repairing  ditches  was  also  a 
annual  charge.  The  appellant  let  the  season's  grazings  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  grass  limd  of  his  farms  this  year,  and  the  assessor  intends  to  charge,  iu»ir*j 
the  entry  '  land  let  for  less  than  a  year,'  the  actual  rent  got  as  the  value  of  tliA,i 
part  of  the  land,  and  he  has  also  charged,  under  the  ent^  *  part  of  two  fams 
m  proprietor's  possession,*  the  value  of  the  portion  of  the  land  which,  by  rota* 
tion,  was  under  crop.  Ilie  Commissioners  found,  by  a  majority,  that  the  gnas 
landis  let  for  less  than  a  year  should  be  held  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  pfo-^ 
prietor,  and  that  the  value  of  such  should  be  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  vidi 
another,  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring,  if  let  for  ordinary  agricol* 
tural  purposes,    (CommissionerB  right.    Case  No.  10,  1858.) 

Yalue  of  Land — Rent  of  Grazings, — Similar  to  the  preceding.  (DecissOB 
the  same  as  in  No.  10.    Case  No.  1 1,  1858.) 

Value' OF  Land— i?en/  of  Grazings, — Similar  to  No.  10,  with  the  exceptkio 
that  the  lands  were  laid  down  in  grass  at  considerable  expense,  and  are  mais- 
tained  at  considerable  expense,  apparently  not  by  being  lnx>ken  up  and  cropped 
and  laid  down  again  in  grass,  but  by  top  dressing  at  intervals  of  years,  greats 
or  less.    (Decision  the  same  as  in  No.  10.    Case  No.  12, 1858.) 

OccnPiER  OF  Farms — Outgoing  and  Incoming  Tenants^  Rent — ^The  Roll  is  fa 
the  year  from  Whitsunday  1859  to  Whitsunday  1860.  The  outgoing  tenants 
lease  expires  at  Whitsunday  1859,  as  to  houses,  grass,  and  fallow,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  crop  1859  from  the  ground  as  to  the  arable  land..  He  has  right  td 
farm  accommodation  to  manufacture  the  crop,  and  he  pays  the  whole  rent  fcr 
crop  and  year  1859,  which  is  partly  grain,  convertible  according  to  the  higbtit 
fiars  prices  of  the  year,  and  is  payable  at  Candlemas  and  Lammas  after  reaping 
(1^60).  The  incomina  tenants  enter  to  the  farms  when  the  outgoing  tenact 
leaves,  and  pay  the  whole  rent  for  crop  and  year  1860.  It  is  partly  grain,  con- 
vertible accoiding  to  the  highest  fiars  prices  of  the  year,  and  is  payable  at 
C/andlemas  and  Lammas  after  reaping  (1861).  The  prices  ior  the  conTer- 
sion  of  the  grain  are  subject  to  a  maximum  and  minimum  in  both  cases.  The 
Commissioners  held  that  the  incoming  tenants  should  be  entered  in  the  RoU 
1859-60  as  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  farms,  and  the  money  and  grain  rent, 
payable  by  them  for  crop  and  year  1860,  should  be  entered  in  the  Yaluation  Bdl 
for  the  year  in  question  as  the  value  of  the  farms,  the  grain  being  oonvertM 
according  to  the  fiars  of  crop  1858.  (The  Commissioners^  determination  modi* 
.fied  to  the  extent  of  fijiding  that  the  mean  amount  of  the  rents  payable  by  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  should  be  entered  as  the  value  of  the  faims. 
Case  13,  1859.) 

Occupier  of  Fabus— Outgoing  and  Incoming  Tenants,  Rent. — Similar  to  the 
preceding.    (Decision  the  same  as  in  No.  13.    Case  No.  14, 1859.) 
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Proprietor — CrofUr  (Houge  huilt  hy  Crofter  subsequtnt  to  Entry). — ^Lord  Lovat 
iet  to  the  appeUant,  for  nineteen  yean,  a  croft  of  land,  at  a  rent  of  L.8,  which 
wu  the  full  value  at  the  time.  The  appellant  had  since  erected  a  house  on  the 
croft  at  his  own  expense,  one  end  of  wnich  he  occupies  aa  a  dwelling-house,  and 
the  other  as  a  carpenter^s  workshop  and  a  shop  for  the  retail  of  petty  groceries, 
rhere  was  no  house  on  the  croft  at  the  time  he  entered  to  it.  Tne  appellant  is 
altered  in  the  Roll  as  proprietor  of  the  house  on  a  vaJue  of  L.8.  The  Ck)mmis- 
iioDers  held  that  the  appellant  was  in  possession  of  the  house  as  proprietor  in 
;be  sense  of  the  Act.     (CommissionerB  wrong.    Case  No.  15,  1859.) 

Leasi — Grassum^  Consideratum.-^Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.,  ap- 
pealed against  an  entry  in  the  Valuation  Roll  of  the  farm  of  Killyhuntly,  of 
Ll77, 1^.,  and  claimed  to  have  the  entry  restricted  to  L.155,  in  respect  that  that 
is  the  rent  according  to  the  lease.  The  farm  was  let  on  a  lease  of  fifteen  years 
bom  Whitsunday  1848,  at  a  rent  of  L.155.  By  minute,  in  1849,  on  the  back 
of  the  lease,  the  endurance  is  extended  to  a  period  of  nineteen  jenn  from  Whit- 
Muiday  1850,  and  in  respect  the  tenant  had  erected  a  dwelling-house,  it  is  agreed 
that  he  should  receive  from  the  appellant  at  the  end  of  the  lease  L.450.  The 
KKessor  added  the  interest  of  this  sum  (L.22,  10s.)  to  the  rent  by  the  lease,  on 
the  ground  that  the  tenant  in  effect  paid  that  as  additional  rent.  (The  de- 
(ennmation  of  the  CommissioijierB  yaned.  The  subjecln  should  be  valued  aa 
they  now  exist  irreq)ective  of  the  lease.    Case  No.  16^  1859.) 

Machinert  (Jized  or  attached)  {Steam  Engine), — ^The  appellant  is  charged  for 
*  engine  and  engine-house,  L.9.0,  5s.,'  against  which  he.  appealed,  and  craved 
that  the  aasessment  should  be  restrict^  to  L.30,  the  value  of  the  engine-house. 
The  engine  is  a  steam  engine,  and  the  appellant  maintained  it  did  not  (orm  part 
of  the  heritable  subject,  but  was  moveable.  The  Act,  sec.  42,  provides  that 
hods  and  heritages  shall  include  '  all  machinery  fixed  or  attached  to  any  lands 
or  heritages.*  ^e  Gonmussieners  reduced  the  valuation  to  L.30.  (Gommia- 
Boners  wrong.    Case  No.  17»  1859.) 

Cakal— (Hbitf6«  and  Lands  acquired^  but  not  now  used  for  the  undertaking), -^ 
Tie  Forth  and  Glyde  Navigation  Company  are  charged  oy  the  county  assessor 
^  certain  houses  and  lands  originally  acquired  for  the  undertaking  of  the  com- 

S^y,  the  houses  having  been  lued  for  the  accommodation  of  their  servants ;  but 
r  some  yean  they  have  not  been  so,  and  have  been  let  tO:  strangers  on  the  ordi- 
Bvy  footing  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  railway  and  canal  assessor  has  in- 
dnded  the  rents  in  question  in  the  valuation  of  the  canaL  The  assessor  main- 
tained the  subjects  did  not  at  present  form  part  of  the  undei^taking  of  the 
crjmpany,  and  were  not  in  their  occupation^  The  Gommissipners  sustained 
the  agpeal.    (Gommissioners  right.    Gase  No.  18, 1859.) 

Railway  (Feuars  having  way-leave  of). — ^The  appellants  are  feuars  of  lands 
OD  which  are  Langloan  Ironworks.  In  the  feu  contract  the  perpetual  right  and 
t^TTitnde  of  using  a  railway,  and  the  use  and  servitude  of  groimd  to  double  it, 
>fe  granted  to  them.  They  are  to  maintain  the  railway.  For  this  servitude 
ipd  privilege,  they  are  to  pa^  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  L.50 ;  but  if  tho  supe- 
rior or  his  tenants  use  the  railway,  the  yearlv  rent  or  payment  is  to  be  reduced. 
^he  feu  oontaract  makes  provision  for  the  railway  being  sold  by  the  superior  to 
^public  company.  The  subject  is  entered  in  the  Valuation  RoU  ss  *  Way-leave 
^way;' the  superior  as  proprietor;  and  the  i^ppellanta  as  tenants.  TheGom- 
D^issionen  held  that  the  railway  was  assessable,  and  the  entry  in  the  Roll  was  in 
<iue  form.  (CommissionerB  right ;  but  the  appeUants  should  be  entered  as 
wcapiers.'    Case  No.  19, 1859.) 

Rnrr  (L19, 198.  ne  Commisgioners  considered  this  the/uU  and  fair  rent.) — 
|h«  appdlants  appealed  against  the  sssessor^s  entrv  of  the  value  of  a  house  at 
^'-^O,  on  the  ground  tliat  L.19,  19s.  was  the  actual  and  fuU  and  fair  rent  of  the 
P^<^*i^iKs-  The  sBsesBor  njd  that  it  was  obviously  »  L.20  house,  and  he  considered 
It  worth  that  som*    The  GommiaBionen  considered  Xj.19,  198.  the  full  and  fabr 
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rent  of  the  prenuBeB,  and  appointed  that  sum  to  be  entered  in  the  RoH    (Com- 
miaaioners  nght.    Case  No.  2(y,  1859.) 

New  Lease — Rent  Increased,— The  Valuation  Roll  is  for  the  year  fromlTbit- 
sunday  1860  to  Whitsunday  1861.  The  new  lease  is  for  nineteen  years,  and 
crops  from  and  after  Whitsunday  1869,  and  ^e  farm  is  arable.  The  first  year* 
rent  under  the  new  lease  is  L.130,  payable  half-yearly,  the  first  half  at  Martis- 
mas  1860,  and  the  other  at  Whitsunday  1861.  the  second  year's  rent  under  tk^ 
new  lease  is  L.170,  payable  half-yearly,  the  first  half  at  Martinmas  1861,  and 
the  second  at  Wliitsunday  1862,  and  so  on  during  the  remaining  years  of  lease. 
The  assessor  entered  the  second  yearns  rent  under  the  new  lease  in  the  Valnaticn 
Roll  for  tiiie  above  year  (L.170,  less  48.  ^.  of  a  deduction),  and  the  Gonuok- 
sioners  confirmed  the  assessment.  (Determinatkm  of  the  Ck>mmi88ioner8  wrong ; 
the  rent  to  be  entered  in  the  Roll  should  be  L.149,  17a.  9d. — ^the  mean  betv«ea 
the  rents  of  the  Ist  and  2d  years  of  the  lease.    Oaae  No.  21,  1860.) 

Occupier  of  Farm — Outgoing  and  Incoming  Tenants— Rerit  Increased.—!^  i 
cases  the  same  as  the  preceding,  excepting  that  the  occupants  are  new  tenanta, 
whose  leases  are  for  nineteen  years,  and  crops  from  Whitsunday  1860,  the  ivst 
payable  half-yearly,  the  first  half-year's  rent  at  Martinmas  1861,  and  the  secosd 
at  Whitsunday  1862.  Arranged  by  theparties,  that  the  decision  in  the  preced* ' 
ing  case  should  regulate  their  cases.  (The  mean  between  the  rents  under  thd 
old  lease  and  the  rent  under  the  new  lease  should  be  entered  in  the  BoH 
Case  No.  21,  1860.) 

Occupier  of  Farm — Outgoing  and  Incoming  Tenants — Bent  Increased.-- 
Similar  to  ^e  immediately  preoeding.  (Decision  the  same  as  preceding.  Case 
No.  22,  1860.) 

Occupier  of  Farm— GVam  Rent — Outgoing  and  Incoming  Tenant. — ^The  Vi- 
luation  Roll  is  for  the  year  from  Whitsunday  1860  to  Whiteunday  1861.  Tl» 
incoming  tenant's  first  crop  is  that  of  1860,  and  the  rent  is  partly  grain,  cm' 
vertible  by  the  fiars — not  struck  until  March  1861.  The  asseasor  entered  tLe 
incoming  tenant  in  the  Roll,  and  the  rent  according  to  his  lease,  bat  the  gnu& 
rent  calculated  according  to  the  fiars  of  crop  1859,  struck  March  1860.  Tbe 
Oommiasionen  afiirmed  the  assessoic's  valuation.  (The  Commissioners  ligbk 
Case  No.  23,  1860.) 

Coal — Fixed  Rent  L.SOO  or  Lordship  (Landlord  took  Lordship  preceding  jftsr, 
tJtough  less  than  the  fixed  Rent), — Coal-mine  let  on  lease  for  a  period  ks  than 
thirty-one  years.  The  rent  is  L.300,  or  in  the  landlord's  option  a  lordship.  The 
fixed  rent  ai  L.300  is  entered  in  Roll.  For  the  preceding  year  the  landlord  ac« 
cepted  L.188,  68.  lOd.,  being  the  lordship  in  full  of  the  rent  for  the  year;  and 
the  appellant  craved  that  that  sum  should  be  entered  in  the  Roll  for  the  present 
year,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  lordship  had  exceeded  the  fixed  rent,  the  amouot 
of  the  lordship  for  the  preceding  year  would  have  been  entered  in  the  RolL  h 
is  not  said  that  the  appellfloiit  would  accept  of  the  lordship  for  the  present  year. 
The  Commissioners  r^uced  the  rent  to  L.188,  6s.  lOd.  (The  QommisRJoPtgs 
wrong.    Case  No.  24, 1860.) 

Salmon  Fishings  {If  Rent  hy  Lease  fair  Annual  Vahte), — ^Hie  sidmon  fishings 
in  the  sea,  ex  adverse  of  the  Hrotherton  estate,  were  let  for  a  nnmbCT  of  yesR 
by  Mr  Scott,  the  proprietor  of  Brotherton,  while  the  fishings  were  regarded  as 
his,  to  Mr  Hector,  at  a  rent  of  L.25.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  Mr  Scott  obtained  a  lease  of  them  from  the  Crown 
for  tlSree  years,  at  a  rent  of  L.14.  The  assessor  entered  Mr  Scott  in  the  Roll  a£ 
proprietor,  and  the  value  of  the  fishings,  L.25.  The  Commissioners  directed  the 
Crown  to  be  entered  as  pFopiietor,  and  Mr  Scott  as  tenant,  at  the  rent  of  L.14. 
(The  fishinss  not  let  to  Mr  Scott  at  the  fair  annual  value.  Mr  Hector's  rent  of 
L.25  a  good  test  of  value.    Case  25,  186a) 

Farm  Rent — (Rent  above  a  certain  sum  to  be  laid  out  hi  Improvements  on 
Farm).— The  rent  of  the  farm  is  made  up  inter  aHa  of  100  b^k  of  oats  at  the 
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[ghfist  fiais  prices  of  the  county  of  Wigtown ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  when  the 
818  exceed  283.  per  boU,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  the  amount  which 
le  grain  rent  may  exceed  L.140,  but  such  amount  he  must  expend  in  building 
ouses  and  in  opening  drains  on  the  farm.  For  the  present  year  the  fiars  pricea 
'ere  such  as  to  bring  this  pui  of  the  lease  into  operation ;  but  the  landlord 
laintained  that  he  d3  not  receive  more  than  L.140  of  the  grain  rent  of  the 
LHD,  and  no  more  than  that  stun  should  be  entered  in  the  HoU  in  respect  of  the 
rain  renU  The  CommissionerB  held  that  the  sum  payable  by  the  lease,  inclttd- 
ig  the  whole  grain  rent,  should  be  entered  in  the  EoU.  (l^e  CommisBionera 
^t.    Case  No.  26,  1860.) 

Glebe — Quarry  {Practice  as  to  Valuing  Mines). — Qranite  quarry,  in  the 
r^be  of  Kirkmabreck,  is  worked  by  the  Liverpool  Dock  Commissioners.  They 
sy  tonnage  or  lordship  of  from  Is.  to  3d.  per  ton.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
etums  forma  an  accumulating  fund  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of 
eriton,  and  the  interest  of  that  fund  is  paid  to  the  minister  of  the  pariah.  He 
eceires  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  as  a  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  and 
imoyance  from  the  working  of  the  quarry. 

Tbe  minister,  heritors,  and  presbytery  of  Wigtown,  objected  to  the  quarry 
eng  valued  at  all,  as  a  glebe  is  an  inalienable  subject,  and  the  tonnage  is  the 
sice  paid  for  a  portion  of  the  glebe  carried  away ;  but  if  valued  at  all,  it  should 
centered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  at  no  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  paid  to  the 
Dinister.  The  heritors  of  Kirknoabreck  and  presbytery  of  Wigtown  are  entered 
D  the  column  of  '  Proprietor '  in  the  Roll,  and  the  sum  paid  by  the  Dock  Com-^ 
Bi^oners  last  year  is  entered  as  the  value  for  the  current  year. 

The  Commissioners  held  that  the  quarry  was  correctly  entered  in  the  Holl« 
[Bight,  adding  in  the  column  of  ^  Propriet(»-,'  the  wcuids  '*'  as  holding  in  trust 
K)r  the  benefice  of  Kirkmabreck.'    Case  No.  27,  1860.) 

Rent  (L.19,  Ss. ;  hut  Tenant,  by  Lease,  to  Insure  the  Premises).— The  appel- 
Itnt  has  a  lease  of  the  inn  and  farm  of  Monymusk  for  twelve  years.  By  ^e 
tease  the  rent  of  the  house,  yard,  and  offices  is  L.19,  5s.,  and  the  kind,  L.126. 

When  the  bouseniuty  was  first  imposed  in  1851,  ike  inn  was  charged  on 
UO  of  annual  value.  On  appeal  it  was  reduced  to  L.20,  which  has  continued 
erer  since.  The  inn  and  farm  was  then  let  as  one  subject,  at  L.141^  5e.  of 
Jttrly  rent. 

The  ttBeasor  has  entered  in  the  Boll  the  inn  at  L.20,  and  the  farm  at  L.125y 
^  It  appeared  from  a  copy  of  the  lease  transmitted  by  the  Commissioners, 
^t  the  tenant  was  bound  to  keep  the  premises  insured  to  the  extent  of  L.600. 
^  CommisBiouers  decided  that  the  lease  should  regulate  the  entries  in  the 
Kullviz.,  L.19,  5s.  for  the  inn,  and  L.126  for  the  farm.  (Wrong,  in  respect 
tbat  by  the  lease  the  subjects  are  lejb,  not  merely  for  the  money  stipulated  for, 
wi  for  tbe  further  consideration  of  the  tenant  insuring  the  premises.  Case 
2^0. 2S,  1860.) 

Proprietor — Crofter  (House  built  by  Crofter  subsequent  to  entry). — Lord 
uivat  let  a  croft  of  land  for  nineteen  years  at  the  rent  of  L.8, 10s.,  which 
^as  the  foil  aanoal  value  at  the  time.  The  crofter  had  since  erected  a  house 
^  the  croft  at  his  own  expense,  one  end  of  which  he  occupies  as  a  dwelling- 
°(^^  and  the  other  as  a  carpenter's  workshop  and  a  shop  for  the  retail  of  petty 
,^l[^)c«ne8.  There  was  no  house  on  the  croft  at  the  time  of  entrv  under  the  lease. 
Ijte  aneaBor  entered  Lord  Lovat  as.  proprietor  of  the  croft  ^md  house  at  the  value 
^[  L.U,  10s.  The  Commissioners  held  that  L.8,  lOs.  was  the  rent  or  value  of 
^  sabjectB  in  terms  of  the  Act.  (The  Commissioners  right.  Case  No.  29, 
l»60.) 

Mills  akd  Factories— Man^'on  Houses. — ^The  appeUants  are  owners  of  a  silk 
****«rjr  at  Govan,  Glasgow,  which  is  valued  by  the  assessor  at  L.497.  The 
AppeUants  alleged,  that  U  the  factory  were  valued  on  the  same  fndnciple  as  the 
I^Beaors  value  mansion-houses — ^wluch  principle  was,  what  they  would  rent  at 
^'^  7ttr  to  year— auch  factories  as  than  would  be  entered  at  nothing,  as  no 
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one  would  fit  up  machineiy  upon  a  letting  Ifrom  year  to  year.  The 
charged  factories  at  a  cc^rtain  jter  centage  on  the  cost,  which  the  appdJiats 
objected  to,  unless  mansion-houses  were  assessed  on  the  same  princt]^.  The 
assessor  maintained  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Ck>mmis8bnerB  to  eotcf- 
tain  the  appellants*  objection  to  the  valuation  of  their  factory,  which  was  &3i 
that  it  was  too  high,  but  that  other  kinds  of  heritages  in  other  parte  of  the  coos- 
try  were  too  low. 

The  Gommissionen,  not  regarding  the  valuation  as  b^ond  the  fair  ansi!^ 
value  of  the  subjects,  refused  the  appeal  (The  CommisBicmers  right.  C^se 
No.  30,  1861.) 

Woods — Shootings  Let — The  I^ord  Forbes  is  assessed  for  the  woods  and  pbn- 
talions  forming  part  of  subjecte  in  the  parishes  of  Auchindoir  and  TnllyneB^ 
and  Forbes.  His  lordship  has  let  the  mansion-house  of  Litdewood  Park,  aLd 
the  shootings  over  his  whole  farms,  plantations,  and  moor-groonds  in  the  abon 
parishes.  The  plantation  and  moor-grounds  were  not  to  be  let  to  tenants  fcr 
pasture,  nor  was  grass-cutting  to  be  allowed. 

The  apf)ellant  maintained  that  the  value  of  the  ground  as  pasture  was  inclnddl 
in  the  rent  for  the  shootings,  as  he  had  to  abandon  the  right  to  let  for  pasture 
in  order  to  get  a  higher  shooting  rent. 

The  assessor  maintained  that  there  are  two  distinct  subjects  charged  by  ihe  \ 
Act — ^woods  according  to  their  value  for  grazing  in  their  natural  state,  ani  - 
shootings  when  let.  Both  subjecte  and  values  exist  in  the  present  case.  Tbe  •, 
shooting  rent  is  in  addition  to  the  grazing  value  of  the  subjects — as  in  the  ca»  ' 
of  agricultural  renta — ^where  there  is  a  shooting  rent  when  the  shootings  are  | 
let  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  rent. 

The  Commissioners  relieved  the  appellant.  (The  Oommiasioners  wrong ;  bat 
in  respect  Lord  Forbes  is  not  sole  beneficial 'occupant,  he  should  be  charged  iritk 
only  two-thirds  of  the  value.    Caae  No.  31, 1861.) 

Salmon  Fishinqs  in  RiVER.~The  salmon  fishings  of  Knoydart  are  entered  aft 
L.10.  They  were  in  the  proprietor's  own  occupation,  and  were  never  let  in  so 
far  as  he  knew.  He  alleged  they  were  worthless ;  but  maintained,  that  aoconi- 
ing  to  the  42d  section,  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  revenue  being  derived  frosi 
them  that  they  are  to  be  included  among  lands  and  heritages 'for  valuation. 

The  assessor  stated  that  the  fishings  1^  been  let  to  a  tenant  some  years  a^\ 
and  had  also  been  let  with  the  shootings.  But  he  maintained  that  the  provi* 
sion  as  to  revenue  being  derived  applied  to  copse  and  underwood,  and  not  to 
fishings. 

The  Commissioners  directed  the  entry  to  be  struck  out.  (The  ComimasioBes 
wrong.    Case  No.  82,  1861.) 

Mineral  Lease  tor  Twenty-one  Year&— iSwifef  for  Increase  of  JR^f.— Cer- 
tain minerals  belonging  to  appellant  are  valued  at  L.311,  3s.  They  are  let  to 
Barclay  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  L.200,  and  Barclay  underlet 
them  to  Dixon  and  Co.  for  L.811,  3s. 

The  Commissioners  held  the  rent,  and  not  the  sub-rent,  to  be  the  criterion  cf 
yearly  value,  and  restricted  the  valuation  acoordinglv :  and  that  the  prindpai 
tenant  ought  to  be  taxed  on  the  difference  between  the  rent  and  sub-rent ;  but 
for  this  there  was  no  provision  in  the  statute,  excepting  in  the  case  of  leases  d 
upwards  of  thirty-one  years ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  leases  of  ordinary  duratioo. 
suiplus  rent  actually  paid  is  lost  for  asseasable  purposes.  (The  Commisioneis 
right.    Case  No.  38,  1861.) 

Salmon  Fishings  in  tHE  Sea — Shores-^Proprietar—^Let  hf  Crown,  hut  not  at 
fair  annual  value.) — Mr  Scott  of  Brotherton  appealed  against  being  entered  ss 
proprietor  of  the  salmon  fishings  in  the  sea,  ex  adverso  of  the  Brotherton  estate, 
at  tne  value  of  L.25. 

The  fishings  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  him  ;  but  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  they  belong^  to  the  Crown.  Mr  Scott  obtained  a  lease  of 
them  from  the  Crown  for  three  years  at  a  rent  of  L.14,  but  he  had  let  them 
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wiiile  he  was  regarded  as  proprietor  of  them  at  a  rent  of  L.25,  and  they  were 
Btill  sublet  at  that  rent  by  him.  The  jadges  in  the  Case  No.  25  held  that  they 
were  not  let  by  the  Crown  to  Mr  Scott  at  the  fair  annual  value,  and  that  the 
sub-rent  of  L.25  was  a  good  test  of  the  value.  The  appellant  maintained  that 
the  rent  above  L.14  was  got  for  the  use  of  the  shores  and  other  conveniences, 
which  bebnged  to  him,  for  carrying  on  the  fishings,  and  therefore  that  his  lease 
was  for  a  bond  fide  rent.  Accordmgly,  he  was  willing  to  be  entered  as  pro- 
prietor for  the  rent  above  L.14. 

The  CommiaBioneTB  directed  the  Crown  to  be  entered  as  proprietors,  and  the 
lent  to  be  entered  at  L.25. 

.V.J?.— The  Commissioners  stated  that  the  decision  in  this  case  would  decide 
nine  other  cases.     (The  Commissioners  right.     Case  34,  1861.) 

Lease  of  Faru — {If  Lease  for  fourteen  years  and  a  Life^  having  endured  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  he  a  iease  above  twenty-one  years.) — The  appellant  is 
entered  as  proprietor  of  the  farm  of  Banchor,  and  the  value  is  entered  at  L.150. 
He  became  tenant  of  the  farm  at  Whitsunday  1835,  under  a  lease  from  Miss 
M'Pheraon  of  Belleville,  at  the  rent  of  L.92,  the  terms  of  the  lease  being  for  the 
ipace  of  fourteen  years  and  the  life  of  the  appellant.  The  appellant  has  already 
wi  possession  under  the  lease  for  upwards  oi  twenty-six  years ;  and  the  assessor 
naintained  that  the  appellant  must  be  held  as  proprietor,  on  the  ground  that 
Ihe  stipulated  endurance  of  the  lease  is  above  twenty-one  years,  or  on  the 
ground  of  being  lif  erenter. 

The  Commissioners  directed  Miss  MTherson  to  be  substituted  for  the  appel- 
lant as  proprietor,  and  the  value  to  be  stated  at  L.92.  (The  Commissioners 
right.    Case  No.  35,  1861.) 
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CHAIR  OF  CIVIL  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Jurisprudence, 

^itu—There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  none  of  the  candidates  for  this  Chair 
^  any  right  to  get  it.  They  are  all  excellent  men,  and  may  have  a  good  know- 
^  of  the  subject,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  they  have  never  done  any- 
feing  to  prove  it.  The  Faculty  is  in  a  fix  between  confessing  that  they  have 
i^jbody  fit  for  the  of&ce,  and  the  risk  of  filling  it  with  incompetence.  In  these 
^umstances,  various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  helping  them  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

1-  The  proposal  to  go  to  England,  or  elsewhere  furth  of  Scotland,  for  a  Pro- 
^tssor,  I  look  upon  as  simply  absurd.  The  class  is  introductory  to  the  I^w  of 
Scotland,  and  tne  Professor  must  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  both  systems. 

2.  It  is  said,  '  Of  course  none  of  us  know  very  much  about  Civil  Law,  because 
there  is  no  temptation  to  devote  ourselves  to  its  special  cultivation ;  but  let  us 
appoint  the  man  best  able  to  get  it  up  in,  say,  a  couple  of  years  or  so,* 

This  is  a  very  feasible  suggestion  ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  acted  on,  the  appoint- 
ment must  be  given  to  a  man  who  can  read  French  and  German  fluently,  and 
is  acquainted  with  Civil  Law  as  at  present  taught  in  the  great  continental 
|<^Wb.  A  mere  facility  in  reading  the  Latin  works  of  Voet,  V  innius,  and  the 
l^Uch  commentators,  will  no  longer  do.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings 
cf  Domat,  Puchta,  Savigny,  and  Vaugeroud,  would  look  upon  a  Professor  who 
l^iuired  to  rely  on  these  old  Scotch  favourites,  with  unmitigated  contempt, 
^^^^ore,  a  reputation  for  mere  classical  scholarship,  standing  by  itself,  ought 
^  to  secnre  the  appointment. 
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But  though  thffte  are  many  men  in  thig  Factilty  whoae  aj^oiatmeat  mold  b» 
m  perfectly  iafe  measure,  there  k  a  sttong  preiudice  against  scademiGsl  c&cei 
which  prevents  them  eoming  forward.  Som^ow  a  FrafesBor,  he  he  the  nod 
learned  of  men,  is  never  anything  bat  a  Professor.  He  is  never  made  a  Judge 
or  a  Sheriff.  Agents  look  upon  mm  as  hatving  a  sort  of  divided  allegiance;  aod 
the  businesB  for  whioh  he  is  so  well  qualified  passes  his  door,  to  a  coansei  vb» 
can  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  practice. 

Now,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  wanted,  in  the  presoit  posture  of  affsin  is 
something  that  will  nnxlify,  as  far  as  possible,  this  latter  objection  to  taking  tU 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  give  full  opportunity  to  the  new  Profeasor,  of  gei- 
tinff  the  subject  thott>ughly  Up.    This  can  only  be  done  by  dividing  the  chiir 
and  its  emoluihents  among  three  or  more  persons,— one  taking,  for  ezsinpfe, 
the  History  of  the  Roman  Law  and  Roman  rroceas ;  another  the  Roman  U* 
of  Persons  and  of  Succession;  a  third  the  Roman  Law  of  Contracts  and  01^ 
gations.    Their  duties,  if  confined  to  the  delivery  of  a  dozen  lectures  or  sl, 
would  not  interfere  with  their  practice,  and  the  attempt  to  master  their  sevenl 
departments  would  not  be  stich  a  desperate  effort  as  the  getting  up  of  the  vbok 
of  the  Civil  Law,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  must  be  tau^t  in  such  a  school  m 
Hke  Uxiiversitv  of  Edinburgh.    If  it  takes  ten  men  to  make  a  pin,  why  shooH 
it  not  take  three  to  prepare  a  good  course  of  lectures  on  so  vast  a  subject? 
The  Germans  do  things  in  this  way,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  their  gre&t  s^. 
cess.    Where  we  have  only  one  Professor  they  will  have  at  least  a  dozen,  eve] 
one  6f  them  with  Uie  suDJect  so  completely  at  his  finger  ends,  that  he  vi 
lecture  for  hours  at  a  time  without  a  single  note.    At  aU  events,  I  submit  ihn 
if  a  permanent  arrangement  of  this  kind  cannot  be  effected,  the  Chair  for  ^Mt 
years  ought  to  be  put  into  commission  in  the  mode  proposed. — I  am,  etc. 

A  COUKTBT  BBOTHin. 
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Foreign  6ill.— The  duty  of  cancelling  the  stamp  affixed  to  a  fordgn  bill  d 
exchange  is  equally  imposed  both  on  the  holder  and  the  transferee  of  such  i 
bill  by  17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  85,  sec.  5.  Where,  therefore,  defendant  sold  to  plaintd 
a  number  of  foreign  bills  of  Exchange,  of  which  the  stamps  were  not  canoelM 
both  parties  being  ignorant  of  the  deficiency  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  it  vii 
held,  per  Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Keating  J.  (dissentUnie  Williams,  J.),  that  on  dis 
covering  the  uiistake,  plaintiff  could  not  recover  from  defendant  the  price  p^ 
for  the  bills,  as  upon  a  failHire  of  consideration,  both  parties  being  eqaally  ii 
fault.  The  claim  to  have  the  money  returned  was  not  made  till  more  thiiBi 
vear  after  the  sale  of  the  bills  took  place ;  and  it  was  held,  jter  Curiam^  that  efd 
had  the  action  lain,  the  plaintiS  iuui  lost  his  right  to  maintain  it  by  reason  d 
the  delay.  Semble^  per  Williams,  J.,  that  if  the  bills  had  been  returned  to  tht 
defendant,  he  might  as  holder  have  sued  the  acceptors,  though  he  might  bafi 
been  unable  to  transfer  the  bills  so  as  to  have  made  them  avai&ble  in  the  haaJ 
of  another- person.  'In  that  case,  I  think  that,  in  truth,  the  defendant  is  mere!] 
remitted  to  the  condition  of  being  the  holder  of  the  bill,  of  which,  by  reason  c 
his  own  neglect  to  caAicel  the  stamp,  he  has,  in  the  result,  never  legally  ceasei 
to  be  the  holder.  And  no  injustice  is  done  to  him  thereby,  if  he  is  so  remitta 
without  any  injiirious  delay.  In  the  present  case,  however,  I  agree  with  tU 
rest  of  the  Court  in  thinking  that  the  action  is  not  maintainable,  because  tb 
vendee  of  the  biU  neglects,  for  an  unreasonable  time,  to  return  it  to  Um 
vendor.— (Poofcy  V.  Brotvn,  Bl  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134.) 

Attestation. — ^Where  the  attestation  clause  was  written  by  the  testator,  asc 
read  over  and  acknowledged  by  him  in  the  pseaence  of  the  two  attesting  wit 
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>aa»  Mm  ihegr  ealMcribed  their  sames,  and  his  name  in,  tk^  Mlj  of  iko 
ir^Mon  drase  was  the  onlj  ngnature  to  the  wiU,  the  Court  held  tha*  the 
villivdalx  executed.  Sir  C.  Cresewell :  I  think  I  must  treat  the  name  of  the 
^^I^Bed,  as  written  by  him  in  the  attestation  clause,  aa  his  ^gmvture,  under  the 
p^^^zDistaooeB,  he  haying  called  on  these  persons  to  attest.  That  is  a  proof  that 
viDteeded  it  as  his  signature,  and  that  the  clause  that  foUows  must  be  con- 
ii«d  aa  a  memorandum  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  his  will.  I 
•1  thenfore,  grant  probate.— (/»  ike  Goods  of  Walker,  81  L.  J.,  Pr.  62.) 

hFiST.—To  a  declaration  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  defendant  pleaded 
.aucy,  to  which  plaintiff  replied,  on  equitable  grounds,  that,  at  the  time  ol. 
c^tnctinff  the  debt,  defendant,  knowing  his  true  age,  falsely  and  fraudulently 
^^Foeoted  that  he  was  of  full  age,  whereby  plaintifr(having  no  knowledge  ana 
^^^  of  knowledge  as  to  the  d^ndant's  age)  was  induced  to  enter  into  the 
ntzart  and  supply  the  goods.  Relocation  held  bad  as  a  departure ;  Kod  also 
■  ^  Alleging  facts  to  avoid  the  defendant's  plea,  on  equitable  grounds,  within 
•8^  section  oi  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854.  Cockbum,  C.  J. : 
i^Bij  well  be  that,  in  respect  of  the  fraud,  equity  would  have  afforded  some 
tr.  cff  relief,  but  that  is  simply  relief  founded  on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  and  in 
ttbe  cases  which  were  or  can  be  cited,  the  suit  was  against  the  infant  in  respect 
y  fraud.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  clearly,  that  the  decisions  in  equity 
W  tovch  the  matter,  nor  show  that  fraud  is  ah  answer  to  a  plea  of  infemcy, 
*^  both  in  kw  and  equity,  ie  a  defence  to  any  proceeding  on  the  ecAtractb 
^^•rUat  y.  Welit,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  67.) 

^cnvQiG  Stolen  Goods.— A  wife,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  with* 
*^  lis  knowledge,  receiyed  stolen  goods,  and  paid  money  on  account  of  them. 
^  thief  and  husband  afterwards  met.  The  latter  then  learnt  that  the  goods 
J-e  stolen,  and  he  agreed  on  the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  them,  an(r|)aid 
^  bahnce  to  the  thief ;  and  it  was  held,  that,  on  these  facts,  the  husband  might 
^ccQTicted  oi  reoeiying  the  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen. — (12.  y.  Wood^ 
'^t31LJ.,M.Ca.91.) 

^ARD  Beer  Hocse.— Although,  under  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  61,  justices  haye  a 
7^^  u  to  whether  they  will  grant  licensee  to  persons  keeping,  or  about  to 
^,  ions,  alehouses,  and  yiotnalling-houses,  to  sell  exciseable  liquors,  that  dis- 
1^  most  be  exercised  in  a  reasonable  manner ;  and,  therefore,  justioeB  cannot 
^general  resolution  determine  not  to  renew  the  licenses  of  all  such  persons 
**"  ihaH  not  consent  to  take  out  an  Excise  license  for  the  sale  of  spirits  in  addi- 
^  to  tlie  license  tar  the  sale  of  beer.-— (i2.  y.  SylvesUr,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ga.  98.) 

J'aiBTER.PABTT. — ^By  a  memorandum  of  charter-party,  dated  London,  the 
r*<i  October  1860,  phuntiff's  ship  was  chartered  to  defendant  as  follows :  *  It 
tjlisdaj  mutually  agreed  between  A.  B.,  owner  of  the  good  ship  or  yesseL 
^  the  M.,  of  420  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  and 
*  £•  of  London,  merchant,  that  the  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch,  strong,  and 
yj'^y  fitted  and  ready  for  the  voyage,  shall,  with  all  possible  despatch,  pro- 
'"idirot  to  Newport,  Monmouthshire,'  etc.  On  the  16th  of  October,  the  ship 
^^  y.,  and,  under  fayourable  circumstances,  would  haye  reached  the  docks 
"uagterdam  in  twelve  hours  more  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  wind  and  the  ab* 
^  of  steam-tug  power,  she  did  not  reach  the  docks  till  the  23d  of  October. 
^  ^Miarged  her  cargo  with  all  noestble  despatch,  was  immediately  made  ready 
2^  '^^  without  any  delay  sailed  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  proceeded 
^  to  Newport,  where  she  arrived  on  the  Ist  of  December.  Defendant  re- 
^^to  load  the  ship  as  he  had  engaged  to  do  by  the  charter-party.  In  an 
jffttii  brought  against  him  for  such  refusal,  it  was  held,  by  Oockbum,  C.  J., 
-"'«pton,  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  in  accordance  with  Dimech  y.  Corlett,  12  Moore, 
r*  -*•  1^,  that  the  words,  '  now  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam,'  did  not  amount 
^^^OBditioii  precedent,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover :  by 
""^t!*^,  J.,  ui  aooordaafie  with  OUioe  y.  Booker,  17  L.  J.,  Ex.  SI,  that  aa 
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the  ship  was  not  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  as  alleged  in  the  charter-party,  ths 
defendant  was  entitled  to  succeed.— (jBeAn  v.  Bumess^  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  73.) 

Specific  Performance. — ^Where,  by  reason  of  one  of  several  vendors  becoia- 
ing  of  unsound  mind  before  the  purchase-money  is  paid,  a  suit  for  specific  per- 
formance becomes  necessary,  no  costs  of  the  suit  will  be  given  on  eiibei  side.- 
{Cresswell  v.  Haines,  31  L.  J,,  Ch.  237.) 

Manslaughter. — ^A  young  woman,  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  andui* 
married,  and  who  usually  supported  herself  by  her  own  labour,  being  pregna&L 
and  about  to  be  confinea,  returned  to  the  house  of  her  stepfather  and  moth'::. 
The  girl  was  taken  in  labour  (the  stepfather  being  absent  at  his  work).  Tae 
mother  did  not  take  ordinary  care  to  prociure  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  thougk 
she  could  have  cot  one,  had  she  chosen ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  vantd 
such  assistance,  the  daughter  died  in  her  confinement.  There  was  no  evidaix 
that  her  mother  had  any  means  of  paying  for  the  services  of  the  midwife.  It 
was  held,  there  was,  under  the  circiunstances,  no  legal  duty  on  the  part  of  tk 
mother  to  call  in  a  midwife,  and  consequently  no  such  breach  of  duty  aa  ^ 
render  her  liable  to  be  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  her  daughter.-^/uT. 
Shepherd,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  102.) 

Trust  for  Creditors. — J.  M.,  a  trader,  executed  a  deed  of  inspectorship,  vA 
directed  the  inspectors  to  manage  and  get  in  his  estate,  and  divide  the  aam^ 
instalments  for  the  benefit  of  luis  creditors.  It  recited  that  J.  M.  owed  W.  m 
Co.,  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  L.1218,  and  that  they  had  taken  proceedings  ii 
bankruptcy,  but  that  the  same  had  been  abandoned  on  the  guarantee  of  some  d 
the  persons  who  were  appointed  inspectors  to  pay  the  amount  found  doe  on  tbi 
bill  oy  arbitration.  Among  his  creditors  were  W.  and  Co.  for  L.3336,  for  i 
trade  debt.  The  deed  provided,  among  many  other  things,  that  the  iospectod 
might  do  all  necessary  acts  for  carrying  into  effect  the  arranc^ement  respectiif 
the  L.1218  bill,  and  should  pay  W.  and  Co.  whatever  might  be  found  d^\ 
there  were  also  provisions  for  the  indemnity  of  the  inspectors,  and  for  contribi 
tions  by  the  creditors  for  the  same.  W.  and  Co.  executed  the  deed  for  the  dell 
of  L.S336  only.  Before  the  estate  was  whoUy  realized,  the  first  instalment  be- 
came  due,  and  an  award  was  made  in  favour  of  W.  and  Co.  for  the  amc>Q^ 
claimed  on  the  bill  of  exchange.  The  inspectors,  not  having  money  in  hasj 
borrowed  money  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  paid  the  whole  L.1218  awarded 
The  estate  turned  out  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  inspectors  filed  a  bill  agaios 
the  creditors  who  had  executed  the  deed  for  contribution.  A  decree  was  niii 
at  the  Bolls  in  the  plaintiffs^  favour,  and  an  account  was  directed  against  Om 
several  defendants  in  respect  of  their  several  debts  in  the  pleadings  mentioned 
W.  and  Co.  appealed ;  and,  on  appeal,  it  was  held  (by  declaration),  that  ff 
and  Co.  stood,  in  respect  ta  the  bill  of  exchange,  as  mere  strangers  to  the  d^ 
and  that  they  were  liable  to  contribute  in  respect  of  the  debt  of  L.3336  oulv.- 
(Cheesebrough  v.  Wright,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  226.> 

Divorce. — ^A  husband  who  consents  that  his  wife  should  leave  his  house  &a 
take  up  her  residence  with  a  paramour,  because  she  refuses  to  comply  wltii  It 
desire  that  she  should  give  up  the  improper  intimacy,  is  not  guilty  of  conni^'ii^ce 
Sir  C.  Cresswell :  By  connivance  I  understand  the  willing  consent  of  the  bc$ 
band ;  that  the  husband  gives  a  willing  consent  to  the  act,  ^though  he  mar  to 
be  an  accessory  before  the  fact ;  that  although  he  does  not  take  an  active  st< 
towardsprocuring  it  to  be  done,  he  gives  a  willing  consent  and  desires  it  to  b 
done.  What  the  man  desired  was,  not  that  the  act  shoidd  be  done,  but  that  sb 
should  not  torment  him  by  keeping  up  an  intimacy  with  this  character  and » 
the  same  time  living  w^ith  him  as  Ms  wife,  and  that  she  should  give  up  the  c^ 
or  the  other. — {Harris  v.  Harris  and  the  Queen^s  Proctor,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M 
69.) 

Succession  Duty.  —The  words  of  section  17  apply  to  all  contracts,  and  exerop 
th^m  from  duty ;  and  the  funds  of  a  tontlncf  becoming  divisible  axe  within  titfJ 
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Kdna,  80  that  the  Cvovn  is  not  entitled  to  duty ;  snch  division,  however,  would 
yst  affect  asy  devolntion  or  dispofiition  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  In 
ie  case  of  a  father  who  had  an  oecribed  for  one  share  in  the  tontine  in  the  names 
>t'  ha  three  infant  children,  two  of  whom  died  before  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
te the  Court  decided  that  there  was  no  succession  at  all  in  the  surviving  child, 
^  look  in  his  own  right  only  that  which  had  been  given  to  him  before  the  Act 
'f^  into  operation.  Lord  Justice  Turner :  The  17th  clause  of  the  Act  is  to  the 
fgilowiug  effect:—'  That  no  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  any  person  should 
mite  the  relation,  of  predecessor  and  successor  between  the  insurers  and  the 
i^tOTdi  OF  between  the  insurers  and  any  assignee  of  the  assured ;  and  no  bond 
'^contiact  made  by  any  person  bona  fide  iot  valuable  consideration  in  monev  or 
^.jceyj  worth,  for  the  payment  of  money  or  money^s  worth  after  the  death  of 
isT  other  person,  should  create  the  relation  of  pedecessor  and  successor  between 
^•ii  peison  making  such  bond  or  contract  and  the  person  to  or  with  whom  the 
hae  should  be  m»de ;  but  that  any  disposition  or  devolution  of  the  money  pay- 
4^  jnder  such  policy,  bond,  or  contract,  if  otherwise  such  as  in  itself  under  the 
Act  to  create  succession,  should  be  deemed  to  do  so.'  We  have  here,  therefore, 
t  i^ct  enactment  that  a  contract  hona  fide  for  valuable  consideration,  in 
5":^  or  money's  worth,  for  the  payment  of  money  or  money's  worth  after  the 
^  of  another  person^  shall  not  create  the  relation  of  '  predecessor'  ax^d  '  ^uc- 
*c?'  between  the  contracting  parties ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  cannot 
M  in  respect  of  what  arises  simply  and  merely  from  the  contract ;  and  that 
J  vas  what  was  intended  by  the  Legi^ture,  is,  I  think,,  more  plain  when  it  is 
■erred  that  strict  provision  is  made  for  the  duty  attaching  upon  any  disposi- 
^3  or  devolution  of  the  monies  payable  under  the  contract,  thus  pointedly 
■^g  the  distinction  between  the  disposition  created  by  the  contract  and  the 
Vftition  of  the  monies  payable  under  the  contract. — (Old field  v.  Preston^  81 
I-J.,Ch.256.)  "^^ 

,  -fEcinc  Performance. — A  shareholder  in  a  public  company  applied  to  the 
^i'tttore  for  an  allotment  of  new  shares,,  which  they  were  authorized  to  issue, 
^  sigiied  an  undertaking  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  that  might  be 
»-ctt^  to  him,  to  pay  the  calls  thereon  when  due,  and  to  sign  the  articles  of 
^fttiation  when  required.  The  shares  applied  for  were  duly  allotted ;  and  in 
<t:  notification  of  sdlotment  he  was  informed  that  the  articles  of  association 
*^  be  signed  by  him,  and  in  default  thereof  the  shares  and  deposit  would  be 
•Veiled  to  the  company.  The  articles  of  association  contained  np  clause 
^^bcniing  the  forfeiture  of  the  shares  for  such  a  cause.  The  allottee  having 
J-inad  to  sign  the  articles  of  association,  or  to  pay  th^  calls  which  were  from 
j-sse  to  time  made  upon  the  shares,  the  company  filed  a.  bill  for  specific  per- 
^ntiDcc  of  the  undeAaking  contained  in  his  application  for  the  shares  j  but  it 
^  held,  on  appeal,  that  the  contract  had  been  varied  by  the  notification  of 
i^.inent,  and  that  the  bill  could  not  be  sustained.  The  company  having 
'%ed  filing  their  bill  for  two  years  after  the  allottee's  refusal  to  sign  the 
'f^o,  it  was  held,  on  appeal,  that  such  delay  was  not  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
Nctiff'g  case.  The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  he  knew  of  no  case, 
-^  did  he  think  it  a  doctrine  that  would  be  warranted  by  any  kind  ol  reason, 
'Ut  when  there  was  a  contract  capable  of  being  specifically  performed,  con- 
'-aided,  ay,  on  the  5th  of  March  1869,  and  followed  up  by  repeated  appli- 
^^^  for  the  performance  of  that  contract  by  the  party  who  then  sought  to 
^^  it— the  first  application  being  on  the  18th  of  May  1859,  and  the  second 
^Much  1860,  besides  other  applications  aUeged  in  the  bill  without  date,  and 
'^  bill  itself  being  filed  on  the  8th  of  May  1861-— there  was  any  delay  or 
^  l^oeKence,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  should  disentitle  him  to  the  inter- 
Ktion  of  this  Court,  if  it  were  in  other  respects  a  fit  case  for  specific  perform- 
^*— (^Ae  Oriental  Inland  Steam  Company  (Limited)  v,  Briggs,  31  L.  J.,  Ch. 

^AKKEBsmp.— A  firm  was  established  to  work  a  mine ;  each  partner,  after 
^^^1  vaa  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  share,  which  the  continuing  partners  were 
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at  libcrtsr  to  purdiaae.  The  firat  pftrtner  gave  notice  to  adl  his  duure;  ik 
aecond  partner  afterwards  became  a  caDfirmed  lunatic ;  and  the  third  piitaa 
ihea  purchaaed  the  share  of  the  first,  and  filed  his  bill  for  a  disBolnticm  d  tht 
partnership.  The  committee  of  the  lunatic  then  filed  a  cross-bill,  and  isBitei 
upon  tJie  dauae  of  pre-emption,  and  a  right  to  participate  in  the  porehsae.  It 
was  held,  the  partners  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  cany  on  busiDfiBB  vitii  i 
lunatic  or  his  committees ;.  that  the  partnership  must  be  dusolved ;  that  noboe 
of  sale  by  one  partner  to  the  other  b^ore  his  lunacy  was  sufficient  to  bind  hi 
comnii^tees,  and  determine  any  right  of  pre-emption ;  but  that  the  real  Talae  d 
the  undertaking  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  sale  of  the  whole  as  a  grangooB- 
oem.  The  Master  <d  the  BoUs :  The  difficulties  are  these :-— It  is  imposBiUeliff 
the  Court  to  compel  a  party  to  carry  on  a  partnership  with  the  oommitteesof  i 
lunatic  if  he  ia  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expense,  or  have  a  Y(»ce  in  the  ma&a^ 
ment,  should  th^re  be  any  c(mteBt  between  than,  to  hare  erery  queslioQ  de(a* 
mined  oontentiously  in  ^  Court  of  Chancery,  with  the  chance  of  an  appal 
I  will  Ycnture  to  say,  that  if  a  share  in  a  mine  were  to  be  put  up  for  auctka, 
with  the  information  that  it  was  to  be  cairied  on  in  partnenhip  with  the  (xn^ 
mittees  of  a  lunatic,  nobody  would  bid  for  vL^-'^Eowlands  ▼.  Javeau,  and  Wi^ 
Uama  y.  Eomlands,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  265.) 

Trust  awo  Teustee. — A  bill  was  filed  by  a  married  lady,  by  her  next  frieni 
seeking  the  removal  of  a  tiiustee  of  her  marriage  settlement,  under  tlie  trusUcl 
which  she  was  entitled  for  life  to  the  third  part  o(  the  property  settled,  on  tbi 
ground  of  dissensions  between  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  aH 
harmoniously  together,  and  the  Master  of  the  Qolls  made  a  decree  for  the  re 
moval  of  the  trustee  and  the  appointment  of  another ;  but,  upon  appeal,  thi 
Lords  Justice  reversed  thajb  part  of  the  decree,  without  prejudica  to  any  qu»> 
tion,  whether  the  trustee  should  or  should  not  at  ^me  future  time  be  dischugei 
from  his  office, — ^their  Lordships  considering  ijb  to  be  the  duty  <d  liie  Coon  tt 
ascertain  to  whom  such  dissensions  were  attribu^le. 

A  settlement  contained  a  covenant  by  the  intended  husband  and  wife,  M 
the  wife^s  after-acquired  property  should  be  conveyed  and  tnms£erred  to  tJn 
trustees  when  the  same  was  of  the  value  of  L.^OO.  The  lady^s  grandmothccji 
after  the  settlement,  made  her  will  (reciting  tlie  fact  of  the  settlement),  lif 
which  she  gave  the  wife  cei^tain  specified  chattels  and  effects,  and  gave  kai 
residuary  real  and  personal  estate  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  sell,  and  to  haai 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlemei^t  u^n  the  trusta  of  the  6am& 
It  was  held,  the  value  of  the  lady>  interest  in  the  residue  was  not  to  be  inclod^ 
in  the  estimate  of  value,  because  it  was  not  so  given  as  to  be  capable  of  aettJa' 
ment,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  covenant ;  and  as  to  tne  chattels,  tin 
question  of  value  must  depend  on  the  result  of  inquiry. — (Farst^r  y.  Iktvies^  t\ 
L.  J.,  Ch.  276.) 

Marruqe  Settlement.-t-A.  became  a  Vt^rtj  to  a  settlement,  executed  oo  tk 
marriage  of  his  nephew,  and  granted  to  the  intended  wife  an  annuity,  to  ci«i' 
mence  after  his  death,  charged  pn  lands  of  which  1^  declared  himself  entitled  at 
law  or  in  equity  to  an  estate  in  fee-simple.  He  gave  her  a  power  of  distrainiog 
on  these  lands  for  the  annuity  ^subject,  however,  to  any  charge  on  them  whkl 
he  had  created  or  might  create  for  his  own  wife) ;  and  he  also  pieated  a  tens  (^ 
years  in  the  same  lands,  which  he.  assigned  to  truateea  to  hold  for  the  purpoee  oi 
satisfying  the  annuity  by  entry  ai^d  d£trc«s,  subject  as  aforesaid.  On  A.'adeitk 
proceedings  were  instituted  by  other  parties  in  Chancery,  and  a  decree  was  pro- 
nounced, declaring  that  he  was  only  entitled  to  a  life  eatate  in  the  lands  vbid 
he  had  charged.  The  annuity  fell  into  arreaj^ ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  tioiuet^ 
Lonk,  affirming  a  decree  of  Lo];d  Chancellor  Ohebnaford,  and  reversinff  a  pi«- 
vioua  decree  of  YicerChancellor  Wood  {dissenti^Hte  Lord  St  Leonards),  Uiat  tb< 
settlement  gave  the  annuitant  a  right  to  proceed  against  the  personal  estate  o< 
the  grantor  for  satisfaction  of  the  annuity.  No  ooata  of  the  tk-ppuX  were  gireo.- 
iMan^ptnny  v.  Manypennyy  31  L.  J.,  CIl  269.) 
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Key  TkUL— Plaintiff ,  in  an  action  for  loos  of  and  damage  to  his  gooda, 
aand  bj  the  alleged  negligence  of  defendant,  had  a  yerdict  with  one  f artbdng 
^Bafo.  The  jiid^  reported,  that,  as  to  gooda  to  the  value  of  L.2,  the  evidence 
J  pbotiira  farooT  was  all  one  way ;  but  that  he  could  not  say  a  verdict  either 
vajvwilil  haYe  been  wrong.  Plainliff  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
^^fiwd  tint  the  verdict  as  to  the  damages  was  against  evidence,  and  the  verdict 
&»etf  inatioDal  and  absurd.  It  was  hdd,  discharging  the  rule,  with  costs,  that 
^Teidjct  was  not  neceasarily  irrational ;  and  t£it,  considering  the  smallneea 
df  tka  damageii,  the  Court  ought  not  to  interfere.  Pollock,  G.  B. :  We  are 
^ed  to  let  aside  this  verdict,  because  it  is  *  inconsistent ;'  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
iepbifitiff  ia  entitled  to  a  verdict  at  all,  he  must  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  for 
uv  tkn  one  farthing  damages.  A  case  has  been  referred  to,  in  which  L6rd 
CcapbeQ  ia  aaid  to  have  pronounced  a  verdict  to 'be  so  ^inconGostent' that  he 
'U  to  receive  it.  I  can  conceive  some  cases  in  which  a  judge  may  be  jnsti- 
U  in  dang  so ;  but  almost  the  only  class  of  cases  which  now  occurs  to  me  in 
^1  reidict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  nominal  damages,  must  necessarily  be 
^fl^&ttteBt,  IB  that  of  actions  against  insurance  offices  on  life  policies,  where 
^»Ij  qoestion  can  be  whether  the  life  assured  was  put  an  end  to  by  any  of 
^  probunted  causes ;  there,  no  question  can  be  made  as  to  the  amonnt  of 
^ages  if  the  verdict  be  for  the  pjaintilf.  The  amount  must  be  the  sum  men- 
^i  in  the  policv.  There,  a  veardict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  nominal  dunages, 
^  be  clearly  Misurd.  But  we  cannot  deal  with  a  verdict  in  a  case  like  the 
^tttaa  'iUogical'  or  ' inconsistent.'--(Afo«l^  v.  Co/e«,  31  L.  J.,  £x.  151.) 

J^Tic  GoPTRioRT. — ^Plaintiff,  the  author  of  a  drama,  published  a  novel 
Jl^  thereon,  containing  -in  substance  the  satne  incidents,  characters,  and 
«|«ige.  Defendant's  son  dramatized  the  novel ;  and,  in  so  doing,  took  many 
■  the  characters  and  incidlents,  and  much  of  the  language  of  the  novel,  and, 
^tieotly,  much  which  was  the  same  as  in  plaintiff^s  drama,  but  without 
^J-i  seen  or  in  any  way  known  of  plaintiff's  drama ;  and  d^endant  then 
2^ted  what  his  son  had  so  dramatised  at  his  theatre.  Such  representation 
■d  ta  infringement  of  plaintiff's  stage  copyright  in  his  druna,  as  defendant's 
^*«  not  the  author  in  respect  of  sucn  parts  of  his  drama  copied  £rom  the 
^el  vfaich  were  the  same'  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  plaintiff's  drama. 
.^--Whether  a  publication  by  defendant's  son  of  his  drama  wonld  have 
jS3  an  infringement  of  plaintiff's  book  copyright  in  his  novel  or  drama. 
^*  C.  J. :  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  allegation  that  the  defendant's  son  is  the 
^  of  hia  drama,  *  It  ia  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend^^  which  is  true  in  one  sense 
l^^tme  in  another.  He  is  the  author  of  parts  of  it ;  and,  in  respect  of  pub- 
^j^  v  representing  them,  he  infringes  no  right  of  others,  and  might  sue  any 
-^  that  infringed  his  right.  But  in  respect  of  the  parts  copi^  from  the 
N^tiff,  if  he  was  sued  for  publishing  and  infringing  the  book  copyright,  he 
^m  perhaps  be  ea^cosed  imoer  some  of  the  rules  relating  to  literary  property, 
^1  to  the  power  of  abridginjf  or  taking  extracts  therefrom,  or  the  l&e ;  but  he 
^  not  juatif y  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  author ;  aiod  if,  as  here,  he  ia 
<^  (or  lepreaenting  those  parts,  and  so  infringing  the  stage  copyright,  he  can- 
^  JQstlfy  as  the  author,  and  that  alone  is  the  ground  which  is  now  to  be  dis- 
^^(d.^Beade  v.  Conquest,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  153.)  , 

,^ciPAL  AND  A€aarr;-^A.*F.,  a  broker  in  London,  having  some  rum  for 
^.  made  a  contract  wiUi  L.,  and  gave  him  a  sale-note  in  these  terms : — '  Mr 
^  Uidon,  Jan.  15,  1861.-^1  have  this  day  bought  in  my  own  name,  for  your 
^f^  of  A.  K.  T.,  259  punciieons  of  Cuba  mm,  sold  at  Is.  9d.  per  galbn. 
^*^%  cbarges  58.  per  puncheon,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer ;  hmdmg  gauge ; 
P>Bpt  28d  )£tfoh ;  brokeragey-l^per  cent. ;  money  on  ddivery,  or  L.5  per  cent. ; 

^y^nt  obediflnt  servant,  A.  F.,  bn^er.'  A  portion  of  the  price  of  the  rum 
^  «ftmraids  paid  to  A.  K.  T.,  and  received  by  him.  It  waa  hekl,  that  A.  F. 
^Dot  maintain  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  against  L.  for  the 
^^  ol  the  price  of  the  rum,  but  that  the  action  should  beb  rought  by  A.  K.  T., 
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the  principal.  And,  further,  that  evidence  was  not  admiasble  to  show  tht 
A.  F.  and  L.,  at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  had  agreed  by  word  of  xnontii  that  a 
deduction  of  two  months^  warehouse  rent  should  be  made  from  the  price  of  iJu-. 
rum,  and  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  as  to  allowing  only  one  month's  irare- 
house  rent  should  not  attach.  Blackburn,  J. :  Had  there  been  no  written  Mcori 
of  the  contract  in  this  case,  I  incline  to  think,  though  it  is  not  necessarr  to  df^- 
cide  it,  that  the  form  of  the  invoice  would  have  b^n  evidence  -for  the  jory,  os 
which  they  would  have  been  justified,  in  finding  that  the  contract  reallf^a: 
made  with  Fawkes,  the  ;plaintiff,  in  his  own  name,  and  as  contrac^g  panv, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  an  agent ;  and  if  that  had  been  so,  I  see  nothing  b 
the  subsequent  interference  of  the  principals  that  would  have  prevented  int 
plaintiff  from  suing  in  his  own  name.  But  the  sale-note  must,  upon  the  err 
dence,  be  taken  to  have  been  rendered  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  t&£ 
record  of  the  contract ;  and  therefore  the  question,  what  the  contract  nallf 
was,  must  depend  entirely  upon  its  construction,  which  is  not  a  question  h 
the  jury.— (i^bwJfcc*  v.  Lamb,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  98.) 

Bottomry  BoND.-^Where  it  appeared  that  at  a  foreign  port,  at  which  t^ 
master  had  taken  in  necessary  suppUes,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  a  recognised 
agent  within  the  possible  and  probable  knowledge  of  the  person  making  tk 
advance,  the  Court  held  that  the  bottomry  bond  given  for  such  advance  vai 
void.  In  all  disputed  cases  of  bottomry  bonds  the  Court  expects  that,  vhereii 
is  practicable,  the  master  will  by  his  affidavit  show  affirmatively  the  good  fxA 
of  his  own  transaction  and  the  circumstances  relating  to  it.  Dr  Lushingtcio: 
The.  general  rule  is  this, — ^that,  in  order  to  enable  a  mercantile  house  to  advaoea 
money  or  furnish  requisite  supplies,  there  should  exist  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  master  either  to  obtain  those  supplies  on  his  own  personal  credit  or  cm 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  ship.  Now  that,  as  a  general  principle,  is  undoubted]; 
true ;  but  it  may  admit  of  this  qualification,  that  if  the  merchant  who  fumii|ia 
those  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  a  bottomry  bond,  is  in  a  state  of  i&- 
vincible  ignorance  as  to  the  existence  of  an  agent  in  the  same  town,  the  boDd 
will  be  good ,-  but  we  must  recollect  that  invincible  ignorance  means  that  igp^^ 
ranee  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  merchimt  to  overcome  hj  taldog 
requisite  means  to  obtain  information  on  that  subject. — {The  Faithful,  31 L.  J^ 
Pr.  and  Adm.  81.) 

Collision. — ^The  owners  of  cargo  on  board  a  vessel  proceeded  against  are 
liable  only  for  the  net  freight,  for  which  they  would  be  liable  to  the  shipowDff. 
Costs  of  payment  of  freight  into  Court  by  owners  of  cargo  may  be  deducted 
rom  the  amount  paid.  So  also  may  expenses  incurred  by  non-fulfilment  m 
payments  stipulatoi  by  charter-party  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  freight  u 
commission. — (The  Leo,  81  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and  Adm.  78.) 

Contract. — A  legal  contract  may  be  made  with  a  fluctuating  body,  snch  as 
a  volunteer  rifle  corps,  to  supply  certain  of  its  members  with  uniforms,  undtf 
which  each  individual  member  of  the  corps  will  be  liable  for  the  pice  of  all  the 
uniforms.  And  where  plaintiff,  a  tailor,  supplicKi  uniforms  to  certain  mcmbea 
of  the  C.  Rifle  Corps,  and  brought  an  action  against  one  of  the  members  ^^^ 
the  price,  entries  in  the  plaintiff's  book  (made  evidence  by  the  defendant) 
headed  '  Dr.,  C.  Rifle  Corps,'  is  some  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  be  jnsn- 
fied  in  finding  that  the  contract  was  made  with  the  C.  Rifle  Corps.-H^'*^  " 
Waiiams,  31  L.  J»,  Ex.  146.) 

Protection  Order. — ^Where  a  married  woman  obtained  a  protection  order 
luder  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  85,  and  died  intestate,  leaving  children  who  wew 
minors,  and  her  husband  her  surviving,  the  Court,  in  the  Ufetime  of  the  father, 
who  was  abroad,  eranted  administration,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  childreiu 
to  their  imde,  who  had  been  duly  elected  by  them  as  their  guardian  for  tlu^ 
purpose.— (/»  the  goods  of  Weir  (wife  of  Peter  Weir)^  deceased^  81  L.  J.,  Pr.  ^^ 
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BUSINESS  IN  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  adverted  to  the  subject  of  improving 
the  forms  of  process  and  mode  of  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
tnd  although  the  meagre  remedy  applied  by  the  Legislature  five 
fears  ago  has  in  some  measure  cleared  arrears,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  ordinary  business  is  retarded  by  obstacles  to  an  extent  that  is 
Qoprecedented  in  any  other  court  in  the  kingdom.  It  seems  almost 
^Q  to  hope  for  any  adequate  measure  from  the  Legislature, — 
liter  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  especially  after  the 
BJockery  perpetrated  by  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  remedy,  in  1857. 
Still,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  easiest  remedy  for  the  evils  that  are 
complained  of,  and  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  the  present  system 
is  capable  of  improvement  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  engaged 
hi  its  administration.  The  cases  before  the  Court  of  Session  had, 
^til  lately,  been  increasing  for  many  years ;  the  general  litigation 
of  the  country  is  still  increasing ;  and  yet  we  had  the  startling 
innoimcement  in  the  Bolls,  one  day  lately,  of  there  being  ^  No 
Bills*  in  dther  Division.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  fairly.  There 
B  a  vastly  increased  commerce  and  population,  giving  rise  to  an  in- 
crease of  transactions  and  questions,  mercantile  and  social,  and  yet 
the  bosiness  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  diminishing.  This  is  the 
fact;  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?  It  cannot  be  that  the  public 
no  longer  wish  a  Court  of  Review,  or  that  there  is  less  confidence 
»n  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  judges  who  occupy  the  Bench 
of  the  present  day  than  was  reposed  in  their  predecessors.  Nothing 
of  the  kmd.    The  public,  or  those  of  it  who  may  be  blessed  at  any 
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time  with  a  litigation,  regret  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Reviev, 
by  its  cumbrous  mode  of  process,  its  harassing  delays,  is  virtually 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  They  are  disappointed  that  they  cannot 
obtain  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  without  unnecessary  expense, 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  who  now  adorn  its 
bench.  The  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  relates  to  imperfections 
of  administration  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  other  reason  for  the 
present  state  of  the  Rolls  of  Court. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Lord  Kinloch  called  over  the  whole 
of  his  debate  roll,  and  could  not  get  one  of  his  cases  proceeded  with; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  wait  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour  between  debates.  His  Lordship  very  properly  took 
occasion,  in  rather  strong  terms,  to  condemn  such  a  state  of  matters, 
The  counsel  in  the  cases,  on  one  side  or  other,  were,  we  presume, 
engaged  elsewhere.  Here  is  one  source  of  delay  which  has  the 
effect  of  continuing  the  same  causes  on  the  Eoll  from  week  to  week,  j 
and  sometimes  over  a  whole  vacation.  We  shall  deal  with  it  bjj, 
and  by.  1 

But  the  great  cause  of  delay  arises  in  preparing  the  record,  andj 
in  bringing  the  case  to  an  issue.  In  this  we  even  find  the  statuta^i 
set  at  defiance.  There  is  a  kind  of  etiquette  which  has  crept  inta 
practice  among  the  agents,  that,  whenever  asked  for  a  prorogation 
or  other  indulgence,  they  must  grant  it,  under  a  tacit  menace  ok 
being  exposed  for  ^  sharp  practice,'  and  of  the  same  being  meted  out 
in  return.  This  is  carried  so  far,  that,  without  any  good  cau« 
shown,  they  are  obliged  to  comply,  although  it  is  obviously  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  clients'  interests.  It  would  be  wrong  to  condemft 
the  motives  for  -such  conciliatory  and  obliging  treatment  among 
that  branch  of  the  profession,  but  they  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the 
diflSculty,  if  not  by  counsel  (who  *  knows  no  one  in  the  cause  but 
his  own  client'),  certainly  by  the  Court.  If  it  is  a  defender,  he 
gets  a  prorogation  or  two  for  lodging  his  defences.  The  pursuer, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  demands  prorogations  for  his  revised  paper,  and 
the  defender  again  for  his  revised  defences.  The  case  is  put  out 
(first  enrolment)  to  close  the  record,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  i* 
adjourned  for  eight  days  or  longer,  without  inquiry  whether  that  be 
necessary  or  not.  When  it  appears  on  the  second  enrolment,  one 
of  the  parties  wishes  another  adjournment,  which  the  Lord  Ordinary 
says  he  has  no  power  to  grant ;  but  he  will  either  jiir  a  day  to  close, 
or  drop  it  altogether  from  the  roll.     If  the  latter  course  is  followed. 
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tile  probabOity  is  that  it  is  not  enrolled  again  for  a  week  or  two. 
>Vext  comes  the  adjostment  of  issues.  Sappose  thej  are  lodged, 
^i  the  parties  are  appointed  to  be  heard  on  the  first  enrolment ; — 
®  tbis  occasion  there  is  scarcely  ever  anything  done  beyond  holding 
it  as  tile  first  meeting.  And  that  means  nothing,  becaase  the  same 
^g  takes  place  as  at  closing  the  record ;  and  after  all  this  waste 
<t  dme^  the  matter  ends  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  simply  reporting  the 
Baes  to  the  Inner  Hoose.  There,  again,  more  time  may  be  gained 
kfore  the  issue  is  adjusted,  however  simple  the  questicHOS  may  be, 
» however  settled  the  form. 

TliQs  may  a  good  part  of  a  session  be  frittered  away, — ^and  we  are 
spposing  a  case  where  both  parties  may  be  anxious  to  proceed.  In 
^  tvro  instances  noticed,  the  first  attendance  before  the  Ordinary 
ps  fi)r  nothing,  and  so  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  are  entirely 
tride, — the  two  diets  provided  being  intended  to  be  peremptory. 
How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  t  In  the  same  way  as  the  obstruc- 
1^  in  the  debate  roll ;  simply  firom  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole 
if  the  business  in  the  Outer  House  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  limited 
^ber  of  connseL  The  same  men  are  employed  to  act  either  as 
nior  or  senior,  as  the  agent  may  have  a  fancy.  It  is  impossible 
^  these  gentlemen  can  attend  to  and  do  justice  to  every  case. 
Kor  can  they  be  expected  to  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  in 
^bers  to  the  preparation  of  records  as  those  who  are  really  junior 
■i^emben  of  the  bar,  and  whose  little  practice,  it  may  be,  is  oon- 
^  to  that  department.  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  their  power  to 
■Bend  at]^ three  or  four  bars  at  the  same  time,  as  leading  counsel 
i^uired  to  do  every  day,  not  to  speak  of  the  preference  of  the 
w^  House.  Yet  agents  persist  in  heaping  upon  half-a-dozen,  or 
Vimsta  dozen,  of  the  best  men  at  the  bar,  the  whole  business  of 
^  Court,  whether  that  business  be  junior  or  senior  practice.  Each 
Bie  dday  that  occurs  is  not  much ;  but  when  additional  time  is 
'^.oired  for  every  step  that  is  taken  on  either  side,  no  wonder  that 
<  diooid  give  rise  to  dissatisfkction  in  the  mind  of  the  client  at  last, 
^^  will  rather  close  with  his  opponent  at  a  sacrifice  than  submit  to 
^B^ite  litigation. 

So  long  as  this  system  continues,  parties  are  farced  to  make 
'^ble  terms  of  compromise.  One  in  point  occurs  to  the  writer 
^'i«^.  It  was  an  advocation  from  the  SheriflF  Court,  and  the  re- 
l^ndent  had  the  judgments  of  both  Sherifis  in  his  favour  for  L.300» 
A  good  deal  of  moat  unnecessary  delay  took  place  in  preliminaries, 
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and  then  there  was  the  certainty  of  the  long  vacation  intervenisg. 
besides  the  likelihood  of  an  appeal  to  the  Inner  House.  An  ofierof 
L.200  in  these  circumstances  was  readily  accepted  by  the  respon- 
dent^ and  no  one  could  say  the  party  did  wrong,  even  although  he 
had  been  absolutely  certain  of  gaining  his  cause.  There  are  so 
many  contingencies^ — his  antagonist  might  become  bankrupt  or  ab- 
scond ;  and  unless  it  were  for  the  silly  ambition  of  being  abletosar 
he  had  gained  a  victory,  there  was  wisdom  in  the  course  he  Mowed. 

There  is  an  expediency  in  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  being 
fixed  between  senior  and  junior  practice,  or  rather  between  senior 
and  junior  counsel,  and  none  can  do  that  better  than  the  agents 
themselves.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  public  that  it  should  be 
done,  as  well  as  imperative  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  % 
indeed,  the  business  of  the  Court  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  i 
dozen  agents,  the  anomaly  we  have  pointed  out  might  be  understood;! 
but  it  is  not  so,  and  we  must  try  and  find  a  solution  somewhere  else.: 
May  we  venture  a  guess  f  The  country  correspondent  has  veryji 
generally  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  counsel  now,  and  it  is  fearel! 
t^at  he  names  at  random  those  who  appear  most  firequently  in  tbei 
newspaper  reports  of  cases.  The  pecuhar  qualification  of  certiifti 
counsel  for  one  class  of  cases  more  than  another,  is  quite  disregardeii 
by  the  correspondent ;  the  importance  to  his  client  of  having  hif 
pleadings  accurately  and  carefully  prepared  is  blinked ;  and  a  selec^j 
tion  is  made  which  is  unexceptionable  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is^ 
that  the  favourite  counsel  is  fully  engaged  already.  How  gratift^ 
ing,  however,  it  is  to  the  client,  to  know  that  he  has  got  so-and-soV 
services ;  and  he  imagines  his  case  more  than  half  gained  by  the 
circumstance  I  The  same  idea  prevails  with  the  party  opposed 
and  the  result  is,  a  protracted  litigation,  accompanied  with  all  its 
anxieties  and  annoyances ;  the  parties  wondering  all  the  while  whit 
is  the  cause  of  delay  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  throwing  up  the 
whole  affair  in  disgust* 

While  we  speak  of  the  matter  here  as  a  public  question,  its  im- 
portance to  the  profession  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  agents 
just  consider  what  must  inevitably  ensue  on  this  course  being  cod* 
tinned — that  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  themselves — we  have  little? 
doubt  they  will  immediately  begin  to  apply  the  remedy.  Neither 
are  the  interests  of  the  junior  bar  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  snrelr 
right  that  they  should  know  and  feel  that  a  sphere  of  duty  is  k^ 
open  to  them  in  the  profession,  which  is  naturally  the  preparation  of 
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written  pleadings.  Nay,  have  thej  not  just  cause  for  complaint  if 
DO  change  takes  place  t  Probably  it  was  under  a  similar  state  of 
things  that  Francis  Homeri  then  a  young  BrieflesSy  pacing  the  Par- 
liament House,  with  feelings  which  he  himself  best  describes,  penned 
the  following  passage  in  his  diary  (1801)  :  ^  Though  I  become  daily 
more  attached  to  the  law  as  a  study,  I  become  daily  more  averse  to 
the  practice  of  the  Scots  Court.  There  are  certain  circumstances 
positively  disagreeable,  both  in  the  manner  in  which  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  in  the  manner  in  which  success  is  attained ;  and  these 
disadvantages  are  rendered  the  less  tolerable  after  comparison  with 
the  Courts  of  the  South.' 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  some  years  ago  attempted  to  mark  a 
distinction  between  the  senior  and  junior  bar,  by  introducing  into 
the  Faculty  patents  of  precedence,  to  be  conferred  by  the  Crown  in 
the  same  way  as  the  letters  of  pre-audience  which  prevail  at  the  Irish 
bar.  .These  honorary  distinctions  have  been  found  to  work  well 
both  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and,  were  the  system  introduced  here, 
there  does  not  appear  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally 
loccessful.  The  profession  could  then  come  to  some  distinct  under- 
itanding,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  kind  of  business 
to  be  undertaken  by  senior  or  leading  counsel,  but  also  who  were 
the  members  of  the  bar  who  held  themselves  out  for  that  practice. 
The  Faculty,  at  the  time  referred  to,  rejected  the  suggestion,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  anomalies  and  invidious  distinctions.  In  justice  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  rising  into  senior  practice,  let  us  add,  that 
the  greater  number  of  them  supported  the  project,  and  that  the  op- 
position came  chiefly  from  retired  members  of  the  profession,  who 
bad  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  change,  but  in  whose  minds  a 
passion  for  republican  equality  seems  to  have  operated  as  a  para- 
mount consideration.  While  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  system,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  might 
have  done  much  to  have  remedied  the  evil  complained  of. 

Other  proposals  will  probably  meet  with  as  little  favour  from  the 
bar.  There  is  one,  the  justice  of  which  ought  to  recommend  it, — to 
institute  a  rule  that  the  members  shall  confine  their  practice  to  par- 
ticular Outer  House  bars.  This  would  be  beneficial  to  the  litigant, 
at  least  to  this  extent,  that  he  would  be  certain  to  secure  the  ser- 
y^ces  of  his  counsel  when  his  case  was  called.  Aud  this  is  just  as 
It  should  be.  Why  should  certain  members  of  the  bar  be  required 
^  undertake  several  causes  which  are  sure  to  go  on  before  different 
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Lords  Ordinary  at  the  same  time  ?     Why  should  other  parties  vho 
have  equal  claims  on  the  time  of  the  Court  have  their  cases  hung 
up  and  protracted  by  the  non-attendance  of  counsel  ?    Is  it  proper 
that  the  other  judges,  and  the  agents  in  other  suits,  should  be  obli<^ 
to  wait  the  convenience  of  particular  counsel  ?     If  these  questions 
are  answered  in  the  negative,  as  they  must  be,  the  remedy  most 
either  lie  witli  the  Legislature  or  the  Bench.    In  England,  counsel 
have  to  confine  themselves  to  particular  courts.     We  do  not  allu(k 
to  the  well-known  rule  that  counsel  cannot  practise  both  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  but  to  the  practice  which  originated  with 
counsel  themselves,  and  is  maintained  solely  by  their  consent,  and  by 
which  the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  whether  silks  or  stii£, 
confine  themselves  to  one  court  in  their  own  department    At  the 
Common  Law  bar,  the  same  men  who  practise  as  leaders  in  m 
one  of  the  three  divisions — Common  Fleas,  Exchequer,  or  Queens 
Bench—do  not  practise  in  the  other  two ;  and  in  Lincoln's  Ion 
the  rule  is,  that  leading  counsel  must  confine  themselves  to  m' 
court  of  first  instance^  that  is,  to  either  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  or  to 
the  Bolls  Court,  in  addition  to  the  various  appellate  courts.    Tlie 
effect  of  this  regulation  is  the  same  as  if  leading  counsel  liere  were 
confined  to  one  Outer  House  bar  in  addition  to  the  practice  of  the 
Divisions. 

But  as  any  such  regulation  would  require  the  intervention  of  the 
bar,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  favourable,  the  responsibility  must  be 
transferred  to  the  bench.  It  naturally  rests  there.  The  judges  have 
no  interests  to  consult,  no  favour  to  show.  It  is  for  them  to  regulate 
the  business,  and  surely  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  adopting 
some  strict  rule,  whereby  all  unnecessary  delays  may  be  avoided.  For 
example,  if  each  of  the  Lords  Ordinary,  instead  of  putting  out,  say 
twelve  debates  for  the  week,  put  out  two  or  three  for  each  day,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  must  be  proceeded  with  on  each  particular 
day.  Failing  the  attendance  of  counsel  on  one  side,  unless  necessarily 
absent  in  the  Inner  House,  judgment  ought  to  be  given,  or  the 
case  should  be  advised  ea  parte ;  and  if  both  counsel  were  absent, 
then  let  the  case  be  dropped  from  the  roll.  This  is  the  rule  in  the 
Vice-Chancellors'  Courts  as  well  as  in  the  Courts  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery ;  it  is  virtually  the  rule  in  the  Inner  House,  and  why 
should  a  difference  be  made  in  the  procedure  in  the  Outer  ?  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  simple,  and  requires  no  legi^^ 
lative  enactment.    Its  adoption  by  the  judges  would  force  the  lead- 
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nig  coDiuel  to  come  to  some  arrangement  for  the  better  division  of 
pnctioe^  and  thns  secure  to  the  client  his  right  of  having  his  case 
ieird  continuously  and  in  its  proper  order. 

Another  plan  having  many  advantages,  with  the  same  end  in 
ner,  was  recommended  in  1857  by  the  Society  of  Solicitors  before 
tie  Sopreme  Court,  whose  suggestion  in  a  matter  like  this  deserves 
^  gKstest  respect  It  was  to  this  effect,  that  motions  should  be 
Kade  only  on  two  days  a-week,  and  the  other  days  occupied  with 
Abates.  Both  plans  would  lead  very  much  to  the  same  result ; 
kti  would  facilitate  the  disposal  of  cases.  The  two  days  a-week 
»oald  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  motions  in 
^  preparation  of  the  record,  and  it  is  in  that  the  evil  of  delay 
^e3y  exists.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  recommendation  of 
^  Solicitors  had  this  further  trait  in  its  favour,  that  the  Lords 
j*>Jmary  would  have  two  clear  days  each  week  for  the  hearing  of 
A^ies.  These  would  proceed  without  the  same  probability  of 
^tennption,  which  at  present  is  sure  to  occur — interruption  which 
^)t  be  as  annoying  to  the  judge  as  it  is  to  the  counsel.  The  argu* 
^t  has  often  to  be  recapitulated  at  the  next  calling,  and  the  pre- 
^^^  hearing  almost  goes  for  nothing.  Now,  since  there  is  no 
*ntten  argument,  it  is  essential,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
^  3  cause,  that  there  should  be  a  full  and  patient  hearing ;  and  it  is 
I'jin  that  that  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  certain  free  days  being 
i**  apart  for  debate.  And  if  that  were  done,  it  should  be  a  rule 
^t  counsel  engaged  in  any  debate  could  not  leave  the  bar  till  he 
U  concluded,  unless  he  was  called  to  the  Inner  House. 

These  changes  are  not  of  a  radical  nature,  and  could  be  carried 
^  without  legislative  enactment.  But  there  is  still  a  strong  feeling 
*tivoorof  a  more  sweeping  alteration.     When  the  proposal  for  a 

l^rl  Division  was  agitated  a  few  years  ago,  it  met  with  a  very  con- 
i'^ble  share  of  support,  not  only  in  the  profession,  but  from  the 
|f''lic  i^nerally-     It  would  certainly  be  better  that  it  should  be 

M'ted,than  that  business  in  the  Outer  House  should  be  conducted 
^fetofore.  Looking  at  the  matter  practically,  the  objections 
*epe  stated  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Division  do  not  seem  to 
•'teuperable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  a  change 
^^ger  than  ever.  As  regards  expense,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
we  pleadings,  and  in  many  cases  the  productions  also,  are  now 

V^^^  as  Boon  as  the  record  is  closed,  a  debate  could  be  brought  at 

^^  before  one  of  the  Divisions  at  the  same  expense  as  before  an  Or- 
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dinary.    There  is  now  a  very  general  feeling  in  favoar  of  an  appeal 
direct  to  the  Inner  Honse,  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  proof  in 
the  Sheriff  Court.     This  is  done  now,  we  should  say,  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  advocation  cases.    And  it  is  very  right,  because  what 
suitor  will  say  that  he  will  be  content  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  and  acquiesce  in  it  t    But,  in  truth,  in  most  in- 
stances, it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money  to  carry  tbrongh  a 
case  before  the  Ordinary,  if  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
acquiesce  in  his  judgment.     In  this,  we  are  far  irom  undervalmn<: 
the  opinion  of  the  Ordinary ;  and  where  the  case  involves  only  a 
pure  question  of  law,  the  preliminary  debate  in  the  Outer  House, 
when  all  the  various  points  and  phases  can  be  brought  out  in  ar^ 
ment,  followed  by  an  interlocutor  and  note,  presenting  the  case  io 
a  clear  light,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  preparing  the  case  for  the 
Inner  House,  besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  ^ 
errors  without  going  to  the  House  of  Lords.    But  in  advocations^ 
consistorial  causes,  or  questions  mainly  depending  on  facts,  when 
judgment  must  be  given  on  a  long  proof  taken  before  a  commis* 
sioner,  where,  in  fact,  the  Court  sits  more  as  a  jury  than  as  jodg^i 
what  is  the  substantial  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the  decision  of  the  I 
Ordinary?    We  need  not  go  far  for  an  illustration  of  this.    Almo*' 
daily,  during  the  last  three  weeks,  has  the  able  and  elaborate  de*' 
bate  in  Longworth  or  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton  been  going  on  beliire 
Lord  Ardmillan  on  a  voluminous  proof.     To  lessen  the  rainaiB 
waste  of  the  public  time.  Lord  Ardmillan  has  cheerfully  given  up 
to  this  and  other  consistorial  cases  a  large  share  of  the  time  to 
which  he  is  entitled  for  the  preparation  of  his  judgments  and  neces* 
sary  rest ;  an  example  which  we  hope  to  see  imitated  in  other  qaa^ 
ters  when  the  duties  of  the  judge  demand  the  sacrifice.    In  doe 
time  we  shall  have  a  learned  judgment  from  the  judge  who  has 
heard  the  evidence,  and  is  therefore  best  qualified  to  decide  on  its 
import.    But  the  facts  and  circumstances  must  be  as  fully  detailed 
and  discussed  again  in  the  Inner  House,  as  if  no  judgment  had 
been  given  in  the  Outer.    Would  it  not  be.  expedient  to  bring  such 
cases  at  once  before  a  Division,  or  else  to  make  the  Ordinan^'s 
judgment  final,  subject  to  exceptions  on  reserved  points!    Of  course, 
if  it  were  competent  to  either  party  to  choose  judgment  in  the 
Inner  House  directly,  a  Third  Division  would  become  absolutely 
necessary,  as  two  divisions  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  overtake 
the  business. 
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Whether  a  Third  Division  is  formed  or  not,  the  Inner  House  is 

a|»ble  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  business,  in  one  respect 

a  least;  and  the  sooner  that  is  effected  the  better.    We  refer  to 

toe  absorditj  of  eight  judges  sitting  sometimes  for  one  hour,  at 

rJier  times  for  two  hours,  to  hear  and  dispose  of  the  most  simple 

}n  forma  business.     The  single  bills,  on  an  average,  occupy  one 

knur  each  day,  which  makes  a  loss  of  one  sederunt-day  each  week 

ifi  both  Divisions.     Why  should  this  continue  ?     Is  it  not  ludicrous 

to  tee  four  judges  sitting  for  about  two  hours  to  determine,  as  oc- 

oned  recently,  whether  a  person  should  get  a  remit  to  the  reporters 

^probabilis  causa  f — and  that  is  as  knotty  a  point  as  arises  in  these 

fn  forma  matters, — or,  perhaps,  still  more  to  see  four  judges  sitting 

tiiiie  the  President  determines  whether  the  cases  in  the  single  bills 

Ae  to  be  sent  to  the  Summar  Roll  or  the  Short  Roll  ?     The  proposal 

^  the  junior  judge  of  each  Division  should  sit  an  hour  earlier,  and 

Q^  of  all  that  kind  of  work,  was  made  long  ago ;  and  if  he  did^ 

5fc  debates  in  the  Short  Roll  would  be  greatly  accelerated.    The 

tonrference  of  the  summary  petitions  from  the  Inner  House  to  the 

Jcmor  Lord  Ordinary  has  not  been  attended  with  any  evil  conse- 

taeoces.    On  the  contrary,  although  that  was  a  much  more  important 

lotion  than  the  one  proposed,  it  has  been  carried  out  with  the 

HtDost  success.    The  ministerial  business  arising  out  of  the  nobile 

9^uan  of  the  Court,  including  the  business  under  the  statutes  relative 

^entails,  and  the  appointment,  exoneration,  and  discharge  of  factors, 

is  as  efficiently  managed  by  the  Junior  Lord  Ordinary  as  it  used  to 

k  in  the  Inner  House.    And  how  much  time  is  saved  in  consequence 

tfthe  change  I    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  result  would 

^ow  the  change  now  proposed ;  so  that  the  judges  would  be  enabled 

^proceed  with  debates  continuously,  and  counsel  would  be  compelled 

^come  thoroughly  prepared,  instead  of  stumbling  through  a  case 

dreading  from  the  printed  papers,  and  commenting  on  the  pas- 

^E^  in  the  loose  and  inconsecutive  style  which  is  now  in  vogue. 

We  cannot  close  without  entering  our  protest  once  more  against 
t^  minecessary  length  of  the*  approaching  vacation.  But  if  it  is  to 
^  continued  at  its  present  length,  we  again  suggest  that  the  box- 
^  be  increased ;  and  that  on  these  days  one  judge  should  hold  a 
^^Wy  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  incidental  motions  and  making  up 
i^rds.  As  it  is,  the  vacation  is  a  total  waste  of  time,  and  the  liti- 
^t  whose  object  is  delay  can  obtain  it  without  inconvenience  or 
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expense.  The  box-dajs  are  of  no  nse  without  a  judge 
Court.  Few  of  the  papers  due  on  these  days  are  lodged ;  and  there 
being  no  Court,  there  is  no  compulsitor.  We  may  revert  to  thii 
subject  hereafter,  but  throw  out  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
the  profession  will  insist  on  greater  facilities  being  given  for  tie 
despatch  of  business. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present.  In  the  coam 
of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  it  is  plain  that  something  re- 
quires to  be  done  to  improve  the  conduct  of  business ;  and  sn^estions 
have  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  easiest  remedies  that  can  be  applied, 
— such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  agents,  the  counsel,  and  tk 
bench.  The  subject  cannot  be  too  often  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  so  long  as  the  system  is  fraught  with  socb 
evils  as  exist.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  directing  thi 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  defects  of  our  system  of  writteir 
pleading,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  evil  of  delaj 
already  adverted  to. 
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Among  the  contributions  to  professional  literature  which  msjbi 
expected  in  the  ensuing  winter  season,  there  is  one  to  which  we  an 
anxious  to  give  all  the  prominence  which  its  importance  may  jostlf 
demand.  We  refer  to  a  proposal,  which  we  understand  has  beeo 
fiivourably  entertained  by  a  leading  publishing  firm,  to  undertake  i 
series  of  Reports  of  Outer  House  Decisions.  This  has  long  been 
desideratum  with  the  profession ;  and  we  trust,  if  the  work  is  carri^i 
out  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  it  will  receive  their  support,  which  is 
essential  to  success. 

No  greater  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  connstent  and  well- 
proportioned  system  of  jurisprudence  can  exist  than  that  of  defe^ 
live  reporting;  and  however  excellent  the  existing  reports  may  be, 
they  must,  if  they  are  mecmpleUy  inevitably  fail  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  which  is,  to  preserve  for  future  reference  a  record  of 
all  the  law  that  is  actually  laid  down  and  declared  by  the  Superior 
Courts.  The  existing  series  of  reports  give  only  the  decisions  of 
the  Inner  House,  which,  though  in  some  respects  the  most  valaable, 
form  only  a  part  of  the  judicial  determinations  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  all  of  which  are  entitled  to  authority  as  dedsiens  of  > 
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^cfenat  Court.  Although  it  is  not  easj  to  arrive  at  a  close  approxif- 
madon  in  the  absence  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  yet,  &om  the 
iofQuieswe  have  made,  we  believe  that  the.reportable  cases  decided 
io  the  Outer  House,  and  which  are  not  appealed  to  the  Inner, 
uQoont  to  about  one-half  of  the  number  of  those  that  are  appealed. 

it  is  a  common  remark,  that  all  decisions  worth  reclaiming  against 
are  appealed ;  but  this  statement  is  not  correct,  if  the  importance 
<'the  questions  are  measured  by  a  legal  standard,  and  not  simply  by 
^  Talae  of  the  sum  in  dispute.  Every  practitioner  will  be  able  to 
iccal  from  his  own  recent  experience  many  instances  of  decisions 
^  interesting  questions  of  law,  which  were  not  appealed,  either 
Wtase  the  stake  was  too  small,  or  because  a  compromise  was 
<ftcted  subsequent  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  decision.  Again,  there 
i  a  numerous  class  of  cases  upon  the  construction  of  wills  and 
tttlements,  where  the  competition  lies  between  relatives  who  do  not 
tiu  to  cany  litigation  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
if  their  trustees,  and  where,  accordingly,  the  Lord  Ordinary's 
jQtdocutor  is  not  infrequently  acquiesced  in.  It  is  in  this  class 
V  questions  that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  body  of  case-law  upon 
pictical  points  has  been  most  severely  felt.  Scarcely  a  week 
pttses  without  counsel  being  consulted  on  questions  of  construction 
vLich  they  know  have  been  the  subject  of  adjudication  in  repeated 
ttstinces;  yet  they  cannot  venture  on  giving  a  decided  opinion, 
^086  there  are  no  reports  of  Outer  House  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  classes  of  cases,  those  on  contract  and 
^interpretation  of  deeds,  there  are  several  distinct  departments  of 
;<iri$pradence,  the  administration  of  which  is  almost  wholly  confined 
^the  Onter  House,  being  specially  appropriated  to  one  or  more  of 
^jadges  in  that  Division  of  the  Court. 

There  is  the  Teind  Jurisdiction,  the  Exchequer,  the  Bill  Chamber, 
^^  Consistorial  Jurisdiction,  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court, 
^  New  Appeal  Court  in  Begistration  Cases,  and  last,  but  not 
^  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Junior  Lord  Ordinary  in  Petitions. 
In  consequence  of  there  being  no  reports  of  Outer  House  cases,  very 
^e  is  known  about  the  practice  in  these  special  departments,  even 
^ongst  members  of  the  profession  in  other  respects  well  informed ; 
M  in  almost  every  case  inquiry  has  to  be  made  at  the  clerks  upon 
points  which  ought  long  since  to  have  become  part  of  the  common 
'^  of  professional  information. 

We  know  it  will  be  said  by  many,  that  Outer  House  reports 
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would  be  of  little  value,  because  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  is  not 
authoritative.  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  it  is  not  binding  on  the  judge? 
of  the  Inner  House,  the  statement  is  correct ;  but  the  inference  from 
it— that  the  reports  would  be  valueless — ^is  wrong.  How  frequently 
do  parties  act  upon  an  opinion  of  counsel  which  may  be  adverse  to 
their  own  views  and  wishes?  and  yet  such  an  opinion  cannot  pretend 
to  the  same  degree  of  authority  which  is  due  to  the  opinion  even  of 
a  single  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts.  Besides,  the  objection  appH« 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Inner  House  also.  A  decision  of  om 
Division  is  not  binding  upon  the  other.  The  decision  of  both  mat 
be  reversed  by  the  whole  Court,  and  that  again  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  decision  of  any  of  those  Courts,  although  liable  to 
be  questioned  de  recentiy  does,  if  it  is  received  as  authoritative  k 
the  profession,  and  just  because  it  is  so  received,  become  a  bii)din<; 
decision  in  course  of  time.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  the 
judges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  single  decision  of  the  Court  d 
Session,  which  had  received  the  stamp  of  professional  approval,  wai 
sufficient  to  fix  the  law;  and  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  cot 
go  back  upon  the  merits  of  the  question.  A  well-known  example 
of  this  rule  suggests  itself,  in  the  d^ision  pronounced  in  1812  n 
Campbell  v.  Edderline*8  Creditorsj  which  established  the  doctrine  d 
radical  right,  in  trusts  inter  vivos.  No  other  case  on  the  point  o^ 
curred,  until  that  of  McMillan  v.  Campbell^  in  1832,  when  Lcnl 
Gifford  said,  that  if  the  question  had  been  open,  he  would  havf 
hesitated  to  affirm  the  doctrine ;  but  he  would  not  disturb  a  decision 
which  had  been  so  long  acquiesced  in,  as  this  would  tend  to  un- 
settle the  law  of  property.  In  England,  where  the  decisions  in  tbu 
Vice-Chancellor's  and  Rolls  Courts  have  always  been  reported,  such 
decisions,  if  just  in  themselves,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  considerable  time,  are  treated  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  as  authoritative  decisions  to  be  followed,  unless  spoi 
reasons  can  be  adduced  for  reconsidering  the  point  upon  principle 
In  our  practice,  the  Lord  Ordinary's  note  in  a  case  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  a  better  guide  to  the  principle  of  a  decision  than  tM 
reported  speeches  of  the  judges  of  the  Division.  And  we  art 
satisfied,  that  if  the  practice  were  once  introduced  of  reporting 
Outer  House  cases,  in  no  quarter  would  there  be  a  greater  willing 
ness  to  take  advantage  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  decision  of 
the  judges  of  the  Outer  House,  than  amongst  their  brethren  of  tto 
Inner. 
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Bnt  whether  binding  on  the  Appellate  Court  or  not,  those  decl- 
aims, if  reported,  would  necessarily  be  received  as  authoritative  by 
lie  profession,  until  an  opposite  judgment  were  obtained  from  one  of 
lie  Divisions.  It  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  purposes  subserved 
inr  law  reports,  which  would  judge  of  them  by  their  utility  for  forensic 
purposes.  For  once  that  a  case  is  cited  in  Court  in  support  of  a 
f-mposition  which  it  tends  to  establish,  it  is  referred  to  a  hundred 
times  out  of  Court,  and  accepted  and  acted  upon  as  an  authority  for 
tke  pomt  actually  decided.  Outer  House  cases,  like  others,  would 
le  of  great  use  to  the  practitioner  as  guides  to  his  judgment,  in 
fircumstances  where  a  resort  to  judicial  determination  was  not 
(CQtempIated.  They  would  be  especially  useful  as  data  for  the 
wertainment  of  rules  of  practice  and  rules  of  interpretation,  which, 
dioiigh  important  in  themselves,  do  not  involve  pecuniary  interests 
efsuch  magnitude  as  to  necessitate  an  appeal  to  the  Inner  House, 
ad  upon  which,  therefore,  very  little  authority  is  to  be  found  in 
^e  books. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  result  of  what  we  contemplate  will  be  to 
t«d  the  books  with  a  mass  of  decisions  upon  questions  of  inferior 
isiportance.  We  admit  this,  and  see  no  reason  to  regret  it.  If  such 
points  were  worth  raising  once,  they  are  worth  preserving,  in  order 
^t  they  may  not  be  raised  again,  or  raised  only  under  the  disad- 
^tage  of  the  proved  fact,  that  they  have  been  already  raised  and 
determined*  As  the  question  is  a  purely  professional  one,  with 
vhich  the  public  are  noways  concerned,  it  is  worth  observing  that 
^  profession  are  certain  to  benefit  by  the  better  settlement  of  the 
W  Experience  has  proved  this  in  innumerable  cases.  It  is  well 
^wn  to  practising  men,  that  the  decision  of  one  question  generated 
<*ker8,  just  as  tho  discovery  of  a  principle  in  science  gives  birth 
to  a  host  of  new  problems,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously 
Bnsaspected.  In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  practice  in  the 
'"^aperior  Courts,  this  is  a  consideration  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded. 

lu  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  think  the  proposed  publica- 
^n  commends  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  the  profession ;  and 
^e  trust  that  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  the  design  from  being 
RtecessfiJly  carried  into  effect.  We  earnestly  invite  the  attention 
^the  profession  to  the  subject,  and  will  gladly  give  publicity  to  any 
iQggestions  that  may  be  addressed  to  us,  whether  favourable  or 
*lvme. 
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KOTES  IN  THE  INNER  HOUSE. 
FIBST  DIVISION. 

PetiHan^  A.  B. 

This  was  a  petition  by  a  bankrupt,  who  was  sequestrated  in  Marcl 
1859,  praying  for  his  discharge  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1856 
the  sec.  146  of  which  provides  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  sac} 
a  petition  may  be  presented  without  any  consents  of  creditors.  Th< 
trustee  reported  favourably,  his  certificate  under  sec  146  being  to  th( 
effect  that  the  bankrupt  has  ^made  a  fair  discovery  and  surrender  o 
his  estates,  has  attended  the  diets  of  examination,  has  not  been  gailt} 
of  any  collusion,  and  that  his  bankruptcy  has  arisen  from  innocenl 
misfortunes  and  losses  in  business.'  Five  out  of  twenty-one  credit 
tors  opposed  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  either  the  banknipl 
had  not  made  a  full  discovery  of  his  effects,  or.  that  he  had  been 
trading  recklessly,  keeping  no  regular  books,  and  been  unable  to 
account  either  for  his  debts  or  assets.  From  the  trustee's  account 
of  intromissions,  it  appeared  that  the  total  assets  recovered  amounted 
to  L.8,  16s.,  while  the  expenses  oC  collecting  them  amounted  tc 

'  L.4,  5s.,  leaving  9s.  due  to  the  trustee.    From  the  bankrupt's  exa- 

mination, it  appeared  that  he  stated  there  was  a  debt  of  L.lOlOj 
15s.  8d.  due  to  him  by  his  brother;  but  whilst  he  was  unable  ta 

I  explain  how  that  debt  was  contracted,  no  part  of  it  had  been  rH 

covered,  or  seemed  to  be  recoverable,  by  the  trustee.    The  Lord 

I  Ordinary  granted  the  discharge,  going  chiefly  on  the  trustee's  fa« 

I  Tourable  certificate.    The  creditors  reclaimed,  and  the  First  Divi- 

sion recalled  the  discharge.  The  grounds  on  which  their  Lordships 
proceeded  were^  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  explanations  offered 
by  the  bankrupt  as  to  the  state  of  his  affairs.    Much  reliance  was 

I  placed  by  the  bankrupt  on  the  trustee's  certificate,  and  on  the  lapse 

.of  time  since  the  sequestration.  The  latter  of  these  points  was  thas 
disposed  of  by  Lord  Deas : — ^  The  discharge  is  not  a  thing  which 
follows  necessarily  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  as  sometimes  seems 
to  be  imagined.  That  is  not  the  law.  If  it  were,  anybody  might 
contract  as  many  debts  as  he  pleased  without  having  a  penny  to  psj 

I  them,  and  by  simply  waiting  for  two  years,  get  whitewashed  frooi 

■all  liability.'   The  dictum  is  unquestionably  supported  by  the  sec*  U6 

i  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1856,  and  the  sec.  3  of  the  Bankruptcy  and 

I  Real  Securities  Act  of  1857.     The  former  of  these  enactments, 

I 
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wiule  giring  bankrapts  the  right,  after  two  jears,  of  applying  for 
&chuge  without  any  consents,  expressly  reserves  to  t)ie  trustee  and 
creditors  the  right  of  opposing  the  discharge  on  any  sufficient  ground; 
sod  tbe  latter  enactment  gives  the  Court  the  very  salutary  power  of 
J^hmg  the  discharge,  even  though  no  opposition  is  made  to  it  by 
is  trastee  or  creditors.  In  the  general  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tbt  the  creditors  may  be  safely  left  to  protect  at  once  their  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  society ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
spedient  that  the  Court  should  have  the  power,  in  tbe  interests  of 
xcietj  al<Mie,  to  refuse  the  discharge  of  a  dishonest,  or  even  reckless 
tader. 

Hiere  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Deas ; 
lod  that  is,  we  apprehend,  that  although  the  mere  lapse  of  the 
tamtory  two  years  will  not,  per  m,  ground  an  application  for  dis* 
d^arge,  tbe  lapse  of  a  considerable  number  of  years  will  do  so, 
^ys  assuming  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bank* 
rapt  has  failed  to  make  a  fair  discovery  and  surrender.  This  seems 
tebe  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  our  own  Court  in  Gemmelly.  North 
Btidih  Banij  20  December  1853,  20  D.  264,  where  the  sequestra^ 
tbn  had  lasted  for  six  years,  and  the  Lord  President  WNeUl  said, 
^isto  the  personal  objections,  they  amount  to  a  good  deal  of  reflec- 
^  on  the  conduct  of  this  party,  who  had  yielded  to  the  disposi- 
^  to  indulge  in  speculation,  which  was  prevalent  a  few  years 
'go.  His  conduct  cannot  be  defended.  But  his  sequestration 
^Ting  taken  place  in  1847,  the  question  now  is,  whether  these 
^^i^jecUons  are  enough  to  exclude  him  from  his  discharge.  I  cannot 
Wip  thinking  that  he  has  been  long  enough  kept  out  of  it ;  and  I 
^  not  inclined  to  give  effect  to  these  objections.'  Lords  Ruther^ 
JW  and  Ivory  expressed  themselves  in  the  same  case  to  the  same 
c^  A  like  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Lords  Justices  in 
^UaAeumj  27  Jan.  1862,  31  Law  Journal,  N.  S.  Bank.  23.  The 
EngBsh  judges  expressly  exclude  the  case  where  the  bankrupt  has 
l-eeo  guilty  of  falsehood  and  fraud ;  but  even  in  regard  to  such  a 
^  we  apprehend  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  to  lead  to  the 
^t  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  doom  any  one  to  bankruptcy 
fcrlife.  The  more  culpable  the  conduct,  the  longer,  of  course, 
«^onld  be  the  period  during  which  the  discharge  will  be  refused ; 
W  there  should  be  a  term  in  the  case  of  all. 

Another  important  matter  dealt  with  by  the  First  Division  in  the 
P^iaeot  case^  was  the  province  and  duty  of  the  trustee  in  reporting 
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on  a  biankrapt's  conduct,  under  sec.  146.  In  the  first  place,  they 
settled  that  he  is  merely  a  reporter,  and  not  a  judge;  for,  thooga 
the  trustee's  report  was  favourable,  the  Court  examined  it,  and 
being  satisfied  that  it  was  not  rested  on  sufficient  grounds,  they  disr 
regarded  it,  and  refused  the  discharge.  That  view  of  the  subject  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  statutes  both  of  1856  and  1857.  Then  as  to 
the  trustee's  and  creditors'  duty,  the  Court  very  clearly  decided, 
that  they  ought  to  oppose  the  discharge  when  the  bankrupt's  coo* 
duct  had  been  discreditable,  even  although  they  had  no  interest  d 
their  own  to  serve  thereby.  Accordingly,  when  the  creditors  in  the 
present  case  asked  their  expenses,  they  were  at  once  awarded. 

Lord  CuBRiEHiLL — I  am  clear  that  the  creditors  should  get  their  expei&es. 
I  think  they  have  done  a  great  benefit  to  the  mercantile  oommanity  by  bring* 
ing  the  case  into  Court.  It  is  well  known  that  creditors  are  often  deterred 
from  opposition  in  such  cases  by  the  dread  of  expenses. 

Lord  Deas — I  entirely  agree  with  that  observation.  The  duty  of  opposisg 
a  discharge  is  one  which  cnsditors  generallv  are  not  very  willing  to  undertakej 
and  they  deserve  all  the  more  credit  in  this  case,  that  they  are  only  fire  out  d 
twenty-one. 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  in  England*  Thus,  in  re  Mathem 
ut  auproj  even  when  the  Court  granted  the  discharge  which  the^ 
opposed,  the  official  assignee  and  creditors  were  found  entitled  t4 
costs ;  *  Lord  Justice  Turner  stating,  that  he  thought  it  of  importj 
ance  that  official  assignees  should  not  be  discouraged  in  coming  tfl 
the  Court  on  these  applications.' 


THE  MONET  MARKET  REVIEW  AND  THE  'JUDGMENTS  EXECT- 

TION  BILL.' 

Another  attempt,  it  seems,  is  to  be  made  to  introduce  this  abor- 
tive measure.  At  a  conference  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  A^ 
Trade  Protection  Societies  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  Gra/s  W 
Hotel  on  the  10th  June,  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  th(W 
societies  to  support  a  Bill  on  the  principle  of  that  introdaced  by  tb 
member  for  Ayr  some  years  ago,  and  which  met  with  such  a  signl 
discomfiture  that  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  bring  it  befofl 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  following  leader,  which  we  extra* 
from  the  ^  Money  Market  Review,'  is  illustrative  of  the  extravagaw 
notions  prevalent  even  amongst  respectable  and  well-informed  peH 
sons  in  mercantile  circles  regarding  commercial  law  and  jurisdictionf| 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  until  a  more  moderate  tone  and  ^ 
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sore  condliatiog  spirit  is  displayed  towards  the  legal  profession,  hy 
ie  promoters  of  such  measures  as  we  have  referred  to,  their  pro- 
posals can  receive  no  countenance  from  those  to  whom  they  are 

lilreased: — 

*I1iis  k  a  subject  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Scoduncn  engaged  in  trade  with  each  other.  In  order  to  bring  it  more  promi- 
:-atJT  before  the  public,  a  meeting  of  delegates,  representing  the  three  kingdoms, 
ni  belli  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  Gray's-inn  Go£fee-hou8e,  when  several  resolutions 
i«re  pMsed  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  law, 

>  s  to  enaUea  creditor  to  recover  a  debt  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
^  tie  decree  of  one  Court  instead  of  three.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  not- 
irl^anding  the  nominal  union  of  the  three  countries,  their  respective  Law 
'srtB  treat  each  other  as  foreign  tribunals,  no  greater  effect  being  given  by 

>  Courts  of  either  to  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  other  than  to  a  decision 
-  Fruoe  or  America.  An  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  may  be  com- 
B<5:ed  in  either  of  the  countries,  and  if,  after  a  trial  and  judgment,  and  just 
stue  fruits  of  the  litigation  are  to  be  reaped,  the  debtor  escapes  to  either  of 
^  Gthen,  the  creditor  must  commence  proceedings  de  novo.  Take  the  following 
«fc.  which  has  recently  occurred  in  Glasgow : — ^A  creditor  holds  a  Scotch 
*^  of  registration  (which  is  the  same  as  a  judgment)  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 
^  (ieblor  has  removed  to  Ireland,  where  he  has  purchased  some  property,  and 
^  he  now  resides.  The  creditor  must  commence  fresh  proceedings  in 
^^i.  If  the  debtor  appears  to  the  action,  the  creditor  must  find  secmity  for 
^  aad,  in  proving  his  Scotch  judgment,  he  may  be  subject  to  the  loss  of 
e%a  time,  trouble,  and  expense.  So  also  in  respect  of  an  English  creditor's 
>^^iit  debt,  should  the  debtor  go  to  Scotland.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact 
^t  the  judgment  of  an  English  (k)urt  would  have  infinitely  more  moral  effect, 
I  •et  up  before  a  tribunal  of  France  or  the  United  States,  than  it  would  have 
'1^  the  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland.  This  anomaly  is  a  reproach  to  our  age 
»d  couDtry,  and  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered  that  a  witness  can- 
^'\ri  compelled  to  come  from  any  one  of  the  countries  to  the  other. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  make  the  judgments  of  one  Court 
^^tiul  in  aU  three  by  means  of  a  general  registration,  was  the  object  of  a 
^  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Crauford,  the  member  for 
^>r:  bat  it  is  frustrated  principally  by  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  members. 
^'iam^  certainly,  one  kingdom,  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  one  nation,  and 
'f  cv  commercial  laws  seem  constructed  with  the  special  and  particular  object 
'  v^pting  us  to  swindle,  to  cheat,  and  entrap  each  other,  as  if  we  were  two 
^e  and  predatory  tribes  in  Tartary  or  Central  America.  Every  facility  is 
pen,  on  either  side,  to  pky  the  knave,  whilst  all  the  obstacles  which  perverted 
<K^3ity  can  desire  are  heaped  up  in  the  path  of  the  hapless  victim  who  looks 
*  •*▼  for  redress  of  wrongs  which  the  law  itself  has  inflicted.  With  respect  to 
'-^ziaDd  and  Ireland,  the  evil  is  comparatively  a  minor  one,  the  laws  being 
]^^-  It  is  when  differences  arise  between  English  or  Irish  and  Scotch 
J  "^^  when  Scotland  becomes  a  party  in  law  contests,  that  pernicious  obscurity 
^bei  ita  cUmax.     The  kite  Mr  Baines,  while  speaking  on  this  subject,  said, — 

-^  EDgliah  merchant  trading  with  Scotland  finds  himself  involved  in  litiga- 
'  J.  from  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  if  he  applies  to  his  professional 
^^  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  he,  the  lawyer,  also  knows  nothing  about  it ; 
f^  bow  can  it  be  expected  he  should  know  ?  "  Not  only  are  the  i>ractices  and 
'-"*7  of  the  Scotch  I^aw  Courts,  as  regutls  all  matters  of  commercial  contracts, 
^"^ereDt  from  those  of  England  as  are  the  laws  of  China  and  JapMi,  but  the 
'^  I^ra8eak)gy  of  pleadings  north  of  the  Tweed  is  as  unintellieible  to  an 
ttgliih  lawyer  as  if  it  were  Chinese,  and  vice  versa.  In  Scotland  the  bank- 
^'•«Tiyitem  (with  the  same  general  object  as  that  of  Enghind)  has  a  totally 
^3«i  machinoy  and  nomendature*    There  is,  consequently,  much  conf usion^ 

^«- U-«K0.  UtVlI.  JULT  1862.  2t 
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by  coMon  of  the  diffeicdt  meuiiiig  of  the  vord  *^  bankrapt."  In  Sootiusl 
bankruptcy  is  called  ^^  sequeBtration.'*  There  are  ateo  other  differenoo,  each  u 
in  the  terms  *^  assignee*^  and  *^  trustee/*  What  is  called  proving  a  debt  in  lug- 
knd  is  called  ^*  ranking  **  in  Scotland,  and  the  certificate  of  a  bankrupt  is  caM 
**'  the  discharge  in  sequestration.**  The  law  in  North  Britain  and  in  South  BiitioB 
is  not  only  distinct,  out  antagonism  U  its  essential  characteristic.  In  the  spirit  d 
the  border  Warfare  of  old,  our  British  Jurisconsults  are  engaged  in  thwirti&§ 
and  stultifying  each  other.  It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  snppooed  th&t  tte 
judges  of  the  two  countries  are  merely  gratifying  a  yain  and  dishonest  s^\  d 
riyiJrT  in  the  practices  which  we  are  now  deplonng.  By  no  means.  It  mij  bi 
that  local  and  professional  bias,  the  partiality  engendered  by  habit  and  bf  ^ 
narrow  technical  views,  exercise  some  degree  of  sinister  influence,  and  mske  m 
a  little  worse  than  it  need  be.  But,  on  uie  whole,  the  state  of  our  oommetcili 
laws  leaves  the  tribunals  no  altematiye,  and  it  is  only  by  a  reoon8tnictidi,| 
eonsolidation,  and  simpliflcation  of  the  English  and  Scottish  laws  of  every  Bhaji^l 
that  a  syiton  capable  of  dispensing  equal  justice  to  the  subjects  of  &ighU|j 
IzeUnd,  and  Scotland,  can  be  permanentJy  established.*  ! 

We  hardly  know  whether  the  reviewer  is  most  to  be  commeodel 
for  the  forcible-feeble  character  of  his  rhetoric^  or  for  the  stnod 
confusion  which  characterizes  its  argument  He  is  at  pains  t^ 
assert  that  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  are  radically  dissimilatf 
f  The  practice  and  theory  of  the  Scotch  Law  Courts,  as  regards  a^ 
matters  of  commercial  contract,  are  as  different  from  those  of  £nf 
land  as  are  the  laws  of  China  and  Japan!  And  yet  the  writer  b« 
lieves  in  the  possibility  of  assimilation.  Is  it  possible,  we  heg  leati 
to  ask,  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  China  and  Japan  with  those  i 
England  %  Can  men  grow  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  tbistltfl 
Total  abrogation,  and  not  assimilation,  we  should  imagine,  would  k 
the  only  feasible  remedy  if  the  differences  between  the  two  systeii 
of  jurisprudence  were  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  writer  of  ik 
article.  That  assimilation  is  practicable  and  desirable  we  graDtii 
that  the  steps  which  have  already  been  taken  in  that  direction  hx^\ 
been  most  beneficial,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  If  the  panic-mongH 
of  the  trade-protection  society  would  have  the  goodness  to  point  (hM 
what  further  changes  are  necessary  (and  these  cannot  be  numeroosjU 
they  would  be  rendering  more  useful  service  to  the  advancement  of 
legislation,  than  by  '  howling  like  Irish  wolves  against  the  mooD) 
when  Scotch  jurisprudence  or  practice  crosses  them  in  their  hamoo^ 

There  is  a  consistency  in  absurdity,  in  the  argument  of  the  reviewer,! 
which  must  amuse  if  it  fails  to  convince  the  professional  reader.  The 
remedy  he  suggests  for  the  absolute  and  polar  state  of  antagonism 
which  he  has  discovered  between  the  laws  of  England  and  Sootlaw 
is,  that  the  judges  of  the  one  country  should  be  bound  to  adopt  aiil 
give  effect  to  the  decrees  of  the  other.  It  would  have  been  mo^ 
rational,  we  think,  to  have  proposed  that  whenever  a  decree  of  tlx 
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Cwirt  of  Session  was  produced  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
M,  the  judges  of  that  tribunal  should  be  bound  to  reverse  it,  and 
to  authorize  execution,  kt  the  instance  of  the  unsuccessful  partj ; 
iflj-thoogh  we  fear  the  reviewer  is  hardly  impartial  enough  for 
&i^— that  English  decrees  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit 
«f  retributive  justice  by  the  sages  of  thie  Parliament  House.  Even 
lade-protectionistSy  we  should  imagine,  must  admit  that  it  cannot  be 
i&  datj  of  a  Court  of  justice  systematically  to  violate  the  laws  of  its 
0vn  teiritory ;  and  yet,  if  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  are,  as  they 
9jj  always  and  on  all  points  antagonistic,  the  enforcing  of  the  de- 
OBBi  of  the  hostile  jurisdictions  involves,  of  necessity,  the  anomaly 
<f  requiring  a  Court  to  lend  the  sanction  of  its  process  to  enforce 
leczees  which,  according  to  its  peculiar  creed,  must  be  deemed  er- 
^oeoos. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  extravagant  utterances  of  our  contempo- 
arf  on  the  subject  of  antagonism  for  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting, 
i  a  strong  light,  the  reasons  for  withholding  our  assent  to  the  pria- 
Bple  of  the  'Judgments  Execution  Bill.'  The  assertion  is  not  cor- 
lBct--it  15  the  very  contrary  of  the  fact — that  the  mercantile  laws 
'England  and  Scotland  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  Europe  and 
Aaa.  The  differences  are  now  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
VBplete  assimilation  is  quite  practicable.  It  is  equally  incorrect 
>»  assert,  as  the  reviewer  does,  that  the  Court  of  Session  treats 
loglish  decrees  with  disrespect,  or  that  the  two  jurisdictions  are 
Bgaged  in  thwarting  and  stultifying  each  other.  In  almost  every 
tttaace  the  Court  of  Session  gives  effect  to  English  judgments 
^  contract  or  debt,  by  what  is  called  'a  decree-conform;'  that 
i^  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  inquiry,  even  though  inquiry 
k  demanded  by  the  defender.  But  there  are  occasional  instances 
^^ere  this  cannot  be  done  without  doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  our 
■atboal  laws,  and  the  supremacy  of  our  national  courts  of  justice 
*ithin  their  own  sphere.  An  opinion  is  generally  entertained  in 
ScotUnd,  that  the  English  courts  are  not  so  careful  as  they  might 
W  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  jurisdiction  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
6e  pofession  in  Scotland  will  not  consent  to  legislation,  the  covert 
cij^  of  which  is  to  bind  their  courts  to  lend  then'  sanction  to  judi- 
cial proceedingi  ia  England,  howQve:!^  arbitnury,  encroaching^  or  un- 
c^^oadtutionalc 
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A  Hand-Book  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  By  James  Lobiheb, 
Advocate,  etc.  etc.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  First  Edition  of  Mr  Lorimer's  Hani 
Book  (October  1859),  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
found  extremely  useful  for  the  purpose  which  the  author  bad  men 
immediately  in  view,  of  diffusing  information  among  the  non-pro^ 
fessional  community  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  eren 
citizen  to  be  informed.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  expectation 
have  been  realized,  and  that  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  woii 
was  undertaken,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  ao 
quiring  a  stock  of  information  on  the  laws  of  their  country,  wbid^ 
if  not  very  deep,  is  at  least  useful  and  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 

There  are  two  ways  of  conveying  popular  instruction  in  am 
science  (and  law  is  no  exception  to  the  rule) :  the  one  is  by  popubi 
expositions,  in  which  principles — leading  or  general  principles— an 
alone  treated  and  illustrated  by  examples,  minor  propositions  beiq 
discarded;  the  other  is  by  summarizing  as  much  of  what  is  known  afli 
settled  in  the  law  as  can  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  popnlai 
treatise,  and  stating  the  bare  results  without  explanation  or  illus- 
tration. The  former  method  is  the  one  which  we  should  prefer  tc 
follow  where  the  object  was  to  ground  the  student  in  principles; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr  Lorimer,  is  useful  in 
another  way,  namely,  as  furnishing  a  popular  work  of  reference 
which  may  be  consulted  on  occasions  when  professional  assistance 
would  not  be  sought,  and  when  the  alternative  lies  between  acting 
upon  imperfect  information,  or  upon  no  information  at  all.  An 
executor  cannot  always  have  a  lawyer  at  his  elbow;  a  merchanJ 
might  spend  all  his  profits  upon  legal  advice  if  he  were  to  seek  lot 
it  on  every  occasion  when  it  would  be  useful ;  a  husband  and  father 
may  be  much  in  need  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  duties  and 
rights  as  the  head  of  a  family,  when  he  feels  precluded  by  motives 
of  delicacy,  or  restrained  by  the  seal  of  confidence,  fix)m  taking 
advice  of  a  professional  friend.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  popular 
treatise  on  law,  like  other  works  of  popular  literaturei  has  its  1^"* 
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sate  spliere  of  usefalness ;  and  as  the  compilation  ot  such  treatises 
can  afford  little  pleasure  to  the  professional  aathor  beyond  that 
fliich  b  derived  from  the  conviction  that  he  is  ddng  useful  service 
to  the  public,  he  is  so  much  the  more  entitled  to  their  gratitude  and 
lepect 

As  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  Mr  Lorimex^s  division  of 
the  sobiect  of  laws  into  those  of  the  family  relations  and  the  rela- 
tions between  independent  persons,  is  neither  logically  accurate  nor 
nil  fonnded  in  principle.  We  hope,  however,  that  in  his  prelections 
« public  law  he  will  discover  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
aitnre  of  laws  in  their  general  relations,  of  which  sound  principles 
<i  classification  form  no  inconsiderable  part.  This,  however,  is  a 
■atter  of  no  consequence  in  a  popular  work  of  reference.  Again, 
Te  cannot  help  observing  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  space  allotted 
W  oar  author  to  the  dififerent  departments  of  the  law  of  which 
k  treats,  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  relative  importance  of 
those  branches  in  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  This  apparent  ano- 
aalj,  however,  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Mr  Lorimer 
is  not  writing  for  lawyers;  and  therefore  he  may  omit  with  pro- 
priety much  that  is  only  interesting  to  lawyers.  For  example,  any- 
tliiog  like  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  law  of  property  would 
k  thrown  away  on  the  general  reader.  A  merchant  may  consult 
the  Hand-book  for  information  as  to  the  negotiation  of  bills,  or  the 
code  of  completing  a  contract  of  sale  so  as  to  make  good  his 
Kcority;  but  he  would  never  dream  of  undertaking  personally 
it  examination  of  a  progress  of  titles,  or  forming  an  opinion  for 
aimself  on  the  construction  of  a  deed  of  settlement.  Upon  such 
i^en,  the  only  advice  which  could  be  given  to  him  is  to  con* 
%It  his  solicitor.  Accordingly,  on  the  subjects  of  the  feudal  law, 
^e  law  of  succession,  and  other  kindred  matters,  Mr  Lorimer  has 
judidoiisly  limited  himself  to  a  brief  exposition  of  principles,  ac- 
companied by  a  summary  of  the  results  of  recent  legislation.  This 
^  probably  as  much  as  the  popular  reader  is  capable  of  assimilating 
--as  much  perhaps  as  he  is  likely  to  wish  to  acquire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  the  family  relations  and  mercan- 
tile law  are  treated  by  Mr  Lorimer  in  a  very  complete  and  satisfac- 
^  manner;  and  on  questions  connected  with  these  subjects  his  work 
^  be  much  consulted,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  very  useful. 

On  some  topics,  with  which  Mr  Lorimer  is  understood  to  be 
c^eninty  he  haa  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of  completeness  than 
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woiild  have  been  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  the  woiL   As 
an  example  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  chapter,  at  p.  441,  on  the  joiis- 
diction  of  the  Lyon  King  at  Anns,  where,  among  other  knotty 
points  connected  with  genealogy  and  precedence,  he  discusses  & 
question  which  Mr  Eoebuck  has  lately  taken  under  his  special 
protection, — ^the  right  of  the  subject  to  change  his  name  without 
license  or  leave  of  the  Court.    On  this  topic  we  should  have  ex- 
pected greater  accuracy  ficom  a  gentleman   holding   the  official 
position  which  Mr  Lorimer  occupies.    Mr  Lorimer  throws  donbt 
on  the  competency  of  the  proceedings   in    Mr  Inglia*   case  (29 
Nov.  1837),  where  the  petitioner,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  received! 
authority  firom  the  Court  to  change  his  name ;  the  ground  of  tli« 
doubt  being  the  refusal  to  comply  with  a  similar  application  m  ti»J, 
earlier  case  of  Kettle  (14  Jan.  1835).    But  he  omits  to  notice  li 
more  recent  case  than  either, — ^we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  bees- 
reported, — ^where  authority  was  given  to  a  member  of  the  bar,  now 
occupying  a  distinguished  public  position,  to  assume  an  additional 
surname.    In  the  case  we  refer  to,  the  decree  was  made  an  act  of 
Court,  and  entered  in  the  books  of  sederunt ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  Court  was  interponed  was,  that  the 
applicant  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  the  expe-j 
diency  of  giving  official  sanction  to  the  change  in  the  case  of  a  per* 
son  so  situated. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr  Lorimer^s  treatise  is  the  concluding 
part,  on  ^  The  Machinery  of  the  Law,'  into  which  he  has  intith 
duced  some  historical  notices  respecting  the  different  judicatories 
of  the  country,  civU,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical.  As  an  example 
of  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  author  can  handle  such  sub- 
jects, we  select  the  following  passages  on  the  history  of  the  office  of 
Sheriff  (p.  428):— 

'  From  these  enactmentB  it  appears,  fl.)  that  the  King^s  Sheriff,  as  distis- 
gnished  from  the  8heri£b  or  bailies  ot  the  Lords  of  Regality,  was  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Grown,  and  (2.)  tliat  though  in  some  respects  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  King^s  Lieutenant  or  Warden  (1581,  c.  81},  he  was  not  his  de- 
pute. The  Lord-Lieutenant,  like  the  old  OomminonerB  of  Array  in  England^ 
.was  perhaps  only  a  temporary  officer  constituted  in  times  of  danger,  or  placed 
over  distncts  which  were  actually  disturbed ;  and  it  seems  certain  tliat  M'i 
functions,  like  those  of  the  Great  Constable,  and  tiie  constables  of  the  King  s 
castles,  were  executive  rather  than  judicial,  though,  like  them  ([Jeffrey's  Rox- 
burghshire, Yol.  ii.,  pp.  45, 47, 48),  he  may  occasionally  have  exercised  the  poweis 
of  the  Sheriff,  or  OTerruled  his  decisions.  When  the  King  had  occasion  to  ao- 
point  a  Lieutenant  for  a  particular  shire,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  woaJd 
generally  choose  the  comes^  or  brd  of  the  district ;  and  the  term  vice  comet,  hf 
irhich  our  Latin  writers  always  designate  the  Sheriff,  woold  aeopa  to  indicsti 
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bt  a  mora  iDtimate  relation  than  that  which  afterwards  preTailed,  suheisted 
riginalljr  between  the  offices  of  Lord-lieutenant  and  Sheriff.  At  present  they 
re  entirelj  independent.* 

*  Sheriff-Depute. — ^The  office  of  Sheriff  having  yery  early  become  hereditary 
Ryley'8  Placita,  604 ;  Chalmers'  Caled.,  i.  715  ;  Innes'  Sketches  of  Early  Scot- 
ish  History,  pp.  399  and  465),  and  continuing  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the 
roTisions  of  the  Act  1455,  c.  44,  it  became  neoeasary  to  provide,  that  if  any 
heriff  was  unable  or  unapt  to  use  and  exercise  his  office  in  person,  he  should 
resent  to  the  King  "  ane  sufficient  depute,*^  for  whom  he  shall  be  answerable. 
Skene,  da  Verborum  siffnificatione,  and  Acts  quoted,  voce  Schireff.)  These 
epates,  as  well  as  liieir  (^ks,  the  Sheriffs  were  enjoined  to  send  yearly,  on  1st 
tovember,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Session,  to  be  examined  and  admitted  by  them. 
t  thus  appears  that  the  office  of  the  original  Sheriff-depute  corresponded  very 
early  to  that  of  the  modern  Sheriff-substitute ;  and  in  this  position  matters 
emained  till  the  passing  of  the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  Act  in  1747. 

'  By  that  enactment  (20  Geo.  IL,  c.  43)  the  hereditary  Sheriffs  were  abo« 
ihed,  and  their  judicial  powers  transferred  to  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Wn.  These  newly  created  Sheriffs  were  to  hold  their  offices  at  first  for  a 
«riod  of  seven  years,  and  afterwards  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  But  the  Crown 
etainedthe  power  of  appointing  Sheriffs  for  one  year  (sec.  5),  who  should  exercise 
K>  jurisdiction  (sec.  30),  but  who  were  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Principal  or 
ligh  Sheriff,  titles  previously  unknown  to  the  judicial  nomenclature  of  ScotWd.' 


The  Law  and  Practice  of  Citation  and  Diligenee.     On  the  basis  of 
the  late  Mr  Darlings  book  on  Hie  Powers  and  Duties  of  Messengers^ 
at'ArvMy  and  other  Ojfficers  of  the  Law.   By  EoBERT  Campbell, 
M.A.9  Advocate,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Edinburgh 
T.  and  T.Clark.    1862. 

^w  branches  of  law  are  so  uninviting  as  that  on  which  Mr  Camp- 
(tell  has  just  produced  a  treatise.     It  is  wholly  dry  and  technical, 
like  a  mathematical  calculus ;  and  if  it  has  anything  to  be  said  for 
i^  it  is  that,  like  a  calculus,  Its  rules  are  rigid  and  precise,  and 
unlike  those  of  some  branches  of  law  which  in  their  shadowyness 
fr^uently  defy  the  grasp.    Perhaps  its  principal  interest,  however, 
!s  the  way  in  which  its  various  rules  present  themselves  as  coming 
out  of  the  past  with  modifications  answering  to  changes  in  the  social 
<tate.    Most  of  them  can  only  be  fully  understood  through  their 
nistory,  to  which,  in  every  question  of  doubt,  appeal  must  be  made 
"iore  directly  than  in  the  case  of  general  legal  principles.    The 
tetorical  development  of  a  principle  must,  perhaps,  in  every  case  be 
^derstood,  before  we  can  rely  with  certainty  on  the  range  of  its  ap- 
plicability ;  but  in  regard  to  fonns,  it  may  be  said  more  especially, 
^at  a  lawyer  can  only  comprehend  them  clearly  and  intelligently  in 
P^portion  as  he  knows  exactly  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are. 
^  the  Utest  are  left  traces— often  very  minute— of  the  language  or 
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usages  prevalent  wben  the  earliest  came  into  existence;  and&ese 
are  certain  to  be  sources  of  perplexity  to  all  who  are  unacqnaiDted 
with  their  growth.  This  connection  betw^n  old  and  new  forms 
gives  a  work  on  citation  and  diligence  a  peculiar  interest  at  once 
for  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  treatment  of  every  diviaon 
of  the  subject  is,  with  a  view  to  its  proper  exposition,  necessarilj 
historical.  Starting  from  rude  times,  when  buglers  warned  the 
people  that  the  judges  were  in  open  air  to  hold  their  courts,  and 
that  all  who  had  questions  for  judgment  should  bring  their  adver- 
saries thither,  we  arrive  at  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  rules  fir 
citation  and  execution  fixed  by  Statute  and  Act  of  Sederunt,  witk 
official  persons  to  perform  them,  and  the  most  rigid  system  d 
written  instructions  to  be  complied  with.  In  another  field  we  leate 
behind  the  messenger  with  his  blazon,  horn,  and  wand,  actire  in 
converting  loving  subjects  of  Majesty  into  rebels,  in  compliance 
with  a  legal  fiction — *  making  believe,'  with  his  horn  to  *'raise  the 
country '  against  some  miserable  small  debtor  wringing  his  hands  is 
his  ingle-cheek — and  arrive  at  a  quiet  gentleman  in  plain  clothes, 
executing  a  diligence  quietly,  without  blazon  or  bugle.  No  doubl 
it  might  be  possible  to  produce  a  book  on  the  law  and  practice  d 
citation  and  diligence,  which  would  contain  no  more  than  a  state 
ment  of  what  is  settled  as  law  and  recognised  as  form, — the  one  pail 
a  mass  of  rules  rested  on  Statute,  Act  of  Sederunt,  and  decbion^ 
taken  apart  from  their  historical  connection ;  the  other  an  appendii 
of  styles.  But  such  a  work  would  be  of  inferior  interest  and  valne, 
—would  not,  in  fact,  for  the  members  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  pro- 
fession, be  of  great  use ;  for  many  of  the  rules  are  such  as  cannot  be 
made  to  stand  out  clear  apart  fi:om  their  derivation.  Mr  Campbell 
has  attempted  the  historical  treatment,  and  what  he  has  attempted 
is  what  has  long  been  wanted.  The  exposition  of  the  law  of  dili- 
gence has  been  in  arrear  of  the  law,  no  work  on  the  subject  haWn? 
appeared  since  Mr  Darling's ;  nowhere  could  the  practitioner  find 
brought  together  the  new  rules.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  formidableness  of  the  difficulties  to  be  ove^ 
come  in  treating  it,  may  have  deterred  many  who  thought  of  it 
from  attempting  its  execution ;  many  may  have  tried  and  despaired. 
Mr  Campbell  merits  the  thanks  of  the  profession  in  having  faced 
the  task,  and  accomplished  it,  on  the  whole,  well — ^perfection  w 
nowhere  to  be  expected.  All  we  propose  here  to  do  is  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  such  an  opinion  of  its  execu- 
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tioo  M  one  may  fonn  on  a  rapid  perusal.  Every  book  of  this  kind 
most  ultimately  stand  or  fall  according  as  it  bears  the  test  of  ^  work- 
ing it/  which  the  profession  ia  never  slow  to  apply. 

The  work  opens  with  an  introduction,  in  two  chapters,  in  ^hich 
tn  signs  of  some  scholarship  and  research.  The  first  contains  a 
fiance  at  the  old  form  of  citation  in  use  in  Rome,  followed  by  an- 
*ker  at  a  still  ruder  system  of  legal  procedure,  which  not  very  long 
ij?)  prevailed  in  England.    This  we  are  tempted  to  quote : — 

'In  ihe  Comedy  of  Errors,  actTiv.,  scene  2,  there  is  a  scene  cited  by  Lord 
^Bpbell,  in  evidence  of  Shakspeare^s  legal  education,  which  affords  the  £n^ 
m  coQQterpart  to  the  passage  of  Horace  abreadj  given.  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
>i*T«8ted  at  the  writ  m  a  merchant  for  the  price  of  a  gold  chain,  which  ne  de- 
f^  bving  received.  Ha  sends  Dromio  to  his  house  for  a  purse  of  ducats,  to 
&k1  him  with ;  and  Dromio,  in  answer  to  the  question  from  Adnana,  ^^  Where 
•67  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ?  "  answers, — 

' "  No ;  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 

A  fiend,  a  fairy  pitiless  and  rough ; 

A  wolf ;  nay,  worse,  a  feUow  all  in  buff ; 

A  back  friend,  a  shoulder-clapper ;  one  that  countermands 

The  passages  and  aUeys,  creeks  and  narrow  lands ; 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  diy-foot  well ; 

One  that,  h^ore  the  judgment^  carries  poor  souls  to  hell. 
^Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
'^l>ro.  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he^s  ^rested  on  the  eaae,^ 

'^Here,"8ajB  Lord  Campbell,  "we  have  a  most  circumstantial  and  graphic 
^(^t  of  an  English  arrest  on  mesne  process  [before  judgment]  in  an  action 
•'*<  owe,  for  the  price  of  a  gold  chain,  by  a  sheriff-officer  or  bum-bailiff,  in 
*|^-OQrtnme,  and  carrying  his  prisoner  to  a  sponging-house, — ^a  spectacle 
^  might  often  have  been  seen  by  an  attomey^s  clerk.  A  fellow-student  of 
r^  (aoce  an  eminent  judge)  being  sent  to  an  attomey^s  office,  as  part  of  his 
'^  Mocation,  used  to  accompany  the  sheriff-officer  when  making  captions  on 
^«  proceaa,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  whole  feast  of  a  law-suit  from  tne  egg  to 
^  apples ;  and  he  was  fond  of  giving  a  similar  account  of  his  proceeding,  which 
^  t£en  constantly  occurring,  but  which,  like  *  trial  by  battle,*  may  now  be 
•*l«d  obsolete."'^ 

^nodoe  is  then  given  of  peculiarities  in  procedure  in  Jersey; 

^  which  there  follows  a  sketch  of  our  own  early  practice,-— on 

^Uch,  by  the  waj,  we  may  saj,  that  we  wish  some  learned  anti- 

^  would  give  us  some  more  light  than  we  possess.    To  a  great 

>^  it  is  still  an  unexplored  region  of  inquiry.    The  second 

r  gives  a  history  of  the  office  of  messenger-at-arms,  and  of  the 

and  forms  of  the  Lyon  Court.    The  way  now  being  so 

^j  the  work  thenceforth  follows  very  nearly  the  arrangement 

V  Darlings  book  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  messengers-at- 

^  ^Shakspeaze's  Legal  Acquirements,*  by  Lord  Campbell,  p.  39. 
'OL  VL-BO.  UCVII.  JULT  1862.  2  z 
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arras,  with  the  addition  of  some  chapters  on  subjects  not  treated  by 
Mr  Darling  at  all,  as  that  of  jarisdiction.  So  far  as  Mr  DailiQ{;s 
book  is  familiar  to  the  profession,  it  may  b6  needless  to  be  more  spe- 
cific*^ The  chief  differences  in  arrangement,  and  which  may  reqmre 
notice,  are  in  regard  to  citations, — which  are  here  treated  of  in  greater 
detail,  the  chapter  relating  to  them  being  made  a  basis  for  tk 
treatment  of  service  of  every  kind  of  legal  process, — and  in  regard  to 
personal  diligence.  The  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  seems  tp 
have  been  somewhat  interrupted,  in  order  to  treat  consecutively  tk 
proceedings  regulated  by  the  Personal  Diligence  Act,  1  and  2  Vict, 
cap.  14*  This  Act  was  previous  in  date  to  Mr  Darlings  book,  bid 
had  not  then  been  well  considered ;  and  Mr  Campbell  has  gone  ioii 
detail  in  considering  the  bearing  of  the  Act  upon  the  forms  previ 
ously  in  use,  and  its  failure,  in  certain  cases,  to  supersede  theol 
forms' with  practical  advantage.  The  chapters  on  personal  diligeml 
— 12-17  inclusive — starting  from  the  discussion  of  the  changi 
effected  by  the  Act,  proceed  to  follow  out  the  consequences  of  t^ 
ordinary  debt,  to  poinding  of  the  goods  and  imprisonment  of  tli 
person,  and  till  liberation  in  due  course  of  law.  After  this,  there] 
a  falling  back  on  the  subject  of  charges  other  than  those  necessar 
for  enforcing  payment  of  an  ordinary  debt  So  far,  the  persoiii 
diligence  chapters  operate  an  interruption ;  but  we  think  more  k 
been  gained  through  bringing  their  contents  together  than  has  bei 
lost  through  the  interruption. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  have  already  cod 
toitted  ourselves  to  the  view,  that  Mr  Campbell  has,  on  the  whol 
performed  his  task  well.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  recent  decision 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  fully  noted,  though  it  is  impossia 
but  there  must  be  omissions.  The  chapter  on  citations  we  this 
excellent ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  carefully  executed  and  complete 
in  the  book.  For  the  rest,  we  might  find  faults  here  and  there,) 
so  disposed ;  but  what  work  is  without  them?  Even  Mr  Dicksoi^ 
valuable  work  on  Evidence  does  not  on  all  points  stand  the  bar 
test  applied  to  it  by  the  working  lawyer.  Perhaps  Mr  Campbe 
might  have  devoted  more  space  and  labour  to  the  subject  of  arrest 
ments ;  we  think  he  might.  There  are  some  omissions,  too,  vhici 
ought  to  be  supplied  in  any  future  edition  ;  for  instance,  when  a 
the  subject  of  caution  in  process  of  advocation,  some  informatioi 
should  have  been  given  regarding  advocation  on  juratory  caatioo 
But)  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  profession  will  be  satisfied  that : 
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TaloaUe  addition  has  been  made  to  the  law  library.  We  have  said 
^iotiuDg  as  yet  of  the  forms  which  are  contained  in  separate  chapters 
following  the  chapters  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong, — an  arrange- 
ment which  we  can  hardly  say  we  approve,  though  it  is  that  fol- 
lowed by  Mr  Darling.  The  whole,  we  think,  would  have  been 
better  in  an  appendix,  leaving  the  text  clear.  As  regards  the  forms 
tlieaiselves,  we  observe,  from  the  prefatory  note,  that  they  have  been 
iunuahed  almost  entirely  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr  Drysdale,  mes- 
saiger-at-anns,  who  has  also  assisted  the  author  in  revising  most  of 
^  proo&  of  the  work.  This  is  a  guarantee,  the  value  of  which 
^  be  at  once  understood,  that  the  practical  part  of  the  book  is 
«p  to  the  highest  mark, — Mr  Drysdale  being,  in  regard  to  such 
KatterB,  an  authority.  His  whole  .portfolio  of  forms  seems  to  be 
{rioted  here ;  and  they  may  be  followed  with  confidence,  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  all  ^  stood  fire'  more  than  onee  success^ 
Mr. 
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Shmff  BusseUj  and  the  Procurator-fiscal  of  TTtc*.— Those  who 
'■e  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  the  double 
Sierifihips  have  found  it  a  rather  difficult  matter,  of  late  years,  to 
lennade  the  public  of  the  necessity  for  perpetuating  that  ancient 
citation.  In  the  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the  agitation  for  its 
^tton,  Sheriff  Bussell,  of  Wick,  has  rushed  into  the  gap  to  furnish 
'^saperiors  with  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  system. 

The  old  political  cry  was,  that  Sheriffs-substitutes  were  inferior 
^,  and  there&re  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
tenection  by  th^  superior  wisdom  of  a  judge  who  was,  by  courtesy 
^  least,  a  practising  advocate  in  the  Parliament  House.  An  im- 
psion,  however,  had  been  gaining  ground,  that  family  influence 
>^  than  merit,  or  even  political  services,  was  the  avenue  to 
><icces8  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  law,  so  far  as  that  success  de- 
^ed  on,  or  was  assisted  by  public  patronage ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
^nence,  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who,  for  want  of  the 
^i^ceoary  influence,  had  been  induced  to  accept  appointments  to  the 
fecal  SheriflUiips,  were  equal  or  superior  in  attainments  to  their 
Jiiidai.  superiors.  This  pernicious  heresy  had  actually  taken  so 
^  a  hM  at  the  public  mind,  that  the  office  of  Sheriff  has  been 
^'^^ni^t  by  aone  to  be  again  in  danger;  a  danger  which  oould  only 
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be  averted  by  the  immediate  exhibition  of  a  Sberiff-subsdiiite  (^the 
genaine  archaic  pattern,  and  comporting  himself  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  character  which  he  was  to  assume, — that  ttf  an  example, 
not  to  inspire,  but  to  repel  the  confidence  of  the  p«blic 

Mr  Bussell  has  perfonned  the  part  which  party  conv«toie&ce,  we 
hope,  rather  than  natural  aptitude  had  asmgned  to  him^  in  a  kit 
that  is  not  unusual  with  amateur  performers  43f  broad  comedy;  is 
short,  he  has  overacted  it.  The  occasion  was  judiciously  chosen  k 
the  object  in  view,  that  of  provoking  puUie  criticism ;  and  the  sab- 
ject  of  his  tirade,  an  attack  upon  his  judicial  superior,  was  caknlalei 
to  disarm  suspicion  as  to  possible  complicity  with  the  Sheri£&-pnn(> 
pal,  to  whose  faded  lustre  he  was  willing  to  serve  as  a  foil  If 
additional  proof  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  real  nature  aoi 
motive  of  the  escapade^  it  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Ut 
Bussell  himself,  as  we  have  been  informed  on  reliable  authofi^ 
actually  wrote  out  and  sent  to  the  local  newspapers  a  report  of  hi 
speech,  in  the  terms  which  we  shall  now  quote,  and  from  which  thi 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  our  observations  are  not  weil< 
founded : — 

Itfr  Malcofan  Maclennan,  recently  appointed  Procoratbr-fiscal  of  liie  ooonty  d 
Gaithncfis,  appeared  at  the  ordinary  SharifE  Court  on  Tuesday  last  (ITtk  Jniu| 
and  preeented  his  commifision  appointing  him  to  the  office.  Sheriff  BiiaaeU,i| 
accepting  the  commifision^  addressed  ^Ir  Maclennan  from  the  bench  to  the  fi- 
lowing  effect : — ^  Mr  Maclennan — I  cannot  give  the  word  welcome  to  ycm  k^ 
For  the  last  six  years  and  more  the  very  serious  criminal  business  of  this  ooiut] 
has  been  Conducted  with  the  utmost  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  thoroi^li  expendxsi 
and  skill ;  and  I  must  savtJiat  it  does  surprise  me  it  should  be  oonsidaea  props 
to  supersede  the  eminently  efficient  official  whom  we  have  empk^ed  doriog  tk 
time,  or  to  i^ppose  that  the  bar  of  Caithness  could  not  have  supplied  asotba 
While,  therefore,  I  cannot  gire  yon  a  welcome,  I  think  it  due  to  mysdf  to  ^ 
that  whilst  the  whole  practical  work  of  the  counl^  is  oon^ded  to  me,  the  patict 
age  is  given  to  another ;  and  when  I  can  tell  you  that  my  practical  exDerieca 
of  the  discretion  and  abiHty  of  Mr  Sutherland  are  sucb  as  i  have  stateo,  I  <^ 
give  you  soinething  more  than  n^  welcome.  I  shall  pledse  myself  to  ^yey« 
my  official  and  moral  respect  and  support  so  long  as  you  deserre  it.  1  on  b^ 
bad  nothing  to  do  in  the  derangement  of  our  proceedings  beyond  the  acceptai* 
.of  the  high  and  Juorative  appointment,  the  oommiasion  to  which  you  hare  pit 
sented.  Let  me  assure  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  you  suppose  that  joa 
appointment,  while  highly^  honourable  and  lucrative,  is  not  to  be  obnoxious  &« 
-invidious,  you  must  lie  in  a  more  pleasant  bed  of  roses  and  tread  a  more  ea^ 
|)ath  than  your  predecessors  have  done ;  but  it  is  in  these  times,  when  oWcq^ 
IS  raised  against  you,  that  you  will  feel  the  benefit  of  my  support.^ 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Sb^iff  Bussell^  actuated  by  motiVtf 
-of  .personal  pique,  or  by  the  desh^  of  ingratiating  himself  witii  th 
}  bar  of  Caithness/  may  hav^.nttered  something  as  fiiolish,  or  eieo  as 
iU-«atui^^  as  the  wpids  he  has  hece  attribiiled  to  Jiinnel£   ^^ 
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diScahy  if^  how  to  aoconnt  Sot  his  having  published  them.  The 
sappoation  of  complicity  in  a  plan  to  make  the  office  <^  Sheriff*' 
nbsdtute  contemptible  in  the  e}res  of  the  pablic,  absurd  as  it  may 
appear,  is  at  least  more  easy  of  belief  than  the  inevitable  alternative, 
tliich  18,  that  Mr  Bussell,  in  publishing  the  tirade,  believed  that  he 
Taa  doing  something  which  gave  him  a  claim  to  public  sympathy 
wd  respect 

Itis  peihaps  superfluous  to  say  that  no  grounds  exist  for  the  re- 
iectioQs  that  Mr  Russell  has  chosen  to  make  upon  the  appointment 
tf  Mr  Madennan  to  the  c^Bce  of  Procurator-fisoal.  Mr  Madennan- 
B  veil  known  in  the  profession  as  an  influential  and  much  respected* 
^tioner  in  Inverness.  For  several  years  he  hdd  a  oomnaission 
^  Procurator^fiscal  in  that  county.  For  a  portion  of  that  time,  he* 
^charged  the  duties  of  the  office  without  any  assistance  fiom  his 
piicipal,  and  with  great  efficiency ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the 
iite  Fiscal,  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  have  been  pro^ 
ftoted  to  the  vacant  office«  On  the  present  occasion,  we  believe  the 
tppuntment  was  offered  to  Mr  Madennan  without  solicitation ;  and 
^  &et  that,  in  accepting  the  office,  he  necessarily  relinquished  a 
Bore  kcmtive  practice  in  his  own  county,  is  alone  snffici^t  to  rdbut 
tke  BttiBnatiofi  that  the  rights  of  patronage  had  in  this  instance  been 
*o^7  ezerdsed* 

In  tcoepiing  that  view  of  Mr  Bussdl's  unfortunate  attack  which 
is  least  disparaging  to  his  understanding,  may  we  venture  to  ezpresa 
^  doubt  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  learned  gentleman  to 
^sscend  so  &r,  in  order  to  c(mvince  the  public  that  there  are  Shenfis- 
(st^ctttates  esLtant  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  or  expedient  to  invest 
*idt  ahigher  responsibility?  The  spectacle  of  a  judicial  functionary 
Averting  the  bench  into  a  rostrum  for  the  fulmination  of  diatribes 
^  patronage  would  have  been  sufficiently  painful  and  alarming, 
even  had  the  opinion  of  the  censor  been  delivered  in  the  language  of 
B^<Mieration  and  courtesy.  But  Mr  Bussell,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
^teat  to  leave  anything  to  inference.  Like  a  certain  personage, 
^  most  ^  write  himiself  down  an  ass,"  in  legible  characters,  lest  no 
^  dse  shoukl  be  found  to  do  him  the  favour.  It  must  be  satis* 
^'ctorytothe  learned  Sheriff  to  be  informed,  that  the  three  honorary 
letten  which  he  insists  on  conjoining  with  his  name  have  sddom 
^<1  a  mors  appropriate  resting-|dace ;  and  he  may  rest  assured 

tbt  no  <iiie  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of 

Aettonogyam.  . 
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AgenU  for  the  Poor. — ^If  there  is  one  class  more  abused  tihaA 
another,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  legal  firatemity.  The  doctor 
is  landed  highly  for  his  hnmane  and  philanthropic  feelings.  'Be 
kind  to  the  doctor,  for  he  is  kind  to  the  poor/  is  quite  a  comnum 
saying.  Whether  that  good  opinion  is  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  toward  their  patients,  is  another  thing;  probabi; 
the  statement  of  one  distinguished  member  of  that  body  may  be 
conclusive :  ^  They  call  us  in  like  angels  when  they  are  sick,  bat 
they  kick  us  out  like  devils  when  they  are  well.'  The  lawyer  maj 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  similar  idea  of  the  gratitode 
of  his  client ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  the  legal  profession  being  com- 
mended for  their  humanity?  And  yet,  next  to  the  doctor,  no  das 
does  more  for  the  poor. 

By  that  quaint  old  statute,  1424,  o.  24,  eveiy  '  pure  creatnie'  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  counsel ;  and  by  Acts  of  Sederunt,  the  latest 
of  which  is  21  Dec.  1842,  agents  are  appointed  annually  to  con- 
duct or  defend  suits  in  behalf  of  indigent  persons.  It  is  to  two  or 
three  hardships  that  the  agents  so  appointed  are  subjected,  that  ve 
wish  for  a  moment  to  call  attention.  Before  doing  so,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  agents  for  the  poor  invariably  discharge 
their  duty  as  faithfully  and  ungrudgingly  as  if  they  were  paid  for 
their  labour.  It  is  not  in  regard  to  their  time  or  skill  that  we  now 
speak ;  these  are  given  cheerfully.  But  in  prosecuting  the  daiiDS 
of  the  poor,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  hard 
cash  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  case  is  remitted  to  one  of  the  agents; 
it  involves  a  question  of  title  to  proper^.  He  finds  that  his  first 
duty  is  to  search  the  records ;  but  although  he  offers  his  own  ser* 
vices,  he  is  not  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  search,  until  he  has 
paid,  or  undertakes  to  pay,  the  usual  fees.  By  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  118, 
persons  pursuing  or  defending  in  forma  pauperis  are  exempt  from 
the  usud  dues  to  the  clerks  and  officers  of  Court.  If  the  Court 
cannot  exempt  the  agents  from  outlay  beyond  the  fees  of  those  over 
whom  they  have  a  control,  then,  why  should  other  outlays  not  be 
provided  for  otherwise  ?  Why  should  they  not  come  out  of  the  fi?e 
fund,  which  yields  a  revenue  to  the  Government  af^  paying  all  the 
expenses  exigible  from  it?  But  suppose  the  case  proceeds^  and 
ultimately  is  sent  to  a  jury,  the  agent  must  ci^  witnesses,  pay 
them,  pay  for  their  citation,  and  (we  shall  suppose  the  case  is  lost) 
pay  the  jury,  and  also  for  citing  them.    This  appears  really  to  be 
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too  hard  npon  the  poor  agent.    If  he  contributes  his  skill  and 
time^  and  the  services  of  his  clerks^  that  should  be  enough. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  state  this  grievance  than  to  suggest  a  mode 
whereby  it  may  be  obviated.  But  we  do  not  see  why  the  officers 
who  cite  the  witnesses  and  jury  should,  in  the  circumstances,  be 
entitled  to  payment  at  alU  They  are  officers  of  Court,  and  ought  to 
fall  within  the  Act  above  cited.  As  regards  the  jury,  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  arises.  They  might,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  ^  offi- 
cers of  Court'  as  soon  as  they  were  empannelled,  and  so,  in  the 
event  of  their  deciding  against  the  poor  litigant,  should  receive  no 
pay.  If  they  decided  the  other  way,  some  censorious  individual 
would  immediately  say  they  (a  British  jury!)  had  given  the  verdict 
for  the  .pauper,  in  order  to  get  their  pay  1  Well,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  any  such  insinuation,  let  the  jury  give  their  services 
gratU,  where  either  of  the  parties  is  on  the  poor^s  roll.  If  profes- 
aonal  men  are  to  have  their  time  and  talents  taxed  for  behoof  of  the 
poor,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  good  objection  could  be 
stated  by  the  merchant,  farmer,  or  country  gentleman  sitting  one 
day  in  the  jury-box.  Should  they  consider  it  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
what  will  they  say  to  the  law  agent,  a  young  man  beginning 
business, — because  the  appointment  devolves  upon  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  body — to  have  his  services,  and  these  are  often  labori- 
ous, crowned  with  having  to  defray  the  whole  costs  of  a  jury  trial? 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  holding  the 
pooi^s  agent  liable  for  these  expenses  ;  to  put  it  in  the  strongest  way, 
it  is  a  wholesome  check  upon  him  against  reckless  litigation.  This 
Blight  be  urged  with  some  plausibility;  but  it  would  require  first  to 
be  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a 
check.  [That  there  have  been  instances  of  reckless  litigation  on 
the  part  of  agents,  cannot  be  denied.  You  find  also  reckless  mer- 
chants and  bankers ;  and  it  appears  to  be  nothing  short  of  an  un« 
justifiable  affiront  to  the  profession  to  say  that  the  young  legal 
practitioner  must  be  curbed  by  such  a  legal  penalty.  If  he  is 
^sposed  to  speculate  in  lawsuits,  he  will  find  little  difficulty,  we 
4ire  say,  in  gratifying  his  propensity  without  resorting  to  clients  on 
the  pooi^s  roll.  But,  after  all,  this  suggestion  has  little  applicability, 
^hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  cause  is  remitted  to  the  agent,  not 
to  consider  whether  there  is  a  good  case  or  not,  but  to  proceed^  so 
^&t  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  carry  on  the  suit  to  an  issue,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 
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Burdens  of  a  pecuniary  nature  are  also  laid  on  agents  for  tk 
poor  in  criminal  business.  They  have  often  to  travel  into  the  coud- 
'try  some  distance  to  precognosce  witnesses,  pay  their  expenses,  and 
also  the  witnesses  for  attendance.  We  refer  not  merely  to  agents 
here,  but  throughout  Scotland  ;  and  the  e)cpense  of  attending  dr- 
cuit,  and  bringing  witnesses,  is  frequently  no  trifle.  This  desem; 
the  attention  of  the  Crown. 

Ijegal  Appointments.^^The  professional  appointments  that  have 
fallen  to  the  disposal  of  the  Government  during  the  past  sis  weds 
of  the  session,  have  been,  if  not  very  important,  sufliciently  name 
rous,  we  should  think,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  class  who,  in 
Edinburgh  circles,  are  considered  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  them 
First  in  importance,  is  the  appointment  of  Lord  Jerviswoode  to  the 
highly  responsible,  but  not  lucrative  office  of  one  of  the  Lonk 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary*  This  appointment  is  consequent  n^ 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Ivory  from  the  bench  of  the  Criminal  Court,' 
in  consequence,  we  regret  to  learn,  of  continued  indisposition. 
Lord  Jerviswoode  had  considerable  experience  in  criminal  practice 
first  as  an  advocate-depute,  afterwards  as  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire, 
and  ultimately  as  Lord  Advocate.  As  a  judicious  and  sound  cri- 
minal lawyer  he  has  few  equals  on  the  bench ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  the  appointment  will  prove  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The  ap* 
pointment  of  Mr  Wilson  to  the  substitute  Sherifiship  of  Kincardine, 
and  of  Mr  Sheriff  to  Haddington,  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
appointment  of  standing  counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  etc.,  has  been  given  to  Mr  Thomas  Ivory.  The 
vacancy  in  the  Sheriffship  of  Ayr,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been 
filled  up :  it  is  understood  to  lie  between  Mr  William  Ivory,  the 
senior  Advocate-Depute,  and  Mr  N.  C.  Campbell ;  but  we  hare 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Campbell,  whose  appointment,  we 
believe,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  county,  will  be  selected. 
The  retirement  of  Mr  Swinton  from  the  chair  of  Civil  Law  in 
Edinburgh  created  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  which  has  been  fiileii 
by  the  election  of  Mr  Muirhead, — a  high,  and,  we  think,  a  merited 
compliment  to  an  accomplished  member  of  the  junior  bar. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

MuNBO  r.  Easteii  Ross  Union,  ETC.--*3/ay  28. 

Contract — Liquidate  Damages, 

The  panner»  Donald  Munro,  builder  and  contractor,  Tain,  snes  the 
Madera  for  certain  eams  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  nnder  a  building 
strict  between  him  and  the  board  of  management  of  the  Easter  Ross 
^B^  dated  1 7th  August  1848.  By  the  contract,  the  pursuer  under** 
*^  to  erect,  bj  the  Ist  September  1849,  a  common  poorhouse  for  the 
^  parishes  comprised  within  the  Union.  The  contract  price  was 
1^^475,  payable  by  fixed  instalments,  on  certain  stages  of  the  work  being 

ipleted,  and  the  balance  being  payable  on  the  completion  of  the  work 
^tbe  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  The  contract  contained  a  clause  in 
^  tenos,  viz. :  ^  And  the  said  Donald  Munro  engages  to  complete  the 
*^  withm  the  period  aforesaid,  under  a  penalty  which  it  is  hereby 
^^  shall  be  considered  stipulated  damages,  not  subject  to  modifica- 
^  of  L.5  sterling  for  each  week  after  the  said  date  (9th  September 
}^3)  QDtil  the  completion  of  the  work.'  On  completion  of  the  works, 
«i  15th  May  1850,  the  balance  due  to  the  pursuer  was  L.744,  18s.  1  Id., 
^'meot  of  which  was  offered  under  reduction  of  L.175,  as  liquidate 
teages  doe  by  the  pursuer  for  thirty-five  weeks'  delay  in  completing  his 
^r«ct,  being  at  the  rate  of  L.d  per  week.  The  pursuer,  although  he  at 
^  declined,  nltimately  accepted  payment  in  September  following,  under 
faction  of  the  penalty,  but  with-  a  reservation  of  his  legal  claim  to  full 
f'JiQent,  the  Board  having  refused  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
^vochial  Boards  of  six  of  the  nine  parishes  within  the  union,  that  the 
P^Hy  should  be  remitted,  or  at  least  mitigated*  The  present  action 
^^  therefore  brought  against  the  Board  of  Management  and  their  con« 
'^%Qts,  the  Parochial  Boards  of  the  several  parishes,  to  recover  payment 
^'*^  L.175  deducted  as  damages,  and  interest  thereon,  besides  interest 
^*  the  third  instalment  for  the  period  between  26th  November  1849, 
*^^diie,  to  18th  January  1850,  when  paid.  The  pursuer's  averments 
^  record  were  in  substance  as  follows : — The  contract  restricted  him  to 
^'liarry  io  Caithness  for  the  flagstones  required  in  connection  with  the 
■>^datioDs,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  procur- 
^  these  flags,  he  at  first  declined  to  sign  the  contract,  but  was  induced 
^'  do  fio  by  the  assurance  of  the  Board  that '  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
^  vag  dealing  with  gentlemen,'  which  was  meant  as  an  engagement  not 
^j  ^xact  the  penalty  for  delay  not  arising  from  the  pursuer's  fault.  In 
'f^' winter  1848-49  the  building  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  vessel 
i*^3g  been  lost  when  carrying  stones  for  the  purposes  of  the  building. 
]^  parsuer  then  commenced  and  carried  on  the  works  without  delay 
■*^*ft  loth  May  1850,  when  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Board's  in- 

VOL  VI.— so.  LXVII.  JULY  1862.  3  A 
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spector  of  works.    The  poorhoose  was  not  occnpied  until  October  1850. 
five  months  after  its  completion  (a  fact  admitted  by  the  defenders),  and 
no  loss  or  damage  had  been  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  i 
works  not  being  completed  nntil  May  1850.     The  pursuer  maintwned  ii ! 
point  of  law  (1)  That  having  been  prevented  by  inevitable  accident^  and 
other  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  was  not  liable  in  penaltj; 
(2)  That  no  loss  or  damage  having  been  sustained  by  the  defenders,  u 
penalty  was  exigible;  (3)  That  in  any  view  the  penalty  was  excessirc^i 
and  should  be  restricted  to  the  actual  loss  sustained ;  (4)  That  the  de- 
fenders were  not  entitled  to  exact  the  contract  penalty  in  consequeuce  rf; 
the  verbal  agreement  not  to  do  so  if  the  delay  was  not  imputable  to  M 
pursuer's  fault. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  allowed  issues ;  but  the  Court  recalled  the  iotot^ 
locutor,  holding  that  the  pursuer  was  bound  by  his  agreement,  and  M^ 
proof  of  a  verbal  agreement  not  to  enforce  was  inadmissible. 

^  \ 

PeL — Andbxw  Sbeuxs,  for  Dischabgb — Mcof  SO. 

Bankni^ptcy — Discharge. 

This  was  a  petition  for  the  discharge  of  a  sequestrated  bankrupt  9 
was  sequestrated  on  his  own  petition,  with  concurrence  of  John  She3| 
farmer,  Myles,  near  Tranent,  his  father,  on  18th  March  1859.  After  tl 
lapse  of  three  years,  he  applied  for  his  discharge.  This  was  opposed  \ 
five  of  his  creditors  out  of  twenty-one.  The  gross  amount  of  the  deU 
was  stated  to  be  L.1150.  They  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the  baal 
rnpt  had  not  made  a  fair  surrender  and  discovery  of  his  estate.  Fra 
his  examination,  it  appeared  be  had  been  a  potato  merchant,  buybg  i 
Haddington  and  selling  at  Newcastle,  and  he -stated  that  his  banknipU 
was  caused  by  his  brother,  who  sold  for  him  in  Newcastle,  refusing  \ 
pay  him  a  debt  of  L.1010,  due  to  him  upon  the  whqle  business  transafl 
tions  down  to  his  sequestration.  From  another  part  of  his  examinatios 
it  appeared  that  he  ceased  to  have  business  transactions  with  his  brotbe 
in  February  1858,  and  at  that  time  a  state  was  made  up  showing  tbi 
L.426  was  divisible  between  him  and  his  brother.  The  examination  di 
not  disclose  how  the  difference  between  the  half  of  the  last  sum  and  th 
larger  sum  of  L.J 010  was  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  stated  that  tl 
trustee  had  been  unable  to  make  anything  of  this  debt,  and  that  lii 
brother  denied  that  it  was  due.  Another  ground  of  objection  was  thi 
the  only  asset  on  the  estate  was  L.d,  16s.,  and  the  expense  to  which  tk 
trustee  had  been  put  was  L.4,  5s.  There  had  been  no  dividend,  and  ■ 
composition  offered ;  but  the  trustee  upon  his  estate  had  given  a  favour 
able  report  to  the  bankrupt.  In  these  circumstances.  Lord  Ormidale  h^ 
found  the  bankrupt  entitled  to  his  discharge,  stating  that  nothing  snfi 
ciently  tangible  to  support  these  objections  could  be  found  by  him  in  t!» 
examination  of  the  bai^rupt  and  in  the  sequestration  proceedings. 

To-day,  the  Court  unanimously  recalled  this  judgment,  the  Lord^ 
President  stating  that  the  grounds  of  the  application  were  not  satisfactorrj 
while  those  of  the  opposition  were ;  that  the  bankrupt's  motive  for  settis^ 
up  the  large  debt  alleged  to  be  due  by  his  brother  was  that  he  bad  i^ 
balance  the  claims  against  him  and  to  account  for  the  loss  of  his  creditor] 
money. 
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DmowALL's  Trustees  v.  Edmond— Jtm«  4. 
Beductum~^Bankn^>tcy, 
The  defender  Is  Francis  Edmond,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  and  trustee 
fo:  behoof  of  Lord  Eintore's  creditors,  and  the  pnrsner  is  the  trnstee  on 
tfe  seqQestrated  estate  of  Walter  Dingwall,  sometime  factor  to  Lord 
liatore,  and  tenant  of  the  farms  of  Damforbes  and  Honeyhive,  on  Lord' 
Oitore's  estate  of  Hanlkerton.    The  object  of  the  action  is  to  reduce  or 
m  redress,  by  way  of  damages,  for  a  renunciation  by  Dingwall  of  the 
iose  of  these  farms  in  favour  of  Lord  Kiotore  and  his  creditors.    The 
r^^ds  of  action  are  very  indistinct  and  obscure,  owing  to  the  nnsatis- 
^oTj  State  of  the  record,  which  was  remarked  on  by  the  Court  both 
^=nng  the  debate  and  at  the  advising.  Lord  Deas  observing  that  neither 
prj  at  the  writing  of  the  record  seemed  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the 
we  they  were  to  maintain  before  the  Court.     Two  issues  were  proposed ; 
6e  first  alleging  that  the  defender,  Francis  Edmond,  fraudulently  pro- 
Kred  the  renunciation  from  Dingwall  when  he  was  insolvent,  and  the 
ccond  alleging  that  the  said  defender  purchased  the  renunciation  by 
^^all  within  sixty  days  of  bankruptcy,  in  violation  of  the  Act  1696, 
0,  to  the  injury  of  Dingwall's  creditors.     These  were  the  grounds  of 
mainly  insisted  on.    The  Court  unanimously  disallowed  the  issue, 
the  Act  1696,  cap.  5,  as  there  was  no  averment  that  the  renunda^ 
b  vas  for  a  prior  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  gratuitously ; 
Bd  they  allow^  the  pursuer  to  give  in  another  issue  as  to  ^ud. 
Lord  Deas  indicated  an  opinion  that  the  pursuer's  only  remedy  was  not 
losges,  but  the  reduction  of  the  renunciation,  and  of  the  new  lease,  so 
I  to  rdnstate  him  in  Dingwall's  place;  also  that  the  allegation  that 
Ifntoad  had,  in  the  position  of  trustee  for  Dingwall's  creditors  and  Lord 
^tofe*8  creditors,  sacrificed  the  former  to  the  latter  in  regard  to  this 
!^  was  a  ground  of  action  against  him  personally,  but  not  as  trnstee 
^Lord  Kintore  and  his  creditors. 

Walls  v.  Coiovell  Ajn>  Bell — June  5. 
ArbUration — Eeductkm  ofDecru, 
^  was  an  action  of  reducti(m  of  an  interim  decree-arbitral  on  the 
P^^  of  eormptiott.  The  pursuer,  William  Walls,  merchant  in  Olas* 
^.  in  February  1858,  bought  from  the  defender,  Mr  Connell,  accountant 
^^bsgow,  a  house  in  Oli^gow  then  in  course  of  erection*  The  prioa 
^  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of  not  less  than  L.100  <  as  the  work  pro* 
^  to  the  satisfiietion  of  Mr  William  Wylie,  builder,  Glasgow,  and  as 
be  sane  shaH  be  aothorised  by  Mr  George  Bell,  architect  in  Gksgow 
^  other  defender),  bat  under  dedaction  always  of  such  sums  of  penalty 
*^  be  awarded  by  the  said  George  Bell  under  the  reference  herein- 
^•er  expressed.'  By  the  contract,  it  is  declared,  <  any  difference  that  may 
^^  between  the  parties  as  to  the  finjshmg,  or  generally  under  these 
i^'^ta,  tt  her^y  referred  to  the  amicable  decision  and  final  sentence  of 
^  K^  George  Bell  as  arbiter,  mutually  chosen  between  the  parties.' 
^  the  work  bad  proceeded  a  certain  way,  and  varioos  payments  to 
^'^'^^^  had  been  made,  the  pursuer  judged  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
^B^aBioa  chuise  of  the  contract.  On  29th  June  1858,  he  lodged  a 
^■t«i  praying  the  arbiter  to  award  him  certain  penalties  for  the  delay 
i  cr/tapieting  the  house.    Afterwards  the  arbiter  ordained  the  pursuer  to 
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make  certain  payments  to  Connell ;  and  by  interlocator,  dated  34tb 
Augnst  1858,  ordained  him  forthwith  to  pay  Connell  L.120.  Thisactloa 
of  reduction  was  thereafter  brought  of  this  interim  award,  and  of  the 
sabmission  itself,  but  the  pursuer  restricted  his  conclusions  to  redaction 
of  the  interim  award.  He  proposed  two  issues,  one  raising  the  qoestioo 
of  ul^-a  viresj  the  other  of  corruption.  His  grounds  for  the  first  were, 
that  the  award  was  pronounced  without  the  arbiter  inquiring  whether  tbe 
work  was  proceeding  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Wjlie,  and  without  ct^n- 
sidering  the  pursuer's  claim  for  penalties,  and  therefore  was  ultra  vim. 
The  alleged  corruption  consisted  of  the  arbiter  haying  transacted  with 
Connell  without  the  pursuer's  knowledge,  and  having  become  guaractK 
for  the  price  of  the  marble  chimney-pieces,  amounting  to  L.17, 10$^ 
whereby,  it  was  alleged,  the  arbiter  acquired  an  interest  to  award  mocer 
to  Coimell  to  pay  the  marbles,  and  thus  discharge  his  own  guarantee. 

The  defenders  consented  to  a  proof  on  commission  before  answer,  H 
the  pursuer  refused  to  consent,  and  craved  approval  of  his  issues.  The 
Lord  Ordinary  reported  the  case,  intimating  an  opinion  that  the  pnrsa<7 
was  not  entitled  to  an  issue  of  ultra  vires,  and  expressing  doubts  how  fi^ 
he  was  entitled  to  one  on  the  ground  of  corruption. 

To-day,  the  Court  unanimously  dismissed  the  action  as  irrelevant. 
was  a  very  peculiar  action.    It  sought  to  cut  out  and  reduce  an  inti 
award  from  a  submission,  while  leaving  the  submission  itself  snbBistii 
This  was  not  actually  incompetent ;  but  it  would  require  very  pr6(^ 
averments  to  support  such  an  action.     All  the  averments  here  were  ti 
and  indefinite.    It  would  never  do  to  expose  submissions  to  challenge  aj| 
such  grounds*     The  alleged  guarantee  of  the  arbiter  was  only  to  accelej, 
rate  the  execution  of  the  contract,  and  the  amount  was  such  a  trifle  as 
make  the  whole  affair  ridiculous  as  a  ground  on  which  to  establish  a 
of  corruption. 

Letth  v.  Lieutenant-Colokel  R.  W.  D.  Leith  and  Others. — Jtnei 
Entail — Aberdeen  Act — Shootings.  ' 

The  questions  here  arise  as  to  bonds  of  provision  under  the  Aberdeei 
Act  5  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87,  burdening  the  entailed  estates  of  Freefield  td 
Glenkindie  to  the  extent  of  L.7000,  or  at  least  three  years'  rent ;  and  tk 
following  points  for  opinion  were  sent  by  the  First  Division  to  the  wholl 
Court: — 

*  Whether,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  the  provisions  in  favour  of  th 
younger  children,  the  yearly  rents  or  values  of  the  following  subjects,  d 
any,  and  which  of  them,  are  to  be  taken  into  computation,  viz. : — 

*  1st,  The  mansion-house,  offices,  garden,  and  policies  sitaated  on  Free- 
field,  and  the  mansion-house,  offices,  garden,  and  policies,  situated  oi 
Glenkindie,  or  either  of  them  ? 

*  2d,  The  right  of  shooting  on  the  estate  of  Glenkindie  ? 

dd.  The  right  of  shooting  on  the  estate  of  Freefield  ? 

4th,  The  fishing  on  the  river  Don  V 

All  the  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  mansion-houses,  etc.,  oagid 

tiot  to  be  taken  into  computation,  and  that  the  salmon-fishing  ought  to  be 

As  to  the  shootings,  which  were  unlet  but  valuable,  there  was  a  difierem^ 

of  opinion.    The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Lord  Benholme,  and  Lord  Neare* 

with  whom  agreed  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Curriehill,  thought  tbej 
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ttNiId  Dot  be  inclnded  in  the  yearly  rents  or  Talnes ;  bat  the  majority, 

coBsisting  of  Lords  Cowan,  Ardmillan,  Mackenzie,  Kinloch,  Jerviswoode, 

ud  Onnidale,  with  whom  Lord  Deas  concnrred,  held  that  they  ought  to 

be  incladed.     The  substantial  ground  of  the  majority  was  the  large 

Booej  ralae  of  rights  of  shooting  when  let.    The  ground  of  the  minority 

m  that  the  right  of  shooting  is  not  a  right  of  property. 

Fet. — Campbell  v.  Beck. — June  11. 

Sequestration — Competition — Trust 

This  was  a  petition  by  creditors  of  Alexander  M^Farlane,  sometime  of 

ie  Caledonian  Hotel,  Glasgow,  for  sequestration  of  his  estates.    M'Far- 

JBe  opposed  the  application  on  the  ground  that  so  far  back  as  October 

1^60,  he  had  executed  a  trust-deed  conveying  his  whole  estates  to  James 

Terrens  and  others,  as  trustees  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  and  that  these 

tnstees  had  entered  into  possession  of  the  estate  and  carried  on  the 

bioess  of  the  hotel,  and  that  the  petitioners  were  acceding  creditors  to 

i§  trust,  as  well  as  all  the  other  creditors,  with  the  exception  of  two 

irritable  creditors.    The  reason  given  by  the  petitioners  for  now  craving 

aqoestration  was  that  these  heritable  creditors  had  executed  a  poinding 

c:  the  ground,  and  would  carry  off  the  moveable  effects  on  it  if  they  were 

Ki  stopped  by  a  sequestration.     The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale)  held  that 

^  accedmg  to  the  trust-deed  the  creditors  had  barred  themselves  from 

Ending  sequestration,  and  that  it  seemed  most  inequitable  'that 

tk  petitioners  and  other  creditors  who  acceded  to  the  trust  who  had 

taken  and  kept  possession  of  the  respondent's  whole  means  and  effects 

B»»  October  1860,  during  which  they  speculated  and  traded  with  the 

mm  for  their  own  advantage  and  according  to  their  own  views,  without 

aj  control  or  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  should 

%w  be  allowed,  when  they  find  that  the  heritable  creditors  are  not  to 

^laj  longer  in  taking  the  ordinary  and  necessary  measures  available  to 

tbem  to  make  their  claims  effectual,  to  throw  the  trust  arrangement 

^irely  aside,  and  thereby  destroy  the  rights  acquired  by  the  respondent 

ctder  that  arrangement  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  entered  into.' 

The  Lord  President  said  that  the  petition  fpr  sequestration  was  one  in 
f*ielf  competent,  and  that  the  Lord  Ordinary  was  bound  to  grant  it  except 
^  788  oppDsed  on  cause  shown.  MTarlane  had  appeared  to  show  cause 
T^T  it  should  not  be  granted.  The  reason  was  that  a  trust-deed  had  been 
gruited;  but  this  trust-deed  did  not  bind  those  who  acceded  to  it,  unless 
tbe  other  creditors  agreed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  allow  the  heritable 
CTtditors  who  had  not  acceded,  to  carry  off  the  moveables,  by  preventing 
^acstration ;  besides  the  trust  deed  itself  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
sequestration  being  necessary  to  carry  out  its  object.  The  other  Judges 
c^^orred. — Interlocutor  altered. 

TUBNER  V,  M^LeLLANDS  AND  OlHERS.-^ttne  12. 

Arrestment — Landlord  and  Tenant. 
The  petitioners  for  recall  of  arrestments  are  trustees  for  the  Monkland 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  the  creditors  of  that  company.  They  were 
^Fpointed  in  1861,  after  this  company  had  suspended  payment,  to  wind 
^p  its  affairs.  The  respondent  is  the  proprietor  of  Barbauchlaw,  of  which 
«^te  tbe  minerals  were  leased  by  the  Monkland  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
^  lBo4,  before  the  respondent  became  proprietor.    By  the  lease,  assignees 
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were  excluded,  bat  not  snb-teDants,  it  being  stipulated  that  in  tiie  cssa 
of  a  Bnb-lease,  the  principal  tenants  should  still  remain  bound  for  the  rent 
and  other  prestations.  A  sub-tack  was  granted  in  fa?our  of  the  Mesrs 
M'Lelland,  for  behoof  of  the  company  and  its  creditors,  the  principat 
tacksman  being  to  be  retrocessed  on  full  payment.  Mr  Turner  has  raked 
an  action  concluding  (1),  for  reduction  of  the  sub-tack  to  the  M^Lellanda, 
as  being,  in  fact,  an  assignation,  and  contrary  to  the  lease ;  (2),  for 
declarator  that,  by  the  insolvency  of  the  company,  the  principal  tack  hi 
terminated,  and  the  minerals  had  reverted  to  him ;  and  (3X  for  L.50,0(.iO 
of  damages  for  the  illegal  working  of  the  minerals  since  4th  December 
1861.  The  present  petition  is  for  recal  of  arrestments,  which  have  bea 
used  on  the  dependence  of  this  action.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinlocb)b2s 
recalled  the  arrestments,  on  caution  being  found  to  the  extent  of  L.2(m>X 
Mr  Turner  reclaimed,  contending  that  caution  should  be  found  to  the  full 
extent  of  L.50,000,  or  at  least,  to  a  larger  extent  than  L.2000.  The  Comt 
unanimously  refused  the  reclaiming  note,  with  expenses,  holding  that,  i& 
the  circumstances,  the  Lord  Ordinary  had  exercised  a  sound  discretioo. 
Duff  v.  Tsdutt  House  of  Leith  and  otheb  Incobporations. — Jufu  14. 

Church — Stipend, 

The  pursuer  of  this  action  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Duff,  minister  of  thi; 
second  charge  of  South  Leith,  and  as  the  seat-rents  of  the  Churcb  aii 
not  sufficient  to  pay  him  his  stipend,  he  has  sued  the  corporations  d 
Leith  as  the  parties  primarily  and  permanently  liable ;  and  the  Court  btf 
now  found  that  they  are  so  liable  to  him.     Their  obligations  commencefi 
in  Roman  Catholic  times,  when  each  corporation  had  an  altar  and  6Dp*| 
ported  a  chaplain.    When  Protestantism  was  introduced,  the  corpoiM 
tions  appointed  one  chaplain,  and  seated  the  church,  and  let  the  pewi;| 
By-and-bye  the  church  was  made  the  parish  church,  and  the  parish  minii^l 
ter  transferred  as  first  minister,  while  the  chaplain  became  second  miDisttf.l 
The  Court  held  that  the  second  charge  thus  became  a  benefice  and  « 
ecclesiastical  corporation.    Augmentations  from  time  to  time  were  th«« 
made  to  the  benefice,  and  up  to  1846,  the  stipend,  as  so  angmented, 
was  paid  by  the  defenders.    In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  taking  the 
seat-rents  from  the  incorporations,  and  giving  them  to  the  kirk-session  to 
pay  the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  the  second  charge ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  in  the  Act  itself  declared  only  to  be  in  farther  security  of  thfl 
stipend.     The  Court  have  held  that  the  obligation  originally  imp<^  waa 
in  no  way  affected  by  this  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  as  the  additiooal 
security  it  had  afforded  was  inadequate,  the  primary  obligants  must  maki 
up  the  difference  to  Mr  Duff.    As  there  are  matters  of  accounting  in* 
▼olved,  the  case  was  remitted  back  to  Lord  Jerviswoode,  as  Ordinary,  sod 
the  pursuer  found  entitled  to  his  expenses  since  the  date  of  the  interloco- 
tor  reclaimed  against. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Hume  v.  Hume. — Mcof  27. 

Divorce — Proof. 

This  was  an  action  of  divorce,  in  which  a  question  had  arisen  us  to 

whether  the  defender  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.    Tke 

pursuer  moved  for  a  proof  of  the  jurisdiction,  whicli  the  Court  were  wili* 
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iEf  to  grant,  bat  a  doubt  arose  as  to  whether  the  proof  should  be  taken 
oafoamdflsion  or  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  nnder  the  Conjugal  Bights  Act. 
TlKir  Lordships,  therefore,  took  time  to  consider  the  point 
T(Hiaj,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  sud  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
the  proof  should  be  taken  on  commission,  and  not  by  the  Lord  Ordinary. 
He  cases  of  Tnlloch  v.  TuUoch,  23  D.,  and  Shaw  v.  Shaw  in  1850, 
Httled  that  proof  of  jurisdiction  was  to  be  taken  on  commission,  and  not 
before  the  Sheriff-Commissaries,  who  took  the  proof  on  the  merits  in  con- 
iiorial  causes.  The  Conjugal  Bights  Act  had  substituted  the  Lord 
i^irdmary  for  the  Sheriff-Commissaries,  but  had  done  nothing  more.  The 
pf'A^at  present  asked,  therefore,  should  be  taken  on  Commission. 

Susp. — ^M'Gregor  r.  Lord  Strathaxlan. — May  27. 
Suspension — Decree  of  Absolvitor. 
The  Bospender  was  tenant  of  Lord  Strathallan's  farm  of  Mossend.  In 
F^rnary  1858  his  Lordship  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff  of  Perth- 
^  to  have  M^Or^or  interdicted  from  pasturing  his  sheep  and  cutting 
^bles  on  his  plantations.  McGregor  then  presented  a  petition  to  have 
^  fences  on  his  farm  inspected  and  put  in  proper  repair.  The  Sheriff 
ftqjoiaed  the  petitions  and  allowed  a  proof,  after  which  he  assoilzied 
I^fd  Strathallan  irom  the  conclusions  of  McGregor's  petition,  and  granted 
^  interdict  prayed  for  by  his  Lordship.  McGregor  was  also  found  liable 
Bexpeoses,  which  were  taken  and  decerned  for  at  the  sum  of  L.52, 14s.  3d. 
^"Gregor  then  presented,  on  juratory  caution,  this  suspension,  in  which 
^•'prayed  the  Court  to  *  suspend  the  said  pretended  decree  and  charge, 
•al  whole  grounds  and  warrants  thereof.'  Answers  were  gi?en  in,  both  on 
^  merits  and  with  a  plea  that  the  suspension  was  incompetent.  The 
^H  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  ( Jerviswoode)  refused  the  note,  holding  that 
'i^j  far  as  it  related  to  the  petition  at  McGregor's  instance,  it  was  in- 
^jQipetent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  petition  at  Lord  Strathallan's 
3>^^ce,  no  sufficient  grounds  for  passing  it  had  been  made  out. 
McGregor  reclaimed,  and  counsel  were  heard. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  decree  of 
•^olritor  pronounced  inforoin  an  inferior  Court  could  not  be  suspended^ 
^  that  the  same  wonld  hold  in  regard  to  a  decree  for  expenses  pro- 
^*Dced  m  foro  following  a  decree  of  absolvitor,  where  such  decree  was 
'(tight  to  be  suspended  on  grounds  involving  the  merits  of  the  decree  of 
^olfitor.  Whether  such  a  decree  for  expenses  could  be  suspended  on 
<^>QIld3  not  mvolving  the  merits  of  the  decree  of  absolvitor,  was  a  different 
Wion,  on  which  he  gave  no  opinion.  Li  the  present  case,  however, 
*mt  was  this  peculiarity  :  that  these  were  conjoined  actions,  in  one  of 
vbick  it  was  true,  decree  of  absolritor  had  been  pronounced,  but  in  the 
^'^  interdict  had  been  granted.  Such  a  suspension,  he  thought,  was 
^  incompetent,  and  the  remedy  sought  might  have  been  given,  whether 
^  vbole  or  in  part  he  (Lord  Justice-Clerk)  wonld  not  say,  had  the  note 
^presented  on  caution.  It  had,  however,  been  presented  on  juratory 
^tion  only,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  sufficient  grounds  had  not  been 
^ted  for  passiog  the  note  on  such  caution  only.  The  proof  sufficiently 
'-^^wed  that  the  suspender  had  accepted  the  fences  in  the  state  in  which 
"^  foond  them  without  any  objection.  It  was  also  prored  that  his  sheep 
*^t  trespassing  on  Lord  Strathallan's  plantations,  and  that  he  was  cut- 
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ting  the  briars  and  brambles  there  without  right  to  do  so.  The  Sheriff's 
jadgment  was,  therefore,  quite  right,  and,  on  the  whole,  be  (Lord  JQstic^ 
Clerk)  was  for  adhering  substantially  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  refusing  the  note,  with  expenses. 

Lords  Cowan,  Benholme,  and  Neaves,  concurred. 

LoBD  ADVOCAtB  V.  M'DoxALD. — ifoy  28. 
Succession-  Duty-^ Annuity, 
This  was  an  information  by  the  Lord  Advocate  claiming  L.795, 4s.  9i 
as  succession-duty  from  Mr  M*Donald  of  St  Martin's.      The  late  Mr 
McDonald  of  St  Martin's  executed  a  trust-^deed  conveying  his  large  bent- 
able  and  moveable  estate  to  trustees  for  certain  purposes— one  of  whiik 
was  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  L.IOOO  to  his  widow.     He  died  b 
1841,  and  the  trustees,  in  execution  of  their  powers,  made  over  the  tmst 
estate  to  the  present  Mr  McDonald,  he  becoming  bound  to  pay  tk 
widow's  annuity  as  long  as  she  lived.     In  1855  she  died  ;  and  it  is  doI; 
disputed  that  he,  in  consequence,  had  '  an  increase  of  benefit'  to  the  ex^s 
tent  of  L.  1000  a  year.    The  Crown  claim  succession-duty  on  said  iocrea? 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  16th  and  17th  Vict,  cap.  51.    Mr  M'Doniii 
maintained  that  the  duty  was  not  due  in  respect  that  the  termination 
the  annuity  to  which  the  widow  was  entitled  was  not  a'  succession  in  t1 
sense  of  the  statute ;  and  farther,  that  the  annuity  was  not  a  chamj, 
estate,  or  interest  on  the  property  of  the  defender  nor  a  burden  therec<i|j| 
in  the  sense  of  the  statute.    The  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer  (Ardmilbufi 
repelled  the  defences,  and  decerned  against  the  defender  for  the  dntjj 
claimed,  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  of  benefit  derived  by  him  froA 
the  termination  of  the  widow's  annuity  was  a  succession  in  the  sense  of 
the  statute.    The  defender  reclaimed,  and  without  calling  on  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  the  Court  adhered. 

/Sms/}.— Hunter  r.  Milleb. — May  30* 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Eotation  of  Crops. 
Mr  Hunter  of  Thurston  presented  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict 
against  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  tenants  taking  away  a  way-going  crop^ 
other  than  a  white  crop,  to  an  extent  of  300  acres.  The  tenant  contended 
that  in  addition  to  a  white  crop  of  300  acres,  he  is  entitled  to  take  avaj 
a  way-going  black  crop  of  100  acres,  to  consist  of  potatoes,  beans,  etc^ 
or  such  like»  The  lease  under  which  the  present  question  arises  wai 
executed  in  1839  between  the  late  Mr  Hunter  of  Thurston  and  the  re- 
spondent's father,  and  superseded  a  previous  lease  between  the  same 
parties  during  its  currency.  The  lease  stipulates  that  the  tenant^  besides 
observing  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  shall  be  bound  '  never  to  hare 
more  than  one-half  of  the  arable  land  in  white  crop  in  the  same  season, 
nor  to  take  two  white  crops  off  the  same  field  without  a  green  or  a  black 
crop  intervening,  and  to  take  only  one  black  crop,  such  as  hay,  be^cs 
potatoes,  and  the  like,  between  grass  and  grass."  The  tenant  was  also 
bound  *  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  turnip  or  fallow  breaks  one* 
ploughed  for  the  incoming  tenant.'  Until  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the 
tenant  adopted  the  four-shift  or  fire-shift  rotation,  and  for  tbat  year  k 
adopted  the  six-shift.  The  landlord  contended  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  alter  the  system  of  cultivation  during  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  to  the 
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tfect  of  carrjring  away  a  larger  way-going  crop  than  he  would  have  got 
Diier  the  system  preyioasly  adopted.  On  a  remit  by  the  Court  to  Mr 
Hope,  FentonbarDs,  he  reported  that  if  the  lease  prevented  a  six-shift 
fi^oo,  the  landlord's  interest  would  be  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
^  beiog  left  under  that  course  of  cropping ;  as,  at  the  Whitsunday  of 
ie  teoaot's  removal,  the  landlord  would  only  receive  and  enter  to  100 
•fres  of  grass  and  100  acres  of  fallow,  while  under  a  four-course  shift  he 
TBDid  be  entitled  to  150  acres  of  grass  and  150  acres  of  fallow,  and  under 
i^e-course  shift  to  240  acres  of  grass  and  120  acres  of  fallow.  If  the 
isRalloired  a  six-shift  rotation,  the  landlord's  interest  would  not  be  pre- 
P&oiXij  affected  by  the  tenant  following  a  four -shift  or  five-shift  rotation 
4nog  the  whole  years  of  the  lease  till  the  last,  and  then  laying  out  and 
Ividiog  the  farm  for  the  last  crop  as  under  a  six-shift  rotation. 
Tbe  Goart  to-day,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Ard- 
^),  held  that  there  being  nothing  in  the  lease  to  prevent  the  tenant 
•^ting  throughout  the  six-shift  rotation,  and  Mr  Hope  having  reported 
ttt  tbe  landlord  was  not  prejudiced  by  a  different  course  having  been 
BSoved  m  the  previous  years,  and  the  six-shift  adopted  in  the  last,  the 
■xliord  was  not  entitled  to  prohibit  the  tenant  from  taking  the  advantage 
ksix-6bift  might  give  him  if  adopted  in  the  last  year.  Tbe  clause  in 
Please  binding  the  tenant  *  to  leave  the  turnip  or  fallow  breaks,'  must 
Wd  to  refer  to  that  proportion  of  the  farm  which,  according  to  the 
-^hift  rotation,  the  tenant  would  have  in  turnip  or  fallow.  Tbe  ^  tur- 
gor fallow'  must  be  held  to  mean  turnip  or  bare  fallow,  and  it  would 
iscoDsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  which  contrasted  turnip  and 
^  crop,  and  with  the  previous  leases  between  the  parties,  to  include 
fcck  crop  under  the  general  words  '  turnip  or  fallow  breaks.' 

AdmL — Sim  v.  Grant  and  Others. — June  2. 
Sale — MercarUSe  Law  Amendment  Act — Bqntted  Possession, 
Ob  Idtfa  June  1859,  William  Sim,  carpenter,  Grantown,  purchased 
^  John  Grant,  Westend,  Grantown,  a  mare,  cart,  wheels,  and  har- 
^at  the  price  of  L.11,  183.  9d.  Prior  to  this  sale,  the  mare  and 
^  had  been  poinded  by  a  creditor  of  the  seller,  and  on  the  date  of 
l^parrhase  the  price  was  paid  by  Sim,  at  Grant's  request,  to  the  poind- 
^  creditor.  Sim  did  not  take  delivery  of  the  mare,  but  allowed  her  to 
^ttin  in  the  poesession  of  Grant,  who,  by  the  minute  of  sale,  became 
")>Bdto  deliver  her  to  him  at  any  time  when  required.  Grant,  the  seller, 
uxodI J  retained  the  possession  of  the  articles,  but  was  also  allowed,  and, 
^  point  of  fact)  used  and  enjoyed  them  as  his  own.  In  the  beginning  of 
^seember  1859,  while  the  mare  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Grant,  she 
*»  poinded  by  the  Rev.  .W.  Grant,  Duthill,  one  of  his  creditors.  Imme- 
^Ij  after  this  poinding,  Sim  intimated  to  tbe  messenger  that  having 
f'^c^^sed  the  mare,  he  was  entitled  to  delivery.  Notwithstanding  this 
^Btttion,  the  Rev.  W.  Grant  advertised  a  sale  of  the  mare  under  his 
^^^ctj  whereupon  Sim  presented  an  application  to  the  Sheriff  of 
^^'^nitts-shire  for  interdict  against  the  sale.  A  proof  having  been 
^ed,  the  Sheriff-substitute  granted  the  interdict ;  but  this  was  re- 
*W  by  the  Sheriff.  Sim  then  presented  a  note  of  advocation,  and  the 
^  Orduiary  (Mackenzie)  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff;  and 
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holding  that  under  the  first  section  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendmrat 
Act,  19  and  20  Vict.,  cap.  60,  the  mare,  at  the  date  of  the  poinding 
complained  oT,  was  not  liable  to  be  poinded  at  the  instance  of  the  R^t. 
W.  Grant  for  any  debts  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  by  John  Grant  to 
the  effect  of  preventing  Sim,  as  purchaser  of  the  mare,  from  enforcia: 
deli?erj  thereof,  granted  interdict  against  the  sale.  The  Rev.  W.  Grait 
haying  reclaimed,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  no  proper  question  >f 
reputed  ownership  was  raised  in  the  case ;  and  farther,  that  the  Mercao- 
tiie  Law  Amendment  Act,  sec.  I.,  did  not  apply  to  a  transaction  where 
not  the  bare  custody  only,  but  the  use  and. enjoyment  of  the  sabj^cu 
sold,  remained  with  the  seller.  They  therefore  held  that  it  was  qnitf 
competent  for  John  Grant's  creditors  to  poind  the  mare,  and  that  tbe 
interdict  against  the  sale  must  be  refused. 

Charles  Gray  v.  M*Hardt  and  Others,  Members  and  Managers  cr 
THE  Trades*  Widows  Supplementary  Fund  of  Aberdeen. — June  4. 

Res  Judicata. 

This  is  an  action  of  declarator  and  reduction,  at  the  instance  of  a  mao- 
her  of  the  society,  to  have  the  minutes  and  resolutions  authorizing  the 
itissokition  of  the  society,  and  payment  of  the  attendant  expenses,  jadiciil 
and  extra-judicial,  out  of  the  society's  funds,  reduced,  and  tbe  appropmr 
tion  of  the  funds  to  pay  such  expenses  declared  to  be  illegal  and  ulH 
vires,  and  for  repetition  from  the  defenders  of  sums  so  expended.  Tk 
defenders  pled,  dnier  cUia,  res  judicata^  in  respect  the  pursuer  was  bond 
by  a  final  judgment  of  the  Court  in  1859,  by  which  the  defenders  we« 
assoilzied  from  tconclusious  of  declarator  and  reduction  precisely  the  Baml 
as  those  in  the  pi^sent  action. 

The  previous  action  was  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  Milne,  a  meiSi 
ber  of  the  society,  and  was  directed  against  the  members  and  managenk 
Its  conclusions  were  for  reduction  of  resolutions  of  the  society,  authorizii^ 
itA  dissolution,  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  that  object,  and  for 
declarator,  that  it  was  uUra  vires  of  the  defenders  to  apply  any  of  titf 
society's  funds  towards  payment  of  any  expenses  incurred  with  regard  to 
the  illegal  attempt  made  to  dissolve  the  society,  and  for  repetition  to  tbe 
society  of  sums  so  disbursed.  In  that  action,  the  Court  (adhering  to 
Lord  Mackenzie's  interlocutor)  assoilzied  the  defenders,  and  sast&iiied 
their  plea,  to  the  effect  that  these  expenses  formed  correct  and  proper 
charges  against  the  fund.  In  the  present  action,  the  Lord  Ordinait 
(Ardmillan)  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  plea  of  m 
judicata,  but  assoilzied  the  defenders,  in  respect  of  the  previous  decisioc 
which  he  held  to  be  an  express  authority  in  point. 

The  Court  to-day  recalled  that  interlocutor,  and  sustained  the  plea  oi 
res  judicata. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  qn^liofi 
raised  and  decided  in  the  previous  action  was,  whether  tbe  society  or  ii^ 
members  were  entitled  to  pay  out  of  the  society's  funds  the  expenses  in* 
ourred  in  attempting  to  dissolve  the  society,  whether  in  Court  or  out  of 
it.  The  present  action  was  an  attempt  to  raise  precisely  the  same  poict* 
and  the  only  question  was.  Are  the  parties  to  the  two  actions  so  identified 
as  to  make  the  plea  of  res  judicata  applicable  ?  In  the  previous  actios, 
the  pursuer  was  a  member  or  contributor,  and  sued  in  that  character; 
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lad  the  action  was  directed  against  the  managers  and  members.  In  the 
present  acdoo  the  parsner  was  a  manager  and  contributor,  and  sued  in 
le^ect  of  bis  interest  in  the  association ;  and  thos  the  same  interest  was 
i^iraented  by  the  porsner  in  the  one  action  as  by  the  pursuer  in  the 
^,  and  the  defenders  were  the  same.  There  were,  therefore,  termini 
idia  for  sustaining  the  plea  of  rea  judicata. 

Lord  Gowan  concurred. 

Lord  Benhohne  said  three  things  must  combine  to  admit  the  plea  of 
|9  jvdiaaa — ^identity  of  parties,  of  matter  judged,  and  of  grounds  of 
>%ment.  Here  the  ground  of  decision,  and  the  thing  to  be  decided, 
nre  identical  with  those  in  the  previous  action.  The  pursuer,  although 
sot  the  same  person  as  the  pursuer  in  the  other  action,  was  identified  in 
Merest  with  him ;  and  it  was  identity  of  interest,  not  of  person,  that 
im  be  looked  to. 

Lord  Neaves  also  concurred.  Instead  of  identity  of  ground  of  deci« 
SLx  he  would  substitute  identity  of  medium  cancludendi^  as  one  of  the 
ane  things  requisite  to  support  the  plea  of  res  judicata. 

M,P, — Monteath's  Trusteks.— Jttiw  5. 
Trust — Administration. , 
The  Misses  Monteath  left  their  property  to  trustees,  for  the  purchase 
tf  u  estate,  to  be  called  Kepp,  and  to  be  entailed  on  Major  Archibald 
^Qteath  and  his  heirs  male,  whom  failing,  his  brother,  James  Monteath 
l^glas.  Major  Monteath  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  sum  of  L.10,000 
^  the  following  terms : — '  I  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
1^10,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Perthshire,  to  be  called  Ammore, 
ifri  to  be  added  to  the  entail  of  the  lands  to  be  called  Kepp,  but,  at  the 
■Koe  time,  held  as  a  separate  estate.'  James  Monteath  Douglas,  who 
^  appointed  his  sole  executor  and  trustee,  confirmed  himself  executor, 
Kd  serred  himself  heir  to  the  Major's  whole  estate,  heritable  and  move- 
^  and  intromitted  therewith,  without  distinction  of  his  own  proper 
Qt^e,  continuing  in  possession  of  the  joint-estate  till  his  death,  when  he 
^  his  whole  estate,  including  the  Major's  estate,  to  trustees,  who  raised 
^present  multiplepoinding. 

.  The  Court,  in  January  1860,  appointed  a  judicial  factor  to  administer 
Restate  of  Major  Monteath  separately  from  that  of  his  brother  James, 
*itb  which  it  had  got  mixed  up.  The  judicial  factor,  as  coming  in  the 
^  of  James  Monteath  Douglas,  in  his  character  of  trustee  on  the 
^jor^s  estate,  claims  the  sum  of  L.10,000  bequeathed  by  the  above 
^^^oL  The  competing  claimants  are  the  present  trustees  of  Misses 
HoDteath,  who  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  insist  on  this  sum 
(tbich  was  bequeathed  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
^^  of  Kepp),  being  paid  to  them,  in  order  to  its  being  applied  in  the 
'^Qoer  directed  by  the  settlement  and  codiciL 

.  The  Lord  Ordinary  ( Jerviswoode)  preferred  the  judicial  factor,  hold- 
^  that  the  doty  of  implying  the  bequest  of  L.10,000  in  the  purchase  of 
^  vas  imposed  on  him  as  representing  the  Mfgor's  trustee.  His 
L<'rdship  held  that  the  direction  contained  in  the  codicil  must  be  held  to 
^addieaeed  to  the  Major's  own  executor  and  trustee,  as  the  bequest 
*v  Bttde  with  a  view  to  carry  out  special  purposes ;  and  no  authority 
^vgirea  to  the  executor  or  trustee  to  pay  or  make  over  the  fund  to 
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any  other  person  or  persons.  Misses  Monteath's  trustees  liATiiig  n- 
claimed,  the  Coart  to-day,  withont  calling  on  coonsel  for  the  respondota. 
adhered.  They  held  that  the  words  of  the  codicil,  beii^  words  of  b6 
qaest,  if  a  legatee  had  been  named,  the  execntor  would  hare  had  to  fay 
the  sum  over  to  the  legatee ;  and  no  l^atee  haTing  been  mentioned,  to 
only  a  purpose,  it  must  be  held  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  trust  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  trustee  or  executors.  A  legacy  to  the  tmstees  uoder 
another  settlement,  qua  trustees,  was  an  entire  novelty ;  a^d  it  vsa 
doubtful  whether  trustees  had  power,  in  that  character,  to  accept  a  be- 
quest made  by  a  person  other  than  the  truster. 

Anderson  and  Others  v.  Lord  Morton's  Trusters. — June  6. 
Process — AbandonmenL 

In  this  case,  which  involves  a  right  of  way,  a  minute,  departing  fna 
certain  conclusions  of  the  summons,  was  lodged  in  1851  before  the  recotd 
was  closed.  The  record  was  subsequently  closed,  issues  were  adJQSi€<i, 
and  decree  given  for  the  pursuers  in  terms  of  the  issues.  The  Coon.  I 
short  time  ago,  ordered  the  minute  of  abandonment  to  be  withdrawn  m 
incompetent.  The  pursuers  now  proposed  to  put  in  another  minate  d 
abandonment,  in  similar  terms,  departing  from  the  conclusions  of  tbi 
Bunnnons  on  which  issues  had  not  been  taken,  and  reserving  right  ti 
bring  a  now  action  <m  the  grounds  departed  from.  They  also  aakei 
expenses. 

Lord  Cowan  held,  that  issues  having  been  acljnsted  and  approved  4 
there  was  an  end  of  the  whole  cause  embraced  in  the  summons,  and  then 
remained  nothing  beyond  the  issues  for  judicial  invesUgation  and  dets^ 
mination,  and  therefore  nothing  to  abandon.  With  regard  to  expense^ 
the  pursuers  were  entitled  to  them,  subject  to  modification,  ap  till  tb^ 
date  when  the  line  of  road  was  finally  a^usted.  Since  that  date,  ex^ 
penses  would  be  given  to  neither  party.    The  other  Judges  concurred. 

Knox  and  Others  r.  Crawford. — June  6. 
Loan  or  Donatton—Jssue — Proof, 

This  was  an  action  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr  Bnm  for  payioeai 
of  certain  sums  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  by  them  in  loan  to  the 
defender.  The  conclusion  is  simply  for  payment  of  the  sums  lent  Foe 
two  of  the  loans,  written  acknowledgments  had  been  given  to  the  d^ 
ceased  by  the  defender ;  but  these  acknowledgments  are  in  the  defender'! 
hands.  The  case  came  before  the  Court  on  the  question  what  was  im 
appropriate  form  of  issue,  and  whether  it  could  be  granted  m  this  actioa 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  the  punsuers  would  first  hare  to 
establish,  with  reference  to  these  two  loans,  that  the  documents  of  s^ 
knowledgment  ought  to  be  in  their  possession,  and  not  in  that  <^  tbe 
defender,  the  alleged  debtor.  He  had  some  doubts  whether  this  was  » 
proper  form  of  actioii  to  try  such  a  question ;  but  he  did  not  wish,  i^ 
possible,  to  put  the  pursuers  to  the  expense  of  raisxag  another  action. 
more  especially  as  the  defender  made  no  objection.  He  therefore  thoogbt 
the  Court  might  allow  issues  to  try  this  question.  That  was  the  odf 
question  as  to  these  two  loans ;  because,  if  the  documents  oaght  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  pursuer,  the  constitution  <^  the  debt  was  ai^ 
mittfid  by  the  defender,  and  it  was  not  alleged  to  have  been  paid.   He 
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Toild  Boggest  an  issue  for  the  pimaers,  putting  it  to  the  jarj  whether 
tke  defender  granted  the  admowledgments,  and  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
c«sEioo  of  tb^  without  the  debt  being  paid  or  otherwise  extinguished. 
Tftder  this  issue  the  defender  might  prove  donati6n  without  a  counter* 
ste.    The  other  Judges  concurrnL 

Bdchanak  v.  Cullen. — June  6. 
AdMoaie — Action  far  Fee» — Rekvcmcy — Jury  TriaL 

A  sammons  was  raised,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  John  Cullen,  W.S., 
i  iniast  Mr  William  Buchanan,  advocate,  and  his  two  sons,  in  which  he 
coocloded  for  L.2195,  as  the  balance  of  a  sum  of  L.2600  due  under  an 
flfRement  between  the  parties  dated  in  1857.  This  action  was  defended 
;  bj  Mr  Budianan,  and  a  counter  action  was  immediately  raised  bj  him, 
a  vfaicb  he  concludes  for  count  and  reckoning  for  all  sums  received  bj 
li^  defender  from  his  clients,  or  their  opposing  litigants,  on  account  of 
^charged  bj  the  defender  as  having  been  paid  to  the  pursuer  for  pro- 
itsioDsI  services  in  the  causes  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  defender 
scooDsel  for  the  defender's  clients  between  1837  and  1859.  The  pur- 
^tr  states  that  about  two  months  before  the  institution  of  the  present 
tctioo,  he  ascertained  that  sums  of  money  to  a  very  large  amount  had 
^  received  by  the  defender  from  his  clients,  or  their  opposing  litigants, 
« fees  paid  by  him  to  the  pursuer,  which  have  never  been  so  paid  or 
iccoQiited  for ;  and  that  in  almost  all  the  causes  in  which  the  pursuer 
WK  employed  as  counsel  by  the  defender  from  1837  to  1859,  the  sums 
ttt  to  the  pursuer  as  fees  were  fewer  and  of  less  amount  than  those  that 
*^  duurged  and  were  actually  received  by  the  defender  on  his  account 
•  fees  paid  to  tiie  pursuer.  3£r  Buchanan  goes  on  to  give  detailed  in- 
^^aees  in  support  of  this  general  averment.  He  asks  for  an  ezhibiticm 
'( accounts,  and  for  payment  of  the  sums  charged  by  the  defender  as 
^  deducting  those  actually  paid  to  the  pursuer;  and,  anticipating  a 
^ce  founded  on  the  deed  of  agreement,  he  adds  reductive  conclusions 
)^M>p1icable  to  that  deed,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  indaced  to  enter 
^  it  by  the  fraudulent  conceahnent  and  false  and  fraudulent  representa- 
^  of  ^  defender,  and  that  he  was  under  essential  error  as  to  the  ex« 
■teDoe  of  the  balance  of  fees  due  to  him. 

The  defender  having  contended  that  the  action  should  be  dismissed  as 
^^BBt,  counsel  were  heard  on  that  point. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  ( Jerviswoode)  was  of  opinion  that  the  important 
^  delieate  questions  involved  could  not  be  decided  on  the  statements 
^^  record  without  investigation  into  the  facts,  and  therefore  ordered 
•«Bes. 

Mr  CuDen  reclaimed. 

M  advising,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  if  the  conclusions  for 
^^t  and  reckoning  depended  entirely  on  the  pursuer's  success  in  his 
^Dctire  conclusions  the  natural  order  for  the  Court  to  follow  would  be 
^  eoisider  the  reasons  of  reduction  first.  But  it  was  conceded  by  the 
Mttder  that  although  the  reduction  was  unsuccessful,  the  conclusions 
for  ooQnt  and  reckoniog  would  still  apply  to  the  two  last  years  of  the 
?^  in  which  Mr  Buchanan  and  Mr  Cullen  stood  in  the  relation  of 
^^  ind  agent,  the  agreement  sought  to  be  reduced  being  dated  in 

1^7.  ]%  vas  thmfore  necessary  to  oonsider,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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part  of  the  conelasion  for  coant  and  reckoning  which  did  not  depend 
upon  the  redaction,  and  that  involved  the  question  whether  Mr  BadunaQ 
was  entitled,  on  the  gronnds  libelled,  to  sue  for  counsers  fees.  Th§ 
question  raised  was  novel  and  very  important,  and  his  Lordsbip  vas 
most  unwilling  to  determine  it  without  being  quite  clear  on  the  facts  to 
which  the  law  was  to  be  applied.  He  would  give  no  opinion  or  indicatioa 
of  opinion  on  the  law  till  he  knew  the  exact  state  of  the  facts.  He  am 
substantially  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Lord  Ordinary,  that  an  is* 
vestigation  was  necessary,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  mo^ 
of  investigation  to  be  followed,  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  vis 
not  a  case  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  It  was  a  common  opmion  that 
questions  of  fraud  should  properly  be  left  to  a  jury.  This  was  very  tnt 
in  some  cases  of  fraud,  such  as  fraud  in  mercantile  matters,  when  tk 
question  submitted  to  the  jury  was  one  as  to  fair  dealing.  Bat  thera 
were  other  cases  of  legal  fraud,  or  fraud  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  whia 
depended  more  on  a  nice  discrimination  of  legH  principles  than  o& » 
balance  of  evidence,  and  to  which  jury  trial  was  inappropriate. 
The  other  judges  concurred. 

Declr,f  Wilson  r.  Stewart  oe  Hagart  and  Others. — Jirne  6. 

Eiffht  of  Way — Issue. 

This  is  an  action  of  declarator  of  a  right  of  public  way  through  tbi 
lands  of  West  Forth,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath.  The  pursuer  proposed 
an  issue  describing  the  course  of  the  road  in  so  far  as  it  is  within  tb9 
property  of  the  defender,  and  as  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  pobli: 
road  leading  to  Mid-Calder.  The  defender  contended  that  the  porsaef 
was  bound  to  state  more  specifically  the  course  of  the  footpath  after  it 
leaves  the  defender's  lands.  The  Court  gave  effect  to  this  cootentiooi 
and  adjusted  the  following  issue : — 

'  Whether,  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  or  for  time  immemorial,  tben 
has  existed  a  public  right  of  way  for  foot  passengers  from  the  village  of 
Mid  Forth,  or  from  a  part  of  the  public  road  known  as  the  Carluke  Roai 
at  or  near  the  said  village,  leading  in  a  north-westerly  direction  throogb 
two  fields,  forming  part  of  the  said  lands  of  West  Forth,  and  rcspectivdj 
known  as  Cant's  Moss  Park,  and  the  Mid  Park,  to  a  point  212  yards,  or 
thereby,  eastward  from  the  north  west  corner  of  the  said  Mid  Park,  ac^ 
from  thence  proceeding  through  the  farms  of  Abbey,  BimeyhalU  and  od^rt 
to  a  point  about  egtii-distaM  from  the  farm  houses  of  Brow  <md  Batcantrtt.  (f 
the  public  road  leading  from  the  villages  of  Daviesdykes  and  Buncle  by 
Headless  Cross  to  the  town  of  Mid-Calder  t' 

The  italics  show  the  additions  made  by  the  Court  to  the  issue  as  pro- 
posed  by  the  pursuer. 

Pet.f  Ktle  and  Others. — June  10^ 
Summary  Petition — Innsr  or  Outer  House^ 
This  was  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  the  appointment  of  a  curator  M 
to  a  lunatic,  for  his  exoneration  and  discharge,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  curator  in  his  room.  The  curator  was  appointed  by  the  Jonior 
Lord  Ordinary  in  1860,  and  he  asks  his  recall  because  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  courts.  The  petition  was  preseoted 
to  the  Inner  House  on  the  ground  that  the  Distribution  of  Business  Act 
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(20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  56),  to  the  Junior  Lord  Ordinary,  which  transferred 
petitions  for  appointment  of  judicial  factors,  and  for  their  exoneration 
and  discbarge,  omitted  to  make  any  provision  for  the  transference  of 
petitions  for  the  recall  of  their  appointments.  The  Court,  however,  held 
that  a  petition,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  ought  to  go  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Junior  Lord  Ordinary.  ¥heir  Lordships  held 
that  the  recall  was  only  incidental  to  the  exoneration  and  discharge,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  was  covered  by  the  fourth  head  of  the  fourth  section  of 
the  statute.  Their  Lordships  at  the  same  time  indicated  an  opinion  that 
whenever  an  appointment  had  been  made  by  the  Inner  House,  or  when- 
erer  it  was  sought  to  remove  the  factor  on  the  ground  of  malversation, 
or  to  recall  his  appointment  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  lunatic  was 
nuie  at  the  date  when  it  was  made,  the  petition  to  recall  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Inner  House. 

Su8p.j  WiNTON  AND  Co.,  AND  THOMSON  AND  Co. — JuTte  10. 

Evidence — Reference  to  Oath, 

This  was  a  suspension  of  a  charge  on  a  bill  in  which  the  Court  refused 
Ae  suspension,  held  the  letters  orderly  proceeded,  and  found  the  sus- 
penders liable  in  expenses.  The  suspenders  have  now  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  asking  his  Lordship  to  move  the  Court  to 
SQBtain  a  reference  to  the  oath  of  the  charges  contained  in  a  minute  of 
reference  of  same  date  with  the  note.  The  suspenders  maintained,  on 
the  authority  of  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Livingstone,  22d  December  1831, 
10  S.  174,  that  the  minute  of  reference  was  incompetent,  and  that  the 
Kfereace  could  only  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  incidental  petition  to  the 
Court. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  stated  that,  after  consultation  with  the  judges 
of  the  First  Division,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  minute  of  re- 
ference was  competent. 

Batne  «.  McGregor. — June  14. 
RqHjration — Slander, 
This  is  an  action  of  damages  for  slander,  at  the  instance  of  James 
Bayne,  S.S.C,  against  Malcolm  M'Oregor,  S.S.C,  on  allegations  which 
ve  sufficiently  brought  out  in  the  issues  approved  of  by  the  Court.    On 
^cord  it  was,  by  a  clerical  error,  stated  that  the  slander  was  utterd  on 
10th  January  1860  instead  of  10th  January  1861,  but  the  Court  allowed 
the  error  to  be  corrected.     The  following  are  the  issues : — 
'It  being  admitted  that  Jean  M'Dougall  or  M'Call,  wife  of  Peter  M'Call, 
clothier,  Comrie,  and  the  said  Peter  M^Call  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Session  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator  bonis  to  William 
M'Laren,  residing  in  Comrie : 
'It  being  further  admitted  that  John  Burnet,  Esq.,  advocate,  acted  as 
counsel,  and  the  defender  as  agent,  for  the  said  petitioners,  and  that 
the  petition  depended  before  Lord  Jerviswoode,  as  Ordinary : — 
'Whether  on  or  about  10th  January  1861,  and  within  the  Parliament 
House,  the  said  John  Burnet,  as  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  in  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  of  the  defender,  maliciously  given,  did, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  then  in  the  Court- 
Koom,  and,  among  others,  in  presence  and  hearing  of  Charles  Scott, 
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Francis  William  Clarke,  and  William  Lndovic  Mair,  EsqnireS)  sd- 
Tocates,  or  one  or  more  of  theoi,  make  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  a  b^ 
and  calamnions  statement  that  the  pnrsner  had  procured  the  indorsa- 
tion of  William  McLaren,  a  Innatic,  to  a  deposit-receipt ;  that  be  tha 
went  to  the  Commercial  Bank,  and,  bj  means  of  protests  and  tbma 
of  actions  of  damages,  attempted  to  get  the  money  contained  in  tae 
said  deposit-receipt ;  and  that  his  conduct  was  sndi  as  would  JQs'Jr 
a  complaint  to  the  Conrt,  so  that  he  might  be  censured — measii^ 
thereby  that  the  pursuer  had  procured  or  obtained,  from  a  im 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  lunatic,  an  indorsation  to  a  depoeit-receipk 
in  the  lunatic's  farour,  for  the  purpose  of  frandnlentlj  obtaini&i 
payment  thereof;  and  that  he  fraudulently  attempted  to  use  the  said 
indorsation  as  a  ralid  indorsation,  by  attempting  to  procare  br 
virtue  of  it,  and  by  means  of  protests  and  threats  of  actions  i 
damages,  payment  from  the  bank  of  the  contents  of  the  sidd  deposit* 
receipt — to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the  pursuer?* 
Damages  laid  at  L.IOOO.  I 

MuiR  V.  B.  CoLLEiT. — Jme  17. 

ParUnerBk^  ^LiabiUty — Jurisdictum, 

This  is  an  action  for  L.106,  being  the  price  of  certain  goods  fori 
nished  by  the  pursuers  to  the  firm  of  Hubbard,  CoUett,  and  Co^  ii| 
Bombay,  about  the  year  1845,  and  is  directed  against  Mr  Collett,  as  % 
partner  of  the  said  firm  and  as  an  indiyidual.  The  firm  of  Hubbardij 
CoUett,  and  Co.,  was  composed  of  the  defender  and  one  other  partner,  Mt{ 
Hubbard,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotdi  Coarts.^ 
The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1847.  The  defender  pled  two  p^^ 
liminary  defences — 1.  No  jurisdiction;  and  2.  '  That  the  said  action  is 
incompetent  as  laid,  in  respect  the  pursuers  have  made  no  demand  upo&i 
the  firm  alleged  to  be  their  proper  debtor,  and  have  neither  called  the 
said  firm,  nor  any  partner  thereof  other  than  the  defender,  and  that  the 
debt  neither  has  been  constituted  nor  is  sought  to  be  constituted  against 
said  firm.' 

After  a  proof,  the  first  plea  of  want  of  jurisdiction  was  repelled. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  sustained  the  second  plea,  bat  the 
Conrt  altered. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  that  this  second  defence  embraced  two  sepa- 
rate pleas — 1.  That  the  action  was  directed  against  a  partner  for  a  deb: 
not  constituted  against  the  company ;  and  2.  That  all  the  partners  were 
not  called.  To  determine  whether  these  pleas  were  applicable,  the  state- 
ments upon  record  must  be  looked  to.  The  defender  admitted  on  record 
that  the  goods  were,  on  his  order,  consigned  to  his  firm  in  Bombay,  am 
received  by  them,  and  that  he  and  Mr  Hubbard  were  the  sole  partners 
that  firm,  whioh  was  dissolved  in  1847.  His  Lordship  was  of  opinioi 
that  the  preliminary  defence  could  not  be  sustained,  upon  two  grounds--' 
1.  That  (the  company  was  a  foreign  company,  whose  domicile  wa<i  il 
India,  and  whose  partners  were  connected  with  India;  and  2.  Thai 
the  company  was  finally  dissolved  in  1847.  The  objection  that  til 
debt  had  not  been  constituted  against  the  society  did  not  apply  t() 
the  present  case,  as  it  did  not  appear,  and  was  not  averred,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  the  law  of  Bombay,  a  company  had  a  person  against  wUch  debc 
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m\d  be  coDsitntecL  With  reference  to  the  second  objection,  that  all 
parjes  were  not  called,  the  pursuer  was  no  doubt  bound  to  call  all  the 
pmuenif  he  could;  but  he  was  not  bound  to  do  what  was  impossible. 
The  only  partner  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Court  had 
^  called ;  and  to  require  that  the  partner  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tiot^hould  also  be  called  would  be  to  require  an  impossibility.  Another 
ft«iideration  which  strengthened  his  Lordship's  view  that  this  second 
f^  coold  not  be  sustained  was,  that  this  was  a  dissolved  company.  In 
P^  effect  to  the  plea  that  all  parties  were  not  called — a  plea  founded 
■  principles  of  equity — it  would  be  strange  to  hold  that  a  claim  against 
I  company  which  had  been  dissolved  for  nearly  twenty  years  could  not  be 
^  effectual  unless  all  the  partners  could  be  found  in  one  jurisdiction. 

Note  far  John  KENNSor,  W.S. — June  19. 
Diligence — Messenger. 
Tbe  petitioner  is  about  to  raise  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
^  desirous  bf  arresting  funds  belonging  to  the  defenders,  in  the  Island 
■fUvis,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  jurisdiction,  and  also  on  the  de- 
face, presented  two  bills  praying  for  warrant  to  any  of  the  sheriff- 
rs  in  Lewis  to  execute  letters  of  arrestment  jurisdictionis  Jundandce 
^  and  thereafter  to  execute  the  warrant  of  arrestment  contained  in 
l^sommons  about  to  be  raised. 

The  grounds  upon  which  it  was  asked  that  the  arrestments  should  be 
i^ted  by  sheriff-officers,  instead  of  messenger-at-arms,  were,  that  there 
'  fio  messenger-at-arms  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  that  the  expense  of 
to?  a  messenger  from  the  mainland — 1st,  to  execute  the  arrestment 
^^f^cticm  Jimdandce  cccusa ;  and  2d,  to  arrest  on  the  dependence  would 
*  ^erj  great,  and  that  the  delay  occasioned  by  doing  so  would  be 
«»doos,  in  respect  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  debtors  in- 
•*W  to  uplift  the  funds  immediately,  and  thereby  defeat  the  pursuer's 
^  or  compel  him  to  resort  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Lord  Ordi- 
*fr,  on  the  Bills,  having  reported  to  the  Division,  their  Lordships  to-day, 
-aspect  of  the  circumstances  stated,  granted  warrant  as  craved. 

^*V^A.  C.  Douglas  m  Conjoined  Processes  of  Multiplepoinding 
A5D  Exoneration,  James  Douglas'  Trustees  v.  General  Douglas, 
AH)  Declarator  General  Douglas'  v.  Them. — June  20. 
Trust— Election. 
Jp^  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the  claimant.  General  Monteath 
"^;>glM,  his  daughters  and  sister,  or  any  of  them,  have,  by  exercising 
*^  rights  under  the  settlements  of  Major  Archibald  Monteath  Douglas, 
fretted  all 'right  to  take  benefit  under  the  settlements  of  James  Monteath 
^^ias,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  said 
^r  Douglas,  on  the  footing  that  he  had  power  to  revoke  or  alter  the 
^P^  thereof,  as  contained  in  the  Major's  own  settlements.  Major 
^}^  predeceased  his  brother  James,  and  left  deeds  and  testamentary 
*^^  appointing  James  his  sole  trustee,  and  directing  him  to  invest  the 
^^Qe  of  his  estates  in  land,  to  be  entailed  on  James  and  his  issue,  failing 
J^  certain  other  persons.  One  of  the  Major's  codicils  is  in  these 
^:— •*!  am  aware  how  very  incorrect  all  these  writings  are,  and  I 
VOL  VL— so.  lxvii.  jult  1862.  3  c 
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hereby  empower  my  brother  to  alter  any  part  of  them  he  may  deeta 
proper.'     The  Major  having  died  in  1842,  James  made  op  titles  to  bii 
whole  estate  as  executor  and  heir-at-law,  and  intromitted  with  it  as  hs 
own  during  his  life.     At  death,  James  disposed  of  it  by  a  deed,  in  wbid 
he  directed  his  trustees  to  invest  the  residue  of  his  whole  estate  (iDchd- 
ing  the  Major's  estate)  in  land  to  be  entailed  on  precisely  the  same  )im 
(with  one  exception)  as  the  Major  had  directed  his  estate  to  be  eotaikd 
upon.    James  died  in  1850,  and  his  trustees  entered  upon  the  managem^ 
of  the  estate  under  the  trust-deed.     In  1853,  General  Monteath  Dongln 
raised  a  declarator,  concluding  inter  aUa,  that  it  was  ultra  tires  of  James  U 
revoke  or  alter  the  Major's  disposal  of  his  estate ;  and  the  Court,  in  1859,. 
found,  in  terms  of  the  declarator,  that  the  trust  created  by  the  Maj« 
came  into  operation  at  his  death,  and  that  James  had  no  power  to  reTub 
or  alter  the  disposal  of  the  estate  made  by  the  Major's  settlemeut   31 
A.  C.  Douglas,  who  is  the  person  entitled,  under  James'  settlement.  H 
succeed  next  after  General  Douglas  and  the  other  pursuers  of  the  ^ 
clarator,  now  contends  that  they,  having  defeated  the  settlement  of  Jaii^ 
and  elected  to  take  under  the  settlement  of  the  Major,  have  forfeited  d 
right  to  take  any  benefit  under  James'  settlement,  on  the  principle  I 
approbate  and  reprobate. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  found  that  General  Montei 
Douglas  and  the  other  pursuers  of  the  declarator  had  not,  by  exerciHi 
the  rights  competent  to  them  under  the  Major's  settlement,  forfeited  tbi 
right  to  take  benefit  under  James'  settlement. 

The  other  Judges  concurred. 

The  Court  adhered,  holding  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  didH 
raise  a  question  of  approbate  and  reprobate,  or  put  the  General  i 
others  to  their  election,  and  that  their  conduct  could  not  be  regarded 
an  act  of  reprobation  of  James'  settlement,  or  have  the  effect  of  depriri 
them  of  benefit  under  it. 


OUTER    HOUSE. 

(Before  Lord  Ormidale.) 
Pet, — Gardner,  for  Recall  of  Sequestration. — June  6. 

This  was  a  petition  for  recall  of  a  sequestration  at  the  instance  oft! 
alleged  bankrupt  himself,  upon  the  ground  chiefly  that  there  was  no  ^ 
to  sequestrate.  The  original  petition  for  sequestration  was  at  the  instaa 
of  the  landlord  of  the  party  applying  for  recall,  against  whom  an  acti<iO 
damages  was  going  on  in  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  instance  of  il 
alleged  bankrupt,  and  the  present  petition  for  recall  was  opposed  br  tl 
landlord  and  the  trustee  in  the  sequestration.  As  the  case  is  one  of  sol 
importance,  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  as  well  as  the  n<J 
explaining  the  grounds  of  his  Lordship's  judgment,  are  given  belov 
length. 

Edinburgh,  June  4,  1862. — The  Lord  Ordinary  having  heard  coos 
for  the  parties  and  considered  the  record,  debate,  and  whole  proceedinj^ 
recalls  the  sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  petitioner  James  GardDd 
appoints  the  recall  to  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Sequestrations  aod 
the  margin  of  the  Register  of  Inhibitions,  in  terms  of  section  31  of  ti 
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'Banknrptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856 :'  Finds  the  petitioner  entitled  to  ex- 
penses, allows  an  account  thereof  to  be  lodged,  and  remits  the  same  to 
^  aaditor  to  tax  and  report. 

(Signed)        B.  Maofablamb. 

Kau.'-In  this  case,  the  petitioner  prays  for  recall  of  the  sequestration 
Tbich  was  awarded  of  his  alleged  estates  on  7th  February  last,  at  the 
btance  of  Mr  Walker,  the  landlord  of  flax  and  grain  mills  situated  near 
Airdrie,  of  which  the  petitioner  is  tenant. 

Mr  Walker,  the  landlord,  as  also  the  trustee  in  the  sequestration,  have 
Hl^eared  and  opposed  the  recall.    They  are  the  respondents  in  the  petition. 

It  ia  not  said  that  the  sequestration  was  wrongonsly  awarded  in  respect 
tf  m  technical  or  statutory  defect  or  informality.  There  is  no  dispute 
t^  Mr  Walker,  by  whom  the  sequestration  was  applied  for,  was  a 
^tor  to  the  extent  required  by  law,  or  that  the  present  petitioner  was 
iDotonr  bankrupt. 

The  ground  on  which  the  application  for  a  recall  of  the  sequestration  is 
»ted  is,  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  Mr  Walker  in  bad  faith,  and  for  no 
^r  purpose  than  prerenting  the  petitioner  from  prosecuting  an  action 
d  damages  against  him  then,  as  still,  depending  in  this  Court.  The 
lotiTesof  Mr  Walker  in  applying  for  sequestration  might  probably  be  of 
ktle  consequence  if  the  proceedings  were  in  themselves  unassailable.  But 
I  WW  appears  plainly  enough  that  at  the  time  when  the  sequestration 
^  applied  for  and  awarded  the  petitioner  had  not  any  estate  whaterer 
^^  come  under  the  operation  of  a  sequestration,  and  the  respondents,  when 
Ffssed  on  the  point  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  during  the  discussion,  acknow- 
^fred  that  they  knew  of  no  means  or  estate  of  any  kind,  or  to  any  extent, 
^'OQ<nng  to  the  petitioner  which  either  has  been  or  could  be  sequestrated. 
Iceordiogly,  it  appears  from  the  Sederunt  Book  that  the  trustee  in  the 
^aestratioQ  made  a  report  to  the  creditors,  dated  15th  March  last,  in 
*^ch  he  refers  to  certain  litigations  in  which  the  petitioner  is  involved, 
i^d  to  a  state  of  affairs  consisting  wholly  of  claims  of  creditors,  but  in 
^*ich  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  assets  or  estate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ponee  reports  that  he  ^  sent  out  a  party  to  Brownyside  to  ascertain  if  the 
^impt  had  any  assets,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  landlord  had 
^  d  off  the  whole  stock  and  household  furniture.'  This,  although  not 
^^pressly  admitted  in  the  record,  was  not  denied  to  be  correct  in  the 
^««iSBion  before  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

In  regard  to  the  litigations  in  which  the  petitioner  is  involved,  and 
*bidi  are  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  trustees,  as  well  as  in  the  record, 
^  respondents  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  heard  to  say  that  they  are  cal- 
f^^ted  to  yield  any  estate  which  wjll  fall  under  the  sequestration.  There 
^  4  process  of  interdict  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  at  the  instance  of  the  peti- 
^*^T,  against  a  person  of  the  name  of  Donald,  to  prevent  him  wrong- 
^^«ly  interfering  with  the  water  or  stream  which  drives  the  mills ;  but  an 
«terdict  process  can  yield  in  itself  no  funds  or  estate.  There  is  also  an 
^iob  of  damages,  already  adverted  to  as  depending  in  this  Court,  at  the 
Wlioner's  instance,  against  his  landlord,  the  respondent  Walker.  But 
^^ard  to  this  latter  action,  it  is  impossible  for  the  respondent  to  plead 
%  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  an  available  fund  or  estate  to  be  re- 
^ured  and  admim'stered  under  the  sequestration ;  for,  at  the  discussion 
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before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  they  were  unmeasared  in  their  denundation  of 
that  action  as  being  utterly  preposterons  and  groQnd]e8&  In  the  recori 
also  (Ans.  2),  they  refer  to  it  as  *  altogether  groundless ;'  and,  again  (ki& 
11),  they  expressly  deny  that  the  petitioner  *has  any  well-founded  claia 
against  either  the  respondent  Mr  Walker,  or  Mr  Donald,  under  his  actioii 
of  declarator  and  damages  here  mentioned.' 

The  result,  then,  clearly  is,  that  neither  at  the  date  of  the  seqnestraiioQ 
Dor  yet  was  there  or  is  there  any  indication  or  trace  of  any  means  or  estate 
belonging  to  the  petitioner  to  be  administered  under  a  sequestration. 

The  object  of  the  Bankrupt  Act  is  the  sequestration  of  estates,  not  tk 
punishment  of  persons.  Section  XIII.  of  the  Act  1856,  on  which  the 
respondents  seemed  very  much  to  rely,  expressly  bears  that  ^  sequestra^ 
may  be  awarded  of  the  estates  of  any  person  in  the  following  cases.*  Thd 
there  is  an  estate  to  be  sequestrated  and  administered  under  the  statufl 
is  assumed  not  only  in  this  clause,  but  throughout  the  whole  Act ;  d 
the  petition  for  the  sequestration,  in  the  present  instance,  and  all  til 
judicial  acts  and  proceedings  which  followed,  proceeded  on  the  sad 
assumption.  The  petition  expressly  bears,  ^  That  in  order  to  realize  tl 
estate  of  the  said  James  Gardner,  for  behoof  of  the  creditors,  the  ped 
tioner  is  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  your  Lordships  for  sequestn 
tion  of  his,  the  said  James  Gardner's,  estates,  in  terms  of  the  BaukrapU 
(Scotland)  Act  1856,  and  Acts  explaining  or  aoiendmg  the  ^ame.'  H 
prayer  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  thereon,  and  the  staioio 
advertisements,  are  all  to  the  same  effect. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  object  of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  to  ti 
terms  of  the  statutory  provisions,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  this  caa 
the  Lord  Ordinary  is  not  prepared  to  hold  that  the  present  sequestratki 
applied  for  and  obtained  by  the  respondent  Walker  in  the  perfect  kuoi 
ledge  that  the  debtor  had  no  estate  whatever,  is  nnchallengable,  ai 
cannot  now  be  recalled.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opinion  that  t) 
sequestration  was  not  applied  for,  and  is  not  sought  to  be  maintained  fi 
any  legitimate  purpose,  but  in  order  to  aid  the  respondent  Walker  I 
resisting  a  personal  action  of  damages.  If  the  respondent  Walker  bai 
in  his  petition  for  the  sequestration,  stated  that  there  was  no  estate  1 
sequestrate,  and  that  the  debtor  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  assi 
but  merely  a  worthless  claim  of  damages  against  himself,  it  cannot  \ 
supposed  that  upon  such  a  medium  sequestration  would  have  bei 
awarded ;  and  if  so,  the  Lord  Ordinary  does  not  see  why  the  seqoe^tn 
tion  which  was  awarded  on  a  representation  of  a  state  of  things  wbid 
although  necessary  to  make  the  application  relevant  and  competent,  hai 
in  the  applicant's  perfect  knowledge  at  the  time,  no  foundation  in  truti 
should  not  now  be  recalled.  The  Lord  Ordinary  considers  he  is  entitk 
and  called  upon  to  prevent  the  Bankrupt  Act  being  perverted  from  l 
proper  object,  and  made  the  engine  of  oppression  and  injustice,  Speidc^ 
Husband  v.  SHrton,  June  10,  1850,  12  D.  985. 

It  appears  from  documents  produced,  and  was  not  disputed  at  tk 
debate,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  petitioner's  creditors,  both  in  numN 
and  in  value,  concurred  with  him  in  desiring  that  the  sequestration  shoal 
be  recalled.  (Initd.)        R.  M. 
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fttgliHJI  €uts. 


Daxagis. — ^Declaration  that  defendants  wrongfully  raised,  made,  and  oonr 
aaofld  an  embankment  of  earth  near  nlaintifrs  dwelliDg-houae,  by  reason 
vknof  laiige  quantLtiea  of  water  flowed  aown  to  the  bonse,  rendering  it  damp 
cj  lesB  fit  for  habitation.  Plea,  that  the  embankment  was  raised  and  coo- 
^ned  by  defendants  under  the  powers  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament.  Replica- 
^  that  although  the  embankment  was  raised  and  continued  under  the  Ajcts, 
^  it  is  no  bar,  because  the  flowing  pf  the  water  down  to  plaintiff's  house  was 
cttbned  by  the  wrongful  construction,  negligent  and  improper  raising  and 
Bikiog  of  the  embankment,  and  the  want  of  proper  and  sumcient  drains  to 
oesaiDe,  and  continuing  it  so  wrongfully  constructed  and  insufficiently  drained, 
^  reason  whereof,  after  the  completion  of  the  embankment,  the  flowmg  of  the 
nter  against  plaintifTs  house  took  place.  It  was  held  the  replication  was 
M  and  no  departure,  by  Grompton,  J.,  and  Mellor,  J. ;  Gockbum,  G.  J!,  dis- 
wing.  Grompton,  J. :  The  plaintiff  was  not  called  upon  to  anticipate  the 
ycDce  by  showing  that  the  works  were  not  justified  by  reason  of  Acts  of  Par- 
^eot  which  might  never  be  set  up.  Such  mode  of  pleading  would  probably 
^improper,  and  the  matter  idleged  would  probably  have  no  effect  on  the 
^^oent  pleadings,  and  be  treated  as  merely  idle ;  as  in  the  case  where  a 
ijuotiff  aUeges  in  his  declaration  that  a  defendant,  from  whom  he  expects  a 
^  of  infancy,  was  of  full  age  when  he  executed  the  instrument  declared  on. 
^  pleading  is  what  has  been  called  leaping  before  you  come  to  the  hedge.-r- 
J^Tw  T.  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  31 L.  J.,  Q.  B.  101.) 

ConssEL — Company. — ^A  counsel  cannot  be  heard  to  argue  his  own  case 
^tji  another ;  he  must  either  appear  in  person  or  by  coui^.  If  an  incor- 
r^med  company  acting  by  an  agent  induces  a  person  to  enter  into  a  pon- 
^  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  that  company  can  no  more  repudiate 
^  fraudulent  agent  than  an  individual  can  repudiate  his ;  consequently  the 
^^nyare  bound  by  the  misrepresentation  of  tneir  agent.  The  Lord  Ghan- 
*^:  whenever  an  application  was  made  to  a  court  of  equity  to  set  aside  a 
^sverance  that  had  been  made,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  equity  for  the 
^rpoBe  must  be  founded  on  something  amounting  to  fraud ;  and  if  the  ground 
'^^ed  was  misrepresentation,  either  by  the  statement  of  what  was  false,  or  by 
]^  oppression  of  something  that  ought  to  have  been  disclosed,  and  so  pro- 
R^i&g  a  false  impression  and  conclusion,  the  case  so  alleged  must  be  ahown, 
*^^=<^iding  to  the  language  of  Lord  Eldon,  to  amount  to  that  which  a  court  of 
*^tT  holds  to  be  fraud.  But  it  was  most  essential  in  the  administration  of 
r»£t]£e  in  a  court  of  equity,  that  the  nature  of  the  case,  when  it  was  constituted 
^  hand,  should  be  most  accurately  and  fully  stated  in  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff. 
H^fw  Bnmswick  and  Canada  kail,  and  Land  Co.  v,  Conyheare  (House  of 
^X  81  L.  J.,  Gh.  297.) 

Sa&BEBOLDER. — ^A  person  may  be  a  shareholder  of  a  company  within  th^ 
^^ns  of  section  27  of  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  16,  without  there  being  a  register  of 
■->rtJMlden  duly  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  company,  provided  he  is 
^^^^^  in  a  book  analogous  to  a  register,  as  the  holder  of  shares  nuipbered  and 
^xsScaSij  appropriated  to  him.  nightman,  J. :  I^  may  be  that  the  sealing 
«  tlie  r^;i8ter  may  be  reauisite  in  certain  cases  to  make  it  evidence ;  but  it  is 
fat  oeceBsary  that  it  should  be  sealed  in  order  to  make  the  defendant  a  share- 
^'—{Woltferhampton  New  Waterworks  Co.  y.  Ifawkeifprd  (Ex.  Gh.),  31 
^•J.C.P.IS*.) 

^<^nTRTxnivs  Trust. — Although  debentures  issued  by  a  joint-stock  company 
to  a  director  in  payment  for  work  contracted  to  be  done  by  him  for  the  com- 
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pany  are  inyalid  in  his  hands,  under  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  110,  a.  29,  their  inT&Mtj 
will  not  affect  a  bondjide  assignee  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  if 
the  conipany  have  encouraged  him  in  the  belief  that  thej  were  valid.  Wood, 
y.  G. :  The  29th  section  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Kegistration  Act,  7  i 
8  Vict.,  c.  110,  expressly  says,  that  all  contr  acts  of  a  joint-stock  company  ^ak 
a  direct  or  shall  be  void  unless  certain  formalities  are  complied  with,  and  I  hi^ 
already  held  that  an  honorary  director,  such  as  Mr  Stears  is  said  to  hsTe  bee, 
is  in  the  same  position  as  an  ordinary  director.  But  Mr  Hnlett,  to  wbam  tk 
debentures  were  assigned,  had  no  knowledge  that  Stears  was  a  director  at  ai 
His  name  was  not  returned  as  such  ;  and  I  think,  looking  to  that  fact,  and  *M 
fact  of  the  contract  being  entered  into  with  the  company,  Hulett  is  entitled « 
say  he  was  not  a  director  at  all.  There  is  a  question,  on  the  constructioo  i 
the  deed  of  settlement,  whether  debentures  could  be  given  only  for  loans ;  fetl 
think  this  not  very  important,  for  I  think  they  could  be  given  for  a  debt  4i 
on  contract ;  but  whether  they  were  given  for  loans  or  for  work  done,  aa  regul 
Stears  himself,  they  would  be  equally  invalid. — (i2e  the  South  Essex  Goih^^ 
and  Coke  Company^  HuleU's  case,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  293.) 

Will. — A.  and  B.,  sisters  living  together,  by  a  testamentary  paper  ^ 
executed  by  both,  directed  that  upon  the  death  of  either  whatever  remained < 
their  joint  savings  should  go  to  the  survivor,  and  that  at  the  deaUi  of  the  sa 
vivor  whatever  remained,  as  also  their  furniture,  plate,  etc.,  should  be  diTidi 
amongst  certain  specified  persons.  Upon  the  death  of  B.,  who  survived  A.,  d 
Court  granted  administration  with  this  paper  annexed  as  the  will  of  B.-{i 
the  goods  of  Lovegrove,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  87.) 

Insurance  on  Life. — ^A  life  policy  was  headed  ^  The  Annual  premium  U 
Whole  term,  payable  by  quarterly  instalments  of  L.8,  5s.  each.*  The  pcfii 
was  dated  the  2d  of  August  1856,  and  recited  a  payment  up  to  the  ^ 
November  of  that  year,  and  declared  that  if  the  life  insured  should  die  '  Md 
the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof,*  and  the  asori 
should,  '  on  or  before  that  period,  or  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  every  sa 
ceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  pay  the  annual  amount  of  premium,*  theicsi 
ance  office  should  be  liable.  If  the  life  should  die  *  before  the  whole  of  i 
quarterly  payments*  were  payable,  Uie  directors  might  d^uct  from  the  sum  il 
sured  what  would  be  ^  sufficient  to  'satisfy  the  whole  of  the  said  premiums  I 
that  year.*  If  the  life  died  before  ^having  been  assured  fifteen  months tf 
made  two  annual  payments,*  the  policy  was  to  be  void.  The  life  died  vritfal 
twelve  months  after  the  third  quarterly  payment  became  due,  but  before  it  v< 
paid.  It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  policy  must  be  construed  to  bsi 
become  void  on  non-payment  of  any  quarterly  premium,  the  payment  of  all  tl 
quarterly  instalments  being  a  conaition  precedent  to  'the  continuance  of  t) 
policy  for  the  current  year. — {The  Official  Manager  of  the  PhoBtiix  Life  Assvrun 
Co,  V.  Sheridan,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  91.) 

Bills  and  Notes. — ^An  action  may  be  brought  by  the  holder  of  a  btiik^ 
cheque  payable  to  the  bearer  against  the  drawer,  by  the  holder  and  indoiai 
against  the  maker  and  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  and  by  the  holder  agaui 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  name  of  a  third  person  who  has  no  it 
terest  in  any  of  these  securities,  and  who  has  given  no  authority  for  the  use  o 
his  name,  and  who  is  ignorant,  at  the  time  of  his  name  being  so  used,  of  its  \M 
for  that  purpose, — ^if  the  holder  indorse  the  promissory  note  and  bill  of  excha^gi 
with  the  name  of  such  third  person ;  and,  if  such  third  person  after  actki 
brought  adopt  and  ratify  the  proceedings  taken  in  his  name,  the  defendant  a 
such  action  cannot  dispute  his  liability  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  i^ 
the  bearer  of  the  cheque,  the  indorsee  or  lawful  holder  of  the  note,  or  the  ovua 
or  lawful  holder  of  the  bill.  Wilde,  B. :  In  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  WH'* 
V.  Tumman,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  law  is  very  distinctly  1^ 
down  at  p.  242  in  the  report  in  6  Man.  and  G.,  *  That  an  act  done,  for  anotk', 
by  a  person  not  assuming  to  act  for  himself,  but  for  such  other  person,  thoo^ 
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vithoBt  aaj  precedent  authority  whateyer,  becomes  the  act  of  the  principal,  if 
eilsequeDtlj  ratified  by  him,  is  the  well-known  and  well-established  rule  of  law. 
btbt  case  the  principal  is  bound  by  the  act,  whether  it  be  for  his  detriment 
7  his  advantage,  and  whether  it  be  founded  on  a  tort  or  a  contract,  to  thfe  same 
fTcDt  as  by  and  with  all  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  same  act  done 
)n}ns previous  authority/ — (Ancona  v.  Marks,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  163.) 

Will.— Testator  on  his  deathbed  gave  instructions  for  a  wUl  to  a  person  who 
v^  unknown  to  him,  and  who,  in  preparing  the  will,  omitted  the  testator's  sur- 
SAice.  flLod  also  introduced  the  name  and  description  of  an  executor  who  was 
yJij  unknown  to  the  testator  or  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,  and  who 
aold  not  therefore  be  identified.  With  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
^  Court  granted  administration  with  the  will  annexed,  to  one  of  the  residuary 
agaieea,  under  the  73d  section  of  the  Probate  Act,  1857.— (//i  the  goods  of 
isTUil  {deceased),  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  65.) 

'  Fun). — A  trader,  when  involved  in  difficulties  and  hopelessly  insolvent,  depo- 
f<i  the  title-deeds  of  property  of  which  he  was  the  surviving  trustee  with  his 
ir,4her,  who  was  entitled  to  the  same  property  for  life  under  the  will  of  which 
2e  bankrupt  was  such  trustee,  as  security  for  a  debt  owing  to  the  brother.  One 
i  the  CommiGsionerB  held  that  this  was  a  fraudulent  preference,  and  refused 
pr  certificate,  and  withheld  protection.  On  appeal,  the  decision  was  affirmed ; 
^  protection,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  granted  valeat  quan- 
^-(/n  re  Barton,  31  L.  J.,  Bank.  7.) 

Majuke  Insurance. — R.,  the  owner  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  shipped  at  Odessa 
^  England,  valued  at  L.7000,  effected  two  policies,  one  for  L.4000,  and  the 
aW  for  LSOOO.  The  cargo  fell  in  value,  and  was  ag^reed,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
vbe  lold  to  an  agent  of  B.  for  L.5358  by  a  contract  for  sale  of  cargo,  includ- 
'^  all  shipping  documents,  freight  and  insurance,  and  the  documents  were 
aceordingly  delivered ;  and  B.,  on  the  13th,  gave  an  order  for  the  amount, 
i  Ttjch  was  paid  on  the  foUowing  day.     R.  indorsed  on  the  policy  for  L.3000, 

I  ^e  transfer  this  policy  to  Messrs to  the  extent  of  L.1700,'  and  the  same 

yu  delivered  to  the  agent  of  B.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  totally  lost  on  the 
I  ''t'l  of  the  same  month.  The  insurance  companypaid  L.1300,  the  remainder 
I  -the  LSOOO,  into  Court ;  and  Yice-Chancellor  Wood  decided  that  the  same 
'  ^aged  to  R.,  for  that  B.,  under  his  contract,  was  not  entitled  to  an  assign - 
^t  of  all  existing  policies  effected  on  the  cargo,  but  merely  to  have  the  cargo 
^s^eiently  insured ;  and  that  a  provision  in  his  contract,  that  the  price  was  to 
^  paid  in  exchange  for  bills  of  lading  and  policies  of  insurance,  aid  not  alter 
'•^  cue.  From  t£is  decision  B.  appealed ;  and  it  was  held,  reversing  that  deci- 
••"-i  that  R.  was  not  so  entitled,  but  that  the  whoje  L.3000  secured  by  the 
Vlcj  belonged  to  B.,  the  wheat  having  been  sold  as  insured  at  the  price  set 
^jfi  it  by  the  vendors  in  the  policies,  and  not  at  the  price  to  whicn  it  had 
•'-Tvarct  fallen.  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  had  ordered  a  fund  in  Court  to  be 
^i  toR. ;  and  upon  the  reversal  of  that  decree,  R.  moved  that  that  part  of  the 
^*T«e  of  the  Appeal  Court  which  ordered  the  fund  in  Court  to  be  paid  to  B. 
!^1  be  sospended  pending  the  appeal  of  R.  to  the  House  of  Loids ;  but  the 
•xt4i  Justices  declined,  B.  not  objecting  to  give  security  to  abide  by  any  order 
^*  ike  Honae  of  Lords  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal.-^(.RaZb'  v.  the  Unii>ersal 
tfanw  Insurance  Co.,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  313.) 

FtAn>.-.A  solicitor  -ws^  co-trustee  under  a  settlement  of  a  sum  of  L.3000 
2!?^  ^»pon  certain  property.  He  borrowed  a  sum  of  L.300,  and,  as  security, 
vpoated  the  title-deeds  of  ike  above-named  property,  without  the  knowledge 
'•  ^co-trostee,  and  without  informing  the  lender  of  the  fact  of  the  L.3000 
j'^rge.  The  solicitor  was  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
^ijsed  him  any  certificate,  on  the  ground  that  the  above  was  a  fraud  both  on 
\^  cetuii  que  trust  and  on  the  lender  of  the  L.300.  On  appesd,  the  Lords 
j2****^  considering  that  wilful  fraud  could  not  necessarily  be  implied  from  the 
^''^d  the  case,  mitigated  the  sentence  by  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of  the 
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second  clasB,  after  a  anspenaion  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  adjudiatioii. 
and  said  that  their  invariable  rule  was  never  to  alter  an  order  of  a  Camoi^- 
sioner  refusing  a  certificate,  where  fraud  was  established. — {In  re  Freston,Z\  L 
J.,  Bank.  1.) 

Master  and  SERVAin*. — In  order  to  give  Justices  jurisdiction  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint as  to  the  non-payment  of  wages,  under  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  sec.  1 ,  it  is  ooh 
necessary  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  should  exist  between  ^ 
parties,  and  the  contract  of  service  need  not  be  for  any  specific  time.— {To?'^' 
V.  Carr,  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  111.) 

Factor. — Defendants,  bankers,  having  at  the  request  of  J.  L.  made  dAywen 
to  S.  L.,  and  having  a  lien  on  certain  goods  in  their  possession  in  nspst 
thereof,  it  was  agreed  between  the  bankers  and  J.  L.,  that  in  consideration  cf 
the  delivery  of  those  goods  to  J.  L.,  the  latter  should  deliver  to  the  banker  c^' 
tain  other  goods  intrusted  to  J.  L.  by  plaintiff,  his  principal,  to  be  held  as  a  aa 
by  defendants  in  place  of  the  other  goods,  and  luso  in  respect  d  any  fator 
advances  to  be  made  to  J.  L.,  and  wMch  J.  L.  then  requested  thehankeisti 
make,  and  which  agreement  was  carried  out,  and  further  advances  made  t» 
J.  L.  in  pursuance  of  such  request.  It  was  held,  that  the  bankers  having  di 
notice  of  plaintiff's  title,  the  transaction  was  protected  by  the  FactoiB  Act,  h  I 
6  Vict.,  c.  89.  To  a  plea  setting  up  the  above  facts  to  an  action  of  detinotlij 
the  owner  against  the  bankers,  plaintiff  replied — ^First,  that  he  was  induc«d  i 
intrust  J.  L.  with  the  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  fraud  of  J.  L. ;  second); 
that  the  agreement  by  J.  L.  to  deliver  the  goods  by  way  of  pledge  was  m 
made,  nor  were  the  goods  delivered  to  the  defendants  in  the  usual  and  ordissi] 
course  of  business ;  Siirdly,  that  the  goods  first  deposited  with  defendants  vei 
not  J.  L.'s  goods,  nor  had  the  defendants  any  lien  thereon  from  J.  L.  It  vi 
held,  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  plea  constituted  an  answer  to  the  action  mM 
the  Factors  Act,  and  that  neither  replication  avoided  the  plea. — {SheppaTd% 
the  Union  Bank  of  London,  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  154.) 

Rate. — By  a  local  Act  the  council  of  L.  were  empowered  to  make  a  rate  fa 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  library  and  museum  establisbti 
under  the  Act,  and  it  was  provided  the  amount  to  be  levied  should  *  not  in  aa] 
one  year  exceed  Id.  in  the  pound  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  witAii 
the  borough  liable  to  such  rate.*  It  was  held,  the  amoiint  must  not  exceed  II 
in  the  pound  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  within  l^e  borough  aetK 
ally  capable  of  producing  and  yielding  the  amount.  Cockburn,  C.  J. :  Tpoi 
the  words  of  the  statute,  it  is  plain  that  the  intention  was,  that  the  occupiei  d 
each  house  should  be  assessable  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound  upd 
the  rateable  value  of  his  house  ;  and  it  is  not  because  some  houses  are  uufnii^ 
ful  in  consequence  of  being  unoccupied,  or  something' of  that  sort,  that  he  caa 
be  called  upon  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  Id.  in  the  pound. — (/n  re  the  Cvf^ 
poration  of  Liverpool,  81  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  108.) 

Will. — By  a  will,  made  subsequently  to  the  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.  c.  26,  testa- 
tor, after  directing  his  debts  and  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses  to  be  paiil 
by  his  executors  as  soon  as  conveniently  might  be  after  his  decease,  devised  to 
the  persons  whom  he  afterwards  appointed  executors  certain  freehold  pren ' 
in  trust  to  pay  the  rents  and  proceeds  thereof  unto  the  testator's  son,  J.  S. 
his  natural  life,  but  without  power  of  anticipation,  and  from  and  after  thedeatli 
of  J.  S.  in  trust  for  the  right  heirs  of  him  the  said  J.  S.  for  ev^.  It  was  held. 
the  executors  took  the  Ic^  estate  in  fee  in  the  said  freehold  premises,  ud 
therefore,  as  both  the  estate  to  J.  S.  for  life  and  also  the  estate  to  the  heirs  d 
J.  S.  were  equitable,  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  apnUed,  and  J.  S.  had  an  equi- 
table estate  m  fee. — (Spence  v.  Spence,  81  L.  J.,  U.  P.  189.) 
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THE    CARDROSS    CASE, 

(qke  things  attain  a  magnitude  and  importance  which  they  do  not 
fcrve.    This  case,  for  example,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  to  wliich 

^u  not  entitled,  whether  we  consider  it  in  its  origin  or  its  results. 
B  has  now  come  to  a  conclusion,  unless  there  is  an  appeal  taken 
gainst  the  judgment  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  or  unless  the  pursuer, 
4«Eev.  Mr  McMillan,  profiting  by  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 

Jges  in  pronouncing  an  adverse  decision — ^but  without  disturbing 
fi^roceed  to  raise  a  new  action,  calling  the  proper  parties  into  the 
Wi    If  he  does  move  further  in  his  unfortunate  career,,  it  is  likely 

will  adopt  the  latter  course.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  help 
*^pressing  our  opinion,  in  which  the  profession  and  the  public  at 
"^  will  concur,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the 
Watic  nature  of  the  procedure  the  case  was  allowed  to  take,  and 
^  nothing  could  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  result  arrived  at 
^  the  Court.  There  was  one  great  principle  involved  in  the 
f*2se,  and  that  was  disposed  of  long  ago.  We  refer  to  the  prin- 
'^M  which  was  established  when  the  preliminary  pleas  were  re- 
H'^d,  that  the  Civil  Court  can  competently  interfere  and  set 
•*Je  a  sentence  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court — though  it  be  of  a 
•Mluntaiy  association  of  Christians — ^if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sen- 
**^ce  was  pronounced  irregularly  and  in  violation  of  the  rules  or 
'  'nstitution  of  the  Church,  and  provided  also  the  civil  interests  of 
*  *  parsuer  have  been  affected.  It  was  against  that  view  of  the  law 
^•i^t  the  defenders  in  this  case  contended  with  so  much  tenacity ; 
H  ance  then,  they  have  confined  their  arguments  to  a  much  safer 
I*^nt,  viz^  that  as  spiritual  privileges  confer  no  civil  right,  the  de- 

vou  VI.— NO.  Lxvm.  AuausT  1862.  3  d 
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privation  of  them  cannot  affect  civil  rights  or  interests.  If  they  bad 
satisfied  production  at  first,  and  admitted  the  jurisdiction  to  inqm 
as  had  been  done  by  other  voluntary  bodies  of  Dissenters,  we  Ten- 
ture  to  say  this  litigation  would  have  been  termmated  before  it  hai 
well  been  in  Court.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  put  on  record  certaia 
pleas  which  had  better  not  have  been  stated;  and,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Curriehill,  *  after  years  have  been  wasted  in  discussing  anl 
disposing  of  these  pleas,  the  parties  have  at  last  met  each  otl^r 
fbirly  on  the  merits  of  the  pursuer^s  claims  of  damages.' 

Four  years  of  fruitless  litigation, — ^and  what  is  the  result?    Ano- 
malous as  it  must  appear,  the  pursuer  has,  like  Don  Quixote,  bees 
fighting  with  some  unreal  or  windmill  antagonist ;  and  so  he  b£ 
been  informed  by  the  learned  judges,  that  no  proper  defenders  veie 
ever  in  Court  to  join  issue  with  him.     At  the  same  time,  nothing 
new  has  been  decided.    Everybody  knew  that  the  Free  Church  wtf 
not  a  corporation,  and  therefore  could  not  be  called  into  Court  likei 
corporation.   Every  voluntary  body  of  Christians  must  be  called  inti 
Court  like  any  other  voluntary  association,  whether  for  the  promotidl 
of  the  Fine  Arts  or  for  mutual  assurance  among  the  members.  No^. 
the  first  action  at  McMillan's  instance  was  directed  against  the  Genfr: 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  1858,  and  certain  of  its  office^ 
bearers, — namely,  the  Moderator  and  Clerks,  as  representing  ih*i 
Assembly ;  and  the  second  action  was  against  the  same  parties,  vidn 
the  addition  of  three  members  of  the  Assembly,  as  individuals.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  different  stages  through  which  the  case  went:  ia 
progress  was  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  the  pleas  stated  by  the  defendefs^ 
which  had  the  efifect  of  obstructing  procedure.  No  objection  was  takea 
to  the  instance  against  them.   They  pleaded  as  if  they  had  been  pro* 
perly  called,  and  had  a  locus  standi  in  Court.     But,  at  a  very  edr 
stage  of  the  cause.  Lord  Ivory  expressed  doubts  whether  the  defendeo 
appeared  under  any  nomen  juris  which  the  Court  could  recognise. 

The  pursuer  was  thus  warned  of  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  obtaining  judgment  against  the  defenders  called ;  and,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  it  was  suggested  to  the  defenders  that  they  might  araO 
themselves,  if  they  chose,  of  a  plea  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  both  actions  out  of  Court.  Lord  Deas  at  the  same  tiir« 
suggested  a  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty  if  they  (the  defender 
did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  plea ;  and  that  was  to  gi^' 
in  a  minute,  explaining  more  specifically  who  were  the  parties  fi't 
whom  the  preliminary  pleas  were  maintained.    When  the  nature  ot 
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tlie  acftioD  is  considered,  the  objection  suggested  by  Lord  Ivory  be- 
ymes  more  formidable  than  a  mere  technicality.     The  summons 
condoded  for  redaction  of  a  spiritual  sentence,  or  at  least  a  sentence 
pfoooosced  by  a  voluntary  Church  Court,  in  the  exercise  of  disci* 
f line  on  one  of  its  members.    If  the  reduction  had  stood  by  itself, 
St  would  have  been  incompetent,  because  it  would  virtually  be  seek- 
jg  to  review  in  a  Civil  Court  an  ecclesiastical  sentence ;  hence  there 
irere  also  petitory  conclusions  for  damages.    Indeed,  the  reductive 
^jficiusions  would  have  been  unnecessary,  except  to  clear  the  way 
la  award  damages  on  account  of  a  civil  wrong.   If,  then,  the  redress 
slight  was  for  damages,  it  became  clear  that  the  parties  who  were 
:i20ie  in  these  were  not  in  Court.    They  were  the  members  of 
A&  Assembly  who  were  present  in  1858,  and  who  committed  the 
vnmg  against  the  pursuer.    When  the  objection  was  mooted.  Lord 
Seas  made  some  remarks  strongly  supporting  this  view  of  the 
■stter.    He  referred  to  the  well-known  case  of  Earl  Kinnoul  and 
ii  Rev,  David  Young  v.  The  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  (1  Bell's 
App^  p.  662),  where  the  parties  who  were  called  were  the  whole 
Bembers  composing  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  who  voted  for 
^  resolntion  complained  of;  and  the  House  pf  Lords  held  that 
*ey  were  the  proper  defenders.   His  Lordship  appears  to  have  then 
^f^eea  in  a  strong  light  the  difficulty  the  Court  had  latterly  to 
«Dtend  with.   It  was  this,  that  while  the  defenders,  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  of  1858,  were  willing  to  appear  and  oppose  the  action, 
^ej  denied  that  they  could  be.  made  liable  in  damages.    How  were 
^  to  be  recovered  t   Or,  to  put  it  in  Lord  Deas'  own  words,  ^  The 
(i^ition  the  defenders  assume  is,  that  while  they  have  a  standing  in 
f^do  to  obtain  absolvitor  on  the  merits  on  behalf  of  those  into- 
"^cd,  they  claim  at  same  time  the  privilege  of  dissolving  into 
^^iJaw^  if  by  any  chance  the  judgment  is  to  be  against  them.' 

If  it  was  parsjudida  to  state  this  objection,  it  should  then  have 
ken  considered.  If  it  was  pars  judids  to  sustain  this  objection  in 
^te  of  the  wishes  of  both  parties,  it  seems  trifling  with  them  to 
^  them  to  proceed  further  in  the  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
^  Lord  Ivory  was  right  in  stating  the  objection  to  the  defender's 
ttstance.  In  Bell  v.  Williamson's  JVustees,  8  July  1822  (1  Shaw, 
^pp.  220),  the  House  of  Lords  held,  that  it  was  pars  judicis  to  see 
^  all  parties  appearing  to  be  interested  were  called,  and  remitted 
^Gase  back  to  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly.  That  was  a  case 
^^^  oat  of  a  partnership ;  but  it  fixed  the  duty  of  the  Court, 
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And  the  Court  of  Session  acted  on  it  in  the  subsequent  case  d 
Bennet  and  M^Farlane  v.  Burgessy  27  May  1828  (6  S.  and  D.. 
p.  854).  But  here  both  parties  consented.  While  the  pursuer  w^ 
willing  to  take  the  decree  of  the  Court  for  what  it  was  wortii 
against  the  parties  he  had  called,  they  were  not  only  willing  to  abiie 
judgment,  but  repudiated  all  intention  of  pleading  the  objectiQ:, 
that  all  parties  had  not  been  called.  But  then,  it  is  a  fundamentil 
principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  a  Court  should  not  pronounce  a  do* 
cree  unless  they  can  enforce  it ;  and  how  was  a  decree  agunst  tie 
*  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  1858  to  be  enforced!' 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  regularity  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  action  was  not  dismissed  » 
limine.  The  Court,  however,  having  discharged  its  duty  to  tli-j 
parties  who  continued  to  plead  the  case  to  an  issue,  we  think  tbe 
view  adopted  by  Lord  Deas,  in  delivering  his  opinion^at  advising  ki 
the  matter  of  issues  or  no  issues,  the  more  consistent.  He  saii 
'  I  confess  I  am  not  anxious  to  thrust  upon  parties  the  benefit  of 
pleas  which  they  disclaim.  And  although  it  may  be  pars  judicu 
to  take  up  such  an  objection  when  the  ends  of  justice  seem  to  require 
it,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  course  is  to  be  taken  where  tlie 
parties  who  alone  have  an  interest  to  plead  the  objection,  deliberatelj 
waive,  and  expressly  repudiate  it.  In  no  view  could  we  go  further, 
in  such  circumstances^  tlian  to  require  the  pursuer  still  to  call  an} 
other  parties  interested.  To  dismiss  the  actions  simpUciter^  would  be 
a  course  wholly  unexampled.'  After  what  had  occurred,  we  take 
leave  to  say,  the  suggestion  here  made  would  have  met  the  justice 
of  the  case  better  than  the  course  followed  by  the  other  judges,  the 
Lord  President  and  Lord  Curriehill,  who  dismissed  the  action  » 
pliciter.  In  regard  to  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  them,  as  to  how  the 
Courts  of  a  voluntary  association  of  Christians  ought  to  be  conveneJ 
in  a  Civil  Court,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  there  was  any  room 
for  dubiety  or  uncertainty  before,  there  can  be  none  now.  Tie 
Lord  President  stated  the  law  in  his  own  lucid  style.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  mode  in  which  the  defenders  were  called  in  the  secoDu 
action,  he  said,  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  competent  so  to  con- 
vene that  body  or  aggregate  of  persons  in  an  action  of  damages. 
They  are  not  a  corporation ;  they  are  not  a  joint  stock  compaiiy> 
that  are  to  be  sued  by  their  office-bearers.  They  are  a  certain 
selected  number  of  the  members  of  a  voluntary  association, — ^nieni- 
bers  chosen  and  assembled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  association^ 
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to  transact  a  certain  part  of  its  business,  and  then  to  be  dissolved* 
It  was  said  they  met  as  a  Court,  and  in  their  collective  and  quasi- 
judicial  character  did  the  wrong  complained  of;  but  it  does  not 
from  thence  follow,  that  in  their  collective  capacity  they  can  be 
convened  in  an  action,  and  subjected  in  damages.  There  is  no- 
thing on  the  record  to  show  who  were  the  individuals  composing 
the  body,  or  composing  the  alleged  majority  in  the  division  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place.  There  is  nothing  to  show  who  were  the 
doers  of  the  wrong  complained  of.' 

The  view  here  stated  by  the  Lord  President  is  so  obvious  and 
conclusive,  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  it  had  not  suggested 
itself  either  to  the  parties  or  to  the  Court  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
litigation.  The  real  party  liable  to  Mr  McMillan,  if  there  e2d8t 
liability  at  all,  must  be  the  Free  Church — that  is,  the  association 
calling  itself  so — and  not  the  General  Assembly  of  1858.  That 
Assembly  existed  only  during  that  year,  and  its  acts  were  binding 
on  tlie  Free  Church.  Yet,  while  it  did  exist,  properly  speaking  it 
did  not  bind  itself,  as  it  was  only  the  or^an  of  the  body  or  associa- 
tion. Hence  arises  any  difficulty  there  may  be  in  suing  or  being 
sued  on  the  part  of  that  Church.  It  is  alleged  in  this  case,  that 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Free  Church  is  the  same, 
or  as  near  as  may  be,  to  that  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
If  so,  then  we  should  have  an  easy  solution  of  the  diiEculty,  because 
we  should  agree  with  Lprd  Deas,  that  it  was  part  of  the  contract  or 
constitution  of  tibe  Church  that  the  Assembly,  or  Synod,  or  Presby- 
tery, should  be  called  in  Court  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  where  these  are  regarded  as  corporate  bodies. 
They  may  be  cited  in  the  descriptive  name,  it  having  been  decided 
in  a  well-known  case,  that  they  are  a  corporation  {Minuter  and 
Kirk^Sesaion  of  Dalrt/y  Nov.  17,  1791).  But,  in  one  sense,  the 
Free  Assembly  of  1853  was  only  a  public  meeting  of  certain 
Christians  holding  particular  views;  and  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
dissolved,  or  even  while  it  was  yet  assembled,  it  could  not  have 
heen  cited  in  the  Civil  Court  to  make  reparation,  on  account  of 
any  of  its  resolutions.  In  apother  view,  the  Assembly  of  1858 
stood  to  the  Free  Church  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  agent 
does  to  his  principal;  and  it  could  only  be  made  liable  in  that 
limited  class  of  cases  where  an  agent  binds  not  only  his  principal, 
hut  himself.    The  way  in  which  the  defenders  are  called,  however, 

^as  not  the  only  ground  on  which  the  m^ority  of  the  Court  rested 
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their  decision.  We  shall  only  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
ground; — it  was,  that  the  pursuer  had  not  pat  the  element  ol 
malice  into  his  issues. 

The  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Curriehill  was  a  very  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  responsibility  of  voluntary  Church  Courts  in 
exercising  the  functions  conferred  on  them  by  the  Assodation,  and 
as  to  what  the  pursuer  requires  to  make  out  in  appealing  to  the  Civil 
Court  for  redress  against  an  ecclesiastical  sentence.    Mr  McMillan 
had  malice  in  his  summons,  but  sought  to  withdraw  it  firom  the 
issues.    This  he  could  not  do.     The  immunity  from  liability  for 
errors  of  an  arbitrator,  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  civil  judge  in 
the  country ;  and  in  like  manner  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  a  voIoih 
tary  Church,  being  just  a  Court  of  arbitration  for  the  members,  has 
almost  an  equal  degree  of  immunity.    It  follows,  that  when  an  actioD 
is  brought  in  the  Civil  Court  for  damages  on  account  of  some  actef 
such  a  tribunal,  its  members  are  privileged.     The  attempt  made  in  i 
this  case  to  get  quit  of  privilege,  must  have  been  because  the  act  i 
complained  of  was  not  a  bona  fide  exercise  of  the  functions  con*  { 
ferred  on  the  Court ;  in  short,  that  it  was  lawless.    But  we  are  per-  i 
suaded  the  Civil  Court  would  not  forego  a  principle  of  so  great  i 
importance  in  our  law  as  that,  on  mere  wild  assertion.     It  is  very  | 
easy  to  say  on  record  that  something  that  was  done  was  ultra  vim  \ 
of  the  Court;  but  when  one  comes  to  analyze  the  particulars  of  the  | 
statement  or  allegation,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  simply  an  error  in  | 
judgment  after  all.     Clmrch  Courts  are  naturally  very  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  the  Civil  Courts  with  their  sentences,  which  are  gene- 
rally affecting  spiritual  matters.    The  Free  Church  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  respect.     It  was  only  lately  that  Lord  Jerviswoode  re- 
pelled a  plea  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Established  Church,  against 
satisfying  production  in  a  case  now  pending  before  him  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Eev.  Dr  Lang  of  Sydney.    The  plea  there  was,  that 
the  sentence  complained  of  (which  deposed  Dr  Lang)  being  an 
ecclesiastical  sentence,  pronounced  in  a  proper  ecclesiastical  cause, 
could  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Civil  Court.    But  while  the  Civil  Court 
may,  and  sometimes  will  interfere,  we  are  sure  it  is  as  jealous  and  as 
unwilling  to  exercise  its  powers  in  that  respect  as  the  Church  Courts 
themselves  can  possibly  be.     When  parties  aggrieved  do  come  bdbre 
them  for  redress,  they  must  undertake  to  prove  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  functionaries.     Were  it  not  so,  discipline  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  in  a  voluntary  Church  would  become  impracticable. 
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Ancient  Law:  Us  Connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society ^  and 
its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  Reader 
on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
formerly  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    London:  John  Murray.     1861. 

As  the  parliamentary  session  draws  to  a  close,  our  readers  will 
natarally  seek  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Journal  for  the 
usual  review  of  the  law  bills  of  the  session.  All  that  could  be 
written  on  that  subject  might  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  para- 
phrase of  a  well-known  chapter  irom  an  unknown  work  on  the 
Batural  history  of  a  northern  island.  In  short,  there  are  no  law  bills 
this  session.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  measures  regarding 
police,  by  the  provisions  of  which,  it  is  understood  that  any  person 
who  chooses  to  consider  any  other  person,  animal,  or  thing,  ^a 
nuisance/  may  forthwith,  without  any  form  of  law,  have  such 
nuisance  abated,  suppressed,  or  annihilated— the  statute-book  of 
18G2  contains  no  enactment  affecting  Scotland  of  the  least  im** 
portance.  The  ensuing  vacation  in  the  Supreme  Courts  will 
therefore  make  comparatively  light  the  work  belonging  to  the 
primary  design  of  this  journal — namely,  that  of  reviewing  the  prac- 
tical woridng  and  progress  of  the  laws  of  the  present  time ;  and 
^able  us,  without  trespassing  on  the  space  allotted  to  more  practical 
matters,  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  discussed 
in  the  treatise  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed, — ^a  work  which,  from  its 
unportance  in  the  philosophical  and  legal  literature  of  the  sister 
country,  deserves  a  more  detailed  notice  than  we  were  able  on  a 
former  occasion  to  give  it ;  and  which,  as  we  infer,  has  contributed 
to  secBie  for  its  author  the  substantial  and  honourable  reward  of  an 
appointment  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the  governing  councils  in  India. 

Hitherto  tlie  field  to  which  Mr  Maine  has  devoted  himself,  has 
heen  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  its  bearing  upon  the  law  of 
England;  a  field  which,  until  taken  up  by  him,  was  entirely  un- 
<^cnpied.  In  almost  all  other  civilised  countries,  there  is  a  reco^ 
nised,  though  not  always  correctly  understood,  historical  cotmection 
•jctween  the  civil  law  of  Bome  and  the  modern  legal  system.  In 
England,  until  traced  by  Mr  Maine,  that  connection  had  been  not 
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only  unrecognised,  but  disowned.  Yet  Mr  Maine  has  succeeded  in 
showing  most  incontestablj  that  the  somewhat  inelegant  but  most 
useful  fabric  of  English  law,  even  that  part  of  it  which  appears  most 
modem,  rests,  equally  with  the  other  legal  systems  of  Europe,  and 
whether  wittingly  or  not,  upon  the  basis  of  the  structure  raised  by 
that  iron  nation,  which  has  left  its  impress  on  the  whole  organization 
of  modern  society.  Though  occupying  hitherto  that  field  of  inqoiir 
in  England  almost  exclusively,  Mr  Maine,  no  doubt,  owes  much  to 
the  German  writers  by  whom  a  similar  field  in  their  own  countrv 
had  been  already  most  thoroughly  worked ;  especially  to  Savigny. 
whose  investigsltions  into  the  archaic  shapes  of  legal  ideas  are  of 
equal  interest  for  all  civilised  nations. 

Distinguished  at  his  university  as  a  most  able  and  accomplished 
scholar,  Mr  Maine  entered  upon  the  work  above  indicated  in  lull 
possession  of  the  only  key  to  a  discriminating  comprehension  of  lb 
Koman  law,  which  was  the  first  requisite  for  its  performance.  The 
work  was  pursued  with  the  ardour  of  a  leader  in  an  original  research; 
and  the  interest  which  his  first  lectures  in  London  awakened  amou^' 
law  students,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  more  cultivated  portion  of 
the  young  English  bar.  It  was  not,  however,  till  last  year  that 
any  considerable  work  of  Mr  Maine's  appeared  before  the  public; 
although  an  able  essay  on  Roman  law  and  legal  education,  published 
in  the  Cambridge  Essays  of  1856,  had  made  his  name  known  bejoDi 
tho  immediate  audience  of  his  lectures. 

The  scope  of  Mr  Maine's  work  upon  *  Ancient  Law,'  is  somewhat 
more  comprehensive  than  that  which  we  have  already  indicated  ^ 
the  main  subject  of  his  lectures.  It  aims  at  a  philosophic  investiip- 
tion  of  the  growth  of  legal  ideas  known  to  the  civilised  world.  Such 
investigations,  where  previously  attempted,  have  been  very  loosely 
pursued,  at  least  in  England.  It  seems  as  if  legal  writers,  tied  dovn 
by  practice  and  precedent,  when  treating  of  the  institutes  of  the  law, 
have  thought  themselves  entitled  the  more  to  indulge  in  fancy  ^hen 
they  came  to  speculate  on  its  origin  and  history.  Mr  Maine,  on  the 
other  hand,  confines  himself  to  a  strict  method  of  induction,  gather- 
ing his  materials. partly  from  tradition  and  ancient  poetry,  partly 
firom  the  customs  and  laws  of  nations  with  whom  we  can  trace  a 
common  origin,  but  whose  institutions  have  received  a  separate  de- 
velopment ;  but  chiefly  from  the  remains  of  the  great  structure  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  contain  far  the  richest  material,  and  with 
which  the  author,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  most  familiar,   b 
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for  the  want  of  philosophical  treatment  of  this  subject  by 

pmious  writers,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  half 

centoiy  that  some  of  the  Uest  materials  for  such  inquiries  have  been 

accessible.    The  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  made  in  1816 

^J  Niebnhr  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Verona,  in  a  manuscript 

written  over  with  the  letters  of  St  Jerome,  has  nearly  doubled  our 

fajowledge  of  the  archaic  forms  of  the  Soman  law.    The  researches 

rf  Sanskrit  philologers  within  the  present  century,  have  established 

^  identity  of  origin  between  the  races  of  western  Europe  and  of 

^&l;  and  this  knowledge  again,  combined  with  recent  observation 

^  Hindoo  customs  and  study  of  their  literature,  has  opened  up  a 

Bt^  and  valuable  source  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  growth  of 

^  which  precedes  the  development  of  western  civilisation. 

In  our  former  article,^  we  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  the  general 

method  pursued  by  Mr  Maine,  and  upon  the  several  processes  by 

^!iich,  as  he  shows,  the  general  development  of  law  has  been  effected 

3t  different  periods  of  its  growth.     We  shall,  in  the  present  article, 

aiifine  ourselves  to  two  great  branches  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 

M  history  of  personal  status,  and  the  history  of  property  and 

Q^ntract  law. 

In  a  chapter  upon  *  The  History  of  the  Law  of  Nature,'  Mr  Maine 

!  ^ces  with  great  ingenuity  the  varied  ramifications  into  which  the 

i(^ecnIations  of  the  later  Roman  jurists  upon  the  Maw  of  nature' 

•ive  been  developed  in  modern  times.     Their  fruits  he  finds  in  the 

^»  of  occupation  laid  down  by  Grotius,  in  the  *  Social  Compact'  of 

^e,  and  in  the  *  Etat  de  Nateur'  of  Rousseau ;  and  he  reco^ises 

*^  o£bpring  in  the  vast  claims  of  dominion  raised  by  Spain  upon 

Ae  good  fortune  of  a  few  navigators,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  cele- 

l^^ted  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  American  States,    Veiy 

*»8erentto  the  specxdations  upon  the  law  of  nature  which  have  been 

'^^  widely  accepted,  is  the  picture  of  primitive  society  presented  by 

^e  reliable  materials  already  alluded  to,  and  which  Mr  Maine  has 

^llected  and  arranged  in  a  chapter  which  is  perhaps  the  most  able 

^i  interesting  in  his  book. 

The  rndimentB  of  ike  social  state,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  ns  at  all,  are 
^j»^  thioa^  testimony  of  three  aorta — ^accounts  by  cotemporaiy  obeerverB 
<  dTJliatioDB  leas  advanced  than  their  own,  the  records  which  narticular  races 
^^^  preaored  concerning  their  primitiTe  history,  and  ancient  law.'  The  first 
^  of  evidence  is  the  bwt  we  could  have  expected ;  the  best  example  of  it  is  the 

1  September  1861. 
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^  Germany'  of  I'acitm ;  bat  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  testimony  which  ve  poe- 
fiess  is  ejcceedingly  small. 

'  The  lofty  contempt  which  a  civilised  people  entertains  for  barbarous  nesV 
boars,  has  caused  a  remarkable  negligenoe  m  observing  them ;  and  this  ou^ 
leasnesB  has  been  aggravated  at  times  by  fear,  by  religioiu  prejudice,  and  esa 
by  the  use  of  those  very  terms,  civilisation  and  barbarism,  which  coiiTey  to 
most  persons  the  impression  of  a  difference  not  merely  ih  degree,  bat  in  kbi 
Even  the  Germany  has  been  suspected  by  some  critics  of  sacrificing  fidelity  to 
poignancy  of  contrast  and  picturesqueness  of  narrative.  Other  histories,  t'Xj, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  among  the  archives  of  the  people  to  vfeac 
infancy  they  relate,  have  been  thought  distorted  by  the  pride  of  race  or  br  la 
religious  sentiment  of  a  newer  age.'  '  But  such  suspicions,'  Mr  Maine  obserrts, 
*  do  not  apply  to  a  great  deal  of  archaic  law.  It  was  preserved  only  because  h 
was  old.  Those  who  practised  and  obeyed  it  did  not  understand  i^  and  oodd 
give  no  account  of  it,  except  that  it  had  come  down  to  them  from  their  aDcestt^s. 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  fragments  of  ancient  institutioDS  wbid 
we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  tampered  with,  we  are  able  to  gaia 
a  clear  conception  of  certain  great  characteristics  of  the  society  to  whicb  tbfjr 
originally  belonged ;  and  thus  obtain  a  key  aiding  us  at  once  to  discriminate  anl 
to  comprehend  the  traits  obtainable  from  other  sources  of  knowledge. 

'  The  effect  of  the  evidence  derived  from  comparative  jurisprudence,  b  to 
establish  that  view  o!  the  primeval  condition  of  the  human  race  which  iskDOTB 
as  the  Patriarchal  Theory.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  this  theory  ^ 
originally  based  o^  the  scriptural  history  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  in  l/i'f^ 
Asia ;  but,  as  has  been  explained  already,  its  connection  with  Scripture  rail^ 
militated  than  otherwise  against  its  reception  as  a  complete  theory^  since  tae 
majority  of  the  inquirers  who  till  recently  addressed  themselves  with  i2i«* 
earnestness  to  the  colligation  of  social  phenomena,  were  either  infiuencoi  by 
the  strongest  prejudice  against  Hebrew  antiquities,  or  by  the  strongest  desiiv  to 
construct  theu:  system  without  tiie  assistance  of  religious  records.  Even  noff 
there  is  perhaps  a  disposition  to  undervalue  these  accounts,  or  rather  to  deei^oe 
jgeneralizing  from  them,  as  forming  part  of  the  traditions  of  a  Semitic  peopk 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  legal  testimony  comes  nearly  exdusTi-ly 
from  the  institutions  of  societies  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock— tU 
Romans,  Hindoos,  and  Sclavonians  supplying  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and,  ifi- 
deed,  the  difficulty,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  is  to  know  whei^  to 
stop,  to  sav  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  not  allowable  to  lay  down  ihAt  the  socit^'f 
in  which  they  are  united  was  originally  organised  on  the  patriarchal  model  Tte 
chief  lineaments  of  such  a  society,  as  collected  from  the  early  chapters  in  Gene^N 
I  need  not  attempt  to  depict  with  any  minuteness,  both  because  they  are  famii!^ 
to  most  of  us  from  our  earliest  childhood,  and  because,  from  the  interest  ov^ 
attaching  to  the  controversy  which  takes  its  name  from  the  debate  betwe* 
liocke  and  Filmer,  they  fill  a  whole  chapter,  though  not  a  very  profitable  ooe, 
in  English  literature.  The  points  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  bistort  are 
these : — The  eldest  male  parent — the  eldest  ascendant — ^is  absolutely  supreme  in 
his  household,  tiis  dominion  extends  to  life  and  death,  and  is  as  unquali^<^! 
over  his  children  and  their  houses  as  over  his  slaves ;  indeed,  the  relatioay^ 
sonship  and  serfdom  appear  to  differ  in  little  beyond  the  higher  capacity  vbii^ 
the  child  in  blood  possesses  of  becoming  one  day  the  head  of  a  family  him^elt. 
The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  are  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  father ;  &i>i 
the  possessions  of  the  parent,  which  he  holds  in  a  representative  rather  than  u 
a  proprietary  character,  are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  his  descendant* 
in  the  first  degree,  the  eldest  son  sometimes  receiving  a  double  share  under  tbe 
name  of  birthright,  but  more  generally  endowed  with  no  hereditary  adTant**^ 
beyond  an  honorary  precedence.  A  less  obvious  inference  from  scriptnraj 
accounts  is,  that  they  seem  to  plant  us  on  the  traces  of  the  breach  which  is  ^' 
effected  in  the  empire  of  the  parent.  The  families  of  Jacob  and  Esau  sep8«f<'j 
and  form  two  nations  ;  but  the  families  of  Jacobus  children  hold  together^  »"" 
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bacome  a  people.    This  looks  lil^e  the  immature  genu  of  a  state  or  common- 
wealth, ana  of  an  order  of  rights  superior  to  the  claims  of  family  relation,'^ 

Bat  when  we  go  forward,  and  find  family  groups  in  some  state  of 

wider  organization,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  union,  and  the  degree 

of  intimacy  which  it  involves  t 

^  It  ia  just  here  that  archaic  law  renders  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  ser- 
vices, and  fills  i^p  a  gap  which  otherwise  could  only  haye  been  bridged  by  con-p 
jectuie.  It  is  fuU  in  all  its  provinces  of  the  clearest  indications  that  society 
ID  primitiTe  times  was  not  what  it  is  aasun[xed  to  be  at  present — ^a  collection  of 
individuals.  In  fact,  and  in  the  view  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  it  was  an 
aggregation  of  families.  The  contrast  may  be  most  forcibly  expressed  by  saying, 
that  the  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  family, — of  a  modei^n  society,  the  in- 
dindual,' 

But  is  it  possible  from  ancient  law  also  to  trace  the  catue  of  the 

political  and  social  aggregation  of  families  ?    I(  is  here,  tOQ,  that 

ancient  law  furnishes  some  of  its  most  interesting  hints, 

'  In  most  of  the  Greek  states,  and  in  Rome,  there  long  remained  the  yestiges 
d  an  ascending  series  of  groups  out  of  which  the  state  was  at  first  constituted. 
Ike  family,  house,  and  tribe  of  the  Romans  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  them ; 
tod  they  are  so  described  to  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  help  conceiying  them  as  a 
Kiicg  of  concentric  circles  which  haye  gradually  expanded  from  the  same  point. 
Tbe  elementary  group  is  the  family,  connected  by  common  subjection  to  the 
highest  male  ascendant.  The  aggregation  of  houses  makes  the  tribe.  The 
aggregation  of  tribes  constitutes  the  commonwealth.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  fol- 
bv  these  indications,  and  to  lay  down  that  the  commonwealth  is  a  collection  of 
persona  united  by  common  descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family  ? 
Of  this  we  may  at  least  be  certain,  that  all  ancient  societies  regarded  themselyes 
tt  having  proceeded  from  one  original  stock,  and  eyen  laboured  imder  an  incar 
P^ty  for  comprehending  any  reason  except  this  for  their  holding  together  in 
pohtical  union.  The  history  of  political  ideas  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  assump- 
^  that  kinship  in  blood  is  the  sole  possible  ground  of  community  in  political 
Actions ;  nor  is  there  any  of  those  subyersions  of  feeling,  which  we  term  em- 
{tbticaUy  reyolutlonf,  so  startling  and  so  complete  as  the  chauge  which  is  ac- 
ttmplighed  when  some  other  principle — such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  local  con- 
%iM^^--tstabli8heB  itself  for  the  first  time  as  the  basis  of  common  political  action.' 

At  the  same  time  we  find  constant  traces  of  men  of  foreign  origin 
kJDg  admitted  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  state.  This  anomaly 
is  explained  by  the  important  part  which  is  played  in  early  society 
V  the  *  Fiction  of  Adoption,'  through  which,  no  doubt,  the  assimi- 
lation of  strangers  into  the  community  was  effected : — 

'The expedient  which  in  those  times  conunanded  fayour  was,  that  the  in- 
coming population  Rttovld  feign  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock 
^  the  peo]^^  on  whom  they  were  engrafted ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  good  faith 
^^  this  fiction,  and  the  closeness  with  which  it  seemed  to  imitate  reality,  that  we 
^not  now  hope  to  understand.  One  circumstance,  howeyer,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  peomect  is,  that  the  men  who  formed  the  yarious  political  groups 
^fere  certainly  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  periodically,  for  the  purpose 
^'  acknowledging  and  consecrating  their  association  by  common  sacrifices. 
'•^^gen  am^gamated  with  the  brotherhood  were  doubtless  admitted  to  these 
'^^^oes ;  and  when  that  was  once  done,  we  can  easily  belieye  that  it  seeme^ 

I  Maine^a  Ancient  Law,  p.  ^20, 
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equally  easy,  or  not  more  difficult,  to  concdve  them  as  Bharing  in  the  common 
lineage.  The  conclusion,  then,  which  is  suggested  by  the  evidence  is,  not  that 
all  early  societies  were  formed  by  descent  horn  the  same  ancestor,  bat  that  all 
of  them  which  had  any  permanence  and  solidity,  either  were  so  descended  or 
assumed  that  they  were.  An  indefinite  number  of  causes  may  have  shattered 
the  primitiTe  groups  ;  but  wherever  their  ingredients  reoombined,  it  was  on  the 
model  or  principle  of  an  association  of  kin£ed.  Whatever  were  the  fact,  all 
thought,  knguage,  and  law  adiusted  themselves  to  the  assumption.  But  thoi^h 
all  tUs  seems  to  me  to  be  established  with  reference  to  the  conmiunitieB  vitJ^ 
whose  records  we  are  acquainted,  the  remainder  of  their  history  sostains  tbe 
position  before  laid  down  as  to  the  esBentially  transient  and  terminable  influence 
of  the  most  powerful  legal  fictions.  At  some  point  of  time — ^probably  as  soon 
as  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  extrinsic  pressure — aD  ih&e 
states  ceased  to  recruit  themselves  by  factitious  extensions  of  consangainitT. 
They  necessarily,  therefore,  became  Aristocracies,  in  all  cases  where  a  fre^h 
population  from  any  cause  collected  around  them  which  could  put  in  no  daim 
to  community  of  origin.  Their  sternness  in  maintaining  the  central  principk; 
of  a  system  under  which  ^political  rights  were  attainable  under  no  terms  what- 
ever, except  connection  in  blood,  red  or  artificial,  taught  their  inferioiB  anoths 
principle,  which  proved  to  be  endowed  with  a  far  higher  measure  of  vitality. 
This  was  the  principle  of  local  contiguity,  now  reoognii^  everywhere  as  the  ccsn- 
dition  of  community  in  political  functions.  A  new  set  of  political  ideas  c&ov 
at  once  into  existence,  which,  being  those  of  ourselves,  our  contemporaries,  aod, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  our  ancestors,  rather  obscure  our  perception,  of  the  older 
theory  which  they  vanquished  and  dethroned.* 

The  most  remarkable  trace  of  the  patriarchal  system  remaming 
in  the  legal  system  of  an  advanced  society,  is  the  pairia  potestasoi 
the  Soman  law.  The  power  of  the  head  of  the  &mily  oyer  all 
descendants  was,  by  the  letter  of  the  law  in  the  early  Republic,  abso- 
lute over  the  person,  extending  to  life  and  death,  and  even  to  the 
power  of  sale  into  bondage.  Nay  more,  it  would  appear  that  when, 
on  liberation  from  this  service,  which  took  place  a^the  census  (Gains 
I.  138),  he  fell  back  under  the  patriapotestas^  the  father  could  again 
sell  him ;  and  the  earliest  amelioration  of  this  condition  was,  that  on 
liberation  after  three  sales  the  son  became  free.  The  legal  forms 
by  which  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  Empire  a  son  was  emancipated 
from  the  power  of  the  father,  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the 
original  rigour  of  the  law  and  its  first  amelioration.  But  though  the 
power  over  the  person  became  early  restricted,  that  over  the  property 
remained  absolute  to  a  late  date ;  and  to  the  last  the  father  had  a 
liferent  in  all  property  of  descendants  not  emancipated,  which  was 
not  acquired  in  the  public  service.  Such  an  institution,  existing 
contemporaneously  with  a  highly  developed  system  of  law,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence, 
and  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  rigour 
of  the  law  was  much  modified  by  custom  in  the  way  of  its  ad- 
ministration.     But  had   this  institution   stood  alone,   the  proof 
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would  be  incomplete  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  primitive  society 
from  which  that  legal   system   sprung.      Other  traits,   however, 
are  not  wanting  to  show  how  intimately  the  patria  poteatas  was 
bound  up  with  the  whole  framework  of  the  society  among  whom 
that  institution  was  so  tenaciously  held.    If  we  look  at  the  whole 
theory  of  kinship  as  conceived  by  the  civil  law  of  the  Komans,  we 
find  that  it  is  entirely  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  a  common  pcUria 
potestas.    The  Affnatio,  the  only  relationship  known  to  that  law, 
excludes  many  whom  we  consider  as  relations,  confining  itself  to 
those  who  trace  their  connection  exclusively  through  miJes.    But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  includes  many  in  whom,  according  to  modern 
ideas,  no  kinship  would  be  recognised.     It  includes  all  persons  con- 
nected through  males  who  have  been  brought  into  the  family  by 
adoption.    The  only  explanation  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  defini- 
tion of  kinship  is  found  in  the  patria  poteatcu.    Descent  through 
females  is  excluded,  because  the  female  and  her  descendants  are 
included  in  the  patria  potestas  of  the  family  of  her  husband.    The 
tie  by  adoption  is  included,  because  it  unites  persons  under  the 
same  patria  potestas.     In  the  Roman  law,  indeed,  we  have  the 
explicit  recognition  of  this  system  and  its  relation  to  the  patria 
fotestas ;  but  having  gained  from  this  system  the  key  to  the  ideA  of 
Agnation,  it  is  possible  to  find  traces  of  it  almost  everywhere. 
There  are  few  indigenous  bodies  of  law  belonging  to  communities 
of  the  Indo-European  stock,  which  do  not  exhibit  peculiarities,  in 
the  most  ancient  part  of  their  structure,  which  are  clearly  referable 
to  Agnation.    It  appears  in  Hindoo  law.     It  pervades  so  much  of 
the  laws  of  the  races  which  overran  the  Soman  Empire,  as  appears 
to  have  really  formed  part  of  their  primitive  usage ;  and  had  it  not 
^^n  fer  the  vast  influence  of  the  later  equitable  principles  of  that 
Koman  law,  by  the  analogy  of  whose  earlier  forms  it  is  interf^reted 
to  us,  the  system  would  probably  have  perpetuated  itself  still  more 
than  it  has  done  in  the  modem  jurisprudence  of  Europe.    We  shall 
here  quote  Irom  Mr  Maine  one  of  its  most  curious  results : — 

'In  Agnatioii,  too  (pp.  151, 152),  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation  of  that  eztra- 
^^f^xaxj  rule  of  Engliui  law,  only  recenUy  regaled,  which  prohibited  brothers 
^  the  half -blood  from  succeeding  to  one  another's  lands.  In  the  customs  of 
Normandy,  the  rule  applies  to  uterine  brothers  only,  that  is,  to  brothers  by  the 
^  mother,  but  not  dj  the  same  father ;  and  limited  in  this  way,  it  is  a  strict 
^QctioQ  from  the  system  of  Agnation,  under  which,  uterine  brothers  are  no 
^latioQs  at  all  to  oiie  another.  When  it  was  transplanted  to  England,  the 
'-Qglish  jud^B,  who  had  no  clue  to  its  principle,  interpreted  it  as  a  general 
Mibitioa  against  the  aucceesion  of  the  half-blood,  and  extended  it  to  consan-- 
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guineous  brothers,  that  is,  to  sons  of  the  same  father  by  different  wives.  In  sS 
the  literature  which  enshrines  the  pretended  philosophy  of  law,  there  is  nothiog 
more  curious  than  the  pages  of  elaborate  sophistry  in  which  Blackstonestteinpti 
to  explain  and  justify  the  excluaion  of  the  half-blood.' 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  law  of  persons,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 

interesting  chapter  than  that  which  concerns  the  status  of  females. 

From  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  familj  above  described,  a 

woman   could  not  become  the  head  of  a  family ;  the  maxim  of 

Boman  law,  that  she  is  the  head  as  well  as  the  end  of  her  own 

family,  being  of  comparatively  recent  invention. 

^  There  is  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  archaic  jurisprudence,^  says  Mr  Maine, 
*  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  l^e  family  for  life.  This  is  the  institutioa 
known  to  the  oldest  Itoman  law  as  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  woanen,  undti 
which  a  female,  though  relieved  from  her  parentis  authority  by  his  deceo^, 
continues  subject  through  life  to  her  nearest  male  relations  as  her  gnaite. 
Perpetual  guardianship  is  obviously  neitber  more  nor  less  than  an  artificisl 
prolongation  of  the  patria  potestas,  when  for  other  purposes  it  hiusbeendisaolTdL 
In  India  the  system  survives  in  absolute  completeness,  and  its  operation  b  » 
strict  that  a  Hindoo  mother  frequently  becpmes  the  ward  of  her  own  bods.' 

In  Europe  nearly  all  the  invaders  of  the  Western  Empire  had 

this  institution  among  their  indigenous  usages ;  and  the  laws  of  the 

Scandinavian  nations  preserved  it  until  quite  recently.     Bat  its 

history  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  disclosed  in  the  Institutes  of 

Gains,  is  most  remarkable.     In  his  time  it  seems  to  have  been  an 

institution  retained  for  some  conveyancing  purposes,  which  the  forms 

of  the  civil  law  rendered  necessary,  but  practically  made  nugatory 

under  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  pr^tor.    But  it  appears  that 

the  Blackstanes  of  an  earlier  time  had  invented  a  reason  for  the 

institution,   namely,   that  women   remained    under   guardianship 

propter  ammi  levitatemj  ^because  of  the  lightness  of  their  mind' 

(Gains  I,  144).     The  indignant  protest  which  the  great  jurist  of 

Antonine's  age  makes  against  an  argument  so  devoid  of  gaUantn*) 

might,  when  translated,  b^  almost  mistaken  for  a  passage  in  an 

essay  of  Mr  Mill's.    We  shall  here  translate  it : — 

^  But  that  women  of  complete  age  should  be  in  tutelage,  seems  to  h&ve  been 
advised  bj  almost  no  reason  of  worth ;  for  that  which  is  commonly  aaBigned— 
namely,  because  they  are  often  deceived  through  the  lightness  of  their  Tm<^ 
and  it  was  right  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  tutore— seems  more 
specious  than  true ;  for  women  who  are  of  complete  age,  themselveB  maaage 
tneir  own  affairs;  and  though  in  some  cases  the  tutor,  for  the  sake  of  fono, 
interpones  his  authority,  yet  he  is  often  obliged  by  the  prntor  to  do  so  ag&in^ 
his  will.' 

The  forms  of  conveyancing  requiring  this  authority  of  the  tutor 

probably  became  obsolete  with  the  abolition,  effected  by  Justinian, 

of  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi;  an^l;  ^^ 
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all  events,  with  the  compilation  of  Justinian,  the  last  traces  of  the 
perpetual  tutelage  of  women  had  disappeared  from  the  Roman  law. 

The  change  ivhich  the  position  of  the  married  Woman  tmderwent 
in  the  Soman  law  is  somei^hat  similar,  thoilgh  its  history  is  different. 

The  ancient  law  of  slavery  is  a  subject  which  has  to  some  parts  of 

tlie  world  a  more  practical  interest  than,  happily,  it  now  has  to  our- 

wlves.    Much  industry  and  some  learning,  says  Mr  Maine,  have 

been  bestowed  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  question, 

whether  the  slave  was,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  a  recognised 

member  of  the  family  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  he  sums  up  as 

fellows :— ^ 

'  That  the  inferiority  of  the  dlavd  was  not  such  as  to  place  him  outdde  the 
ptde  of  the  family,  or  sach  aa  to  degrade  him  to  the  footing  of  inanimate  pro- 
wrty,  is  clearly  proved,  I  think,  by  the  many  traces  which  remain  of  his  capa- 
(^tr  iot  inheritance  in  the  last  resort.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unsafe  ill  the 
Wbest  degree  to  hazard  conjectures  how  far  the  lot  of  the  slave  waa  mitigated, 
u  the  b^nnings  of  society,  by  having  a  place  reserved  to  him  in  the  empire  of 
ttie  father.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  pcol^ble  that  the  son  was  practically  assitni- 
kud  to  the  slave,  than  that  the  slave  shared  any  of  the  tendemess  which^  in 
Uter  times,  was  shown  tp  the  son.  But  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence, 
cl  advanced  and  matured  codes,  that,  wherever  servitude  is  sanctioned,  the  slave 
bas  uniformly  greater  advantages  under  systems  which  preserve  some  memento 
of  his  earlier  condition,  than  under  those  which  have  adopted  some  other  theory 
of  bis  civil  degradation.  The  point  of  view  from  which  jurisprudence  Regards 
the  slave  is  dways  of  great  importance  to  him.  The  RoBlan  law  was  arrested  in 
ite  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  him  more  and  more  as  an  article  of  property 
l^jthe  theory  of  the  law  of  Nature ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  wherever  servitude  is 
OQctioned  hy  institutions  which  have  been  deeply  affected  by  Roman  jurisptu- 
^ce,  the  servile  condition  is  never  intolerably  wretched.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  tbat,  in  those  American  States  which  have  taken  the  highly  Romanized 
Qjde  of  Louisiana  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence,  the  lot  and  prospects  of 
^  negro  population  ^  better  in  many  material  respects  than  under  institu- 
^oog  foundea  on  the  English  common  law,  which,  as  recently  interpreted,  has 
Qo  true  place  for  the  slaVe,  and  can  only,  therefore,  regard  him  as  a  chattel.^ 

In  progt^ssive  societies  the  history  of  law  presents  ns  with  otie 

movement  which  is  uniform.    This  is  the  gradnal  dissolution  of 

family  dependency,  and  the  growth  of  individual  obligation  in  its 

place.    The  individual  becomes  steadily  substituted  for  the  family, 

as  the  unit  of  which  civil  laws  take  account.    Apparent  retardations 

only  arise  from  the  absorption  into  the  more  civilised  society  of 

archaic  ideas  aiid  customs  from  a  foreigrl   source.    In  Westetn 

Europe  the  progress  has  been  considerable. 

'  The  status  of  the  slave  has  disappeared ;  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  con- 
tinual relatbn  of  the  servant  to  liis  master.  The  status  of  the  female  tinder 
tutelage^  if  the  tutelage  be  understood  of  persons  other  than  her  husbandf  baa 
also  ceased  to  exist ;  from  her  coming  of  age  to  her  marriage,  all  the  relations  she 
^J  fonn  are  relations  of  contract.  So,  too,  the  status  of  the  son  under  powers 
^  no  tnie  place  in  the  law  of  modem  European  sooieties.  If  any  civil  obligatioa 
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binds  together  the  parent  and  the  child  of  full  age,  it  is  one  to  which  onlj  ooq- 
tract  gives  its  legal  validity.' 

The  distinction  between  the  *  law  of  persons'  and  the  *  law  of 
things/  so  familiar  to  every  English  lawyer,  and  almost  to  eveiy 
Englishman,  from  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  later  philosophical  lawyers  of  Rome.  The  history  of  personal 
status  above  traced  has  already  indicated  that  these  two  branches  of 
law  have  in  thdr  origin  a  very  near  point  of  approximation.  Indeed, 
the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  inextricably  does  the  law  of  pro* 
perty  seem  blended  with,  or  rather  become  lost  in,  the  law  of  persons; 
and  the  broad  distinction  drawn  by  later  jurisprudents  has  had  no  . 
little  share  in  obscuring  the  real  history  of  the  institutions  of  private  ; 
property.  And  if,  in  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  social  relations 
in  a  political  community,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  indulge  tlie  imd*  ^ 
gtnation  and  the  fancy,  and  to  neglect  the  method  of  historical  in- 
vestigation, still  more  do  we  find  this  in  the  speculations  upon  the 
origin  of  rights  of  property.  And  the  practical  influence  of  these 
theories  has  been  still  more  important  and  more  distinctly  marked. 

When  we  read  the  disquisitions  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  Antonine 
age  upon  the  natural  modes  of  acquiring  property,  which  preface 
their  writings  on  the  more  practical  part  of  the  subject,  they  S4)pear , 
to  have  a  simplicity  and  want  of  pretension,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  weighty  results  which  have  been  hung  upon  them  by  a 
later  age.  Historically,  the  most  important  of  what  they  called  the 
modes  of  acquiring  property  taught  by  natural  reasotij  was  occupatuK 
— ^namely,  taking  what  belonged  to  no  one  with  the  intention  of 
appropriating  it  But  from  a  doctrine  which  meant  little  more  than 
that,  if  a  boy  finds  a  marble  (being  a  res  ntUliua)^  and  puts  it  into 
his  pocket,  it  becomes  his,  was  built  up  a  theory,  sanctioned  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  continental  jurists,  which  enabled  the  good 
fortune  of  a  few  navigators  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  raise  a  claim 
to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  a  continent  against  all  the  world. 

To  the  same  source — namely,  the  philosophic  Roman  jurists- 
may  be  traced  the  elaborate  expositions  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
rights  of  private  property,  which,  from  Blackstone  downwards,  are 
usually  made  to  preface  systems  of  property  law,  and  the  favourite 
disquisitions  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  so  explained,  which 
pretend  to  answer,  while  they  provoke,  the  attacks  made  by  shallow 
and  ill-conditioned  reasoners  against  the  institution  of  property  itself. 
The  mistake  in  the  whole  argument  of  this  kind  arises  ftom  the  at- 
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tempt  to  take  a  loftier  ground  than  that  from  which  we  can  com- 
mand any  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  appeal  to  a  higher  order  of 
right  than  that  whjch  will  solve  the  questions  raised. 

But  if  we  descend  to  a  lower  ground,  and  ask  how  the  institutions 
of  property  actually  originated,  how  they  gradually  assumed  shape, 
how  individual  rights  became  recognised,  respected,  and  capable  of 
transmission,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  interest,  because  hopeful 
of  approximate  solution.  And  here  ancient  law,  and  especially  the 
law  of  persons,  comes  to  our  aid ;  and  in  the  period  when  the  idea  of 
contract  vanishes,  and  private  law  seems  to  confine  itself  to  cogniz- 
ance of  status,  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  source  of  the  institu- 
tion of  property  itself. 

We  arrive  at  least  at  a  stage  where  all  the  a  priori  theories  re- 
garding the  kind  of  acts  in  which  property  originate  receive  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  contradiction.  The  *  natural  modes'  of  acquiring 
property — occupation,  tradition,  and  the  like — are  always  conceived 
as  the  acts  of  individuals.  But  ancient  law  knows  next  to  nothing 
of  individuals.  It  is  concerned,  not  with  individuals,  but  with  fami- 
lies; not  with  single  human  beings,  but  with  groups.  And  hence 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  history  of  proprietary  rights  and 
the  law  of  persons.  It  is  clear  that  under  the  relations  of  personal 
stains  in  ancient  law,  the  isolation  of  individual  proprietary  rights 
^miliar  to  modern  conceptions  would  have  been  impossible.  And 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  indi- 
vidnal  rights  of  property  are  historically  preceded  by  a  system  of 
co-ownership  within  the  agnatic  community,  from  which  they  must 
have  been  gradually  extricated  in  the  advance  of  civilisation.  In 
this  inquiry,  we  are  not  much  aided  by  the  Boman  jurisprudence ; 
for  it  is  precisely  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  transformed  by  the 
theory  of  natural  law,  which  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  impression 
that  individual  ownership  is  the  normal  state  of  proprietary  right, 
and  that  ownership  in  common  by  groups  of  men  is  only  an  excep- 
tional state  of  property.  But  here  we  are  aided  by  observing  a  form 
rf  ownership  existing  in  a  less  progressive  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
P^n  family  which  rivets  our  attention,  because  it  discloses  a  state  of 
proprietary  rights  for  the  conception  of  which  our  studies  in  the 
ancient  law  of  persons  have  already  prepared  us.  The  village  com- 
munity of  India  is  at  once  an  organized  patriarchal  society  and  an 
assemblage  of  co-proprietors.    This  village  community  is  known  to 
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be  an  institution  of  the  most  remote  antiqnity,  and  of  this  there  ia 
abundant  intrinsic  evidence ;  but  if  that  were  wanting,  we  are  aided 
bj  finding  its  counterpajrt  even  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  ban 
been  least  affected  by  the  transformations  of  feudalism.  The  Sos- 
sian  villages  are  shown,  by  the  most  recent  investigations  of  M.  de 
Haxthausen,  M.  Tengoborski,  and  others,  to  be  not  fortuitous  assem- 
blages of  men,  but  naturally  organized  communities  like  those  d 
India ;  and  though  the  peasants  were  within  historical  times  con- 
verted into  the  prsedial,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  pecsooal 
serfs  of  the  seignior,  the  pressure  of  this  superior  ownership  nerer 
entirely  crushed  the  ancient  organization  of  the  village. 

If  we  were  now  to  ask  how  these  archaic  communities  themselves 
became  organized,  and  to  attempt  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  pro- 
perty became  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  community  itself  we 
should  be  going  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  inquiry.  It  may 
be  open  to  question,  whether  we  should  not  be  brought  at  last  to  the 
^  natural  modes'  of  acquiring  property,  already  discussed.  But  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  property,  and  even  the  growth  of  the  desire 
to  accumulate,  must  more  or  less  grow  step  by  step  alongside  of  tie 
organization  of  the  community  itself;  and  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  very  desire  of  accumulation  should  be  of  less  antiquity  than  the 
social  organization,  we  should  be  right  in  saying  that  in  co-owner- 
ship lies  the  source  of  the  institution  of  property. 

More  interesting,  however,  will  be  the  inquiry,  how  out  of  this 
ownership  individual  rights  of  property  become  extricated.  Diffcolt 
as  the  problem  would  be  to  work  out  in  detail,  our  studies  in  the  law 
of  persons  have  at  least  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  growth  of 
individual  rights  of  property  must  correspond  in  some  degree  with 
the  gradual  recognition  in  law  of  the  individual  as  distinguished 
from  the  family  group.  The  greatest  engine,  however,  in  eflFecting 
this  extrication  is  the  growth  of  contract.  The  growth  of  contract 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  history  of  law.  Contract  itself,  or 
rather  convention,  at  least  in  a  rudimentary  form,  must  long  esdst 
in  fact  before  it  receives  recognition  in  a  system  of  law.  But  on  that 
very  account  the  history  of  contract  as  a  part  of  law  itself  is  of  the 
utmost  interest.  The  largeness  of  the  spheres  respectively  occupied 
by  contract  in  modern  and  in  ancient  law,  affords  perhaps  their  most 
striking  point  of  contrast.  If  it  were  possible  apart  from  law  to 
irame  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  mutual  convention 
and  agreement,  it  would  be  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  xeqiiir&- 
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ments  of  civilised  intercourse.  The  history  of  contract  law  is  that 
of  the  invention  of  machinery  whereby  those  requirements  are  met, 
and  the  transactions  they  give  rise  to  facilitated  and  secured.  To 
point  out  how  much  of  that  machinery  we  owe  to  the  great  jurists 
of  Rome  is  one  of  Mr  Maine's  favourite  topics.  But  this  is  an  in- 
qniiy  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  fiirther. 
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fibst  division. 

Grant's  Trustees  v.  Grant. 
Conditio  8%  hceres  sine  liberia  deeesaerit. 

Ahokg  other  points  raised  in  the  prefixed  case,  the  important  and 
interesting  question  of  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  implied 
conditional  institution  of  children  to  the  case  of  settlements  of 
heritable  property,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  conisidering  the  number  of  cases  upon  this 
condition  which  had  previously  been  presented  for  decision,  that  the 
question  of  its  applicability  to  heritable  property  should  only  now  be 
liaised  for  the  first  time.  Our  professional  readers  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  anxious  to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  decision,  giving  a  legacy  of  the  residue  of  heritage  to  the 
beir-at-law.  With  that  view,  we  shall  state  briefly  the  import  of 
pievions  decisions  on  this  branch  of  the  law ;  having  first  explained 
the  import  of  the  judgment  in  Grrant  v.  Grants  to  which  we  have  re- 
feired. 

'  By  a  general  disposition  and  settlement,  dated  2lBt  February  1850,  Lady 
^ta&t  appoints  her  son,  Robert  Grant  of  Tillyf  oar,  her  tmst-disponee  of  all  other 
Witable  estate  bebnginff  to  her  not  specially  conveyed  by  the  other  deeds,  and 
^  her  sold  executor  and  universal  disponee  in  moveables.  These  are  conveyed 
for  the  purposes,  and  for  discharging  the  legacies  or  other  burdens,  to  be  set 
forth  in  any  writing  under  her  hand.  By  another  deed  of  the  same  date,  she 
Wei  annuitieB  to  her  daughters,  Ann  and  Louisa,  and  bequeaths  sundry 
Jl^ legacies;  ** and  with  r^ard  to  the  residue  of  m^  means  and  estate,  both 
^taUe  and  moveable,  conveyed  by  my  said  general  disposition  and  settlement, 
I  ^int  my  sidd  executor  to  hand  over  the  same,  when  realized,  to  my  trustees 
|<^  under  the  foresaid  conveyance  of  Denham  Green,  to  be  applied  by  them 
for  VbB  comfortable  support  of  my  son,  the  said  Sir  James  Grant,  in  manner 
^^^fseoi  provided,  during  his  life,  or,  in  the  event  of  such  residue  or  part  of  it 
^  hanjjr  required  for  that  purpose,  to  be  invested  by  my  said  trustees  from 
^  to  tm^  on  such  securities,  leal  or  personal,  as  they  may  consider  adequate : 
^  which  residue  and  accnmnlatJona  thereof  shall  be  disposed  of  upon  the  said 
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Sir  Jamei  Grant^s  restoratioB  to  a  sound  state  of  mindf  or  upon  hk  dcatk,  it 
manner  therein  directed^ 

'  The  true  point  of  controversy  is,  what  Lady  Grant  must  be  hdd  to  h*r€ 
instructed  by  this  deed  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  now  in  the 
field.  It  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of  Sir  Isaac  Grant,  that  the  right  givoi  to  Roben 
Grant,  and  which  is  given  to  him  in  this  case  without  mention  of  heirs,  must  be 
hdd  to  have  never  vested,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  predecease  of  Sir  James,  aod 
that  both  Denham  Green  and  the  residue  are  intestate  succession  of  Lady  Grant. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleaded  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Robert  Grant, 
that  the  right  to  both  these  subjects  must  be  held  to  have  passed  to  them,  by 
application  of  the  condition  si  sine  liberis  decesserit,  A  subordinate  questioD  e 
raised  by  these  children  amongst  themselves,  how,  in  that  event,  the  property  a 
to  be  held  distributable. 

*  Lord  Ordinary  Kinloch  held  that  the  intention  was  that  Woodhill,  the  f  urm- 
ture,  Denham  Green,  and  the  residue  should  go  to  Robert  Grant's  children,  the 
heritage  to  his  eldest  son,  and  the  executory  to  his  other  children;  and  tbe 
Court  adhered,  Lord  Curriehill  dissenting  as  to  Denham  Green,  and  holdiog 
that  the  doctrine  si  sine  liberis  did  not  apply/ 

We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with  that  principle  which  has 
elsewhere  been  described  as  a  modification  of  the  Querela  inojicion 
testamentiy  and  according  to  which  a  testator  who  becomes  the 
father  of  a  family  af^r  the  execution  of  a  -will,  and  dies  without 
altering  his  testamentary  dispositions^  is  considered,  notwithstanding^ 
to  have  intended  to  revoke  them.  The  condition  at  hceres  decesseni 
sine  liberis  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  supposing  any  reyocation 
of  the  testamentary  dispositions  actually  made,  but  superadds  to  them 
a  conditional  institution  of  the  legatee's  children  in  the  event  of  the 
legatee  predeceasing  the  testator.  The  rule  is  borrowed  Scorn  tbe 
civil  law  (Cod.  6,  25,  6 ;  6,  42,  30 ;  Dig.  35,  1,  102) ;  and,  like 
many  of  the  civil  law  doctrines  in  relation  to  legacies,  has  undergone 
considerable  modifications  iii  its  passage  through  the  channel  of 
decisions.  Hitherto  it  has  been  limited  in  its  application  to  settle- 
ments either  of  pure  moveable  succession,  or  settlements  of  mixed 
succession,  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  character  of  person- 
alty. The  scope  and  purport  of  all  the  decisions  prove  that  the 
condition  is  one  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  equal  fiirour 
on  the  part  of  the  settlor  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  to  which 
he  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis — a  supposition  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  principle  of  enforcing  the  condition  for  the  benefit 
of  an  eldest  son. 

The  explanation  which  has  most  usually  been  given  of  this  rale 
is,  that  the  legacy  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  pietas  patema 
— ^frgm  the  desire  to  make  a  provision  for  the  testatoi^s  own  familj- 
Accordingly,  in  the  earlier  cases,  of  which  Dickson  v.  Brownj  14  S. 
938,  and  WiUde  v.  Jackson^  are  instances,  the  application  of  the 
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cooditioD  was  confined  to  legacies  to  all  the  testator's  own  children, 

lleiasae  of  the  favoured  child  being  preferred  in  virtue  of  the  im- 

pied  condition  to  other  representatives  in  the  same  degree.    The 

OSes  of  Walter  v.  Parky  21  D.  286,  and  Robertson  v.  Houston,  20 

D.  989,  extended  the  benefit  of  the  condition  to  the  issue  of  grand- 

cMdpen  individually  favoured,  giving  them  a  preference  over  other 

^ndants  of  the  testator  in  the  same  degree. 

The  extension  of  the  doctrine  to  collaterals  has  been  more  cau- 

i-ca.   A  legacy  left  to  nephews,  nieces,  or  cousins,  will  not  be 

cderatood  to  have  been  given  as  a  family  provision,  unless  all  who 

He  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship,  or  at  least  all  the  children  of 

ne  brother  or  uncle,  are  expressly  instituted  (Christie  v.  Patersony 

IS. 543;  Thomson's  Trs.  v.  Bobby  13  D.  1326).     Where  a  legacy 

igiren  to  an  individual  sister  or  niece  {Fleming  v.  Martin,  M.  8111 ; 

BmUon  v.  Hamilton^  16  S.  478),  or  to  a  stranger  in  blood  (see 

^t  V.  Valentine^  6  D.  689),  the  legatee  is  regarded  as  persona 

t^dilecta;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  legatee's  children 

^eno  interest  in  it,  unless  it  have  previously  vested  in  himself  by 

^mvance  of  the  testator. 

Ihioagh  all  the  decisions  upon  the  application  of  the  condition 
ifire  rans  this  principle :  first,  that  there  must  be  presumptive  evi- 
nce of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  give  the  legacy 
^  the  family ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  condition  is  to  be  so  inter- 
?^  as  to  aid  that  intention.  The  benefit  of  the  condition, 
« every  case  that  has  hitherto  occurred,  has  been  given  to  all  the 
^i^n  of  the  family ;  and  in  the  case  of  collaterals,  it  is  settled 
^  the  benefit  of  the  condition  does  not  accrue,  unless  the  institute 
^If  be  nominated  in  the  character  of  one  of  a  family. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  a  most  material  bearing  on  the 
<isesti(m  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  condition  to  heritable  destina- 
^^*  It  is  this :  the  condition  is  one  which  operates  against  the 
^ai  course  of  succession.  It  applies  only  to  bequests  in  favour  of 
c^  relatives ;  and  the  necessary  effect  of  its  enforcement  is  to  dis- 
appoint other  relatives  in  the  position  of  next  of  kin.  Even  a  clause 
of  snrrivorship  among  legatees  equally  related,  is  held  insufficient 
*^  exclude  the  application  of  the  implied  condition.  (See  Young 
'^' Donaldson's  Trustees,  14  Feb.  1862,  H.  of  L.,  the  latest  case.) 
The  operation  of  the  condition  is  therefore  not  favourable  to  an  ex- 
^^^^9  such  as  would  give  the  benefit  of  a  legacy  of  heritage  to  the 
A^-at-Uw.    On  the  whole,  although  the  decision  in  Grant's  case 
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does  not  stand  opposed  to  precedent,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  doubtfiil  innovation,  and  to  concur  in  the  yiew  taken  on  &b  yki 
by  Lord  Curriehill. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

SouEBYiLLE  r.  The  Nobth  Bbitish  Railway  Insxjbakce 
Society.— Jiin^  27. 
Voluntary  Association — Title  to  Sue  and  Defend. 
The  North  British  Railway  Insurance  Society  is  a  mntoal  in- 
surance association,  composed  of  servants  of  the  Railway  Com* 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  members  injured  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  By  the  rules,  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  certain  number  of  members  as  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  investigating  into  and 
adjudicating  upon  all  claims,  and  of  paying  them  if  sustained.  The 
pursuer,  who  is  the  representative  of  a  member  killed  on  the  nil- 
way,  directed  his  action  for  relief  against  the  individuals  composing 
the  committee,  '  as  members  of  the  committee,  for  themselves,  and 
as  representing  the  Society.'  The  defenders  pled — 1.  That  the 
Society,  not  being  incorporated  nor  registered,  they  could  not  be 
sued  as  representing  it ;  and  2.  That  all  parties  having  an  inteml 
were  not  called.  The  Court  repelled  those  pleas;  holding 
under  the  rules,  the  committee  were  the  proper  representatives  of 
Society  with  reference  to  such  claims,  and  the  parties  against  w1 
execution  should  go  out  against  as  depositaries  of  the  Society's  fiiii< 
As  the  Court  did  not  seem  to  regard  this  Society  as  falling  nndei 
the  category  of  Friendly  Societies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
decision  would  apply  to  an  unregistered  society  of  that  natue,  it 
being  the  policy  of  the  law  to  discourage  Friendly  Societies  which 
refuse  to  conform  to  the  statutory  regulations.  The  Friendlr 
Societies  Consolidation  Act  (18  &  19  Vict.,  cap.  83),  while  it 
provides  that  a  society  whose  rules  are  certified  may  sue  or  be 
sued  by  its  trustee,  expressly  enacts  (sec.  27),  that  the  rules  of  the 
society,  until  certified,  shall  have  no  force  and  validity  whatsoever; 
and  perhaps  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  taken  of  discouiaging 
such  unregistered  societies,  than  the  refusal  to  recognise  their  social 
existence  in  a  Court  of  law.  The  difficulty  of  calling  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  association,  numerous  and  fluctuating  as 
such  bodies  generally  are,  must  in  many  cases  amount  to  an  iin- 
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possibility;  and  the  consequent  practical  denial  of  legal  redress  must 
operate  to  deter  the  public  from  becoming  members  o^  or  con* 
tracting  withy  such  associations.  But  in  the  case  of  a  society  not 
discoantenanced  by  the  law,  which  may  have  legal  claims  and 
Eabilities,  the  rules  of  pleading,  as  well  as  substantial  justice,  are 
satisfied  by  allowing  the  society  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
a  committee  empowered  to  represent  it,  and  against  whom  decree 
can  be  made  effectual. 

Christie  v.  Ruxtok.— June  27. 
TUle-Deeds  not  a  proper  subject  of  Pledge. 
In  this  case  the  Court  refused  to  recognise  the  doctrine  that  title- 
deeds  form  a  proper  subject  of  pledge.  The  anomalous  privilege 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  a  law  agent,  of  retaining  a  client's 
titles  till  his  business  account  was  paid,  had  been  introduced  for 
ipedal  reasons,  and  was  not  to  be  extended  to  an  impignoration  of 
deeds  for  cash  advances  or  pecuniary  obligations  generally.  In 
foint  of  legal  principle,  and  on  grounds  of  expediency,  this  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  well  founded,  title-deeds  and  documents  of  debt 
being  subjects — eatra  commercium — of  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  valu- 
able only  as  accessories  of  the  land  or  debt,  the  impignoration  of 
^cb  would  throw  a  novel  and  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
&ee  and  safe  transmission  of  the  subjects  which  they  represent. 

Armstrokg  v.  Clark.— JttZy  11. 
Reparation — Culpa — Sdentia. 
Tbe  pursuer,  who  was  a  dairy-maid  in  the  service  of  the  defender, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cows  from  the  pasture-field  to  be 
ntilked,  was  attacked  and  injured  by  a  bull  kept  in  the  field.  In 
^ect  of  the  injuries  sustained,  she  claimed  damages  from  her 
inaster,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  bull.  It  appearing  on  evidence 
that  tbe  bull  was  not  known  to  its  owner  to  be  unusually  dangerous, 
aid  in  point  of  fiu^t  was  not  so,  the  Court  assoilzied  the  defender. 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  on  the  generd  question  as  to  the  legal  obligation 
^  tbe  owners  of  domesticated  animals,  he  did  not  think  there 
^as  any  substantial  difference  between  the  law  of  England  and 
that  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  law  of  Scotland  would  not  make  the 
owner  liable  for  a  domesticated  animal,  unless,  in  the  first  place, 
the  animal  was  vicious,  and  in  the  second  place,  its  vicious  propen- 
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sities  were  known  to  the  owner.  The  other  judges  concurred 
in  this  doctrine,  which,  although  negatived  hy  some  of  the  judg» 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Orr  v.  Fleeming  (5  March  1853,  15 
D.  486,  reversed  3  April  1855,  2  McQueen,  14),  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Lord  Stair,  who  thus  states  the  law  (Inst  L 
9,  5) : — ^  Accession  to  delinquence  is  either  anterior,  concomitant,  or 
posterior  to  the  delinquence  itself.  Anterior  is  either  by  comnuad 
or  counsel,  instigation  or  provocation,  or  by  connivance  in  fore- 
knowing, and  not  hindering  those  whom  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  stopped,  and  that  either  specially  in  relation  to  one  singular 
delinquence,  or  generally  in  knowing  and  not  restraining  the  com- 
mon and  known  inclination  of  the  actors  towards  delinquencies  of 
that  kind,  as  when  a  master  keeps  outrageous  and  pernicious  ser- 
vants or  beasts.  And,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  even  by  natoral 
equity,  the  master  is  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  the  beast  Ai 
is  clearly  resolved  in  the  judicial  law  in  the  case  of  the  pushing  ox, 
which,  if  it  was  accustomed  to  push  beforetime,  the  owner  is  liaUft 
for  the  damage  thereof,  as  being  obliged  to  restrain  it,  but  if  not,  he 
is  free.  So  the  like  may  be  said  of  masti£&  and  other  dogs;  if  ther 
be  accustomed  to  assault  even  their  goods  and  cattle,  and  be  not 
destroyed  or  restrained,  the  o^!\Tier  is  liable.' 

In  the  case  of  Fleeming  v.  Orr,  which  was  an  action  for  the 
value  of  sheep  worried  by  a  fox-hound,  the  late  Lord  Justice-CleA 
is  reported  as  having  said,  '  Even  if  the  dog  had  been  better  looked 
after,  and  if  the  simple  fact  had  been,  that  somehow  or  other  he 
had  got  loose,  and  had  worried  the  sheep  in  this  enclosed  £eld,  I 
should  have  held  the  defender  liable.'  The  judgment,  however,  did 
not  proceed  on  this  ground,  but  on  the  fact,  that  culpoy  or  negli- 
gence, had  been  proved  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  dog ;  and 
the  reversal  by  the  House  of  Lords  proceeded  entirely  on  the  omis- 
sion of  this  finding  of  culpa  fi*om  the  interlocutor  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  to  which  they  were  confined  in  judging  of  the  facts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  carefully  guarded  his  judgment  when  he 
said :  *  If  a  difierent  rule  (firom  that  of  the  law  of  England)  pre- 
vails in  Scotland,  and  if  there,  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  without  averring  or  proving  his  know- 
ledge of  the  animal's  habits,  it  is  not  that  the  foundation  of  the 
action  is  different,  but  that  the  Scotch  law  does  not  so  readily  per- 
mit the  owner  of  an  animal  to  rely  on  the  general  consequences 
flowing  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  animal  manstieice  naturoe,-- 
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a  supposition  which  experience  shows  to  be  very  often  fer  Scorn  the 
truth,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  in  England  have 
sometimes  too  readily  acted  on.'  *  But  however  this  may  be,  as 
the  present  interlocutor  states  no  culpa  whatever,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  cannot  be  supported.' 

Whether  the  rule  of  the  law  of  Scotland  be  or  be  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  law  of  England,  the  expediency  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  owner  of  a  domesticated  animal  is  not  liable,  un- 
less aware  that  it  was  of  unusually  vicious  propensities,  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts.  Such  a  doctrine  proceeds  on  a  broad  general 
principle,  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
actual  cases  present.  The  absurdity  of  the  presumption,  that  with 
leference  to  all  animals  mansuetce  naiurcB^  culpa  cannot  exist  with- 
out knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  animal's  vicious 
habit,  is  well  exposed  by  Lord  Cockbum,  when  he  says,  (15 
Dun.,  p.  487),  *  The  essence  of  the  principle  seems  just  to  be, 
that  every  dog  is  to  have  one  worry,  and  every  bull  one  thrust, 
*ith  absolute  impunity — ^that  is  to  say,  without  its  master  being 
liable.  If  this  be  the  law  of  England,  they  seem  to  have  an  undue 
toleration  for  a  first  offence.'  Culpa  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  redress  is  given ;  and  it  seems  folly  to 
lold  that  in  every  state  of  circumstances  the  owner  of  an  animal 
^n$uetcB  naturcB  is  entitled  to  rely  on  the  presumption  that  no 
iann  will  arise  from  leaving  it  at  large,  and  that  blame  can  only 
attach  to  him,  when,  after  having  ascertained  that  the  animal  has 
propensities  not  generally  belonging  to  his  race,  he  omits  to  take 
ppoper  precautions  to  protect  the  public  against  the  ill  consequences 
rf  those  anomalous  habits.  The  question  of  culpa  is  always  one  of 
^circumstances ;  and  this  Lord  Benholme  seems  to  have  felt  when 
mc  observed,  in  the  case  of  Armstrong^  that  the  duty  of  the  owner  of 
''ich  an  animal  might  be  very  different  with  regard  to  the  public  on 
the  public  highway,  from  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  an  animal  kept 
^  a  park  to  which  only  a  servant  had  access.  The  question  of  negli- 
gence must  depend  on  a  host  of  circumstances— on  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  the  temptations  in  its  way,  their  adaptation  to  its  natural 
y^tructive  tendencies,  and  the  precautions  under  which  it  is  kept. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  nature  of  all  domesticated  animals 
«  absolutely  harmless ;  and  if  the  owner  of  such  an  animal  is  negli- 
gent in  respect  either  of  the  place  or  manner  in  which  it  is  kept — 
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that  is  to  saj)  if  he  does  not  take  the  precautioDS  proper  in  the 
circumstances  to  prevent  the  public  being  injured  by  its  Datural 
propensities,  even  where  there  is  no  unusual  vice — he  ought,  oa 
grounds  both  of  justice  and  expediency,  to  be  liable  in  redress.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court,  while  expressing  the  rule  as  to  tiie 
necessity  of  proving  scientia  so  broadly,  intended  it  to  apply  onljto 
those  cases  where  a  domesticated  animal,  having  no  vicious  propensi- 
ties beyond  those  natural  to  its  kind,  is  kept  under  precautions  usual 
and  suitable  to  its  nature  and  to  the  surrounding  circumstances. 


THE  MONTH. 


Taxation  of  Country  Agents^  Accounts. — If  the  maxim,  ^  Blessed  is 
the  nation  whose  annals  are  unwritten/  be  applicable  to  smaller 
communities,  the  legal  profession  at  the  present  time  has  great 
reason  for  thankfulness.  Our  annals  for  this  year  are  represented 
by  a  blank.  We  do  not  remember  a  year,  since  the  commencement 
of  our  publication,  when  there  was  such  an  absolute  want  of  mat^ 
rial  for  commentary  or  criticism^  There  are  no  new  measures 
affecting  professional  interests, — ^no  agitation,  either  within  or  witli- 
out  the  professional  circle, — and  scarcely  a  grievance  worth  com- 
plaining about,  if  we  except  the  poverty-stricken  aspect  of  the  roi 
of  Court,  and  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  abonti 
result  BO  unfortunate  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mainte" 
nance  of  our  legal  institutions.  We  have  selected  one  of  those 
causes  for  notice  rather  than  for  discussion.  The  ground  of  com' 
plaint  is  very  well  known  in  professional  circles.  The  remedy  is 
not  far  to  seek ;  and  we  believe  the  grievance  only  requires  to  ^ 
fairly  and  temperately  stated,  to  insure  attention  in  the  propel 
quarter. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  case! 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  ground  of  action  originates  out  (^ 
Edinburgh,  and  especially  in  the  large  mercantile  towns.  In  sucli 
cases,  the  clients  naturally  resort,  in  the  first  instance,  for  profes- 
sional advice  to  a  resident  lawyer ;  and  if  the  dispute  is  carri^ 
into  the  Court  of  Session,  it  is  upon  the  advice  and  through  tk 
instructions  of  the  local  agent.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  profo* 
sional  usage  (resting  in  this  respect  upon  the  soundest  professional 
principles)  requires  that  the  correspondence  between  the  Edinbui?:^ 
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izj^nt  and  his  client  should  be  conducted  through  the  intervention 
cf  the  local  solicitor.  It  is  usually  the  wish  of  the  client  himself 
&st  his  local  agent  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
iniportaiice  inrolved  in  the  action  ;  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be 
io  consulted;  were  there  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that  the  local 
icEcitor  is  conversant  with  the  client's  affairs.  Correspondence  with 
tie  local  solicitor  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  just  as  necessary  and 
s  Intimate  a  branch  of  litigation  as  the  employment  of  counsel, 
^  precognition  of  witnesses,  or  any  other  of  the  numberless  items 
in  an  account  of  expenses  that  might  be  selected.  Yet  the  auditor 
rf  Court,  acting  upon  a  view  of  the  law  which  may,  for  aught  we 
tow,  be  fully  justified  by  precedent,  refuses  to  allow  correspond- 
sice  as  a  charge  against  the  unsuccessful  party. 

The  principle  of  taxation  which  has  led  to  such  a  result  1%  that 
i^  party  is  not  entitled  to  charge  against  his  opponent  the  expense 
rfjDy  preparation  fijr  the  suit  which  he  is  able  to  make  without  pro- 
^aonal  assistance.  He  cannot  draw  his  own  pleadings,  or  lodge 
^?in,  or  instruct  counsel.  The  law,  it  is  said,  allows  the  expense 
K  these  strictly  judicial  proceedings  against  the  other  party,  because 
^  client  cannot  perform  the  work  in  person ;  but  as  he  may 
i^rsonally  give  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  and  may 
psrsonally  prepare  and  furnish  his  Edinburgh  agent  with  a  memo- 
rvidam  of  the  information  he  requires,  he  is  not  allowed  to  charge 
4e  expense  of  doing  this  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
>eent  Double  agency,  like  the  employment  of  additional  counsel, 
5  a  luxury,  the  expense  of  which  must  be  defrayed  by  the  party  in- 
'^iging  in  it. 

Admitting  that  there  is  some  substance  in  these  considerations, 
*e  think  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  practical  kind  which  ought 
b  outweigh  them.  It  is  fair,  perhaps,  that  such  matters  of  business 
*  can  be  performed  by  the  client  without  sacrifice  of  time  or  risk  of 
aaccoracy  should  be  held  to  be  so  done,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
^nses  within  reasonable  bounds.  But  we  do  not  see  why  a  liti- 
b^t  should  be  bound  to  give  his  titne  to  his  own  case,  if  that  time 
<^  be  saved  by  the  employment  of  a  local  agent.  Nor  do  we  think 
*Jat  special  knowledge  of  Court  practice,  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
^i  the  like,  should  be  expected  of  a  client,  when  the  question  is  as 
to  the  expense  to  which  the  party  has  been  put  in  maintaining  his 
nghts.  The  present  rule  of  taxation  violates  both  conditions.  In 
^e  first  place,  it  assumes  that  the  client  has  in  every  case  such  a 
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knowledge  of  his  case  as  to  be  able  to  give  instnictions  doling  its 
progress  by  correspondence.    To  a  large  proportion  evea  of  the 
educated  class,  this  is  impossible.    Their  igporance  of  practice 
renders  necessary  explanations  on  a  variety  of  matters  which  cannot 
possibly  be  anticipated  by  the  solicitor.     Hence  arises  a  necessity 
either  for  the  employment  of  a  local  agent,  or  for  the  client  coming 
to  Edinburgh  to  consult  his  Edinburgh  agent.     In  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  we  think,  the  suitor  is  entitled  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  direct  communication  with  his  solicitor,  and  that  the  expense  of 
this,  being  necessary,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  opposite  party. 
Further,  it  seems  to  be  clear — ^too  clear,  we  think,  for  argument— tbat 
the  client  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  time 
by  coming  to  Edinburgh  to  give  personal  instructions.    There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  even  be  obliged  to  communicate  in  writing 
with  his  own  hand.      Five  minutes'  conversation  with  the  local 
solicitor  will  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  explanation, 
as  well  as  for  giving  instructions  for  a  reply ;  which,  if  the  client 
were  obliged  to  conduct  his  correspondence  personally,  would  either 
not  have  been  written  at  all,  or  only  at  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  the  saving  of  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  legitbato 
charge  against  the  opponent. 

We  have  only  one  observation  to  make  upon  the  argument,  that 
the  client  ought  to  give,  by  anticipation,  all  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  case  in  the  memorial  and  instnictions 
which  usually  precede  the  summons  or  defences,  and  the  expense 
of  which  is  usually  allowed  as  a  charge  against  the  opponent.  This 
might  be  a  fair  enough  rule  under  a  rational  system  of  pleading, 
which  permitted  of  the  parties  raising  their  own  issues  upon  recorJ. 
Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  say,  that  under  the  existing  system, 
it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  for  any  litigant  to  foresee  the  kind  of 
evidence,  or  even  the  kind  of  preparation,  that  will  be  requisite 
for  the  vindication  of  his  rights.  A  vicious  practice  permits 
of  the  ground  of  action  or  defence  being  changed  at  any  time 
before  the  closing  of  the  record ;  and,  after  all,  the  record  is  of 
little  use  to  guide  the  litigant  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  lii^ 
case,  as  it  may  receive  a  colour  from  the  issue  afterwards  adopted 
very  unlike  anything  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  when 
the  pleadings  were  prepared.  While  such  is  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  determination  of  the  question  which  the  parties  are 
^o  try,  it  is  little  better  than  a  mockery  to  say  that  the  client  ought 
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>  have  given  instructions  for  everything  before  litis  contestation 
as  been  joined.  The  expense  of  occasional  correspondence  is  ine- 
itable ;  and  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  allowed^ 
drther  than  the  existence  of  a  feeling  against  allowing  much  to  local 
gents.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  who  have  power 
D  regulate  the  principles  as  well  as  the  scale  of  taxation  ;  and  we 
hail  be  disappointed  if  some  attempt  is  not  made  to  relax  a  rule 
ranght  with  no  benefit  to  litigants,  and  operating  very  injuriously 
tpon  the  interests  of  a  most  important  section  of  the  practitioners 
ff  the  law,  and  through  them  upon  the  whole  profession. 

Box  Days. — ^Edinburgh,  2d  July  1862. — The  Lords  appoint 
rhursday,  the  4tth  day  of  September^  and  Thursday,  the  l%ih  day  of 
Octobefy  to  be  Box  Days  in  the  ensuing  vacation. 

Extended  Sittings  of  the  Cot/H.— Edinburgh,  16th  July  1862.— 

This  day  the  Lords  passed  an  Act  of  Sederunt  extending  the  Inner 

Hou8e  sittings,  by  appointing  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  to 

nieet  upon  Monday,  the  3d  of  November,  for  the  disposal  of  causes. 

(Signed)        Dun.  McNeill,  LP.D. 

The  Bar. — ^Mr  Francis  Deas  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  on  27th  May  last ;  and  Messrs  Charles 
Stewart  and  Donald  Crawford  were  admitted  members  of  the  same 
Wy  on  15th  ult. 


BILL  CHAMBER  ROTATION  OF  JUDGES. 

AUTUMN  VACATION,  1862. 
Monday,  21st  July,  to  Sattirday,  2d  August, 


Monday,  4tli  August,  to  Saturday,  16th  August, 
^^^,  18th  August,  to  Saturday,  3(Hh  August,  . 
Monday,  Igt  September,  to  Saturday,  13th  September, 
Monday,  15th  September,  to  Saturday,  27th  September, 
Monday,  29th  September,  to  Saturday,  11th  October, 
Monday,  13th  October,  to  Saturday,  25th  October,  . 
Monday,  27th  October,  to  Saturday,  8th  November,  . 
Monday,l(HhNovember,  to  Meeting  of  Court,  . 


Lord  CtTRRIEHlLL. 

„  Benholme. 

„  Mackenzie. 

„  KiNLOCH. 

y,  Ormidale. 

y,  CURBIEHILL. 

„  Bekholme. 

„  Mackenzie. 

„  EiNLOCH. 
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AUTUMN  CIRCUITS,  1862. 

NORTH. 

Lords  Juctice-Clerk  and  Jerviswoode. 

Inverness — ^Wednesday,  17th  September. 
Aberdeen — ^Tuesday,  23d  September. 
Per^A— Monday,  29tli  September,  at  12  noon. 

Alexander  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  Advocate-DepmU. 

Alexander  Stuart,  Clerk.  \ 

SOUTH.  ! 

Lords  Cowan  and  Neaves.  j 

Jedburgh — ^Tuefiday,  23d  September.  i 

Dum/m*— Friday,  26th  September.  i 

Ayr — Wedneaday,  Ist  October.  , 

A.  Burns  Shand,  Esq.,  Advoeaie-DepuU. 
William  Hamilton  Bell,  CUrk. 

WEST. 

Lords  Deas  AND  Ardmillan.  * 

Stirlinff — Friday,  5th  September. 
Inveraray — ^Wednesday^  10th  September. 
Glasgow— Mondajy  15th  September,  at  12  noon.  ' 

Adam  Gifford,  Esq.,  Advocate-Depuie.  \ 

James  Attken,  Clerk, 


COUET  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Dingwall's  Trustee  v.  Lobd  Eintobe's  Trustee.— ^tine  19. 
Landlord  and  Tenant — EeducHon — Issue, 
In  this  action,  raised  by  Dingwall's  trustee  for  declarator  that  Dingwall 
held  a  lease  for  nineteen  years  of  two  farms  belonging  to  Lord  Klntore. 
and  of  redaction  of  a  renunciation  of  the  lease  granted  to  Lord  Kintore  s 
trustee,  the  pursuer  formerly  proposed  two  issues : — 1,  Whether  there 
was  such  a  lease,  and  whether  Lord  ^ntore*s  trustee  had  fraudulentk 
obtained  the  renunciation?  and  2,  Whether  the  renunciation  had  been 
granted  within  sixty  days  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  violation  of  the  Act  1690, 
c.  5  ?  Both  issues  were  disallowed  by  the  Court,  but  the  pursuer  wa5 
allowed  to  give  in  amended  issues.  The  case  then  came  before  the  Conr: 
on  an  amended  issue,  which  put  the  question,  Whether  there  was  a  lease? 
and  whether  the  renunciation  had  been  granted  by  Dingwall  while  be 
was  insolvent,  without  value,  and  in  defraud  of  his  creditors.  The  Conrt 
refused  the  issue  on  the  ground  that  the  pursuer's  statements  on  record 
in  regard  to  Dingwall  were  self-contradictory.     While  the  pursuer  in  one 
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1^  of  the  record  charged  Dingwall  with  fraudulently  granting  the  renun- 
OBtioD,  in  another  he  averred  that  in  consequence  of  severe  illness  he  was 
'inapable  of  understanding  or  realizing  his  position,  or  of  transacting 
ttj  important  business.' 

Belfbaoe  v.  Davidson. — June  20. 
Trust — Revocation — Mutual  Settlement. 

h  1833,  Mssea  Helen  and  Sarah  Davidson,  two  sisters,  executed  a 
entnal  conveyance  of  their  whole  property,  heritable  and  moveable,  to 
tiieiDselves,  to  the  survivor,  and  to  her  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees, 
iBseniog  ^eir  respective  liferents,  and  with  power  during  their  joint  lives 
tdaher.  On  March  ^3,  1835,  they  executed  another  deed,  altering  the 
^noer  in  so  far  as  it  contained  a  destination  in  favour  of  the  heirs  and 
Kagnees  of  the  survivor,  and  restricting  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  a 
liffeot ;  but  this  deed  contained  a  clause  reserving  power  to  the  granters, 
e  to  the  survivor  of  them,  to  alter  it  at  any  time  during  their  joint  lives, 
f  the  life  of  the  survivor.  Helen  Davidson  died  in  1839.  In  1841, 
&^  Davidson  executed  a  codicil,  revoking  the  deed  of  1835  in  so  far 
« it  restricted  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  a  liferent,  and  declaring  that 
tt  sarrivor  should  have  an  absolute  right  of  fee.  She  thereafter  executed 
leooreyance  to  the  defenders  as  trustees,  and  made  certain  provisions  in 
^Tonr  of  the  pursuers.  The  pursuers  brought  the  present  action  of 
Orator  to  establish  their  right.  The  defenders  maintained  that  the 
Earriring  faster  had  no  power  to  alter  the  deed  of  1835. 

The  Lord  Ordmary  (Jerviswoode)  decided  in  favour  of  the  pursuers,  and 
&  Court  adhered. 

Gabdneb  v.  Walker,— June  24. 
Bankruptcy — JRecal  of  Sequestration, 

This  was  a  petition  for  recal  of  sequestration  at  the  instance  of  James 
(rardoer,  miller,  Brownieside,  against  Robert  Walker  of  Brownieside,  and 
Alexander  Walker,  Worrside,  trustee  on  the  sequestrated  estate  of  James 
'^vdaer.  The  sequestration  was  awarded  on  the  petition  of  Mr  Robert 
talker  of  Brownieside,  the  landlord  of  Mr  Gardner.  Immediately  pre- 
^>QS  to  presenting  the  petition  for  sequestration,  Mr  Walker  had  sold  off 
^^erytbing  belonging  to  the  alleged  bankrupt ;  and  it  was  stated  on  the 
}^  of  Mr  Gardner  that  the  sequestration  should  be  recalled  on  two 
TToonds :  first,  that  there  was  no  estate  to  sequestrate,  except  a  claim  at 
tbe  instance  of  Mr  Gardner  against  his  landlord,  which  was  presently 
(ispeoding  in  the  Court  c^  Session ;  and,  secondly,  the  present  application 
for  sequestration  had  been  presented  by  Mr  Walker  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  makmg  Mr  Gardner  find  caution  in  that  action,  which,  of  course,  it  was 
oot  expected  he  would  be  able  to  do,  and  that  the  intention  in  making 
the  application  was  not  the  bona  fide  one  contemplated  by  the  bankrupt 
^ute,  ivLy  the  realization  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  the  distribution 
thereof  amoigst  the  creditors. 

Lord  Ormidale,  on  4th  inst.,  recalled  the  seqDestration,  principally  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  estate^  and  the  Court  adhered.'  Their  Lord- 
^'^ips,  while  indicating  doubts  that  the  non-existence  of  any  estate  was  a 
^oficient  reason  for  recal  of  a  sequestration,  were  of  opinion  (Lord  Deas 
doubting  bat  not  dissenting)  that  in  the  circumstances  this  sequestration 
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ought  to  be  recalled,  the  only  estate  being  a  claim  of  dami^es  agunstik 
petitioning  creditor,  and  the  trustee  and  commissioners  being  Tirtnilljbj 
nominees,  and  his  obvious  object  being  to  put  ui  end  to  the  action  of 
damages  against  himself,  without  allowing  it  to  be  tried  for  the  benefit  d 
all  the  creators.    The  reclaiming  note  was  refused,  with  expenses.        ^ 

M.  P.,  Smith's  Trustees. — Juw  27. 
Property — Cimtpetition — EquUahk  EiicUe. 

This  action  was  raised  by  the  trustees  of  Mnngo  Smith,  who  died  is 
1814,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  residue  of  his  trust  estate.  Bt 
the  trust  deed  the  trustees  were  directed,  after  realizing,  to  pay  the  rcsidse 
to  the  truster's  son,  John  Smith.  John  Smith  died  in  1830,  before  tbe 
estate  had  been  realized,  leaving  a  general  trust  disposition  and  settlement. 
A  claim  was  lodged  in  this  action  by  Alexander  Grant,  for  himself  nA 
other  creditors  of  Jqhn  Smith,  for  the  residue,  which  he  maintained  had 
been  carried  by  John  Smith's  general  disposition  and  settlement  to  his 
*  trustees.  This  claim  was  opposed  by  other  claimants  whohadexpe^ 
confirmations  as  executor-creditors  of  John  Smith,  who  maintained  \H 
as  John  Smith's  trustees  had  not  confirmed,  t^e  residue  remained  io  tte 
hereditas  jacens  of  his  estate  in  so  far  as  not  taken  np  by  them  as  execQtgr* 
creditors.  On  this  point,  the  Lord  Ordmary  (Kudoch)  held  that  tba 
executor-creditors  were  preferable,  having  acquired  a  jus  in  re,  while  tbs 
trustees  had  merely  Skjus  ad  rem. 

Another  question  arose  between  one  set  of  creditors  who  had  eonfirmed 
as  executor-creditors  of  John  Smith  in  1852,  and  who  had  valued  his 
estate  at  L.4000  in  the  inventory,  and  another  set  who  had  expede  a  c<»- 
firmation  in  1854  to  the  excess  of  said  estate  above  the  valuation  in  the 
former  inventory,  amounting  to  L.18,900.  The  Lord  Ordinary  held  th»t 
the  former  confirmation  was  only  effectual  to  the  amount  of  the  inrentorj, 
and  that  the  second  carried  the  balance.  The  Court  adhered  on  bo:b 
points. 

GRAinfs  Trustees  v.  Grant  and  Others. — July  2. 
Trust — Conditional  Institution — Implied  InatittUum. 

This  process  involves  the  succession  of  the  late  Lady  Grant  of  Modt- 
musk,  and  depends  on  a  variety  of  deeds.  The  properties  involved  are, 
(1.)  the  lands  of  WoodhiU,  and  furniture  in  the  mansion-house  of  Wood- 
hill  ;  (2.)  the  house  and  grounds  of  Denham  Green ;  smd  (3.)  the  general 
residue  of  the  estate. 

Lady  Grant  died  on  15th  December  1852.  She  was  survived  by  three 
sons  and  four  daughters — another  daughter,  Mrs  Farquharson,  haviog 
predeceased,  leaving  children.  Of  the  three  sons,  the  eldest  was  the  then 
Sir  James  Grant — ^the  second,  Isaac,  now  Sir  Isaac  Grant — ^the  youngest 
Robert  Grant  of  Tillyfour.  Robert  Grant  died  on  15th  March  18o^ 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Sir  James  died  on  dOth  August  W^- 
Sir  Isaac  Grant  still  survives.  Sir  James  and  Isaac  Grant  were  both,  it 
their  mother's  death,  in  a  condition  of  mental  incapacity,  from  which  Sir 
James  never  recovered,  and  in  which  Sir  Isaac  still  remains. 

The  lands  of  WoodhiU  were  conveyed  by  Lady  Grant  to  trustees  by » 
deed,  bearing  date  SOth  April  1844,  the  conveyance  also  containing  tjif 
household  furniture,  plate,  and  other  effects  in  the  house  of  WoodhiU' 
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Tlie  pnrpose  of  the  trust  is  declared  to  be,  that  the  house  of  Woodhill 
aod  foroitare  should  be  maintained  as  a  residence  for  Sir  Jam^s  Grant, 
»ith  whom,  by  that  deed  (though  this  direction  was  altered  by  an  after 
e«)dicil),  Lady  Grant  directed  that  his  brother  Isaac  should  reside  during 
Mt  joint  lires.  She  appoints,  '  that  after  the  death  of  my  said  son  Sir 
*^iUDes  Grant,  whether  he  suryires  my  son  Isaac  Grant  or  not,  my  trustees 
ib<ire  named,  or  others  to  be  assumed  as  after  mentioned,  shall  denude 
titeoselres  of  this  trust,  and  execute  a  disposition  and  conveyance  of  the 
B^i'i  property  of  Woodhill,  with  the  house,  oflSces,  furniture,  and  house- 
hold goods,  and  others  foresaid,  to  my  third  son,  Robert  Grant  of  Tilly- 
••wr,  and  his  heirs.*  But  this  direction  is  qualified  by  an  after  provision, 
tkt  if  it  shall  happen  that  my  said  son,  Sir  James  Grant,  recovers  from 
^  present  unfortunate  state  of  derangement,  and  becomes  restored  to  a 
Perfect  sound  mind,  in  that  case,  the  said  property  of  Woodhill,  and  other 
^i  there,  shall  be  at  once  conveyed  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assignees, 
^lately,  and  without  restriction,  with  the  furniture  and  other  effects 
^D.*  The  question  now  arises,  Who  has  right  to  Woodhill,  and  the 
fciitare  and  effects  conveyed  witli  it  1  It  is  contended,  on  the  part  of 
'v  Isaac  Grant,  that,  in  consequence  of  Robert  Grant  predeceasing  Sir 
Jfiaes  Grant,  no  right  was  ever  vested  in  Robert  Grant ;  and  the  pro- 
P^7  must  be  held  intestate  succession  of  Lady  Grant.  On  the  other 
^H  Mr  Archibald  Grant,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Grant,  maintains 
tJit  under  the  destination  '  to  Robert  Grant,  and  his  heirsj'  the  property 
*»  dcTolves  on  him  as  the  heir-at-law  of  Robert  Grant. 

Tbe  question  as  to  Denham  Green,  and  that  as  to  the  general  residue 
'^Ladj  Grant's  estate,  arises  out  of  another  series  of  deeds.  By  a  deed 
'^^nist,  dated  the  7th  November  1850,  Lady  Grant  conveys  the  property 
''Denham  Green  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  instance, 
•  applying  the  revenue  arising  from  it  in  keeping  the  house  and  grounds 
^'  Woodhill  in  repair,  and  otherwise  promoting  the  comfort  of  Sir  James 
''PWt;  and  then  of  accumulating  and  investing,  *upon  trust  securities, 
*^  or  personal,  as  they  shall  think  proper,'  whatever  of  the  revenue  was 
•^  necessary  for  this  object.  The  deed  thereafter  proceeds  thus : — *  And 
I  <iireet  and  appoint  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  said  Sir  James  Grant 
'iJhoat  recovering  from  his  present  unfortunate  state  of  mind,  my  said 
''•'<^s  shall  immediately  hand  over  to  my  son,  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  of 
lljfour,  any  balance  of  the  revenue  arising  from  Denham  Green,  or  the 
.'nee  thereof,  if  sold,  which  may  then  be  in  their  hands ;  and  also  the 
^^*\^  or  such  part  of  the  residue  of  my  other  means  and  estate  which 
>y  may  have  received  from  my  executor,  the  said  Robert  Grant,  together 
'^h  any  accumulations  thereof  which  may,  in  the  above  event,  be  in  their 
>^jds;  and  shall  also  convey  and  make  over  to  the  said  Robert  Grant  the 
^tjects  hereby  disponed,  or,  if  sold,  the  price  obtained  therefor,  to  be  used 
^  disposed  of  ly  him  as  his  otm  absolute  property'  There  follows  a  similar 
{^•>Ti3ion  as  in  the  disposition  of  Woodhill,  that,  in  the  event  of  Sir 
^^3ies's  recovery,  the  whole  should  be  '  at  once  handed  over  or  conveyed 
' '  ^iiD,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  to  be 
'^^ceforth  used  and  enjoyed  by  him  as  his  absolute  property.'  A  power 
'^'  &ell  Denham  Green,  but  no  express  direction  to  do  so,  is  contained  in 
'■is  deed— the  price  to  be  held  on  the  same  trust  with  the  property  itself. 

'»'JU  VI.— BO.  IJtVIII.  AUGUST  1862.  3  H 
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By  a  general  disposition  and  settlement,  dated  2l8t  Febnury  WA 
Lady  Grant  appoints  her  son  Robert  Grant  of  Tillyfonr  her  tjustdb- 
ponee  of  all  other  heritable  estate  belonging  to  her  not  specially  cooTeyed 
by  the  other  deeds,  and  also  her  sole  executor  and  universal  c^spoMeis 
moveables.    These  are  conveyed  for  the  purposes,  and  for  diwiarpiie: 
the  legacies  or  other  burdens,  to  be  set  forth  in  any  writing  under  k 
liand.    By  another  deed  of  the  same  date,  she  leaves  annuities  to  lier 
daughters,  Ann  and  Louisa,  and  bequeaths  sundry  other  legacies;  ^ainl 
with  regard  to  the  residue  of  my  means  and  estate,  both  heritable  and 
moveable,  conveyed  by  my  said  general  disposition  and  settlement  I 
appoint  my  said  executor  to  hand  over  the  same  when  realized  to  isj 
trustees  acting  under  the  foresaid  conveyance  of  Denham  Green,  to  be 
applied  by  them  for  the  comfortable  support  of  my  son,  the  said  Sir 
James  Grant,  in  manner  therein  provided,  during  his  life,  or,  in  the  eyeut 
of  such  residue  or  part  of  it  not  being  required  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
invested  by  my  said  trustees  from  time  to  time  on  such  securities,  real  or ; 
personal,  as  they  may  consider  adequate ;  and  which  residue  and  accoisi* : 
iations  thereof  shall  be  disposed  of  upon  the  said  Sir  James  Grants  :i 
restoration  to  a  sound  state  of  mind,  or  upon  his  death,  in  manner  tkrm', 
directed.* 

The  true  point  of  controversy  is,  what  Lady  Grant  must  be  kid  ta?i 
have  instructed  by  this  deed  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  parti« 
now  in  the  field.  It  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of  Sir  Isaac  Grant,  that  the  riglit- 
given  to  Robert  Grant,  and  which  is  given  to  him  in  tMs  ct^e  vi^'*^ 
mention  of  heirs,  must  be  held  to  have  never  vested,  in  consequence  of  tbf 
predecease  of  Sir  James,  and  that  both  Denham  Green  and  theresidoii 
are  intestate  succession  of  Lady  Grant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleaded  i 
on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Robert  Grant,  that  the  right  to  both  th«t| 
subjects  must  be  held  to  have  passed  to  them,  by  application  of  (the  coin; 
dition  ai  sine  Uheris  decesseriL  A  subordinate  question  is  raised  bj  thctf 
children  amongst  themselves,  how,  in  that  event,  the  property  is  to  bt 
held  distributable. 

Lord  Ordinary  Kinloch  held  that  the  intention  was  that  Woodhill  tl« 
furniture,  Denham  Green,  and  the  residue  should  go  to  Robert  Gmx'i 
children,  the  heritage  to  his  eldest  son,  and  the  executory  to  his  otbef 
children ;  and  the  Court  adhered.  Lord  Curriehill  dissenting  as  to  Deolisffl 
Green,  and  holding  that  the  doctrine  si  sme  Uberis  did  not  apply. 

Edinbubgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company  v.  The  North  Bamsn 
Railway  Company. — July  5. 
Lands  Clauses  Act — Iniersectional  Damage, 
This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gla.^ 
Company  for  the  recovery  of  L.3300,  being  the  amount  of  compensation 
claimed  by  them  under  the  68th  section  of  the  North  British  Bail«a? 
Consolidation  Act,  1858,  conform  to  notice  given  in  writing  to  the  de- 
fenders on  18th  October  1860.    By  the  section  of  the  statute  the  pnrsocn 
are  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  defenders  ^  for  such  loss,  dania|rf. 
or  inconvenience  (if  any)  as  they  may  sustain  by  reason  of  their  beii^ 
deprived  by  the  passing  of  this  Act  of  any  rights  or  privileges  secured : 
them  under  any  contract  of  agreement  now  in  force,  and  binding  ot  t'K 
Company,  or  to  which  they  may  be  otherwise  entitled ; '  and  such  com 
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>Rsation  is  to  be  settled  in  the  manner  prorided  by  the  Lands  Claases  Act 
wr  the  settlement  of  cases  of  dispated  compensation.  The  Glass  Com- 
F-UT  aeeordinglj  served  on  the  Railway  Company  a  notice,  stating  that 
iber  had  been  deprived  of  all  access  from  the  north  to  their  property 
'iuuted  near  the  Old  Leith  Harboar,  and  of  the  rights  and  privil^es 
f^'^ared  to  them  onder  a  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  them 
tod  the  proprietors  of  the  Leith  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
fiailvay,  dated  22d  and  30th  August  1836,  and  recorded  5th  September 
i<<36:  And  whereas  the  said  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company  had 
istained  great  loss,  damage,  and  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  being 
nmed  of  access  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  to 
iem  under  the  said  contract  or  agreement :  '  Now  therefore,  we,  the  Edin- 
itCT^h  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
vftbe  said  Act,  and  the  Acts  therewith  incorporated,  give  you,  the  said 
5cnh  British  Railway  Company,  notice,  that  we  claim  from  you  the  snm 
•' L3300,  as  compensation  for  the  loss,  damage,  and  inconvenience  sus- 
tsised  by  the  said  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  by  reason  of  being 
^prired  of  access  as  aforesaid,  and  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the 
u^  contract  or  agreement :  And  further,  take  notice  that  unless  you 
tfswiUing  to  pay  to  us  the  said  snm  of  L.3300,  it  is  our  desire  to  have 
theamoout  of  compensation  due  to  us  in  manner  foresaid  determined  by  a 
kr.'  The  Railway  Company  not  having  applied  to  the  Sheriff  within 
t»enty-one  days  after  service  of  the  notice  to  summon  a  jury  for  set- 
%  the  parsaers'  claim,  the  latter  maintained  that  they  were  entitled 
to  iecree  for  the  sum  claimed.  The  defenders  pleaded : — '  No  compen- 
fi^'oQ  whatever  being  due  by  the  defenders  to  the  pursuers,  the  pursuers* 
i>jtice  and  claim  was  incompetent,  and  the  defenders  could  not  be  called 
<?>!)  to  snomion  a  jury  under  the  Lands  Clanses  Consolidation  (Scotland) 
^«  1845.  In  particular,  the  pursuers  not  having  sustained  any  loss, 
^ssu^e,  or  inconvenience  whatever,  and  not  having  been  deprived  of  any 
nrhu  or  privileges  secured  to  the  pursuers  under  any  contract  or  agree- 
txi  in  force  and  binding  on  the  defenders  or  otherwise,  the  pursuers* 
cbim  was  wholly  unwarranted,  and  no  jury  could  be  competently  called 
^'iithe  amount  thereof.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  dismissed  the  action, 
^•Iding  « that  the  notice  of  claim  libelled,  given  by  the  pursuers  to  the 
^f^^dS^rs,  does  not  set  forth  in  a  proper  and  sufficient  manner  any  just  or 
^Jnvant  ground  upon  which  the  defenders  could  be  required  to  make 
^mpensation  to  the  pursuers  in  terms  of  the  North  British  Consolidation 
Act,  1858,  referred  to,  and  that  on  that  footing  the  defenders  were  not 
^>9odto  take  proceedings  upon  the  said  notice  of  claim,  and  are  not  now 
^bletopay  to  the  pursuers  the  amount  of  compensation  claimed  by  them.* 
The  porsuen  reclaimed,  and  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
^e  by  them  was  neither  well  made  nor  well  founded  in  law.  Their 
Urdshipe,  therefore,  assoilzied  the  defenders,  with  expenses. 

Caution  foe  Jodioial  Factor. — July  8. 

Judicial  Factor — Caution.. 

^liam  Steven,  accountant,  Dundee,  was  appointed,  on  the  petition  of 

^^  Keating  and  others,  judicial  'factor  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Daniel 

CoHiiig,   He  proposed  a  CAutioner,  who  was  rejected.    He  now  proposes 

^  Wd  of  caution  of  the  British  Guarantee  Association.    It  was  argued 
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that  snch  a  bond  conld  be  received  under  eases  decided  nnder  the  PapiL'' 
Protection  Act,  12  &  13  Vict.,  cap.  51,  sec.  27,  which  allows,  npon  m^^ 
shown,  cantion  to  be  found  to  a  specified  amount.  The  Court  W 
that  the  Pupils'  Protection  Act  did  not  apply,  and  that  under  the  Act  of 
Sederunt,  13th  February  1730,  they  had  no  power  to  limit  the  amoet 
of  caution,  and  that  a  bond  of  the  British  Guarantee  AssociatioQ  voold 
not  be  sufficient. 

Andebson  c;.  Adam  and  Anderson. — July  8. 
A  ccounting — Diligence, 

This  was  an  action  of  count  and  reckoning  at  the  instance  of  WiUim 
James  Anderson,  formerly  of  Techmuiry,  in  Aberdeenshire^  agaiibt 
Messrs  Adam  and  Anderson,  advocates  in  Aberdeen,  coneladiDg  tk; 
those  gentlemen  should  be  ordained  to  produce  a  full  and  particoiir 
account  of  their  intromissions  as  trustees  for  the  pursuer,  under  a  Inst 
disposition  and  conyeyance  granted  by  him ;  and  also  as  his  factor  and 
law  agents  from  1837  to  the  present  date.  Mr  W.  J.  Anderson  was  i 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Arbuthnot  and  Anderson,  of  Peterhead ;  and  la 
such,  and  individually,  it  was  said,  had  obtained  very  large  adTances 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank.  This  r^nlted  in  proceediD|[S 
at  the  instance  of  the  bank,  in  which  they  obtained  judgment  agai&t 
Arbuthnot  and  Anderson,  on  the  decree  in  which  they  used  arrestmeots 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Anderson,  as  individuals,  as  tni^ees 
or  agents,  or  any  manner  of  way,  for  L.40,000.  Arbuthnot  and  Ander- 
son had  also  been  mixed  up  in  transactions  with  the  North  of  Scotland 
Bank,  and  had  conveyed  to  that  bank  some  of  their  estates  in  secoritr 
advances.  The  debt  due  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  led  to  a 
trust  conveyance  by  Arbuthnot  and  Anderson  in  favour  of  trustees  for 
that  bank,  and  subsequently  to  a  transaction  between  that  bank  and  tk 
North  of  Scotland  Bank  and  conveyance,  whereby  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank,  with  consent  and  concorrence  of  Mr  W.  J.  AndeRon. 
as  a  partner  of  Arbuthnot  and  Anderson,  and  as  an  individual,  coDrey(^ 
over  to  the  N-orth  of  Scotland  Bank  the  whole  reversionary  interest  in  lii* 
pursuer's  estate,  covered  by  the  trust  conveyance  in  favour  of  the  E^ii^* 
burgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  or  by  the  arrestments  in  the  hands  of  tbs 
defenders,  with  all  right  to  call  them  to  account.  Such  accounting,  i* 
was  said,  afterwards  took  place  with  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank  as 
assignees  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  and  the  pursuer,  and  tbe 
balance  on  that  accountmg  was  paid  over  to  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank, 
who  granted  a  discharge  to  the  defenders  ^  of  their  whole  actings  ami 
intromissions  as  trustees  appointed  by  the  pursuers,  and  of  all  sums  whirl 
might  be  due  hj  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  the  North  of  Scotland  Baiilit 
or  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  or  to  Arbuthnot  and  Andersoo, 
or  to  the  pursuer  under  the  trust,  or  other  matters  or  transactions,  or 
under  and  in  virtue  of  the  arrestments,  and  all  right  competent  to  me 
(the  manager  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank),  or  to  any  of  the  parties 
before  named,  to  call  the  said  Adam  and  Anderson,  and  William  Adam 
and  Alexander  Anderson,  to  account.^  The  defenders  in  conseqoeQce 
pleaded — 1st,  That  the  pursuer  had  no  title  to  sue ;  2d,  That  they  had 
accounted  for  their  intromissions  to  the  pursuer's  assignees;  3d,  That 
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on  that  accoQDting  they  had  obtained  a  discharge  from  those  assignees, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  action  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  was  inclined  to  dismiss  the  action  as  one  which 
coQld  not  be  insisted  in  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank,  or  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank ;  but  he  granted  a  com- 
mission and  diligence  for  the  recovery  of  writings  tending  to  show  that 
the  defenders  managed  and  intromitted  with  the  pursuer's  means  and 
estate,  other  than  the  subjects  mentioned.  The  defenders  reclaimed,  and 
contended  that  the  arrestments  and  conveyance  by  the  pursuer  and  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  in  favour  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank 
NDbraced  every  estate  which  belonged  to  the  pursuer,  and  was  intended 
to  do  60,  and  that,  having  already  accounted  to  the  assignee,  they  could 
not  be  oedled  on  to  any  extent  whatever  to  account  again  to  the  pursuer. 

The  Court,  however,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  diligence  had 
been  granted  before  answer,  and  considering  that,  if  there  has  been  no 
other  estate  intromitted  with,  there  can  be  no  accounts,  and  that  it  is  not 
generally  expedient  to  interfere  with  an  investigation  nor  anticipate  the 
Ksult  until  the  documents,  if  any,  shall  have  been  seen  and  considered, 
BD&nimoasIy  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor. 

McMillan  <;.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland. — July  9. 
Reparadon — Society — Title  to  Sue. 
This  case,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  well  known,  was  this  day 
adrised.    The  following  are  the  issues  as  reported  to  the  Inner  House : — 
'1.  Whether,  according  to  the  contract  of  association  or  constitution  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a  deliverance  of  any  of  the  Presby- 
teries on  charges  preferred  against  any  of  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  cannot,  except  in  so  far  as  appealed  or  com- 
plained against,  be  altered  by  the  said  General  Assembly  ;  and  then 
only  after  hearing  parties,  or  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard :  And  whether  the  defenders,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  their  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  May 
1858,  wrongously,  and  in  violation  of  said  contract  of  association  or 
constitution,  without  hearing  the  pursuer,  or  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  and  without  the  requisite  appeal  or  complaint, 
altered  a  deliverance  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  dated  on  or 
about  the  1st  April  1858,  and  suspended  the  pursuer  from  his  office 
as  a  minister  of  said  Church,  to  his  loss,  injury,  and  damage  ? ' 
Damages  laid  at  L.500. 

'^be  second  issue,  which  has  reference  to  the  sentence  of  deposition,  puts 

^be  question— 

'Whether,  according  to  the  contract  of  association  or  constitution  of  the 
Free  Church,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  Church  to  depose  any  of  its  ministers,  without  his  being  charged 
with  crime  or  offence,  until  after  hearing,  or  allowing  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  in  his  defence :  And  whether,  on  or  about  1st 
June  1858,  the  defenders,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  defenders,  the  Reverend  Dr  Alexander  Beith, 
the  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Smith  Candlish,  and  the  Reverend  Dr 
James  Bannerman,  or  any  of  them,  without  any  crime  or  offence 
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having  been  charged  against  the  parsner,  without  finding  him  guiltr 
of  any  crime  or  offence,  and  without  having  lieard,  or  allowed  blm 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  wrongously,  and  in  violation  of  s&id 
contract  of  associatiou  or  constitution,  deposed  the  pursuer  from 
his  office  as  a  minister  of  the  said  Church,  to  his  loss,  iojnry,  asd 
damage  1 ' 
Damages  laid  at  L.3000. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  dismissing  the  action  was  founded  chieflj 
on  the  ground  that  the  officials  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  who  h&d 
been  celled  as  representing  that  body,  did  not  in  pomt  of  law  repr^eot 
it,  as  religious  societies  are  not  entitled  to  the  privil^es  either  of  cor- 
porations or  of  trading  companies.     There  was  no  conclusion  agunst 
individual  members  for  damages  in  the  first  action ;  and  the  pursuer  had 
intimated  his  intention  not  to  proceed  with  the  second  action  alone. 

The  Shaws  Water  Joint-stock  Company  v.  The  Qreenock  Poua 
Trustees. — Jul^  10. 
Assessment — Liability — Canstfntction  of  Clctuse. 

The  pursuers  were  incorporated  in  1825  by  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  cajv 
120,  as  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Shaws  water,  aaJ 
applying  the  same  to  the  driving  of  mills  and  machinery  near  the  town  of 
Greenock,  and  for  supplying  that  town  and  its  harbour  with  water.  Tbe 
company  has  from  time  to  time  feued  out  pieces  of  ground  for  the  erectioa 
of  mills,  to  be  driven  by  water-power,  and  bound  itself  by  the  feu-coii- 
tracts  to  supply  water-power.  In  respect  of  these  rights,  the  feoars,  by 
said  contracts,  are  taken  bound  to  pay  the  company  certain  annual  duties 
for  the  ground  and  water-power.  The  present  action  was  brought  for 
declarator  that  the  pursuers  were  not  liable  to  be  assessed  by  the  defend* 
ers  under  the  Greenock  Police  Act,  3  Vict.,  cap.  27,  in  respect  of  the  fea- 
duties  and  water-rates.  The  defenders  maintained  that  the  pursuers  were 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  duties  payable  to  them  for  the  use  of  the 
water.  The  pursuers  maintained  that  the  Act  only  authorized  assess* 
ments  upon  '  tenants  and  other  occupiers  or  possessors  of  dwelting-hoases 
warehouses,  vaults,  shops,  cellars,  stables,  breweries,  manufactories,  janii, 
mills,  and  other  erections,  tenements,  properties,  or  possessions,  and  acj 
premises  of  whatever  description  or  denomination  the  same  be,'  and  that 
this  description  did  not  include  water-power,  and  that  the  only  pani» 
who  could  be  charged  for  it  were  the  occupants  of  the  mills  who  used  it« 
under  the  51st  section  of  the  Act. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  held  that  the  Water  Company  were 
liable  to  be  charged  for  what  benefit  they  derived  by  supplying  the  millers 
with  water,  as  this  was  a  beneficial  use  of  their  own  property,  the  water- 
works. The  pursuers  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  altered ;  holding  that  ik 
parties  liable  to  be  assessed  as  occupants  of  the  water-power  were  the 
tenants  of  the  mills,  and  that  the  Act  did  not  authorize  the  assessmeDt  lo 
be  levied  twice  for  the  same  subject. 

M,F.y  Sir  John  Campbell's  Trttstees  v.  Ladt  Campbeix  and 

Others. — Jufy  11. 

Marriage'^  Contract  Provision — Revocation — CodidL 

This  case  refers  to  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Campbell,  who  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  the  Redan  in  1855.    Three 
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deeds  were  founded  upon  by  the  several  claimants, — ^the  ante-nuptial  con'* 
tract  of  marriage;  a  Scotch  trust  deed,  executed  by  Sir  John  in  1849  ; 
aud  a  last  will  and  testament,  executed  in  the  English  form  shortly  before 
tbe  testator  left  for  the  Crimea.  By  the  ante-nuptial  contract  Sir  John 
bound  himself  not  only  to  give  the  child  or  children  of  the  marriage  pro- 
per and  careful  education,  but  to  provide  also,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
Btation,  means  for  their  establishment  in  the  world,  and  at  least  in  propor- 
tion to  the  provision  made  for  them  by  Lady  Campbell.  It  was  pleaded 
by  tbe  younger  children  of  the  marriage,  and  by  the  marriage-contract 
trnstees,  that  this  was  a  distinct  and  intelligible  provision  on  their  behalf, 
capable  of  being  implemented,  and  forming  a  burden  upon  the  estate.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lady  Campbell  contended  that  the  obligation  was  only 
intended  to  continue  during  Sir  John's  life,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  was 
Toid  by  uncertainty.  The  Lord  Ordinary  held  that  the  obligation  was 
extremely  vague  and  indefinite ;  that  <  it  might  have  been  intended  to  apply 
only  to  such  exigencies  as  might  have  arisen  during  Sir  John's  life ;'  and 
fts  tbe  children  had  been  found  entitled  to  legitim  (in  a  previous  interlo- 
CQtor  it  had  been  found  that,  at  his  death,  Sir  John's  domicile  was  Scotch), 
be  saw  no  ground  for  sustaining  their  claim  to  any  further  special  provi- 
sion. 

Another  question  was  raised  by  the  present  Sir  Archibald,  who  con- 
tended that  the  English  will  was  ineffectual  to  carry  the  Scotch  heritage, 
which  consequently  descended  to  him  as  heir-at-law — ^the  Scotch  trust 
deed  having  been  revoked,  even  as  to  the  Scotch  heritage,  by  the  subse- 
quent English- will.  The  cases  of  Leith  v.  Letth's  Trustees  and  of  Purvis 
y.  Purm  were  held  to  support  this  view.  The  Lord  Ordinary  was  of 
opinion  that  the  English  will  did  not  revoke  the  Scotch  trust  deed  ;  but 
that,  as  the  Scotch  heritage  had  been  conveyed  to  the  trustees  with  a 
Waration  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  a  power  to 
declare  any  other  purposes  by  will,  or  by  any  writing  clearly  expressing 
the  testator's  intention,  the  last  will  might  be  read  as  a  good  direction  to 
the  trustees  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  heritage.  After  hearing  parties 
hit  summer  upon  these  points,  the  Court  ordered  written  argument,  and 
^ses  for  the  different  claimants  were  lodged  during  the  winter  session. 
The  case  was  now  advised,  and  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary 
vus  substantially  adhered  to. 

Adm^  Gabdner  and  Co.  and  Others  v.  Hat. — Juli/  11. 
JouU  Adventure — Liability. 
Tbe  respondent,  Thomas  Hay,  brought  an  action  against  the  advocators 
in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow,  for  payment  of  various  accounts  incurred 
to  himself  and  other  tradesmen  (whose  assignee  he  was),  for  materials  aud 
^ork  furnished  in  connection  with  the  building  of  certain  properties  in 
Glasgow.  In  April  1856,  William  Gardner,  builder,  Glasgow,  being  an 
Qndischarged  bankrupt,  and  carrying  on  business  under  the  name  of 
^illiam  Gardner  and  Co.,  feued  certain  ground  in  Scotia  Street  and 
Shamrock  Street,  Glasgow,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  with  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  ground,  when,  in  July  1856,  he  applied  to  Messrs 
^j^gston  and  Gardner,  writers,  Glasgow,  to  raise  a  loan  of  money  for 
him  on  the  security  of  the  ground  and  buildings.  No  feudal  title  to  the 
ground  having  hitherto  been  taken  by  W.  Gardner,  it  was  arranged  that» 
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as  he  was  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  the  title  should  be  taken  to  Mr 
Robert  Gardner,  one  of  the  partners  of  Liringston  and  Gardner,  vhich 
was  done,  and  a  loan  obtained.     The  buildings  were  then  farther  pro- 
ceeded with ;  and  Linngston  and  Gardner  disbursed  ont  of  the  loan  the 
money  required  from  time  to  time  to  pay  wages  and  tradesmen's  accounts. 
W.  Gardner  had  previously  a  contract  with  certain  parties  for  putting  ap 
the  mason  work  of  certain  tenements  at  Hillhead,  Glasgow,  and  Limg- 
Eton  and  Gardner ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  these  parties  did  workonibe 
Scotia  and  Shamrock  Street  properties.    Liringston  and  Gardner,  ia 
settling  with  these  parties,  set  ofif  the  acconnts  due  to  Gardner  and  Co. 
with  the  accounts  owing  by  Gardner  and  Co.  to  these  other  parties.  Tk 
pursuer,  and  the  other  tradesmen  whose  acconnts  are  assigned  to  hiou 
furnished  work  and  materials  to  the  properties  both  in  Scotia  and  Sham- 
rock Streets  and  Hillhead  (in  the  latter  case  in  connection  with  Gardutr 
and  Go.'s  contract) ;  and  it  appeared  that,  in  doing  so,  they  relied  on  tbe 
credit  of  W.  Gardner  alone  as  an  indindual,  not  knowing  that  he  was  in 
partnership  with  any  one.     Payment  of  the  accounts,  however,  was  d^ 
inanded  from  Livingston  and  Gardner,  as  partners  of  W.  Gardner,  or  hi 
firm  of  Gardner  and  Co.,  in  a  joint  adventure  having  reference  to  the 
building  speculation  in  Scotia  and  Shamrock  Streets  and  Hillhead;  and 
the  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court  was  brought  against  Gardner  and  Co.  and 
Livingston  and  Gardner,  and  the  Individual  partners  of  each  of  these 
firms,  as  partners  in  the  alleged  joint  adventure.    The  Sheriff-sohstitate 
and  Sheriff-principal,  after  proof,  decided  against  the  advocators,  holdhig 
that  a  joint  advcDtare  had  been  established. 

On  the  case  being  advised,  the  Court  adhered,  except  as  to  the  Hillhead 
contract,  to  which  they  considered  the  joint  adventure  did  not  extend. 

M'GiBBON  AND  Others  r.  The  Officers  of  State  a^o)  the  Lord 
Advocate. — Juhi  16. 

Teinds —  Valuation. 

The  question  which  we  report  in  this  case  arose  incidentally  in  a  procfss 
of  disjunction  and  erection  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  \i 
Ardoch,  praying  for  the  disjunction  of  certain  portions  of  land  from  thre« 
parishes,  and  their  erection  into  one  new  parish,  to  be  called  the  partis 
of  Ardoch. 

The  Officers  of  State  were  called  as  representing  the  Crown,  as  patron 
and  titular  of  two  of  the  said  parishes,  and  gave  in  defences,  in  wbica 
they  stated  that  they  entertained  great  doubts  whether  there  would  be  a 
sufficiency  of  free  teind  to  afford  a  competent  stipend  to  the  minister,  :ls 
though  the  pursuers  estimated  it  at  L.263,  17s.  dd.,  it  only  amonnted, 
according  to  their  computation,  founded  upon  the  states  of  teinds  in  the 
localities  of  Dunblane  and  Muthill,  which  they  assumed  to  be  correct,  to 
L.113,  2s.  4d.  The  pursuers  having  afterwards,  however,  in  a  rectitied 
state,  brought  out  a  free  teind  of  L.132,  the  defenders  withdrew  their 
opposition,  and  the  Court,  on  21st  February  1855,  decerned  in  the  dif* 
junction  and  erection,  and  on  March  7,  1855,  modified  a  stipend  to  tbe 
minister  of  12^  chalders  of  victual  (half  meal,  half  barley),  with  L.5  for 
communion  elements,  and  remitted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  prepare  a 
locality;  and  his  Lordship,  on  19th  December  1857,  remitted  to  the 
Teind  Clerk  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  locality,  and  to  report. 
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Before  the  Teind  Clerk  could  prepare  such  a  scheme,  he  required  to 
s>Ab  oat  a  state  of  the  teinds  of  the  new  parish,  and,  iu  doing  so»  treated 
tlie  t^ds  of  Balhaldies  as  unvalued,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  him  in  a 
B'irte  in  the  following  terms: — ^N,B. — In  last  process  of  locality,  Mr 
McGregor  condescended  on  a  decree  of  valuation,  said  to  be  dated  4th 
February  1643,  as  containing  a  valuation  of  the  teinds  of  Balhaldie.  The 
Cficree  is  not  on  record,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good 
«J«a^  so  far  as  the  minister  is  concerned.  From  what  is  stated  in  Mr 
M-Gregor's  condescendence,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  decree  merely 
Effing  an  agreement  between  the  tacksman  of  the  teinds,  and  the  heritor 
('tbe  finds  for  the  time  being,  and  to  which  the  minister  was  no  party, 
^t  is  not  a  good  decree,  even  against  the  titular,  a  tacksman  having  no 
ngiit  to  lead  a  valuation,  particularly  of  bishops'  teinds/ 

Hie  Court,  aflBrming  Ix)rd  Kinloch's  decree,  found  that  the  objectors 
>1  not  produced  a  valid  decree  of  valuation. 

Gowan's  Tbustees  v.  Caestairs. — July  18. 
Lease — OhUgation. 
This  was  an  action  brought  to  have  it  found  and  declared,  that  the 
i5ender  was  bound  to  execute  a  long  lease  for  999  years  in  favour  of  the 
!H^ners,  of  a  field  of  seven  acres,  belonging  to  the  defender.  The  pursuers 
"er  that  an  agreement  to  grant  such  a  lease  was  entered  into  between 
'^sr  author  and  the  defender  in  1851 ;  and  that  on  the  faith  of  that  agree- 
^*3t  certain  improvements  were  made  and  executed  by  the  pursuers' 
»2tbor  on  the  field,  and  certain  receipts  were  granted  for  the  feu-duty  or 
^t,  which,  if  proved,  would  support  the  pursuers'  contention.  On  the 
c*^  hand,  the  defender  said  the  park  was  let  to  the  pursuers'  author 
t'jm  year  to  year.  The  Court  decided  that  the  agreement  not  being  in 
*^g,  the  pursuers  could  not  be  allowed  a  proof  prout  dejure^  and  dis- 
missed the  action. 

Pet.,  Mrs  FoRsrra. — July  20. 
Insanity — Recal  of  Curatory, 
This  petitioner  had  a  curator  appomted  to  take  charge  of  her  affairs 
» 1858,  during  which  year  she  had  manifested  delusion  in  reference  to 
i  bond  of  annuity  granted  by  her  deceased  husband  in  favour  of  his 
'^^ther.  She  maintained  that  she  had  seen  a  vision  of  her  deceased  hus- 
.^i  and  been  informed  by  him  that  the  bond  was  forged.  The  annuitant 
i*  dead,  and  the  lady  has  petitioned  for  a  recal  of  the  curatory,  and  pro- 
ceed a  medical  certificate  that  she  is  sane.  The  Court  remitted  to 
"^  Christison  and  Smith  to  examine  and  report,  and  they  reported  at 
•^Hthat  the  petitioner  still  believed  that  her  dead  husband  had  appeared 
^^her,  and  that  the  forgery  of  the  bond  was  proved  by  the  vision ;  but 
^^t  IS  the  annuitant  was  dead,  this  delusion  was  now  inoperative,  and 
i^t  she  was  intelligent  and  rational  on  other  matters,  and  might  be 
'.Histed  to  take  care  oif  her  property.  Her  daughters  were  called  as 
^^T^dcnts ;  but  they  did  not  oppose  the  recal  of  the  curatory.  She  has 
'laarrelled  with  them  because  of  it,  and  was  living  separate  from  them. 

Tie  Court  took  time  to  consider,  and  to-day,  at  advising,  the  Court 
'  Urd  Deas  dissenting)  recalled  the  curatory,  on  the  ground  that  this 
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lad/s  property  now  run  no  risk  of  dilapidation  from  the  sabosteoee  of  the 
delofiion  as  to  the  vision,  and  because  many  persons  who  oould  maiuge 
their  affairs,  and  even  gprow  rich,  were  snbject  to  delusions. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

R.  i\r,,  J.  O.  Glassfobd  t^.  BoKTHwicK  (H.  Glasspobd's  Tbjdsibb).- 

June  21. 

Process — Contingency — Entail. 
The  late  Henry  Glassford  of  Dongalstou  was  sequestrated  in  1838,  and 
Mr  Archd.  Borthwick  was  appointed  trustee  on  his  estate.    Mr  Glsss- 
ford's  estates  were  entailed ;  and  Mr  Borthwick,  upon  the  bankrupts 
death,  in  February  1860,  made  up  a  title  to  them  in  terms  of  the '  Titles 
to  Lands  (Scotland)  Act,  1858.'    In  November  1860  he  institated  sa 
action  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  the  entail  was  bad,  and  that  the 
estates  embraced  in  it  belonged  to  the  bankrupt  in  fee-simple,  and  there- 
fore now  belong  to  his  creditors.    The  action  was 'directed  against  J.  G. 
Glassford,  the  bankrupt's  eldest  son,  and  the  other  substitute  heirs  of  en- 
tail.   The  Lord  Ordinary  held  that  the  entail  was  yalid,  and  assoOzied 
the  defenders.    Against  this  interlocutor  Mr  Borthwick  reclaimed  to  tbe 
First  Division,  and  the  case  is  now  on  the  long  roll  of  that  Division.   Mr 
J.  G.  Glassford,  on  his  father's  death,  made  up  a  title  to  the  entailed 
estate,  and  in  March  last  he  presented  a  petition  for  its  disentidl   T» 
this  petition  Mr  Borthwick  put  in  answers,  and  craved  that  the  petitioQ 
should  be  sisted  till  the  issue  of  the  action  of  declarator.    The  Lord  Or- 
dinary granted  the  sist ;  and  against  this  Mr  J.  G.  Glassford  reclaiiscd 
to  the  Second  Division,  for  which  Division  the  petition  was  marked.   On 
a  reclaiming  note,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  cootin- 
gency  between  the  petition  for  disentail  and  the  action  of  declarator.  It 
was  true  they  both  related  to  the  same  entailed  estate,  but  there  was  m 
connection  whatever  between  the  questions  in  regard  to  it  raised  in  them 
No  doubt,  if  Mr  Borthwick  succeeded  in  the  declarator,  that  would  ren- 
der the  proceedings  in  the  petition  for  disentail  abortive,  but  that  was  no 
ground  of  contingency.    Their  Lordships  therefore  refused  the  motion  f«>r 
a  remit.  Their  Lordships  were  also  of  opinion  that  there  were  no  groands 
whatever  for  the  sist.  Though  the  petition  for  disentail  went  on  to  decree, 
that  could  do  the  trustee  no  barm.    He  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
Utigiosity  created  by  the  action  of  declarator,  and  he  could  still  further 
protect  himself  by  inhibition.     To  the  petitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  ooj 
delay  might  be  most  serious.    He  might  himself  die,  or  some  of  the  co&- 
senters  might  die,  and  it  might  become  quite  impossible  to  go  on  with  toe 
petition.     The  Court  therefore  recalled  the  interlocutor,  with  expenses. 

SOMIRYILLE  V.  ROWBOTHAM  AND  OtHERS,  MaNAGKSS  OF  THE  NORTH 

British  Railway  Insurance  Sooiett. — June  27. 
Title  to  Sue — Society — Insurance. 
This  is  an  action  by  the  representatives  of  a  stoker  in  the  employment 
of  the  North  British  Railway,  who  lost  his  life  by  an  accident.    He  vss 
a  member  of  a  society  which  was  composed  of  all  en^ployes  of  the  railway 
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tho  should  contribate  a  certain  sum,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  ad- 
Buoister  pecuniary  relief  in  all  cases  of  death,  or  temporary  or  permanent 
fiablement,  arising  from  accident  occurring  whilst  in  the  discharge  of 
tistj.  The  rales  of  the  Society  provide  that  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
^  be  imder  the  management  of  a  committee  composed  of  not  exceeding 
fiiteen  members,  either  honorary  or  ordinary,  to  be  nominated  at  a  gene- 
nl  meeting  of  the  members.  The  representatives  of  the  deceased  haying 
Kade  a  daim  against  the  Society,  and  the  Society  having  refnsed  to  sus* 
^  it,  the  present  action  was  brought.  The  summons  is  dvected  against 
fifteen  individuals,  as  '  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
North  British  Railway  Insurance  Society,  for  themselves,  and  as  repre- 
iadng  the  said  Society/ 

The  defenders  pleaded,  inter  dUa, — 1.  The  North  British  Bailway  In- 
nruce  Society  not  being  incorporated  nor  registered,  the  defenders 
^ot  be  sued  as  representing  the  said  Society;  and,  2.  All  parties 
bring  an  interest  are  not  called  as  defenders. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale)  sustained  the  first  plea,  holdmg  that  the 
l^t  action  was  incompetently  directed  against  the  persons  who  are 
said  to  be  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  association  being  of  the 
^>tore  of  a  friendly  society,  but  not  brought  under  or  entitled  to  the 
^t  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  His  Lordship  could  discover  no« 
^  in  the  printed  rules  to  the  effect  that  the  Conmiittee  of  Management 
^  entitled  to  sue  or  be  sued  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
The  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocntor,  and  sustained  the 
^Q  as  laid  against  the  Managing  Committee,  on  condition  that  the  pur- 
^  should  call  any  members  of  the  committee  who  might  have  been 
^ed  by  a  supplementary  summons. 

h  delivering  judgment,  Lord  Neaves  observed,  that  this  case  involved 
ti  nnportant  question  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  claims  arising  ex  con-- 
frocte  against  private  associations.  The  association  here  was  not  a  trading 
^psny ;  and  the  rules  in  reference  to  trading  companies  were,  therefore, 
^  ipplicable.  Such  an  association  was  not  a  separate  person  in  the  ^e 
of  lav  in  the  same  way  as  a  trading  firm.  In  regard  to  such  an  associa- 
i^  it  was  not  necessary  to  sist  or  convene  it  eo  nomine  by  the  title  which 
^;Us(uned.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  in  what  form  the  in- 
^Tidoab  forming  this  association  shodd  be  called.  In  every  case  this 
^^  depend  upon  two  considerations ;— 1.  The  nature  of  the  association ; 
JQ^  2.  The  nature  of  the  contract  out  of  which  the  obligation  sued  for 
f^  srisen.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  easy  and  proper  to  call  all  the 
K^ridnals  composing  an  association ;  in  others,  the  difficulty  of  calling 
^  the  members  might  amount  to  a  practical  impossibility ;  and  a  rule 
l^qoiring  all  to  be  called  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  In  this 
^^l  cooflisting  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  railway  company 
^  might  choose  to  contribute — in  so  fluctuating  a  body  it  was  exceed-^ 
^y  diificnlt  to  convene  all  the  members  together.  The  question  here 
^  not  how  the  Society  might  sue,  but  how  they  might  be  sued.  There 
%ht  be  cases«-4u,  for  instance,  where  furnishings  were  made  to  the 
^^^^^^ifition,  on  the  order  of  their  officers ;  and  his  Lordship  could  not 
'^  that  the  party  so  furnishing  was  bound  to  call  more  than  the  officers 
^^the  association  with  whom  the  contract  had  been  made,  as  representing 
-^  unknown,  undisclosed,  and  practically  inaccessible  association. 
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Christie  v.  Ruxton. — June  27. 
Bight  in  Security — Deposit  of  Titles. 

This  is  ftn  action  for  recovery  of  title-deeds  at  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  lands.  The  defender  pleads  a  right  to  retam  thes 
in  virtne  of  his  hypothec  as  law  agent,  and  also  in  respect  of  an  agree- 
ment with  a  previous  proprietor  that  he  shonld  be  entitled  to  retain  theai 
in  security  of  certain  cash  advances. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Neaves)  sustained  his  right  of  hypothec  as  law 
agent,  but  found  that  the  titles  were  not  liable  to  be  retained  in  secwity 
of  the  cash  advances  or  loans.    He  held  that,  upon  correct  legal  principles, 
the  titles  of  an  estate  were  accessories  of  the  estate  itself,  and  were  in- 
capable of  becoming  a  proper  subject  of  pledge  by  depositation.   ^&^' 
ever  plea  might  sometimes  arise  by  way  of  personal  exception  against  the 
party  himself  who  deposited  the  deeds,  no  real  right  thence  arose  agunst 
another  party  who,  as  proprietor  of  the  lands,  came  also  truly  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  titles.    An  exception  to  this  general  rale  had,  for 
reasons  of  expediency,  been  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  writer's  hypothec; 
but  that  privilege,  which  is  of  an  anomalous  kind,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 1 
tended  to  other  transactions,  and  afforded  no  proper  analogy  to  Md » I 
claim  upon  an  alleged  impignoration  for  cash  advances,  or  pecumary  c^  I 
ligations  generally.   The  Court  adhered ; — ^Lord  Beuholme  observing  tias 
by  law  it  was  incompetent  to  impignorate  title-deeds  or  documents  of  debt 
so  as  to  give  the  depositary  a  right  to  retain  them  against  the  party  ^^^ 
had  become  owner  of  the  land  or  debt  by  onerous  conveyance.    Tbb 
flowed  from  the  principle  that  title-deeds  and  documents  of  debt  vere 
eadra  commercium — they  had  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  were  valuable  only  ss 
conuected  with  the  land  or  debt,  their  only  value  to  the  holder  being  tbe 
inconvenience  to  which  he  could  put  the  owner  of  the  subject  by  deprir- 
ing  him  of  the  evidence  of  his  right,  and  thus  compelling  payment  of  tbe 
claim  in  security  of  which  they  were  held.    Such  an  anomalous  right  had 
been  recognised  by  law  in  writers'  hypothec,  but  had  never  been  extended 
further.    The  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment  was  supported  by  principle,  aad 
by  the  authorities. 

Appealy  N.  C.  Duff  r.  The  Trustee  on  his  Sequestrated  Estais— 

June  28. 

N.  G.  Duff,  a  sequestrated  bankrupt,  having  offered  a  composition  ol 
4s.  per  pound,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  personal  protec- 
tion till  the  offer  was  decided  on,  and  that  in  the  meantime  no  fnrth?: 
expenses  should  be  incurred  in  the  sequestration,  except  such  as  were  as 
avoidable,  the  offer  was  accepted  by  all  the  creditors  present  at  the  meet- 
ing for  considering  it,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  James  Bell,  S.S.O.,  f<^ 
himself,  and  as  mandatory  for  another  creditor.  Mr  Bell  protested  aod 
appealed  to  the  Sheriff,  on  the  alleged  grounds,  inter  alioy  that  the  bas^' 
rupt  had  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  conduct,  and  that  the  trustee  b^ 
failed  in  his  duty  of  expiscating  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  of  reporting 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  bankrupt.  The  Sheriff  of  Edinburghshire 
remitted  the  proceedings  to  the  accountant  of  bankruptcy,  and  on  his  report 
pronounced  the  following  interlocutor : — 

« Edinburgh^  Aih  June  1862— Present,  Mr  Latta,  the  trustee,  along  ^'^ 
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Mr  0.  H.  PattisoDy  advocate,  for  the  trustee,  as  representing  the  general 
IkmIj  of  creditors,  and  as  instrncted  by  the  commissioners  on  the  estate ; 
iko  Mr  Mason,  S.S.C.,  agent  in  the  sequestration ;  and  Mr  James  Bell, 
S.&C.,  a  creditor. — The  Sheriff  having  resumed  consideration  of  the 
Thoie  proceedings,  along  with  the  report  by  the  accountant  in  bank- 
raptcy,  of  date  3d  June  1862,  and  having  heard  Mr  Bell,  a  creditor,  for 
iuB  interest,  and  counsel  for  the  trustee  and  general  body  of  creditors— 
Fiads,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  note  subjoined,  that  the  offer  of  com- 
position made  by  the  bankrupt,  Neil  Campbell  Duff,  is  not  duly  made, 
iod  is  not  reasonable,  and  therefore  refuses  to  sustain  the  said  offer : 
Fiods  Mr  Bell  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  his  opposition  to  the  offer  of 
composition ;  allows  an  account  thereof  to  be  lodged,  and  remits  the 
ttme  to  the  auditor  of  Court  to  tax  and  report :  Finds  it  unnecessary,  in 
tbe  dreamstances,  to  consider  any  other  appeal,  and  decerns ;  and  ap- 
points the  Clerk  of  Court  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  interlocutor  and 
^  to  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy. 

(Signed)        *  John  T.  Gordon.' 
To  this  interlocutor,  the  Court,  on  appeal,  adhered,  holding  that  the 
Ssmff  had  a  duty  cast  upon  him  to  see  that  the  offer  of  composition 
*>s jost  and  reasonable;  and  was  not  bound  to  assent  to  the  wishes  of  a 
*ajority  of  creditors. 

Trodden  v,  Sweetman. — Jul^  2. 
Process — Mandatory — Prorogation. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  March  sittings.  The  jury  returned  a  spe- 
Qal  rerdict  on  the  first  issue,  and  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer  on  the  second. 
^rtly  after  the  trial  the  defender's  mandatory,  Mr  R.  K.  Barbour, 
writer,  Saltcoats,  was  sequestrated.  When  the  Court  met  in  May,  the 
pvsoer  moved  that  the  defender  should  be  ordained  to  sist  a  new 
^datory.  On  81st  May  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  in  fourteen  days.  On 
Kth  June  the  time  allowed  was  prorogated  for  fourteen  days  further. 

To>day  the  pursuer  moved  for  decree,  in  terms  of  the  summons,  against 
^  defender  in  respect  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
('>Qrt  It  was  stated  for  the  defender,  who  is  the  captain  of  a  smack, 
t^at  he  had  sailed  upwards  of  a  month  ago  from  Liverpool,  his  destina^ 
tioQ  being  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Several  letters  were  read 
^^  a  special  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  await  the  de- 
Ner's  arrival,  and  who  has  been  waiting  there  for  the  last  three  or  four 
veeks,  complaining  very  much  of  the  state  of  the  weather  there,  and  that 
'there  is  stiU  no  word  of  Sweetman.' 

1^  Court,  in  the  special  circumstances,  superseded  consideration  of 
tbe  motion  for  eight  days,  but  intimated  that  the  defender  would  not  be 
•flowed  to  put  the  pursuer  over  the  session. 

^^«aiE  JoBDON  OR  Robertson  and  Others  v.  John  Adamson. — Juli/  3. 
Beparation — Master  and  Servant, 
This  was  an  action  of  damages  raised  at  the  instance  of  a  widow  and 
^  children,  on  acc9i}nt  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  caused,  as  was 
%ed,  by  the  fault} of  the  defender.  The  deceased,  Neil  Robertson, 
^been  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  employment  of  the  defender,  who 
•  ^  proprietor  of  the  Erichtside  Works,  near  Blairgowrie.    lu  the  de- 
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fender's  works  there  is  a  road  leading  therefrom  to  Blairgowrie,  along 
which  the  workmen,  in  leaving  the  works  or  in  going  to  them,  had  to  pas. 
A  part  of  the  road  consisted  of  a  small  bridge  or  platform  thrown  across 
a  by-Iade  or  wash  flowing  through  the  works.  Thk  bridge  was  not  fenced 
on  either  side.  On  the  night  of  dd  Jannary  1859,  Robertson,  haTiogkft 
his  work  as  nsnal  in  the  evening,  went  along  this  road,  and  the  night  bdDg 
very  dark,  and  the  road  and  bridge  nnlighted,  he  fell  over  the  side  of  tiie 
bridge,  and  the  injuries  he  thus  received  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  adjustment  of  the  issues  in  the  Outer  House,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  the  pursuer's  getting  an  issue,  that  the  action  was  irreleTaat. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  reported  the  proposed  issue  to  the  Court,  and  the 
case  was  heard  on  that  report  to-day. 

It  was  maintained  for  the  defender  that  there  was  no  case  to  go  to  a 
jury.  The  deceased  had  known  of  the  condition  of  the  bridge  all  the  time 
during  which  he  was  the  servant  of  the  defender,  and  that  if  he  had  appre- 
hended danger  he  should  have  left  the  work.  It  was  further  maiiitai»si 
that  there  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  master  for  damages  arising 
from  such  an  event  as  that  which  resulted  in  Robertson's  death. 

The  Court,  by  a  m^'ority  (Lord  Cowan  dissenting),  dismissed  the  action. 
Per  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — There  was  no  authority  whatever,  either  at 
common  law  or  under  the  special  relation  of  master  and  servant,  for  ren- 
dering a  master  liable  for  injuries  sustamed  by  one  of  his  workmen  who 
fell  over  an  unfenced  and  nnlighted  bridge  on  his  premises.  The  deceased 
knew  the  state  of  the  bridge  well ;  and  if  he  thought  it  dangerous,  heongbt 
to  have  given  up  his  employment.  This  was  not  the  case  of  a  bridge  qq- 
commonly  or  extraordinarily  dangerous ;  and  if  liability  in  the  present  case^ 
as  contended  for  by  the  pursuers,  was  to  be  sustained,  it  would  lead  to 
most  serious  consequences. 

CocBBAKS  V.  Paul. — Jul^  9. 
Ias  Alibi — Obligation — AccownL 
In  the  month  of  March  1855,  the  suspender,  Mr  William  Marsha! 
Cochrane,  was  charged  to  make  payment  to  Mr  Thomson  Paul  of  tvo 
sums  of  L.470,  ITs.  7d.  and  L.216,  58.  2d.,  with  interest  from  Martinmai 
1846.  These  sums  were  contained  in  two  personal  bonds,  dated  reape^ 
tively  21st  August  1841  and  27th  May  1846,  granted  by  the  suspender  and 
his  father,  the  Hon.  Major  William  Erskine  Cochrane,  then  of  Eddlewood, 
in  Lanarkshire,  in  favour  of  Mr  Paul.  Soon  after  the  last  bond  vas 
granted  the  suspender  and  his  father  went  to  reside  in  England,  and  Mr 
Paul,  in  the  year  1850,  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
against  the  suspender's  father  for  payment  of  the  sums  contained  in  the 
bonds.  This  action  was  met  by  a  bill  in  Chancery,  at  the  instance  of 
Major  Cochrane  against  Mr  Paul,  calling  for  a  general  accounting  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  no  further  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  takea 
in  England.  In  March  1855  the  suspender  came  to  Scotland,  and  hariDS 
been  charged  to  make  payment  of  the  sums  contained  in  the  bonds  in 
question,  he  brought  the  present  suspensions,  in  which  he  stated  varioos 
pleas  of  Us  al3n  pendens  and  others,  with  reference  to  the  English  actioni. 
These  pleas  were  all  repelled  in  the  year  1857,  and  the  case  was  thai  sent 
back  to  the  Outer  House  for  disposal  of  the  suspender's  only  remaining 
plea,  to  the  effect  that  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  bonds  had  bees 
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pud,  depended  on  a  general  accoonting  between  Mr  Panl  and  Major 
Cochrane. 

Od  20th  Jnlj  1861,  Lord  Neavea  (Ordinary)  fonnd  that  the  bonds  in 
qsestion  had  been  extinguished ;  and  he  therefore  suspended  the  charge 
^l^idkr,  and  found  Mr  Paul  liable  in  expenses.  On  a  reclaiming  note 
to  tbe  Second  Division,  thjs  interlocutor  was  recalled.  The  interlocutor 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  arguments  of  parties  turned  entirely  upon 
tbecoDstruetion  of  two  letters  which  passed  between  Major  Cochrane  and 
)fr  Paul  in  September  1846,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  Annsfield,  then 
bebging  toMiyor  Cochrane,  and  over  which  Mr  Panl  held  certain  secn- 
ntiee. 

Pet,f  Alexander. — Juli/  16. 
Judicial  Factor — Discharge. 

On  Norember  28,  1856,  James  Alexander,  writer  in  Glasgow,  was 
sppointed  judicial  factor  on  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Boyle  Gray,  writer 
^Glasgow.  The  petition  for  the  appointment  of  the  judicial  factor  was 
^e  in  rirtne  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856. 
"Hie  judicial  factor,  in  compliance  with  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  of 
Sederunt  of  25th  November  1857,  lodged  with  the  accountant  an  inven- 
tory of  the  estate,  a  state  of  debts  and  claims,  and  a  vidimus  of  the  estate 
-vbjch  inventory  was  adjusted  and  approved  of  by  the  accountant  in 
^raptcy.  It  appears  from  this  vidimus  of  the  estate  that  the  assets 
vemach  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  due  and  the  legacies  or 
provisions  bequeathed  by  the  deceased,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  debts  and 
^acies  have  all  been  paid  by  the  judicial  factor. 

'nie  judicial  factor  accordingly  lodged  with  the  accountant  a  final  state 
of  kuis  and  scheme  of  division,  at  the  close  of  which  the  judicial  factor 
profioonced  a  deliverance,  ranking  and  preferring  certain  persons  to  the 
*aole  residue  of  the  estate.  The  accountant  in  bankruptcy  brought  the 
aatter  by  report  under  the  notice  of  the  Court. 

.  After  tbe  accountant's  report  the  present  petition  was  presented,  pray- 
H  tbe  Court  to  approve  of  the  final  state  of  funds  and  scheme  of  division 
Pfqwred  by  the  judicial  factor,  and  to  authorize  him  to  deliver  or  pay 
^Ter  the  residue  as  therein  proposed.  The  Junior  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormi- 
^^\  before  whom  the  petition  came,  reported  the  case  to  the  Court,  and 
«>QDsel  were  heard. 

^e  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said,  the  officer  appointed  under  the  164th 
•ection  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  just  a  judicial  factor.  Perhaps  his 
F^tere  were  greater  than,  but  they  were  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with, 
tiose  of  erdinaiy  judicial  factors  appointed  by  the  Court.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  section  to  exclude  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor, 
tboQgh  there  were  no  debts  affecting  the  estate  at  all.  That  being  the 
^  it  was  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  the  petitioner  should  be  discharged 
J*  different  terms  from  other  judicial  factors,  or  without  an  inquiry  as  to 
is  management.  The  first  thing  was  for  the  judicial  factor  to  report  to 
^  iceoQiitaQt  in  bankruptcy  the  scheme  of  division  which  he  would  sug- 
^^  Hie  factor  mast  not  divide  at  his  own  hand.  The  accountant  in 
^^"^f'nptcy  would  then  report  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  wonld  have 
P^ver  to  sanction  the  scheme  of  division,  and  on  its  being  carried  out  to 
«^e  the  factor. 

^^<'^  Cowao,  Benhohne,  and  Neaves  concurred. 
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GoLLAN  V.  GoLLAK. — July  18. 
Writ — Erasure — Entail, 

In  the  deed  of  entail  of  the  lands  of  Gollanfield,  there  are  seyeral  en- 
sures not  mentioned  in  the  testing  claase.  Two  of  these  hare  been  founded 
on  by  the  pnrsner  as  in  essentialtbus,  and  fatal  to  the  deed,  and  he  there- 
fore seeks  to  set  it  aside.     The  others  have  not  been  treat^  as  important. 

The  pleas  urged  by  the  pursuer  are  founded  on  the  erasure  in  the 
clause  prohibiting  alteration  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  on  the  erasure 
in  the  irritant  clause. 

The  prohibition  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  is  as  follows:— *  It 
shall  be  nowise  lawful  to  nor  in  the  power  of  the  said  John  GoUan  oranj 
of  the  said  heirs  of  entail  and  substitutes  before  mentioned  (to  inn)  orate, 
alter,  or  Infringe  this  present  tailzie  or  any  of  the  conditions  thereof,  or 
the  order  of  succession  hereby  established.'  The  word  '  to,*  or  greater 
part  of  it,  and  the  letters  '  inn,'  are  written  qu  an  erasure. 

The  portion  of  the  irritant  clause  objected  to  is  as  follows : — *  And  h 
is  hereby  expressly  provided  and  declared  that  all  the  debts  or  deed^  of 
the  said  John  GoUan  (or  of  any  of)  the  said  heirs  or  substitutes  of  tailzie, 
contracted,  made  or  granted  as  well  before  as  after  their  succession  to  tbe 
said  lands,'  etc.    The  words  '  or  any  of  are  written  on  an  erasure. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (ArdmiUaif)  expressed  his  view  of  the  law  of  era- 
sures thus : — '  The  letters  or  the  words  written  on  such  an  erasure,  being 
presumed  to  have  been  superinduced  after  subscription,  and  being  thus 
without  authentication,  are  held  not  to  have  been  written.  If  the  letters 
written  on  such  an  erasure  are  essential  to  the  ;word,  the  word  is  held  net 
to  be  there.  If  the  word  is  essential  to  the  clause,  the  clause  is  held  no: 
to  be  there.  If  the  clause  is  essential  to  the  deed,  the  deed  is  null  and 
void.  The  deed  is  improbative  to  the  extent  of  the  erasure,  and  is  dqH 
and  void  in  so  far  as  the  erasure  is  in  essentiaUbus,' 

But  his  Lordship  held  that  in  neither  of  the  instances  were  the  letters 
or  words  erased  m  essentialibus  of  the  clause  or  of  the  deed,  and  be  there- 
fore assoilzied  the  defenders,  the  substitute  heirs.  The  pursuer  reclaimed 
and  the  Court  altered  the  judgment  and  reduced  the  entail,  on  the  groacd 
that,  unless  the  irritancy  was  directed  against  the  institute  and  all  the 
substitutes,  it  was  not  a  good  irritant  clause.  The  word  ^ony'  was  es- 
sential to  it,  and  that  word  was  written  on  an  erasure.  The  objection  ta 
the  irritant  clause  was  therefore  a  fatal  objection. 
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Manda^f  June  30. 
(Before  the  Lord  Justice-General,  Lords  Neayes  and  Jeryiswoodi.  ) 
Susp,  ondLib.y  David  Ferguson  v.  David  Thom. 
Masters  and  Servants  Act — Hard  Labour. 
The  suspender  in  this  case  had  been  farm  servant  in  the  employment  of 
the  respondent,  and  he  sought  suspension  of  a  sentence,  dated  Nov.  19, 
1861,  whereby  George  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Forfar,  con- 
victed him,  under  th^  Masters  and  Servants  Act  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c  34).  d 
having  absented  himself  from  his  master's  service  before  the  completios 
of  the  term  of  his  contract,  and  granted  warrant  for  his  imprisonment  in 
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the  prison  of  Forfar  for  fourteen  days ;  and  further,  abatedfrom  his  wages 
the  sum  of  5s.9  being  a  proportional  part  of  his  wages  during  the  period 
of  imprisonment. 

The  suspender  pleaded  that  the  duration  of  the  contract  specified  in 
the  petition  was  diflferent  from  that  found  to  be  proved  by  the  Justice ; 
and  that  under  the  statute  the  sentence  was  invalid  unless  it  included  ^  hard 
labour.* 

The  Lord  President — ^I  think  that  the  first  objection  is  not  well  found- 
ed, bat  that  the  second  should  be  sustained.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
enactment  in  the  clause  referred  to  is  not  complete  till  you  come  to  the 
provision  regarding  hard  labour.  It  is  no  good  answer  that  this  particu- 
lar prisoner  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
Tision.  The  duty  of  the  Justices  is  to  walk  according  to  the  statute, 
vhich  imposes  one  kind  of  punishment,  and  does  not  leave  it  open  to  them 
to  dispense  with  the  hard  labour.  This  sentence,  not  having  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  statute,  must  therefore  be  suspended. 

Lord  Neaves — I  concur  on  both  points.  I  think  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  imprisonment  under  the  statute  that  it  is  to  be  accompanied  with  hard 
labour.  The  statute  has  in  view  the  benefit  of  working  men,  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  them  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  should  be  short, 
ft  is  therefore  not  to  exceed  three  months.  But  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  their  habits  of  industry  and  their  bodily  strength  should  be  kept  up 
while  they  are  in  prison ;  and  therefore  there  is  the  provision,  that  while 
there,  they  are  '  to  be  held  at  hard  labour.*  If  that  provision  were  alter- 
native, there  would  be  a  temptation  to  Justices  to  dilute  the  character  of 
the  imprisonment  by  omitting  the  hard  labour  and  extending  the  term  of 
the  imprisonment,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  much  worse  for 
thase  subjected  to  it. 

Lord  Jerviswoode  concurred. 

In  consideration  that  the  respondent  had  been  put  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense by  the  suspender  in  resisting  pleas  that  were  not  sustained,  the  latter 
was  allowed  only  the  expenses  of  printmg  the  bill  of  suspension  and  his 
additional  plea  in  law. 

Snaddon  v.  Spence. 

Day  Poaehing  Act — Expenses  of  Complaint, 

This  was  a  suspension  of  a  convicti(Hi  obtained  under  2  &  8' Will.  IV., 
cap.  68  (the  Day  Trespass  Act),  in  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court  of  Clack- 
inanDanshire,  and  of  a  judgment  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  that  county, 
hjr  which  the  said  conviction  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  against  it  dis- 
missed. The  complaint  in  which  the  proceedings  under  suspension  ori- 
ginated was  presented  by  the  respondent  as  Procurator-Fiscal  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Clackmannanshire,  and  charged  the  suspender, 
who  is  a  surfaceman  in  the  employment  of  the  Sthrling  and  Dunfermline 
Railway,  with  the  offence  mentioned  in  section  1  of  the  statute,  inasmuch 
&\  he  had  committed  a  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  lands  of  the 
railway  company,  in  the  daytime,  on  4ih  November  1861. 

The  leading  reasons  of  suspension  were : — (1.)  That  the  respondent,  as 
nocuxator-Fiscal  to  the  Justices  of  the  county,  was  not  entitled  to  pro- 
secute for  the  offences  in  question.   (2.)  That  in  the  complaint  the  suspen- 
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der  was  not  relevantly  charged  with  that  offence.    (3.)  That  the  limits  of 
the  statutory  daytime,  as  specified  in  sec.  3  of  the  statute,  were  not  set 
forth  in  the  complaint.    (4.)  That  the  proprietors  of  the  land  npon  vbid 
the  aUeged  trespass  took  place  were  not  mentioned  in  the  complaint.  (.V] 
That  the  oath  upon  which  the  prosecntion  proceeded  was  not  in  conformitj 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.    (6.)  That  the  suspender  w&a  m 
guilty  of  trespass  under  the  statute,  inasmuch  as  he  had  entered  and  ^u 
upon  the  line  of  the  railway,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  surfaceman,  n 
the  time  when  the  trespass  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  (7.)  Tbit 
the  party  upon  whose  oath  the  suspender  had  been  charged  with  the  sU- 
tutory  offence  was  not  the  owner  nor  the  occupier  of  the  land  in  qnesticm. 
nor  in  the  service  of  either.    (8.)  That  the  conviction  did  not  specifj  toe 
particular  day  on  which  the  alleged  trespass  was  committ-ed.    The  con- 
viction was  written  upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  the  comphunt,  and 
bore  that  the  suspender  had  been  found  guilty  of  committing  the  offeoee 
'^  day  within  mentioned ;"  the  day  in  question  was  stated  in  the  compkmt. 
And  (9.)  that  the  judgment  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  affirming  the  convic- 
tion, besides  ordering  and  adjudging  that  the  suspender  should  be  d^ 
with  and  punished  according  to  the  conviction,  further  ordered  and  ad- 
judged that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  three  weeks,  failing  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  l^e  appeal  within  four  days. 

The  Court  repelled  all  these  reasons  of  suspension  except  the  last,  which 
they  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  Justices  sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions 
had  no  authority  to  award  imprisonment  as  a  means  of  enforcing  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  appeal.  The  judgment  of  the  Quarter  S^ons  vas 
therefore  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  ordered  the«uspender  to  be  imprisoned 
in  default  of  payment  of  these  expenses ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  portion 
of  the  judgment  so  suspended  was  separable  from  the  rest,  and  accord- 
ingly the  alirmance  of  the  conviction,  as  well  as  the  conviction  itself,  was 
allowed  to  stand. 

MiKTY  V.  Symon. 
General  Police  Act — Assault* 
The  suspender  is  a  stoneware  merchant  in  Banff.  He  seeks  to  suspend 
a  sentence  of  the  Magistrates  of  Macduff  on  various  grounds,  alleging  that 
they  convicted  him  of  assault  without  evidence,  and  Were  actuated  by  malice. 
his  sole  offence  being  an  attempt  to  turn  a  drunk  hawker  to  his  door.  Tbe 
ground  to  which  the  Court  attached  most  importance  is  thus  set  forth  in 
the  pleadings : — *  The  tgilleged  Magistrates  pronounced  the  following  sen- 
tence:—" Macduff,  2d  May  1862. — The  judges  find  the  complaint  rele- 
vant and  proven,  and  therefore  fine  and  amerciate  the  said  James  MintJ 
in  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  and  failing  immediate  payment  thereof,  ordaiu 
and  decern  the  said  James  Minty  to  be  inbprisoned  in  the  prison  of  Banff 
for  the  period  of  six  days  from  this  date,  and  oit  expiry  thereof,  ord^ 
him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  for  that  purpose  grant  warrant  to  constables 
of  Court  to  convey  him  to,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  Banff,  to 
detain  him  therein  accordingly,  and  decern.  (Signed)  Isaac  Crhck- 
8HANK,  Alexander  Dallas,  William  Anderson.**  This  sentence  i? 
illegal,  and  at  variance  with  sections  337  and  861  of  the  General  Police 
Act,  as  after  quoted,  because  its  terms  are  such  as  could  or  did  not  admit 
of  the  liberation  of  the  complainer  from  prison  during  the  period  of  iiQ' 
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f  risoBmenl  prescribed,  unless  immediate  payment  of  the  fine  was  made  so 
fcoo  as  the  sentence  was  prononnced,  whereas  the  Magistrates  were  onl j 
mledj  hj  said  sections  of  the  Act,  to  pronounce  a  warrant  "  for  im- 
^risoDiiig  him  until  snch  damages  or  penalty  and  expenses  shall  be  paid." 
Tbe  sectioos  of  the  said  Act  abore  referred  to  are  in  the  following  terms : 
Sectioa  337  enacting,  inter  alia^  "  It  shall  be  lawful  to  such  Magistrate  or 
Siiviff  to  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  the  complaint,  and  upon  proof  either 
V  the  confession  or  admission  of  the  party  complained  i^ainst,  or  upon 
*k  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  or  more,  and  without  any  written  plead- 
iau^  or  record  of  evidence,  to  convict  or  give  judgment  against  the  party 
cdoiplaioed  against,  and  thereupon  to  decree,  adjudge,  and  sentence  him 
•0  paj  the  damages  or  penalty  which  have  arisen  or  been  incurred,  and 
It  expenses  attending  the  proceedings ;  and  to  grant  a  warrant  for  im- 
^JODiQg  him  until  snch  damages  or  penalty  and  expenses  shall  be  paid." 
Sttjon  361  enacts,  '*  That  in  case  any  pecuniary  penalty  authorized  by 
^  Act  shall  not  be  immediately  paid  or  consigned  in  manner  after  men- 
tioued,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  sentence  the  person  found  liable  in  the  same 
•0  be  imprisoned  till  such  penalty  be  paid,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  period 
of  imprisonment  exceed  thirty  days."' 

The  Court  held  that  neither  of  these  two  sections  applied,  in  respect  that 
^fioe  for  assault  is  not  a  '  pecuniary  penalty'  of  the  nature  referred  to  in 
^  last  quoted  section,  and  that  the  sentence  prononnced  was  competent 
B»ier  the  common  law  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Magistrates  by  the 
•)15th  section  of  the  General  Police  Act,  and  refused  the  suspension. 


CngUsli  €un. 


ZkssaxL — ^Plaintiff  delivered  to  defendants,  a  railway  company,  a  dog  to  be 
^^iried,  and  signed  a  ticket  containing  the  following  terms :  *  Received  the  an* 
y-^  ticket  subject  to  the  following  conditions :  The  company  will  not  be  liable 
Q  ujr  case  for  Iosb  or  damage  to  any  horse  or  other  animal  above  the  value  of 
^40,  or  any  dog  above  the  ^ue  of  L.5,  unless  a  declaration  of  its  value,  signed 
^?  ^  owner  or  his  agent  at  the  time  of  booking,  shall  have  been  given  to  them ; 
^bjBDch  declaration  the  owner  shall  be  bound,  the  company  not  being  in 
^J  erent  liable  to  any  greater  amount  than  the  value  declared.  The  company 
^  in  DO  case  be  liable  for  injury  to  any  horse  or  other  animal,  or  dog,  of  what- 
^«r  Taloe,  where  such  injurv  arises  wholly  or  partially  from  fear  or  restiveness. 
if  the  declared  value  of  any  horse  or  other  animal  exceed  L.40,  or  any  dog  L.5, 
1^  price  of  conveyance  will,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fare,  be  after  the  rate  of 
^^1  lOl  per  cent,  upon  the  declared  value  above  L.40,  whatever  may  be  the 
^^D^mnt  of  snch  value,  and  for  whatever  distance  the  animal  is  to  be  carried.* 
^  Talne  of  the  dog  was  L.21,  but  plaintiff  made  no  declaration  of  its  value, 
^  paid  only  the  regular  fare,  Ss.  The  dog  escaped  from  the  train  during  the 
j^vnej,  without  any  neglect  or  default  on  the  part  of  the  company.  Plaintiff 
havinff  sued  the  company  for  the  loss,  it  was  held,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Camber  (diuentiente  Wilde,  6.),  reversing  the  judgment  below,  that  plaintiff 
^>s  not  entitled  to  recover,  Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Keating,  J.,  being  of  opinion  that 
^^  7  of  the  RaUway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  18M,  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  31,  was 
^fiaed  in  its  application  to  cases  where  the  loss  or  injury  was  occasioned  by 
^  neg;lect  or  default  ol  the  company,  and  had  no  beaiing  in  a  case  where  the 
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loflB  arose  from  pure  accident.  Erie,  C.  J. :  The  history  of  the  section,  as  contained 
in  all  the  judgments,  from  Johnson  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  (4)  aiKi 
Simons  v.  7^he  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (5)  downwards,  shows  thai  tL- 
Legislature,  by  the  words  *  loss  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  default  of  the  coq- 
pany,*  meant,  occasioned  by  culpable  conduct,  and  not  a  mere  failure  to  deliver 
occasioned  by  inevitable  accident  without  any  blame.  All  the  judges  hare 
agreed  that  the  Legislature  interfered  on  account  of  the  interpretation  pnt  k 
the  Courts  on  certain  conditions  imposed  by  railway  companies  on  costomeis  in 
relation  to  the  carriage  of  live  animals,  to  the  effect  that  tne  company  would  lo; 
be  liable  for  any  damage  however  incurred.  Although  in  each  case  the  com- 
pany  only  sought  to  apply  the  condition  reasonably,  the  Courts  held  that  tbrj 
claimed  to  be  irresponsible  for  negligence,  however  gross,  or  misconduct,  how- 
ever flagrant — see  M^Manus  v.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Raihcay  C-m- 
pany  (6) ;  and  these  decisions  created  a  panic  lest  the  companies  should  indkt 
wilful  injury  and  claim  immunity.  The  evil  therefore  to  be  remedied  waa,  irre- 
sponsibility for  negligence  or  other  culpable  conduct  created  by  a  condition,  an  1 
the  purpose  of  the  LegisUture  was  to  apply  &  remedy  for  that  evil. — (^Harrwn 
V.  The  London^  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company^  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
113.) 

Injunction. — ^The  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  erection  of  a  telegraph  by  a  company  upou  a  highway.  A  claim  of  un- 
obstructed {rontage  to  a  high  road  must  be  established  at  law  before  tbe  Coart 
will  grant  an  injunction  to  resirain  any  interference  with  the  soil  between  ui« 
high  road  and  the  boundary  fence  of  the  landowner.  The  Master  of  the  Roil*: 
A^ume  the  fact  to  be  as  argued,  that  the  soil  in  the  private  road  belongs  to  the 
plaintiff,  there  is  nothing  at  present  which  affects  him  with  any  injury  what- 
ever. It  might  have  b^n  originally  by  the  erection  of  the  posts  in  Decembei 
1860  ;  but  these  have  been  taken  down,  and  nothing  has  been  done,  except  tkii 
certain  pipes  or  mains  have  been  placed  in  the  soil  underneath  the  public  high* 
way.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  intend  to  express  any  opinion  whether  it  is  an 
invasion  of  his  private  rights  or  not,  but  I  am  clear  that  there  is  no  loss  of  any 
irreparable  description,  or  any  particul^  injury  to  him,  which  requires  the  in- 
terposition of  this  Court  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause.  Whether  the  Cooit 
will  do  anything  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause  is  another  matter ;  bat  by  inter- 
locutory injunction  this  Court  only  int^eres  to  protect  property,  and  even  in 
that  case,  as  was  laid  down  in  Deere  v.  Gutst  (1),  where  the  injury  has  heeii 
completed,  such  as  it  is,  then  the  Court  does  not  interfei^  by  way  of  injunction, 
but  waits  until  after  some  proceedings  at  law,  before,  as  a  Court  of  equity,  it 
will  interfere. — (The  Attorney- General  v.  The  UnUed  Kingdom  Electric  TeU- 
graph  Company  (Limited)^  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  329'.) 

Deposition. — There  may  be  ii^cidents  to  the  st^te  of  pregnancy  which  render 
a  woman  too.  ill  to  travel.  It  is  for  the  presiding  judge  at  the  tnal  to  decide  in 
his  discretion  whether  the  evidence  tiiat  the  witne^  is  too  ill  to  travel  is  sii£' 
cicnt.— (TA^  Queen  v.  Stephenson,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  1.47.) 

Ship  and  Shipping — The  plaintiffs,  by  a  charter-party,  agreed  that  their  ship, 
the  Tiger,  which  the  defendant  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  should  go  to  Hjer- 
ting,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  or  so  near  thereto  as  she  might  safely  get,  to  be 
there  ready  to  load  a  cargo,  by  the  10th  of  April ;  and,  being  so  loaded,  to  pro* 
ceed  therewith  to  London,  where  they  were  to  deliver  the  same  on  being  paid  a 
lump  sum  for  freight.  The  Tiger  arrived  alongside  the  jetty  at  Hjerting  on  the 
10th  of  April,  and  there  received  the  cargo  from  the  defendant's  agent,  for  which 
the  master  signed  and  delivered  bills  of  lading.  The  Tiger  afterwards  left  tiie 
jetty  with  such  cargo  on  her  voyage  to  London ;  but,  owing  to  her  draught  nf 
water,  she  was  unable  to  pass,  when  loaded,  over  the  inner  bar,  and  returned, 
therefore,  to  the  jetty,  where  she  landed  the  greater  part  of  her  cargo  on  the 
21st  of  April.  The  captain  then  proposed  to  defendant's  agent  to  take  on  hoard 
from  the  jetty  so  much  only  of  the  cargo  as  the  yessel  coim  pass  over  the  bar 
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with,  and  to  receive  the  rest  of  the  cargo  outside  the  outer  bar  from  lighters,  in 
which  it  was  to  be  brought  to  the  vesel,  at  the  defendant's  risk  and  expense. 
This  defendant's  agent  refused  to  do ;  and  the  Tiger  thereupon  left  the  jetty, 
and  proceeded  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cargo  to  London.  It  was  held, 
that  the  defendant  having  loaded  the  vessel  with  a  cargo  at  the  jetty,  with  the 
captain-s  consent,  could  not  be  required  to  load  a  second  time,  and  that  the 
plaintilb  were,  under  the  circumstances,  unable  to  sue  either  for  freight  or  for 
damages  arising  from,  the  defendant's  refusal  to  re-ship  the  cargo. — (The  Gene- 
ral SUam  Navigation  Co.  V.  Slippery  31  L.  JT.,  C.  P.  185.) 

Appe.\l. — Where  an  appellant  does  not  appear  to  support  his  appeal,  it  may 
be  dismissed  with  co&ta.--{Smifh  v.  Durrani  (House  of  Lords),  31 L.  J.,  Ch.  383.) 

Annuttt. — Testator  gave  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  trustees,  and 
liirected  them  to  get  in  and  sell  his  residuary  personal  estate  which  should  not 
cni^siat  of  leaseholds  or  monies  invested  on  security,  and  to  appropriate  a  suffi- 
cient portion  for  payment  of  an  annuity,  which  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughtev 
he  had  agreed  to  pay.  He  then  gave  his  trustees  a  discretionary  authority  a« 
to  the  sale  of  his  real  and  leasehold  estate.  The  residuary  estate  was  exhausted, 
hot  the  real  and  leasehold  estates  were  sufficient  to  answer  the  annuity,  which 
liid  been  regularly  paid.  In  a  credit(H«'  suit  by  the  annuitant  asking  ifor  ad- 
niinistration  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  that  provision  might  be  made 
for  payment  of  the  annuity,  it  waa  held,  the  plajintiffs  ought  to  have  accepted 
an  offer  mad^  to  secure  the  annuity ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  charge  on  the 
t<stator*B  estates ;  that  as  the  annuity  had  been  paid,  no  ground  exist^  for  in- 
terfering with  the  authority  of  the  trustees,  but  that  a  fund  must  be.  set  apart 
to  answer  the  annuity  in  the  event  o|  a  sale  of  any  part  of  the  estates,  with 
liberty  to  apply  if  the  annuity  fell  into  arrear.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls :  As  ii> 
AVnifln  V.  Johnson  (29  B^v.  77),  I  can  now  only  declare  that  the  aijnuity  con-. 
fititutes  a  charge  upon  the  whole  estate  of  the  testator^  and  that  the  trustees  are 
pot  bound  at  once  to  sell  any  portion  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  qf  inyest- 
^  the  proceeds  in  Government  securities  sufficient  to  produce  the  annuity. 
'ff<e  will  gives  the  trustees  a  discretion  respecting  a  sale  of  the  property.  If, 
^wever,  they  do  sell,  they  are  bound  to  set  ap^  sufficient  to  answer  the  an- 
nuity.—(jg^rre//  V.  Delevante,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  366.) 

Baeon  and  Feme. — ^In  an  action  against  a  husband  for  necessaries  supplied 
to  a  wife  while  living  apart,  the  plaintiff's  case  being  that  the  wife  had  ori- 
^"inally  left  the  defendant  with  his  consent ;  had  been  since,  by  his  instrumen- 
^-ity,  wrongfully  temporarily  confined  in. a  lunatic  asylum;  and  alter  her 
ci&charge,  had  for  a  time  received  from  him  a  weekly  allowance  wholly  inade- 
quate for  her  support,  and  had  been  compelled  to  accept  this  inadequate  allow- 
iiice  in  nreference  to  returning  to  live  with  him,  in  consequence  of  his  threat, 
^^it  if  she  did  return,  he  would  send  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  held,  the 
*'^rm  of  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  was — *  Was  the  wife  justified  in  leaving 
^^r  husuind,  without  his  consent,  by  his  conduct  ?  If  not  so  justified — Did  he 
3;>Tee  she  might  pledge  his  credit?'  Held  also,  that  the  nature  of  the  threat 
7bich  would  justify  her  in  refusing  to  return  to  her  husband,  ought  to  have 
t«en  explained  to  the  jury.  Bramwell,  B. :  It  was  hdd  in  Johnston  v.  Sumner 
<-7  L.  J.,  Ex.  341),  that  a  plaintiff  seeking  to  recover  in  kn  action  for  neces- 
^es  supplied  to  a  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband,  must  show  her  autho- 
ijty  to  bind  him ;  that  if  she  live  apart  without  his  consent,  she  has  no  authority ; 
tt  with  his  consent,  andean  adequate  provision,  she  has  no  authority.  It  has 
t*ecn  doubted  whether  sKe  would  have  authority  if  she  had  no  provision,  or  no 
adequate  proviaion.  I  think  such  doubt  is  unfounded,  and  that  this  case  makes 
It  neceseary  to  say  so.  For  if  the  husband  consent  to  the  wife  living  apart  from 
i^un  on  the  terms  that  she  shall  not  bind  his  credit,  that  consent  is  condi- 
tional; and  if  she  do  not  perform  thajb  condition,  she  is  not  living  apart  with 
^^rmit— {Biffin  v.  B^neU,  21  L.  J.,  Ex,  190.). 
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Investkemt. — Under  special  drciimstanoeB,  the  Court,  upon  the  pethun  d  a 
tenant  for  life,  aanctioned  a  change  of  investment  from  new  L.3  per  oente.  to 
Bank  stock,  but  refused  to  allow  any  part  of  the  fund  to  be  inyested  m  East  Indtt 
stock;  and  the  fund  beine  in  Court,  the  costs  of  the  tenant  for  life  vtit 
directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income,  and  those  of  the  respondenia  out  of  m 
corpus.— (/2e  tangfor^s  Trusts,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  834.) 

CoHPANT. — Certain  stock  of  a  railway  company  was  standing  in  the  boob  of 
the  company  in  the  names  of  two  persons,  T.  and  B.  B.,  by  a  trsnsftf  execatol 
by  himself,  and  to  which  he  forged  the  signature  of  T.,  transferred  the  stock  to 
a  third  person,  whose  name  was  substituted  upon  the  register  for  the  names  d 
B.  and  T.  T.  died  soon  afterwards.  It  was  held  (by  the  House  of  Lords,  affinn* 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  that  the  personal  representatiTe  ct 
T.  had  a  hffA  right  to  call  on  th^  company  to  replace  the  stock,  tiiough  the 
right  of  action  at  law  was  gone.  Lord  Cranworth :  It  was  said  tbat  the  ri^U 
iu  equity  was  dependent  on  there  being  a  right  in  law.  That  was  a  mistake. 
It  was  not  dependent  on  the  right  at  law.  There  would  have  been  no  right  ia 
equity  if  there  had  not  been  a  wrong  that  would  entitle  the  party  to  bnog  an 
action  at  law ;  but  on  the  principle  of  '  actio  personalis  maritur  cum  penuft/i,' 
the  right  of  action  was  gone.  It  did  not  affect  the  right  in  equity,  whkk 
clearly  was  to  have  a  spedfic  transfer  of  the  stock  which  had  been  impiop^ 
transferred.— (7^  Midland  Railway  Company  v.  Taylor,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  S36.) 

False  Pretences. — ^Where  a  married  man  induced  a  woman  to  give  him  i 
sum  of  money,  by  representing  himself  to  be  unmarried,  and  by  promisiDg  tkt 
with  the  money  he  would  f urmsh  a  house  and  return  and  marrv  her,  he  vas 
held  indictable  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  Erie,  C.  J. :  We  are 
of  opinion  that  this  conyiction  is  good,  thougn  it*  is  clear  law  that  obtaining 
money  by  false  promise  is  not  the  subject  of  an  indictment ;  yet  in  this  case  tbe 
prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  an  unmarried  man,  which  was  a  false  esEential 
fact,  by  means  of  which  he  obtained  money  from  the  prosecutrix,  and  without 
which  he  would  not  have  obtained  it.  One  false  fact,  by  means  of  which  the 
money  was  obtained,  is  sufficient ;  though  at  the  same  time  there  wete  two 
false  promises,  neither  of  which  would  sustain  the  indictment. — (The  Queen  t. 
Jennison,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  146.) 

Contract. — Construction  of  stipulation  for  renewed  contract  of  indemnity 
against  loss  by  a  solvency  guarantee  company.  The  agreement  was  signed  br 
three  directors,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  bv  defendants,  and  also  sealed 
with  the  company's  seal ;  but  it  was  neld,  the  seal  was  only  a  statutory  authen- 
tication of  the  contract,  and  that  the  instrument  declared  on  was  therefore  nut 
a  deed,  and  that  consequently  the  agreement  might  be  rescinded  by  paruL 
Martin,  B. :  The  fourth  condition  provides,  that  ^  every  guarantee  shall  be 
made  for  a  specific  term,  but  all  guarantees  upon  gross  annual  returns,  etc.. 
whatever  may  be  the  original  term  of  the  same,  shsil,  from  the  expiration  of 
such  original  term,  be  treated  as  a  renewed  contract  of  the  like  nature  and  con- 
dition.' If  it  had  stopped  there,  these  words  would  have  been  an  absolute  con- 
tract for  another  term  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  term  of  the  like  naturd 
and  condition  as  the  other.  Then  follow  those  words :  ^  unless  either  the  memt'tf 
interested  therein,  or  the  board  of  directors,  sAiall  give  two  calendar  months' 
notice  of  an  intention  not  to  renew  the  same.'  That  nuiy  mean  either  at  the 
end  of  the  original  term  there  shall  be  a  renewed  contract,  unless  the  compftnj 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  defendants  on  the  other,  give  two  calendar  months' 
notice  that  they  will  not  renew  it ;  or  that  there  shall  be  a  renewed  contract 
at  the  end  of  every  two  years  in  the  event  of  such  notice  not  being  given,  h 
my  opinion  it  points  to  only  one  renewal,  in  the  event  of  either  party  not  ginog 
the  prescribed  notice. — (The  Solvenof  Mutual  Guarantee  Company  v.  Froane, 
31  L.  J.,  Ex.  193.) 

Affidavit. — An  affidavit  sworn  before  a  notary  abroad,  will  not  be  admitt^ 
unless  it  appears  on  affidavit  that  there  was  not  at  the  phice  where  it  was  swora 
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t  Britiah  oodsoI,  or  other  officer  empowered  by  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  42,  to  take 
ifidarite,  aod  that  a  notary  had  by  the  law  of  such  place  aathority  to  take 
ifidaWtB.  An  affidayit,  in  which  the  addition  or  place  of  abode  of  a  deponent 
s  Qo(  iflserted,  will  not  be  admitted. — (/n  the  goods  of  Bernard,  31  L.  J.,  Pr. 

lifiiCT.^-TeBtator  gaye  tbie  residae  of  his  real  and  personal  -pToperty  to 
tnstees,  to  sefl  and  stand  possessed  of  the  proceeds,  npon  trust  to  pay  the  divi- 
i^  sod  interest  thereof  to  his  wife  for  life,  to  be  by  her  expended  in  or  about 
tiK  nmntmsnoe  of  herself  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  children  ; 
ui  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  testator  gave  the  principal  of  the  said  trust 
istite  unto  or  amongst  all  his  diildren  equallr,  and  to  be  paid  to  them  as  they 
^^^  severally  attain  twenty-one,  with  oe&efit  of  survivorship  amongst 
t:-^  There  were  seven  duldren ;  and  two  of  them  upon  attaining  twentv- 
ae,  vhDe  four  of  the  others  were  yet  infants,  petitioned  jointly  with  the 
Ktlier  that  the  amount  of  their  shsj^  might  be  paid  to  them  for  their  ad- 
nseement  in  the  world.  It  was  held,  the  shares  became  vested  upon  the 
E^iirea  attaining  twenty-one,  and  though  the  Court  would  not  usually  sane- 
^  (he  payment  of  the  shares,  where  the  whole  income  was  not  ample  for  the 
Btmtenanoe  of  the  children,  yet  such  a  course  might  be  adopted  in  this  case 
i^  the  undertaking  of  the  two  children  to  secure  to  the  mother  the  dividends 
vbh  wonld  have  accrued  in  respect  of  those  sums.  Kindersley,  Y.  G. :  Two 
r^^tioos  have  heea  raised  on  this  petition, — one  is,  whether  the  two  sons  take 
^^ed  interests  in  the  fund  expectant  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  and  that 
^•eodfl  upon  the  question  as  to  what  event  the  words  of  the  will,  '  with  benefit 
(^•^Toiship  among  them,^  are  to  be  referred.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
Jttation  is,  whether  those  words  refer  to  surviving  the  tenant  for  life,  that 
^  the  period  for  distribution,  or  whether  the  survivorship  related  to  the 
utamment  of  twenty-one.  That  must  be  solved  by  looking  at  the  whole  wiU, 
tt  order  to  ascertain  whether  those  words  are  connected  with  the  event  of  the 
^  of  the  tenant  for  life,  or  attributable  to  the  attainment  of  twenty-one. 

It  is  dear  that  the  words  of  survivorship  are  connected  with  the  direc- 

toa  as  to  payment  to  the  children  at  twenty-one,  and  are  not  connected  with 
*^  t«nniuation  of  the  life  estate,  as  being  the  period  of  distribution.  The  two 
K^  therefore,  take  vested  interests,  expectant  upon  the  death  of  the  mother,  in 
fitf-serenth  share  each.  On  the  second  point,  the  direction  is  not  to  maintain  the 
ckildiea  during  their  minorities ;  but  the  whole  of  the  income  during  the  life 
(i^tltf  mother  is  to  be  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  and,  thei^ore,  the 
*^^*truction  which  should  be  put  upon  such  a  clause,  if  the  question  arose, 
^^  be,  that  any  child  who  is  at  any  time  in  a  condition  to  require  main- 
'<«t!afice,  should  be  entitled  to  be  maintained  by  the  mother. — {Berry  v.  Bryant^ 
-LJ.,Ch.327.) 

.  P20BATE. — In  an  interest  suit,  instituted  by  the  Queen^s  Proctor,  who  alleged 
l^^t  H.  £.,  the  deceased,  died  a  widow,  without  lawful  issue,  intestate,  and  a 
Retard,  the  defendant,  who  claimed  as  nephew  of  the  deceasedj)leaded  that 
^'  £•  was  not  a  bastard ;  that  she  was  the  legitimate  child  of  S.  W.  and  Mary, 
Y^e;  that  S.  W.  and  Mary,  his  wife,  had  one  other  lawful  child,  of  whom 
^defendant  was  the  kwful  child.  It  was  held,  that  the  plea  was  sufficient, 
^  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  the  de- 
^2*ia  parents  should  be  alleged. — {Her  Majesty* s  Procurator-General  v. 
'^*^^«wu,3lL.  J.,  Pr.  &M.  90.) 

^^^njLiTT  OF  Marriage.— ^A.  married  B.  in  1834.  In  October  1838  she  left  him, 
%uig  that  he  was  impotent,  and  that  he  himself  had  in  many  conversations 
'^Ued  the  fact.  In  liovember  1838,  and  from  that  time  till  1854,  she  had 
^  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  maintaining  herself  all  this  time  by  her  own 
'^.  Suits  were  l^en  instituted  against  her  husband  for  her  debts ;  he  then 
"^  her  an  allowance,  which  he  continued  till  October  1858,  when  he  proposed 
^'odoceiton  account  of  his  altered  circmnstances.'  In  November  1858  this 
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suit  was  instituted.  It  was  held,  that  though  delay  was  not  an  absolute  kr 
to  such  a  suit,  it  was  a  reason  for  requiring  the  strictest  evidence  of  the  cou:- 
plaint ;  and  the  Lords  agreeing  with  the  Court  below  that  such  cTidenoe  b*! 
not  been  given,  affirmed  the  decree  of  that  Court  by  which  the  suit  had  be^i 
dismissed.— (£?.  v.  C.  (House  oif  Lords),  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  &  M.  103.) 

Thellusson  Act. — Testator  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  trustees  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  interest  to  be  accumulated  during  the  life  of  A.  B.,  upon  vit".- 
death  the  capital  and  the  accumulations  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  ben^it 
of  the  wife  of  A.  6.  and  her  younger  children  ;  and  it  was  held,  that  this « 35 
not  a  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  raising  portions -for  younger  children  vitlL 
the  exception  of  the  second  section  of  the  -ThellusBon  Act.  Kindersley,  V.  C. 
My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  word  *  portion,'  a  general  de&utiou  A 
which  no  judge  has  ventured  to  give.  The  legal  meaning  diJffers  from  the  g^r^* 
ral  one,  and  signifies  in  the  case  of  a  family  settlement  something  which  id  pfc-* 
vided  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  children;  those  are  ca&d  'portiots' 
because  a  portion  or  part  is  taken  of  the  estate,  although  coming  to  be  usei  in 
such  a  way  that  does  not  prevent  its  embracing  the  case  of  a  proviuon  f  t 
*  raising  portions.'  ....  In  this  case  there  is,  in  fact,  no  prori^on  for 
raising  portions  for  younger  children.  If  it  were  necessary  to  decide  wheibtr 
this  was  a  legacy  or  a  gift  of  residue,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  residue  beyiQJ 
all  question.  But  it  does  not  turn  on  that.  It  is  merely  a  gift  of  residue  for  tii 
benefit  of  Mrs  Lockwood  and  her  children,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
vision for  raising  portions  for  children. — {Watt  v.  Wood,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  338). 

"Wife's  Eguitv  to  a  Settlement. — A  married  woman  became  entitled  to  s 
legacy  of  L.200,  and  applied  for  a  settlement.  The  Court,  in  consideration  J 
the  husband  having  already  spent  some  portion  of  the  wife's  property,  ami  n-* 
living  apart  from  her,  and  being  unable  to  support  her  and  her  chiMrta. 
directed  that  the  whole  amount  should  be  settled  on  the  wife  and  her  cfaiidr^a. 
Kindersley,  Y.  C. :  Usually,  where  there  is  a  husband  and  wife  and  chiliiva, 
and  a  sum  of  money  belongs  to  the  wife,  the  Court  will  settle  one  moietv  3 
her,  giving  the  other  half  to  the  husband.  This,  however,  is  not  considered  If 
the  Court  as  a  rule  which  binds  it,  but  as  a  reasonable  proposition,  under  culi- 
nary circumstances,  it  being  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  applicable  to  er^ 
case  ;  where,  however,  there  are  special  facts,  they  are  taken  into  considentic-D- 
One  question  is,  if  the  husband  and  wife  and  children  live  together,  a^i 
whether  he  maintains  them  ?  Another,  and  a  peculiar  one,  is,  where  monct  i< 
given  to  the  wife,  the  husband  being  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent^  the  Cottrt  ccc- 
siders  the  assignee  as  standing  in  his  shoes,  and  having  a  right  to  be  considtrrol, 
and  it  will  give  a  portion  to  such  assignee.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  wbetbi: 
under  ^e  circumstances  a  moiety  only  should  be  settled,  or  what  other  porti^^ ' 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  authorities,  that  the  whole  should  be  settled  on  Mjsj 
Morle  and  her  children.— (/n  re  Merrimaii's  Trusty  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  367.) 

Patent. — Notice  of  objections  to  the  sealing  a  patent  were  filed  and  after- 
wards withdrawn.  The  costs  of  the  objections,  ind  of  the  petition  rendere^i 
necessary  by  them,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  objector. — (/«  re  Coblr/s\ 
Pa^eni,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  833.) 

Administration. — ^A.  died  intestate,  leaving  B.,  a  private  soldier,  stationed  m 
the  East  Indies,  the  sole  person  entitled  to  his  personal  estate.  Upon  A.  s 
death  certain  of  his  personal  property -was  sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds  of  th.' 
sale  remaining  in  the  hands  01  the  auctioneers.  B.  wrote  to'C,  stating  that  U' 
should  not  return  to  England  for  three  ytears,  and  directing  C.  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  lodging  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the  Bank  of  Eoglaoil 
with  the  exoeption  of  L.IO,  which  he  wished  to  be  transmitted  to  him.  Ibj 
Court,  under  the  73d  section  of  the  Probate  Act,  granted  administratioD  to 
C,  for  the  benefit  of  B.,  limited  to  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  sale^  an  J 
paying  it,  with  the  exception  <A  the  L.IO,  into  the  Bank  of  England— (/n  ^^'^ 
goods  0/ Drink-water,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  93.) 
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STATUTE  LAW  CONSOLIDATION. 

^E  have  until  now  refrained  firom  entering  npon  the  discussion 
'^  a  subject  that  has  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
Siglish  law  reformers.  We  have  avoided  the  subject  from  a  convic- 
^^Q  that  no  progress  could  be  made  in  the  direction  of  codification 
^^rding  to  the  plan  marked  out  by  the  Statute  Law  Commission ; 
^d  because  we  believed  that  until  the  Legislature,  or  those  responsible 
(:f  the  measures  submitted  to  it,  had  come  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
tbe  SQggestions  of  journalists  were  not  likely  to  be  read  with  atten- 
tion, or  to  be  introduced  into  practice.  It  is  evident  that  the  public 
^ve  already  lost  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  which  have 
^  held  out  for  so  many  years,  of  a  comprehensive  codification  of 
tite  statute  law.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  practical  statutes  accumu- 
Istes  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio ;  while  judgeis  and  counsel  are  more 
^ever  embarrassed  and  confounded  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
^th  certainty  what  is,  or  is  not,  matter  of  subsisting  legislative 
«iactment. 

The  question  which  most  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
<^  the  practising  lawyer  is,  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to 
<^<)>)solidate  the  statute  law  in  its  more  practical  branches  ?  While 
^teur  oodifiers  are  employed,  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  or  two 
^r  annum,  in  firaming  registers  that  are  never  consulted,  as  a  pre- 
V^^^Uxj  training  for  the  preparation  of  a  code  which  Parliament 
^ill  nerer  pass,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  call  upon  the  go- 
^nimental  departments  to  do  their  part  to  assist  the  practitioner  in 
tbe  stady  of  those  enactments  which  he  requires  to  collate  and  com- 
p^  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  profession ;  but  which,  unfortu- 
^ly  ibr  him,  are  scattered  through  a  variety  of  statutes  of  difierent 
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years — original,  amending,  repealing,  and  re-enacting,  in  every  form 
of  combination  which  hazard  or  caprice  could  hare  dictated. 

We  believe  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  careful  digests  of  particular 
branches  of  the  statute  law,  periodically  revised,  to  put  the  public  in 
possession  of  the  actual  enactments  of  the  law  which  they  are  bonndto 
obey,  and  also  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  professional  jurist  We 
believe  also  that  the  periodical  publication  of  an  expurgated  and  in- 
dexed edition  of  the  statute-book  by  parliamentary  authority  would  U 
a  boon  to  the  public,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  lawyers,  who  are 
often  compelled  to  lose  much  time  in  searching  the  volumes  of  the 
existing  editions  for  statutes,  the  exact  reference  to  which  b  uot 
known.  But  we  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  practicability  of  any  ex- 
haustive or  complete  system  of  codification  ;  and  we  are  unable  to 
discover  the  advantages  attending  such  a  codification,  supposing  thst 
it  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  a  complete  and  systematic  consolidation  of  the  statute-book,  it 
is  implied  that  repealed  clauses  and  parts  of  statutes,  as  well  as 
statutes  entirely  repealed,  should  be  expunged.  Under  such  t 
system  of  revision,  the  retention  of  the  chronological  arrangement 
becomes  impracticable ;  as  it  would  be  neither  useful,  safe^  Bor 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  official  edition  to  have  isolated 
clauses  of  unrepealed  Acts  standing  interspersed  among  other  en* 
actments  to  which  they  had  no  relation.  Acccnxlingly,  all  the 
schemes  of  codification  that  have  been  proposed  start  with  the 
assumption  that  the  existing  statute-book  is  to  be  entirely  abro- 
gated, and  its  subsisting  provisions  re-enacted,  after  being  classificil 
according  to  the  subject-matter  and  digested.  This  would  be  a 
work  of  enormous  labour ;  and,  after  all,  mistakes  would  be  made 
which  might  seriously  affect  property. 

But  suppose  the  work  to  be  efiiciently  performed ;  and  that,  in 
lieu  of  the  statutes  at  large  in  fifty  volumes,  we  obtain  the  British 
Pandects  in  three.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  editions  ?  Make 
a  bonfire  of  them,  suggests  the  unreflecting  reader.  Keep  them  on 
the  shelves,  say  we,  and  consult  them  oftener  than  before.  In  tlie 
first  place,  all  statutes  regulating  the  titles  to  heritable  or  moveable 
property  must  continue  to  possess  a  latent  vitality,  with  regard  to 
transactions  effected  during  their  subsistence;  for,  obviously, the 
validity  of  a  title,  or  a  question  as  to  priority  of  possession,  or  of  dili- 
gence, would  fall  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
law  as  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.    Again^  all  the  existing  de- 
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cifiions  npon  the  statute  law  bear  reference,  of  coarse,  to  the  statute- 
book  in  its  present  form.  A  reference  to  the  original  edition 
ft'oald  therefore  be  essential,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  language  of  the  original  statute  with  that  of  the  provision  of 
the  code,  for  the  illustration  of  which  the  decision  was  to  be  cited. 
But,  farther,  experience  has  shown  that  the  consolidation  of  any 
important  branch  of  the  law  is  attended  with  the  result  of  raising  a 
Dumber  of  points  for  decision,  upon  the  construction  of  the  consoli- 
dation statute.  The  same  result  would  ensue,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  from  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive  code.  On  eveiy 
question  open  to  controversy,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  statute- 
book  would  be  appealed  to ;  and  however  carefully  the  original 
words  were  conserved,  there  would  be  something  in  the  combination 
ind  arrangement  of  the  clauses,  or  in  the  verbal  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  a  transposition  of  clauses,  which  would  leave  room  for 
dubiety:  For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  codification  of  the 
ttatute  law  would  not  immediately,  or  for  a  considerable  time,  have 
the  effect  of  obTiating  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to  the  statutes  at 
hrge;  while  the  step  would  certainly  be  prolific  in  litigation,  and  in 
the  uncertainty  which  is  the  parent  of  litigation. 

Long  before  custom  had  settled  the  interpretation  of  the  new  code^ 
>nd  the  statute-book  had  fallen  into  disuse,  new  enactments  would 
have  accumulated  to  an  extent  probably  exceeding  the  bulk  of  the 
code  itself,  and  a  new  process  of  codification  would  have  to  be  gone 
through.  That  this  result  is  certain,  will  appear,  when  it  is  coh- 
ridered  that  the  octavo  edition  of  the  statutes,  commencing  in  1831, 
is  abeady  m(»re  voluminous  than  the  condensed  edition  of  all  the 
statutes  prior  to  that  date.  A  new  expurgated  edition  would,  in  all 
probability,  bring  the  results  of  the  last  thirty  years'  legislation  into 
the  compass  of  three  or  fi^ur  volumes ;  and  this  is  what  is  chiefly  to 
he  desired  at  present.  The  editors  of  the  quarto  editions  have  purged 
the  older  volumes  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lumber ;  and  for  the 
f^t,  it  is  to  the  modem  volumes  that  the  practical  lawyer  has  most 
frequent  occasion  to  resort.  There  lie  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which 
l^emust  contrive  to  avoid ;  there,  among  the  chaos  of  amending  and 
^pealing  statutes,  where  he  may  suppose  the  ideal  of  the  glorious 
tmcertmty  of  the  law  to  have  its  most  appropriate  resting-place. 

Codification,  in  short,  is  a  dream ;  a  fiiir  and  plausible  illusion ; 
adapted,  p^haps,  to  grace  the  page  of  a  doctrinaire  exponent  of 
jorisprodence,  but  quite  unsuited  to  the  constittttiou  of  a  progressive 
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nation.  Codification  is  but  another  name  for  finality :  Brituih  law, 
happily  for  the  people,  is  identified  with  progress.  A  code,  to  fM 
the  conditions  of  its  existence^  mnst  be  permanent.  Once  admit  the 
element  of  change,  and  the  unity,  the  completeness,  the  certainty, 
which  are  at  once  the  prime  advantages  and  the  essential  character* 
istics  of  a  code,  disappear.  But  if  such  changes  are  to  follow  iffitb 
the  rapidity  that  has  characterized  our  recent  advances  in  jarispro- 
dence  and  commercial  polity,  not  only  is  the  utility  of  the  code 
destroyed,  but  its  very  substance  becomes  in  a  few  years  so  com- 
pletely disintegrated,  that  a  new  process  of  codification  is  rendeied 
necessary,  with  all  the  attendant  inconveniences  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  exhibit. 

All  the  attainable  advantages  of  codification  might,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  procured  by  means  of  a  periodical  expurgation  of  tiie 
statute-book,  in  conjunction  with  departmental  consolidation.  Oor 
proposition  may  be  most  conveniently  illustrated  by  pointing  out 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  sense,  with  the  legislation  of  our 
own  times  afiecting  Scotland.  But  before  entering  upon  the  p^a^ 
tical  suggestions  which  we  have  in  view,  and  which  may  be  explained 
very  briefly,  let  us  glance  at  what  has  been  already  done  or  attempted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Statute  Law  Commission,  and  by  those 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that 
body  since  the  expiration  of  its  powers.  The  whole  of  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  mechanism  put  in  operation  by  that  body,  as  prepara- 
tory to  a  general  codification,  we  regard  as  so  much  money  and 
labour  thrown  away ;  but  incidentally,  some  good  work  has  been 
done  in  the  nature  of  partial  consolidation  and  excision. 

The  most  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mission was  unquestionably  the  preparation  of  the  Begister  of  the 
Statutes.  This  Register  has  been  carried  back  to  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy* 
Four  barristers  were  employed  in  its  preparation — for  we  do  not 
know  what  length  of  time — at  the  cost  of  L.500  per  annum  each; 
and  if  their  whole  time  was  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  irksome 
and  unprofitable  task,  they  were  certainly  not  overpaid.  It  is  tme, 
the  labour  was  clerk-work  of  the  most  mechanical  description ;  bat  if 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  we  suppose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  professional  gentlemen  acting  under  a  sense 
of  professional  responsibility.  The  only  fiiult  we  have  to  Snd 
with  the  Begister  is,  that  it  is  useless — as  the  reader  will  perceive 
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vben  we  have  stated  the  nature  of  the  informatioxi  which  it  con- 
veyis. 

The  references  to  the  statutes  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
00  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  leaves  of  two  folio  volumes,  of  which 
the  Begister  consists.  The  information  which  the  Begister  professes 
to  giye  is  set  out  in  a  tabular  fonn^  occupying  nine  columns.  The 
hi  oolnmn  shows  the  chapter ;  the  second,  the  subject-matter ;  the 
tliird,  the  class ;  the  fourth,  the  section  afiecting  or  referring  to  the 
Acts  noted  in  the  next  column ;  the  fifth,  prior  Acts  affected  or  re- 
imi  to  by  the  restored  Act ;  the  sixth,  subsequent  Acts,  by  which 
^  roistered  Act  is  affected  or  referred  to ;  and  the  blank  spaces, 
then  filled,  show — ^the  seventh,  where  the  registered  Act  is  expired 
ff  spent ;  the  eighth,  duration  of  the  registered  Act,  where  temporary 
ad  nnexpired ;  the  ninth,  remarks.  The  third  column,  which  dis- 
tiogaisbes  the  class  of  the  registered  Act,  refers  to  one  of  thirteen 
oasses  into  which  the  Acts  are  separated  for  the  purpose  of  the  He* 
pster.  The  classes  are — 1.  Armed  forces ;  2.  Revenue;  3.  Finance ; 
i United  Eangdom;  5.  Great  Britain;  6.  England  and  Ireland; 
T.England ;  8.  Scotland ;  9.  Ireland ;  10.  Local  and  Special  Acts, 
nbdivided  into,  a.  Crown  Lands ;  6,  <;,  e^  parts  of,  or  institutions,  or 
Mies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively;  «.  miscel- 
laneoQs,  not  falling  under  the  other  subdivisions ;  11.  Colonies ;  12. 
East  Lidies ;  and  13.  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  I 

At  a  glance,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  columns  which  can  be 
ssrriceable  to  the  consoUdator  are  those  which  specify  the  prior  Acts 
^hieh  the  statute  in  hand  purports  to  repeal  or  modify ;  and  the 
fubfieqiient  Acts  by  which  it  is  in  its  turn  repealed  or  modified. 
^  rest  is  ^  leather  and  prunella.'  Nay  more,  of  the  two  columns 
^h  we  have  by  courtesy  termed  useful,  one  is  unnecessary ;  for 
^  torning  to  the  statute  itself,  as  printed  by  the  Queen's  printers, 
in  the  margin,  opposite  to  the  preamble,  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
pfevioos  statutes  affected  or  repealed.  All  that  was  requisite  to  in- 
^^  a  correct  list  of  subsequent  repealing  or  modifying  statutes  was 
^  employ  a  derk  to  go  over  the  marginal  notes  at  the  commence- 
Qent  of  each  statute  seriatim,  and  make  the  requisite  cross  entries 
in  the  margin  of  each  of  the  statutes  there  referred  to.  Such  cross 
Terences  will  be  found  in  the  best  editions  of  the  statutes  at  large, 
iff  the  period  embraced  in  those  editions.  In  any  new  edition  of 
^  statute-book  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  bring  down  the 
'^^^iBnoes  to  the  present  time.    Such  references,  when  given  in  the 
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mai^In  of  the  statute  itself,  are  extremely  useM  for  pnrpoaes  of  i^ 
ference ;  but  their  utility  is  much  impaired  when  they  have  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  separate  register. 

To  the  consolidator,  the  information  given  by  the  Be^^ster  is  so 
miserably  inadequate,  that  he  can  make  no  use  of  it  whatever.  ^Ve 
speak  from  experience.  When  engaged  in  preparing  an  edidoD  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  Court  of  Session  Procedure  last  year,  the 
writer  of  this  article  procured  a  copy  of  the  Begister,  thinking  that 
it  might  at  least  be  serviceable  to  the  extent  of  enabling  him  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  list  of  all  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject  On 
applying  a  simple  test,  the  Begister  was  found  to  be  inadequate; 
and,  like  a  hack  that  has  broken  down  at  the  first  fences  it  vas 
forthwith  discarded.  It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  in  the  practical 
work  of  consolidation,  which  consists  in  comparing  section  with  tio 
tiorif  and  not  merely  statute  with  statute,  the  Register  is  not  cat 
culated  to  be  of  any  assistance.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  the 
separate  parts  of  statutes.  This  simple  consideration,  had  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners,  ougbj 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  absolute  inutility  of  their  eij 
pensive  hobby. 

The  next  achievement  of  the  Commission  is  the  statute  24  & 
25  Vict.,  cap.  100,  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act.  This  Act  recite^ 
that  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  the  statute  law^  and  particaj 
larly  to  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  statutes  comprising  onl^ 
enactments  which  are  in  force,  it  is  expedient  that  divers  Acts  aoii 
parts  of  Acts  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force  otherwise  than  bi 
express  and  specific  repeal,  should  now  be  repealed.  Then  fdlovj 
the  repealing  clause ;  and  a  schedule  of  32  pages,  consisting  of  ^ 
list  of  statutes  thereby  repealed,  commencing  with  11  Geo.  lU-J 
cap.  32,  and  ending  with  16  &  17  Vict.,  cap.  125.  The  greal 
proportion  of  the  statutes  embraced  in  this  list  are  such  as,  from 
their  titles,  were  obviously  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  list  does 
not  include  the  annual  Mutiny  and  Appropriation  Acts ;  and  «^ 
are  curious  to  know  upon  what  principle  these  important  and  neces- 
sary Acts  have  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  statutes  requiring  to  i^ 
formally  repealed,  seeing  that  they  answer  the  description  of  Acts 
which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force  otherwise  than  by  express  ana 
specific  repeal.  Be  that  bs  it  may,  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act 
is  obviously  of  no  use  whatever,  except  as  a  means  of  giving  tbe 
imprimatur  of  the  Legislature  to  the  proposed  expurgated  edition  oi 
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tbe  statateSy  which  was  in  nubUma  when  the  bill  in  question  was  in« 
trodaced,  and  of  which  the  public  have  heard  nothing  during  the 
y?ar  and  a  half  that  has  since  intervened. 

In  the  same  session  of  Parliament  the  Criminal  Law  Consolida* 
t!oa  b3l3  receiTed  the  royal  assent.  These  bills  were  understood  to 
We  ban  prepared  and  revised  with  great  care ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  no  complaints  as  to  their  working.  One  hundred  and  five  sta- 
tutes having  been  previously  swept  away  by  the  Criminal  Statutes 
fiepeal  Act,  their  substance  has  been  embodied  in  five  statutes, 
Wbg  respectively  with  larceny,  injury  to  property,  forgery,  coin- 
ing; and  ofiences  against  the  person.  As  a  usefiil  measure  of  prac- 
tical consolidation,  the  preparation  of  these  Acts  is  deserving  of  high 
P^;  though,  after  all,  120  pages  of  legislation  is  but  a  poor 
i^om  for  the  time,  money,  and  anxiety  that  have  been  expended 
ifsaccessive  Governments  and  Boards  upon  the  question  of  statute 
liT  consolidation. 

For  the  future,  we  trust  that  the  two  matters  of  expurgation  and 
wnsolidation  will  be  kept  distinct,  and  that  they  will  be  prosecuted 
io  the  systematic  and  orderly  way  that  befits  the  importance  of  the 
object  As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  desirable  that  at  regular  inter- 
^  say  every  15  or  20  years,  the  Queen's  printers  should  be 
iQ3tnicted  to  publish  a  new  and  portable  edition  of  the  statutes  at 
i^ge,  in  which  those  statutes  that  have  been  repealed,  or  that  hav^ 
expired,  should  be  represented  by  their  titles  only,  with  a  reference 
^  the  margin  to  the  repealing  statute,  or  to  the  date  at  which  the 
tatnte  ceased  to  be  in  operation.  Those  statutes  which  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  in  operation  should  be  printed  in  extenaoy  with 
otrginal  references  to  other  statutes,  prior  and  subsequent,  which 
(ill  to  be  construed  along  with  the  Act  in  question.  The  editor 
Aould,  of  coarse,  be  a  lawyer  of  experience,  responsible  to  Govern- 
^nt  for  the  accurate  performance  of  the  important  duty  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Copies  should  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which 
%  are  printed,  so  as  to  put  the  statutes  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  leach  of  every  subject  desirous  of  making  himself  acquainted 
^h  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

Independently  of  this  periodical  revision,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
^ery  department  of  Government,  as  occasion  offers,  to  collect  the 
^  leaves  of  legislation  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  depart- 
t^t,  and  tO'  incorporate  the  whole  into  a  well-digested  Consolida- 
ticm  Act    Special  attention  ought,  of  course,  to  be  given  to  this 
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duty  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  a  xwiw 
official  edition  of  the  statutes,  in  order  that  the  public  may  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  the  simplification  of  the  law,  and  that  the  edition  maj 
be  cleared  as  far  as  'possible  from  the  incumbrance  of  .obsolete 
enactments.  These  simple  requisites  seem  to  comprehend  all  thtts 
practicable,  and  all  that  the  practitioner  need  desire  in  the  shape  of 
codification. 

We  regret  to  observe  that^  as  regards  that  portion  of  the  statute 
law  which  is  specially  applicable  to  Scotland,  no  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  work  of  consolidation.  Through  neglect  of  this  neces- 
sary and  merely  mechanical  task,  the  public  have  been  unable  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  legislative  refonns 
that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  fifleen  years ;  while  to  the 
profession  the  risk  of  error,  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  a  varietr 
of  statutes  on  eveiy  point  of  practice,  has  been  vexy  great.  In  tie 
last  year  of  the  sitting  of  the  Statute  Law  Commission,  the  subject 
of  Scotch  legislation  was  considered ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  that  body,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  had  arranged  to  put 
this  part  of  the  work  into  competent  hands.  We  are  not  aware  that 
anything  has  yet  been  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  to  the 
public  on  that  occasion.  Yet  in  many  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  our  law  the  statute-book  is  chaos.  The  criminai 
statute  law  is  virtually  a  sealed  book  to  the  profession.  A  private 
print  of  the  collected  criminal  statutes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
Office,  and  copies  are  furnished  to  the  public  prosecutors ;  but  the 
means  of  access  to  this  information  are  wanting  to  those  entrosted 
with  the  defence  of  criminal  cases.  A  digest  of  these  statutes  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  work  of  much  labour,  but  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  hands  competent  to  perform  the  task ;  and  the  cost 
would  be  but  a  feather's  weight  in  the  expenditure  for  the  admini- 
stration of  criminal  justice.  The  consolidation  of  the  criminal  sta- 
tutes would  be  highly  appreciated  by  men  of  all  classes  and  parties. 
Its  accomplishment  would  be  a  source  of  just  pride  and  sati^ction 
to  the  legislator  by  whom  it  was  undertaken  in  afler  years,  when 
political  contests  and  party  triumphs  had  lost  their  interest 

Another  example  presents  itself  in  the  statutes  regulating  civil 
procedure.  Of  these,  no  less  than  one  hundred  bearing  upon  the 
practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  have  been  collected  in  a  recent 
edition ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a  vast  number  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Sheriff;  Justice  of  Peace,  and  other 
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inferior  Courts.  Besides  the  two  great  mines,  or  rather  rubbish 
heaps,  of  unconsolidated  material  which  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  other  departments  of  legislation,  lying  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass, which  might  be  greatly  simplified  and  imiproved  by  the  labours 
of  a  skilful  consolidator.  The  conveyancing  and  entail  statutes 
inelnde  something  like  twenty  separate  acts  of  legislation.  A  clerk 
cannot  draw  the  simplest  conveyance,  unless  he  trusts  to  memory, 
without  consulting  the  schedules  of  three  or  four  different  statutes ; 
and  in  the  completion  of  a  title,  every  one  of  the  conveyancing  Acts 
may  happen  to  be  consulted. 

We  shall  mention  one  other  subject  only,  though  it  would  not  be 
difBcnlt  to  point  to  other  branches  equally  in  need  of  revision.  The 
retristration  of  voters  depends  upon  the  construction  of  four  different 
Acts  of  Parliament,  each  designed  to  introduce  a  new  system, 
superseding,  though  not  expressly  repealing,  much  of  what  was 
contained  in  previous  enactments.  There  are  the  Reform  Act,  the 
Lands  Valuation  Act  with  its  amendments,  the  Burgh  Registration 
Act,  and  the  County  Registration  Act.  The  machinery  of  the  last 
two  is  not  uniform.  For  example,  the  Burgh  Registration  Act 
continues  the  old  form  of  appeal  from  one  Sheriff's  judicature  to  a 
court  of  three ;  while,  by  the  County  Act,  power  is  given  to  appeal 
to  the  Senior  Lord  Ordinary  sitting  along  with  the  Lord  Ordinary 
in  Exchequer.  At  the  present  moment  Lord  Ardmillan,  the  Senior 
liord  Ordinary,  is  also  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer ;  and  it  is 
^ubtful  whether  the  right  of  appeal  exists  at  all.  That,  it  may  be 
^d,  is  accidental ;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  the 
iipglect  to  provide  for  so  obvious  a  contingency  is  a  proof  of  negli- 
gence in  the  preparation  of  this  statute.  But,  however  that  may 
^  the  whole  law  of  registration  needs  revision ;  nor  can  we  con* 
^Te  of  any  objection  to  the  consolidation  of  the  mass  of  conflicting 
enactments,  unless  it  be  that  their  retention  in  their  present  form 
may  give  additional  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  of  appeal 
^hich  is  so  ingeniously  made  dependent  on  the  accidental  separa- 
tion of  these  two  degrees  of  judicial  rank,  which  are  at  present  com- 
limed  in  the  person  of  Lord  Ardmillan. 
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The  public  attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  a  decinon  of  tk 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  whereby  it  has  been  fouDd  that  a  partr 
convicted  may  not  only  complain  that  a  criminal  conviction  is  too 
severe  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  magistrate,  but  that  he  has  equal 
right  to  complain  that  a  conviction  is  too  lenient,  and  within  the  -i 
powers  of  the  convicting  magistrate.    In  either  case,  it  is  now  held 
to  be  Scotch  law  that  the  convicted  can  complain ;  and  that  the  con- 
viction, in  the  one  case  because  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  ma^s- 
trate,  and  in  the  other  case  because  it  is  less  than  his  power,  must  ] 
be  quashed,  and  the  convicted  person  set  free  from  all  punishment  < 
whatever.    Nay,  it  may  follow  that  he  should  have  damages,  b^  ■ 
cause  of  an  illegal  conviction.    The  case  is  shortly  reported  m  tlie 
last  number  of  the  Journal,  p.  440,  30th  June,  Ferguson  v.  Thorn; 
also  34  Jurist,  587. 

The  uninitiated  public  are  apt  to  startle  at  the  notion  of  a  culprit 
successfrdly  complaining  that  he  has  not  had  the  full  complement  of 
punishment,  and  because  he  has  not  got  that,  escaping  with  none 
at  all.  It  is  quite  open  to  understanding  that,  on  the  one  hand,  where 
an  offender  has  received  sentence  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  lav 
sanctioned,  he  has  title  and  interest  to  complain ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  magistrate  had  imposed  less  than  the  allotted 
amount,  the  prosecutors  could  appeal  for  an  ampler  measure  of  justice 
But  this  is  the  first  case  on  record  where  the  offender  made  it  his 
complaint  that  his  punishment  was  not  adequate,  according  to  the 
legal  standard. 

If  the  principle  be  sound,  it  can  be  best  tested  by  being  poshed 
to  extremes.  If  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  whidi  omitted  hard 
labour  is  no  sentence  at  all,  then  the  same  must  be  held  with  r^ard 
to  sentences  of  imprisonment  or  pecuniary  penalty.  The  culprit 
who,  by  error  or  leniency,  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, where  the  statute  law  had  written  down  twelve  months, 
is  entitled  to  complain  and  to  be  set  at  liberty,  not  because  he  is 
innocent,  but  because  he  was  not  adequately  sentenced  for  his  guilt* 
The  person  who  is  fined  L.IO  instead  of  L.lOO,  on  the  like  showing* 
is  firee  from  all  penalty.  In  like  manner,  where  the  statute  provides 
for  transportation  or  penal  servitude,  but  simple  imprisonment  has 
been  awarded,  the  culprit  can  complain  of  such  illegal  leniency,  and 
be  set  firee  from  prison.    Nay,  frirther,  where  the  statute  consigns 
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to  the  gibbet^  but  the  judge  has  sent  the  offender  to  the  gaol,  the 
fortunate  culprit  can  complain  he  was  not  hanged,  and,  in  a  different 
form  o(  suspension  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  may  be  set  free  from 
all  punishment.  There  is  an  Irish  case  (eminently  Irish),  where  a 
jadge  at  assizes  condemned  a  murderer  to  be  hanged,  but  omitted 
to  order  his  body  to  be  dissected.  On  discovering  the  omission,  the 
unfortunate  (or  rather,  as  the  event  proved,  fortunate)  man  was 
brought  back,  and  the  sentence  amended.  This  was  held  so  glaring 
an  exercise  of  power  gfter  the  judge  was  functusy  that,  with  advice 
of  the  Crown  authorities,  the  man  received  a  free  pardon.  But  here 
there  was,  and  could  be,  no  appeal ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  had  the 
sentence  as  first  given  been  left  undisturbed,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  of  its  validity. 

The  law,  criminal  and  civil,  requires  both  title  and  interest  in  a 
litigant.  No  one  can  prosecute  in  either  Court  but  the  very  person 
injured,  and  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  redress  sought.  So  no 
one  can  appeal  from  a  sentence,  civil  or  criminal,  who  cannot  show 
^  interest  to  set  it  aside.  In  the  case  under  observation,  the 
pmectUor  might  have  had  a  title  and  interest  to  complain  of  the 
conviction,  because  the  full  measure  of  justice  had  not  been  meted 
to  him ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover  the  title  and  inte- 
^5t  of  the  party  on  whom  the  sword  of  justice  had  fallen  too 
softly,  to  complain  on  that  score,  and  call  it  injustice. 

In  the  former  case,  where  the  prosecutor  is  the  complainer  that 
the  magistrate  had  convicted  wkhin  the  margin  of  his  power,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  might  correct,  and  have  corrected  the  defective 
award  and  filled  in  the  full  complement  of  punishment. 

There  is  a  case  in  point,  and  which  elucidates  the  principle.  The 
justices  of  Banff,  under  the  Act  13  Geo.  UI.,  c.  54,  convicted  a 
person  for  having  in  his  possession  forty-four  birds  in  close  time.  The 
•tatutoiy  penalty  for  each  bird  is  L.5,  with  a  relative  imprisonment 
of  two  months  for  each  bird,  and  equivalent  penalty ;  the  gross  amount, 
^erefore,  was  L.220,  and  the  full  amount  of  imprisonment  seven 
years  five  months.  The  justices,  misled  by  a  prior  decision  under  a 
amilar  statute  for  the  protection  of  trees,  modified  the  penalty  to 
^s*  and  three  days'  imprisonment  for  each  bird,  or  L.ll  in  all  of 
penalty,  and  132  days  of  imprisonment.  The  prosecutor  appealed 
to  the  Justiciary,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  that  the 
justices  had  no  power  of  modification.  It  did  not  enter  into  the 
inind  of  the  Court  or  the  bar,  that  the  conviction  being  not  conform 
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\o  the  statute^  was  fundittu  void;  though  the  judgment  of  the  Conit 
proceeds  on  the  ground  that  ^  the  punishment  is  not  imposed  after 
conviction,  in  terms  of  the  statute^  The  Court  got  quit  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  imposing  a  punishment  to  an  extent  reserved  for  the  verj 
highest  grades  of  crime^  hj  requesting  the  counsel  fer  the  proseco- 
tion  to  restrict  the  complaint.  This  was  very  courteously  done,  and 
a  conviction  very  leniently  sought  only  fcr  four  birds,  or  LiO  of 
penalty,  and  eight  months  of  imprisonment.  The  Court  on  tkb 
remitted  to  the  justices  to  amend  their  convjption  accardin^y.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  in  the  case  of  FergtMon  the  form  of  procedure 
was  not  to  quash  the  conviction,  which  was  admittedly  within  the 
power  of  the  justices,  but  to  have  remitted  to  the  justices  to  gradiy 
the  convicted  party  by  adding  hard  labour  to  his  sentence. 

The  case  above  referred  to  is  that  of  Whatman  v.  OgUoUj  3  June 
1854,  1  Irvine  483. 

Suppose  that  the  respondent  in  the  case  of  WhaJtman  had  becoise 
complainer,  and  pled  that  the  statute  having  imposed  certain  fixed 
penalties,  which  amounted  in  all  to  L.220  of  money,  and  to  upwards 
of  seven  years  of  imprisonment,  but  which  the  justices  had  iUegallj 
modified,  ^  contrary  to  the  statute^  to  his  prejudice.  Th^i,  aocordiDg 
to  the  principle  recognised  in  the  recent  case  o(  Ferguson  v.  Thom^ 
the  complainer  would  be  entitled  to  have  had  the  sentence  quashed, 
and  be  liberated  &om  penalty.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  poor 
poacher  that  the  happy  idea  had  not  been  suggested  of  thua  obtaimn); 
reUef  from  all  punishment  whatever. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cases  differ,  in  that  the  one  was  a  sentence 
for  a  pecuniary  penalty,  wHh  imprisonment  to  enforce  payment, 
whilst  in  the  other  case  it  is  hard  labour  as  a  distinct  punishment 
separate  from  imprisonment.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  the  first 
case  the  difference  was  only  in  amount  of  penalty  or  extent  of  im- 
prisonment, whereas  in  the  other  case  the  matter  o£  di£ference  was 
in  the  kind  of  punishment — ^imprisonment  with,  and  imprisonment 
without,  hard  labour.  This  argument  is  much  too  subtle  for  ordinair 
minds.  The  labour  is  much  more  an  integral  part  of  the  imprison- 
ment, than  the  imprisonment  is  of  the  pecuniary  penalty.  The  ioh 
prisonment  might  be  suffered  without  the  labour,  but  the  labour 
could  not  be  endured  without  the  imprisonment.  The  imprison- 
ment was  imperative,  and  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the  statute  gives 
no  option  of  fine,  whereby  the  prison  may  be  escaped.  But  in  the 
other  case,  if  the  penalty  was  paid^  there  would  have  been  no  im- 
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prisonment.  Therefore  the  two  branches  of  the  sentences  are  dearly- 
separable.  The  lower  the  penally,  the  greater  probability  of  pay- 
ment, and  therefore  of  the  contingent  imprisonment  being  avoided. 
The  mistake  in  the  case  of  Whatman  was  therefore  much  more 
radical  than  in  that  of  Ferguson. 

In  numerous  cases  where  justices  have  added  somewhat  incom«> 
petent  to  a  soitence  otherwise  right,  the  Court  of  review  have  felt 
no  difficulty  in  separating  the  vicious  firom  the  legal  portion,  and  up- 
holding the  latter.  Thus  in  the  case  next  reported  in  our  Joumaly 
and  decided  the  same  day  as  that  of  Ferguson,  the  justices  ia 
Quarter  Sessions  affirmed  a  conviction  under  the  Day  Trespass  Act, 
adding  the  expense  of  the  unsuccessful  appeal  with  corresponding  im^ 
prisonment.  But  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  whilst  they  quashed  this 
last,  confirmed  the  first  part  of  the  conviction  and  punishment. — 
[Smaddon  v.  Speneey  30  June,  34  Jurist,  588).  Many  other  cases 
niaj  be  cited  where  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  separated  parts  of 
sentences.  If,  in  the  case  of  Ferguson,  the  justices  had  added  hard 
labour  when  the  statute  did  not  authorize  such,  the  Court  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  upheld  the  imprisonment  and  cancelled  the 
addition  of  hard  labour.  The  converse  seems  equally  sound ;  and 
the  Court,  as  in  WhatmatCa  case,  might  in  Ferguson's  appeal  have 
Qpheld  the  imprisonment,  and  remitted  to  the  justices  to  add  the 
hard  labour* 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  reasoning  on  which  the  judgment  in  > 
firguson  v.  Thom  is  based,  is  discovering  in  the  convicted  party  an 
^»imst  to  complain  by  assuming  that  the  Legislature  had  in  view 
the  offender's  good,  and  that  hard  labour  was  added  to  imprison- 
mnent for  his  special  benefit ;  in  short,  that  so  far  the  sentence  was  a 
positive  reward,  and  that,  deprived  of  this,  the  sweet  of  the  cup,  he 
was  entitled  to  eschew  the  bitter  portion  of  the  draught. 

This  reasoning  goes  very  deep  into  the  whole  philosophy  of  punish- 
nient,  and  is  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
poniahment  as  corrective,  and  monitory.  The  style  of  the  indict- 
ment is  sound : — ^  You,  A.  B.,  alias  C.  D.,  alias  E.  F.,  ought  to  be 
punithedj  that  YOU  and  all  others  may  be  deterred  from  committing 
the  like  crimes  in  all  time  coming.'  This  reasoning  is  by  no  means 
^  he  confined  to  hard  labour :  fine  and  imprisonment  are  equally 
<^<*n^tive,  and  therefore  intended  as  mudi  for  the  benefit  of  the 
culprit  as  for  society.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  subtraction  of  the 
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fall  amount  of  punishment  in  any  form  is  just  so  much  of  the  bene- 
ficial training  of  the  oflFender  withdrawn,  of  which  cruel  deprivation 
he  has  reason  to  complain.  But  unfortunately  he  does  not  get  bis 
pretended  wrong  remedied,  but  the  whole  amount  of  moral  H^ 
pline  is  withdrawn,  and  he  set  free  untrained  and  imdisciplioedto 
commit  the  offence  anew. 

The  same  argument  for  the  conyicted  party  under  the  Trespass 
Act  was  open  to  the  poacher.  He  too  could  say  that  he  had  been 
led  into  a  life  of  criminal  ways,  and  could  not  restrain  himself  or 
support  himself  by  industry;  and  therefore  to  be  detained  for  a  sbm 
period  would  do  him  no  possible  good,  but  to  be  kept  at  the  public 
expense  for  seven  years  a  pensioner  of  the  state  was  indeed  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  his  present  and  future  weal ;  and  that  he 
therefore  insisted  on  having  the  utmost  pound-weight  of  the  cov^ 
nanted  punishment,  or  none  at  all.  He  could  enlarge  on  the  great 
evils  of  short  imprisonments,  and  the  great  benefit  of  lengthy  deten- 
tions ;  and  he  could  quote  authorities  of  the  highest  order  m  &voQr 
of  his  position,  including  some  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  special  statute  under  which,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Ferguson,  the  conviction  was  obtained  and  quashed,  it  mast 
be  recollected  that  it  was  intended  as  an  Englieh  statute.  Mr  Tait, 
no  mean  authority,  expressly  stated,  in  his  work  on  the  Duties  of 
Justice  of  Peace,  that  it  did  not  apply  to  Scotland.  The  contrary 
has,  however,  since  been  held.  But  it  is  at  all  events  a  British  sta- 
tnte,  so  that  what  is  understood  by  hard  labour  at  the  time  the 
statute  became  law  in  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  kept 
in  view. 

At  the  date  of  the  statute  (1823)  prisons  were  so  many  *  Casil(^ 
of  Indolence ' — prisoners  herded  in  large  day-rooms  to  play  pitch 
and  toss,  or  other  amusements  equally  congenial  to  their  refined 
tastes.  The  loss  of  liberty  (if  licence  could  be  so  called)  was  the 
only  kind  of  restraint — hard  labour  was  the  only  real  punishment 
Therefore  at  that  period  the  reverse  of  the  reasoning  of  the  judges 
in  the  recent  case  was  the  rule.  The  imprisonment  was  rather  ut 
the  nature  of  the  reward,  and  the  hard  labour  the  real  punishment. 

In  recent  times  ^1  prisoners  are  tasked  to  work  under  the  prison 
rules,  and  this  forms  an  integral  part  of  all  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment. Every  prisoner  is  tasked  to  ten  hours*  work  every  day  bv 
the  prison  rules,  without  any  warrant  to  that  effect  in  the  sentence 
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or  conviction.  Hard  labour  is  exceptional^  and  its  application  is  the 
crank  machine.  This  is  hard  with  a  vengeance,  but  not  labour. 
It  IS  grinding  the  air.  Those  who  know  its  operation  will  never  for 
a  moment  bring  it  within  the  category  of  useful  work,  beneficial  to 
the  workman.  It  is  reserved  for  ofiPenders  of  the  lowest  grade,  and 
it  never  could  have  been  contemplated  to  reach  workmen  whose 
offences  may  be  of  the  most  venial  description,  and  generally  are 
rather  of  a  civil  than  a  criminal  character — such  as  brief  absence 
from  service,  or  trivial  misconduct  in  the  performance  of  ordinary 
duty. 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  class  of  persons  who  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  were  all  of  the  male  sex— ordinary 
workmen — stout,  hale,  and  sturdy,  to  whom  work  would  be  a  boon. 
But  on  looking  at  the  statute-book  it  will  be  found,  after  embracing 
a  lengthy  and  most  ludicrous  enumeration  of  trades,  amongst  which 
is  the  comprehensive  term  of  *  handycraftsman^  it  finishes  with  the 
all-absorbing  term  *or  any  other  person!  Accordingly,  under  this 
statute  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  have  been  convicted. 
If  the  addition  of  hard  labour  is  to  be  incorporated  in  every  statu- 
toiy  sentence,  a  truant  mill  girl  or  operative  artist  may  for  many 
months  be  put  to  the  torture  of  the  crank  machine — to  emerge  from 
prison  with  fingers  incapable  of  performing  the  deUcate  operations 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

There  are  serious  doubts  on  the  policy  of  labour  being  ever  made 
»  punishment  for  crime.  That  which  is  the  prerogative  and  the 
privilege  of  man  ought  not  to  be  thus  dishonoured,  nor  ought 
^he  honest  labourer  ever  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
iJle  thief.  So  long  as  the  bodies  of  murderers  were  consigned  to 
the  anatondcal  theatre,  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  sentence,  there  was 
a  morbid  feeling  in  the  general  public  as  to  violation  of  sepulchres. 
The  graveyard  was  watched  with  fidelity,  and  often  was  the  scene 
of  deadly  contest,  whilst  medical  students  were  sunk  to  the  class 
^f  midnight  marauders.  So  soon  as  this  stigma  was  removed,  there 
^as  no  longer  the  outcry  against  the  medical  profession  as  body- 
snatchers,  and  the  table  of  the  anatomical  lecturer  never  wants 
it«  necessary  supplies.  Similar  effects  may  be  justly  supposed 
to  follow  firom  making  labour  an  object,  not  of  approbation,  but  of 
Punishment — the  denizen  of  the  prison  rather  than  the  factory. 
When  idleness  was  the  rule  of  the  prison,  hard  labour  was  intro- 
<luced  in  almost  every  statute.    But  such  was  seldom  ever  enforced, 
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and  nd  case  of  appeal  by  a  prisoner,  founded  on  the  omission,  is  to 
be  discovered  in  English  reports,  where  objections  the  most  tech- 
nical are  found  in  multitudes.  Bentham  remarked,  even  at  the 
time  he  Wrote,  ^  Sentences  of  commitment  to  hard  labour  are  as 
frequent  in  our  penal  code  as  tJte  execution  of  them  has  been  rareJ 
The  policy  of  thus  giving  a  bad  natne  to  industry,  the  parent  of 
^w^ealth  and  population,  and  setting  it  up  as  a  scarecrow  tcf  frighten 
criminals  with,  is  what  I  must  confess  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
spirit  of.    I  can  see  no  use  in  making  it  either  odious  or  infamous.' 
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THE  MASTER  OF  STAIB. 

The  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  the  general  ignorance  now- 
a-days  of  Scottish  national  history,  have  done  much  to  obliterate 
it ;  hut  at  one  time  there  was  no  name  held  in  more  universal  exe- 
cration throughout  Scotland  than  that  of  John  Dalrymple,  second 
Viscount  and  first  Earl  of  Stair.  It  is  well  worth  inquiring  how  far 
the  popular  indignation  was  just,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  extra- 
vagant. 

Dalrymple,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  James,  Viscount 
Stair  (and  as  such,  called  the  Master  of  Stair),  was  bom  in  1648, 
and  came  to  the  bar  in  1672.  He  would  appear  to  have  displayed 
at  a  very  early  period  those  qualities  as  a  lawyer  and  an  orator,  to 
which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  an  hereditary  claim.  In 
particular,  at  the  famous  trial  of  Argyle  in  1681,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  as  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  unfortunate  Earl.  About 
this  time  his  father  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  party,  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into  Holland.  Th^  Master 
remained  at  home,  but  the  Government  found  means  to  vent  their 
displeasure  against  him,  by  subjecting  him  to  repeated  fines  and 
imprisonments.  On  one  occasion  especially,  in  1684,  he  was,  as 
Forbes  relates  (prefiice  to  the  Journal,  p.  xxxvii.),  thrown  into  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  without  *  any  shadow  of  ground'  whatever. 
There  he  remained  jpor  several  months ;  and  even  when  released 
from  actual  incarceration,  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  fiirther  than 
ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  upwards  of  a  year.  To 
all  these  indignities  he  seems  to  have  sobmitted  with  die  best  grace 
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be  conldy  biding  the  time  when  the  tide  of  fortune  wonld  torn  in 
iiis  &Toiir.  Nor  had  he  very  long  to  wait,  for  in  the  beginning  of 
1687,  when  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
Loord  Advocate,  Stair  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1688  he 
sQOoeeded  Sir  James  Forbes  both  as  Lord  Jostic^Clerk  and  as  an 
Oidinaiy  Lord  of  Session.  When  the  Revolution  took  place,  Dal- 
rrmpie  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  side  which  he  should  espouse ; 
uid  so  conspicuous  a  part  did  he  take  on  behalf  of  the  new  dynasty, 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  offer  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary.  James  marked  his  sense  of  his  con- 
<iQCt  at  this  juncture,  by  making  him  one  of  the  six  persons  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  his  intended  Act  of  Indemnify 
(DougW  Peerage,  ii.  627).  Dalrymple  was  not  reappointed  to  the 
bench  after  the  Revolution ;  but  in  1690  he  again  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and  in  1691  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  in  connection  with  which  he  is  best  known.  Scotland 
was  at  this  time,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  a  most  unsettled  state.  A 
large  portion  of  the  nation, — and  that  the  most  prone  to  disturb  the 
IHiblic  peace, — was  still  well  disposed  to  the  exiled  family,  and  could 
oot  bear  to  see  a  phlegmatic  Dutchman  on  the  throne  so  lately 
occupied  by  a  race  who,  with  all  their  failings  and  vices,  had  sel- 
dom failed  to  command  a  large  share  of  personal  regard.  The 
Stnarts  had  been  kings  throughout  nearly  the  whole  known  history 
of  Scotland :  their  names  were  associated  with  all  its  renown ;  they 
had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
the  gaieties  of  the  court,  ^dth  their  people.  But  now  they  had  been 
^pplanted  by  a  foreigner,  who,  if  his  nature  permitted  him  to  love 
anything  at  aU,  would  have  preferred  a  trim  Dutch  garden,  with  its 
)>oi]geous  tulips  and  straight  canals,  to  all  those  beauties  of  nature 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  ^  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.' 
The  personal  qualities  of  our  kings  may  not  be  of  much  importance 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  Constitution,  though  even  of  that  we  are 
V  no  means  sure ;  but  their  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated  at 
a  period  when  assuredly  representative  institutions  were  on  their 
trial.  William's  character  was  such  as  to  provoke  the  very  worst 
feelings  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  Scottish  subjects. 
What  mattered  it  to  them  that  he  nourished  schemes  of  most  profotmd 
^om  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
the  restraining  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  France  and  the  crafty 

YOL.  VL— NO.  LXIX.  8BFTEKBER  1862.  d  M 
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policy  of  Rome  ?     He  never  held  court  at  Holyrood ;  and  wkt 
attention  he  could  spare  from  Europe  and  Holland  he  bestowed  on 
England^  to  the  total  neglect  of  his  northern  kingdom.   It  reqmred, 
therefore,  statesmen  of  no  mean  order,  and  no  over  gentle  nataie^  to 
cany  on  the  Bang's  government  in  Scotland.   A  statesman,  in  masy 
respects,  admirably  fitted  for  the  task,  was  found  in  the  Master  of 
Stair.    His  abilities  were  splendid,  his  knowledge  of  public  affiiin 
complete,  and  his  determination  inflexible.     He  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  only  by  high-handed  measures  that  peace  and  prospdtj 
could  be  secured.    The  work  had  to  be  done,  though  woe  it  may  be 
to  him  who  had  to  do  it.     The  surgeon  scruples  not  to  amputate  the 
diseased  limb ;  and  so  Dalrymple  scrupled  not  to  use  the  seyerest 
remedies,  even  to   the  violent  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  for  the  general  good.    Tell  the  story  of  Glencoe  as  you  will, 
it  was  a  bloody  and  a  cruel  deed ;  but  coupled  with  the  scarcely  less 
butcherly  fight  at  CuUoden,  it  did  good  service  to  Scotland.    The 
beneficial  results  which  flowed  from  these  events,  we  admit,  will 
neither  save  Stair^s  nor  Cumberland's  memory  from  reproach,  nor 
relieve  their  character  from  the  stain  which  rests  upon  it    But  in 
troublous  times  and  great  crises,  deeds  must  be  done  promptly ;  and 
we  who  live  quietly  and  critically  under  our  own  peacefrd  vines  and 
fig-trees,  should  be  careful  and  very  charitable  in  our  judgments  on 
the  men  of  action  who  do  them.     The  most  unsettled  portion  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  the  Highland  chiefs  and  their  clans.     This  arose 
partly  from  their  strong  attachment  to  the  deposed  King,  perhaps 
still  more  from  their  naturally  lawless  and  predatory  disposition. 
These  people  not  only  refiised  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
King,  but  continued  to  commit  havoc  on  the  property,  and  even  the 
persons,  of  their  more  peaceful  neighbours.     This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  Dalrymple  could  not  endure ;  and  he  therefore  procured 
a  royal  proclamation,  requiring  all  the  Highland  chiefe  to  submit  to 
the  Government  before  the  Ist  January  1692,  under  penalty  of 
being  ^  subjected  to  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.'     Before  the 
appointed  day,  all  the  chiefs  came  in,  except  McDonald  of  Glencoe; 
and  he  failed,  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  Colonel  Hill,  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  Fort  William,  had  power  to  receive  the  oath  of 
allegiance.   As  it  was,  McDonald  took  the  oath  before  the  Sheriff  of 
Argyleshire,  on  the  2d  January,  unluckily  one  day  beyond  the  precise 
period  specified  in  the  proclamation.     Having  taken  the  oath,  be  iv- 
tumed  to  his  own  gloomy  glen,  and  there  lived  unsuspiciously  among 
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his  people.  Dalrymple  used  the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  through 
the  remissness  of  old  Macdonald  (or  Maclan,  as  he  was  called),  most 
unrelentingly.  He  obtained,  under  the  sign-manual,  instructions, 
containing  at  the  close  these  portentous  and  now  memorable  words : 
^  As  for  Maclan  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  fi)r 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.' 
The  King  would  seem  to  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  Mac- 
lan's  having  come  in,  though  too  late,  else  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
have  refused  to  sign  the  instructions.  The  instructions  once  issued, 
were  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities ;  and 
under  them,  on  the  13th  February  following,  a  deed  of  treachery, 
cmelty,  and  blood  was  perpetrated,  which  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
history. 

^  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 

At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 

And  gave  the  host^s  kind  breaat  to  feel 
Meed  for  his  hospitality  I 

^  The  friendly  hearth  which  warmed  that  hand, 
At  ifidnight  arm'd  it  with  the  brand, 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 
Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry.* 

Thirty-eight  persons,  many  of  them  old  men  and  children,  were 

murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  those  who  escaped  had  to  fly  upwards 

of  twelve  miles,  among  precipices  and  torrents,  before  they  got  to 

t  place  of  safety.     Dalrymple  expressed  no  contrition  for  what  had 

happened.    On  the  contrary,  he  obviously  regarded  it  pm'ely  as  a 

piece  of  State  policy,  to  be  judged  by  considerations  of  political 

expediency,  not  by  a  reference  to  the  ten  commandments.    The 

public,  however,  judged  otherwise,  both  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere ; 

and  ultimately,  in  1695,  a  Royal  Commission,  issued  for  the  purpose 

of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  made  a  report  so  strongly  against  Dal- 

'yn^ple,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  obliged  to  retire  from 

public  a£Pairs.     Just  before  his  fall,  the  Darien  Scheme  was  in  full 

operation,  and  Dalrymple  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  King 

^  give  it  that  support,  the  want  of  which  ultimately  ruined  it,  and 

<^  so  much  life  and  property.    In  fact,  in  all  matters,  except  the 

(Glencoe  affidr,  he  appears  to  have  governed  admirably,  and  done 

much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  great  measure  of  the  Union  which 

was  carried  in  the  succeeding  reign.    In  1695  his  father  died,  and 

ne  became  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  but  so  strong  was  the  odium 

against  him,  that  he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1700.  From  that  period, 
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however,  lie  took  his  accustomed  part  in  the  conduct  of  paUic 
affairs ;  and  hj  his  great  eloquence  and  consummate  skill  in  the 
management  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he  did  more  than  any  ose 
to  advance  the  Union.  In  1703  he  was  created  Earl  of  Stair,  and 
in  1705  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Treaty  of  Union.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  measure  passed,  on  which  he  had  sp^t  so 
much  time  and  labour.  On  the  8th  January  1707,  after  hamg 
debated  with  his  usual  ability  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last, 
Article  of  the  Union,  he  ^walked  home  after  it,  and  dined  ven 
cheerfully  with  company'  (Douglas,  ii.  526).  The  same  night  be 
died. 

Of  Dalrymple's  talents,  the  following  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as 
a  truthful  estimate,  for  the  writer  was  his  bitter  enemy : — 


feithful 

that  he  was  seldom  or  never  to  be  taken  unawares.  He  was  extremelj 
and  diyertiog  companj  in  common  conrersation,  and,  setting  aside  Ins  politics. 
goodnatured.  To  these  qualificationB  was  added  that  of  eloquence,  being  &d 
great  a  master  of  it,  that  he  expressed  himself  on  all  occasions  and  subjects  vith 
so  much  life  and  rhetoric,  and  that  likewise  so  pointedly  and  copiously,  tbt 
there  was  none  in  the  Parliament  capable  to  take  up  the  cudgeb  with  him.*— 
Lockharfs  Memoirs^  p.  97. 

Upon  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  itself,  two  Terdiets  cannot  be 
passed ;  but  difierent  writers  have  pronounced  very  different  jodg- 
ments  on  the  motives  of  Stair  in  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  with  it. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  132,  133, 138) 
speaks  of  him  as  the  ^  vindictive  Secretary  of  State,'  and  says, '  The 
Secretary's  letters  to  the  military  officers,  directing  the  mode  of 
executing  the  King^s  orders,  betray  the  deep  and  savage  interest 
which  he  took  personally  in  their  tenor,  and  his  desire  that  the 

bloody  measure  should  be  as  general  as  possible He  coold 

not  suppress  his  joy  that  Glencoe  had  not  come  in  within  the  term 
prescribed,  and  expresses  his  hearty  wishes  that  others  had  followed 
the  same  course.'  Again,  ^  This  detesteble  buteheiy  excited  general 
.horror  and  disgust,  not  only  throughout  Scotland,  but  in  ibrei^ 
countries ;  and  did  King  William,  whose  orders,  signed  and  super- 
scribed by  himself,  were  the  warrant  of  the  action,  incredible  evil 
both  in  popularity  and  character.  Stair,  however,  seemed  un- 
daunted, and  had  the  infamy  to  write  to  Colonel  Hill,  while  public 
indignation  was  at  the  highest,  that  all  that  could  be  said  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  execution  was  not  so  complete  as  it  might  hare 
been.    There  was,  besides,  a  pamphlet  published  in  his  defence, 
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ofeing a  bangled  defence  of  his  conduct;  which,  indeed,  amounts 

onlj  to  this,  that  a  man  of  the  Master  of  Stair^s  high  place  and 

eoiiie&t  aodNmpIishments,  who  had  performed  such  great  services  to 

the  public,  of  which  a  laboured  account  was  given, — one  also,  who, 

it  is  particularly  insisted  on,  performed  the  duty  of  family  worship 

regularly  in  his  household,  ought  not  to  be  over-severely  questioned 

for  the  death  of  a  few  Highland  Papists,  whose  morals  were  no 

lietter  than  those  of  English  highwaymen/  The  bias  of  Sir  Walter's 

3uiul  is  easily  discernible  throughout  these  passages.  For  ourselves, 

*e  confess  to  more  sympathy  with  Lord  Macaula/s  remarks  in  his 

Qgliteenth  chapter: — 

'13ie  Master  oi  Stair  was  one  of  the  fiist  men  of  his  time,— a  jurist,  a  statea- 

ua,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator.    His  polished  manner  and  lively  con- 

Tcsation  were  the  delight  of  anstocratical  societies ;  and  none  who  met  him  in 

*e^  societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part 

i^&&7  atrocious  crime.  His  poutical  principles  were  hue,  yet  not  more  lax  than 

^  of  most  Sootch  politicians  of  that  age.    Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed 

^iam.   Those  who  most  disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where 

■a  adtemea  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was  a  goodnatured  man.    There 

fifiot  die  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  gained  a  single  pound  Scots  by  the 

^  which  has  covered  his  name  with  infamy.    He  had  no  personal  reason  to 

^  tlie  Glencoe  men  any  ill.    There  had  been  no  feud  between  them  and  his 

^>%'   His  property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was  never  seen.    Yet 

«  Wted  them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid  waste 

«>i  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered  hia  cmld  in  the  cradle.    .    .    . 

'To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  ?    This  question 

^f^sd  the  Master^s  contemporaries;  and  any  answer  which  may  now  be 

^^ed  oa^t  to  be  offered  with  difBdence.    The  most  probable  conjecture  is, 

1^^  was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  unscrupulous,  a  remorseless  zeal  for 

^  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interests  of  the  State.    This  explanation  may 

^  Umbs  who  have  not  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest 

°^  recorded  in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  lU-r^^ted  public  spirit.    We 

H]  Bee  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  country,  for  their  fa- 

^*)^  ichemflB  gI  political  and  socdal  reform,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich 

^  to  areDge  themselves.    At  a  temptation  directly  addressed  to  our  private 

^ty,  otto  our  private  animosity,  whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm. 

pi^Tirtiie  itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in 

;^  P^er,  by  yiolating  some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important 

^^^on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankmd.    He  silences  the  re- 

r'lJ^Ctt  of  conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  most  touching 

T^'^^^cles  of  miseiT,  by  repeating  to  him  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that  hia 

^^ue  noble,  ui$t  he  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good«    By 

1^^  he  oomes  altogether  to  rarget  tiie  turpitude  of  the  means  in  the  excel- 

^of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates,  without  one  internal  twinge,  acts 

'J^vouldshcfck  a  buccaneer.    .    .    . 

^^  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  a  truly  great  and  good 
?^^  pacification  and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  ac- 
judgment  of  those  who  most  hated  him,  a  man  of  larse  views,  ne  justly 
j^^t  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  Scotland  should  be  in  a  state  scarcely 
?^^  titan  New  Quipea,  that  letters  of  fire  and  sword  should,  through  a 
^^  of  Scotland,  be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and 
^^^ttempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils.  The 
^^"^^oce  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sovereignsi  the  contumacious  resist* 
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anoe  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority  of  the  Crom 
and  of  the  Court  of  Session, — their  wars,  their  robberieB,  their  fire-raiangs,  Ihsif 
practice  of  exacting  black  mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and  more  useful  tbai 
themselyeB, — ^naturally  excited  the  diBguat  and  inaignatuHi  of  an  enlig^tenedac 
politic  gownsman,  who  was,  botii  by  the  ooDstitntion  of  his  mind  and  bj  lii 
nabiifi  of  his  profession,  a  lorer  of  law  and  order.  His  object  was  no  leas  tki 
a  complete  diraolution  and  reconstruction  of  societT  in  the  Highlands, — sod 
dissolution  and  reconstruction  as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the  battle  < 
GuUoden.* 

It  is  worth  while  giving,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  sketch,  two  Tee 

different  epitaphs  written  upon  Lord  Stair, — the  first  too  compi 

mentary,  the  second  too  abusive  :^- 

'  Alace  r  He^s  gone,  Alace  I    What  shall  we  say  ? 
The  Oracle  of  Law,  the  Church's  Stay ; 
The  State's  Support,  our  Ancient  Kingdom^s  Gioiy 
Is  gone,  is  gone,  0  lamentable  story  1 
He  who  of  Lite  in  Senate  House  did  shew 
Profound  experience,  and  his  perfect  view 
Of  all  the  knotty  subjects  of  debate 
Which  so  much  puzl'd  have  our  wits  of  late. 
By  whose  sage  counsel,  and  assistance  rare, 
So  much  is  done  in  the  now  grand  Affair ; 
Of  reconcealing  these  two  jangling  States, 
Removing  stri^,  contention,  and  debates. 
Uniting  both  in  interest,  wealth,  and  peace. 
All  sorts  of  discord  must  for  ever  cease. 
And  we  the  happiest  men  on  earth  must  be. 
While  this  grcAt  patriot's  fame  shall  never  die. 
In  fine,  my  Mends,  this  noble  peer  youll  find 
Has  few  or  none  his  equals  left  behind.' 

(PampWcto— Adv.  Lib.,  A.A.A.  1-6.     No.  223.)! 

The  Other  is  firom  the  ^  Scottish  Pasquils'  (p.  69),  and  runs  tba 

^  St^,  paaeenger,  but  shed  no  tear, 
A  Pontius  Puat  lyeth  heir, 
Whose  lineage,  lyf  e,  and  final  state, 
If  yel  have  patience,  I'll  relate. 

He  mock'd  at  murthering  single  man, 
His  noble  aime  reach't  a  whole  dan. 
Lest  ought  but  hell  sould  equall's  guilt, 
Man,  wyfe,  and  baimes  blcKKl  must  be  spilt; 
Tho'  they  were  innocent,  no  mater. 
The  complement  to  a  friend  the  greatev. 
But  thes  being  crymes  below  his  station. 
He's  bravelie  since  murdered  his  natioo ; 
All  thes  being  done  by  his  advyoe, 
He  hes  ridden  post  to  gett  his  pryce. 
For  tho*  religione  allwayes  cloiUt'd  him. 
Yet  now  at  last  the  devill  hes  choak't  him. 
For  of  him  he  had  no  more  neid. 
Since  Cain  his  heir  wes  to  succ^. 
Now  passenger,  pass  on  with  spdd, 
For  seldom  lyes  the  devil  dead ; 
Make  haste,  if  thou  thy  safety  pryze. 
For  legions  haonta.  wherever  he  lyes.! 
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ON  THE  SIXTEENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS  ACT. 

The  regulating  part  of  the  section  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
'When  a  married  woman  succeeds  to  property^  or  acquires  right  to 
it  by  donation,  bequest,  or  any  other  means  than  by  the  exercise  of 
Wr  own  industry,  the  husband  or  his  creditors,  or  any  other  person 
daiming  under  or  through  him,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
noe  as  falling  under  the  jus  maritif  or  husband's  right  of  admini- 
^don,  except  on  the  condition  of  making  therefrom  a  reasonable 
fnmsion  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  wife,  if  a  claim 
^for  be  made  on  her  behalf;  and  in  the  event  of  dispute  as  to 
^  amonnt  of  the  provision  to  be  made,  the  matter  shall,  in  an 
^'^naiy  action,  be  determined  by  the  Court  of  Session  according 
b  tBe  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  with  reference  to  any  provi- 
•ons  previously  secured  in  favour  of  the  wife,  and  any  other  property 
^Dging  to  her  exempt  from  the  jus  maritV  An  exception  is  then 
introduced  by  way  of  proviso,  in  case  of  the  husband,  or  his  creditors, 
kvJDg  previously  obtained  a  title  by  possession,  or  by  the  use  of 
^gence, 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  intervention  of  the 
Coon  has  been  sought,  since  the  passing  of  this  enactment,  for  the 
Purpose  of  securing  to  a  married  woman  a  competent  settlement  out 
^  property  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  under  the  husband's 
)*9iQnt^  or  right  of  administration.  The  necessity  of  raising  an 
'^aij  action  for  tlie  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
tBttlement,  doubtless  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  applica- 
BOQof  the  equitable  rule  introduced  by  the  statute^  but  this  cir- 
^^^^Qstance  alone  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  explain  or  account  for 
'^failure  of  the  remedy;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  the  proviso 
'« which  we  have  referred  has  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  to  a 
P^t  extent  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  as  ex-* 
fresaed  in  the  operative  part  of  the  enactment.  In  the  great 
B^jority  of  cases  in  which  the  interest  of  the  family  and  the  justice 
^  the  case  demand  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  wife  out 
^  property  falling  under  the  jus  maritij  it  will  happen  that  some 
^  of  possession  or  some  execution  of  diligence  on  the  part  of 
^itors  has  intervened,  bringing  the  property  into  the  position 
^templated  in  the  proviso.  That  which  Parliament  has  dealt 
^  as  an  exception^  case,  is,  in  truth,  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception;  and  the  interest  of  the  wife  is  thus  necessarily  excluded 
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in  the  very  class  of  cases  in  which  it  was  most  necessaiy  that  it 
shonid  be  recognised. 

Still,  there  are  cases  where  the  form  of  procedure  tmdcr  con- 
sideration may  be  advantageous;  as  an  example  of  which,weisaj 
instance  the  case  of  a  hasband,  when  perfectly  solvent,  sncceedisf; 
to  property  through  his  wife,  and  desirons  of  making  an  irrevocalle 
settlement  in  her  favour  out  of  the  estate.  By  the  common  kt, 
any  settlement  he  could  make  after  marriage  would  be  rcrocaife; 
and  his  creditors  would  be  entitled  to  call  upon  him  toexeentei 
revocation  in  their  favour.  Under  the  authority  of  the  16th  cbnot 
of  the  Conjugal  Rights  Act,  a  competent  settlement  might  be  pro- 
vided to  the  wife  by  the  Court,  out  of  property  coming  from  htf 
own  relatives ;  and  this  settlement  would  be  irrevocable. 

In  England,  where  the  principle  mtroduced  by  the  Act  of  U 
year  has  been  in  operation  fcr  a  long  pieriod,  it  has  receifed  tkl 
name  of  the  doctrine  of  the  *  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement^  IntM 
hope  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  that  have  been  developi 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  aid  the  practitioner  desirous  of  t«< 
ing  the  usefulness  or  applicability  of  the  legislative  remedy  uixlil 
consideration,  the  following  brief  summary  of  these  rules  has  bea 
drawn  up : — 

In  England  the  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  husband,  or  dxM 
claiming  under  hitn,  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  wife,  ^ 
assumed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  cases  where  it  was  necesstf 
to  apply  to  that  Court  fbr  assistance  in  ord^  to  obtain  possession  i 
the  wife's  property ;  when  the  Court,  acting  on  the  maxim  that  I 
who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  refhsed  to  interfere  unless  a  pfl 
vision  were  settled  on  the  wife  in  fulfilment  of  the  husband's  M 
of  providing  for  her  (Bosmle  v.  Bmndery  1  P.  Wms.  459).  Tl 
wife's  equitable  right  arising  in  such  circumstances  was  called  h 
equity  to  a  settlement. 

The  doctrine  has  since  been  greaUy  extended.  It  is  now  coa 
potent  to  the  wife  to  assert  her  right  actively,  and  not  merely  cj 
eaceptionis  {Elibank  v.  Monlolieu,  5  Ves.  737 ;  and  see  Newenk 
V.  Pemberton,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  644).  The  wife's  equity  to  a  seltl 
ment  is  binding  not  only  on  the  husband,  but  upon  his  assignees 
bankruptcy,  or  under  a  general  trust  for  payment;  and  it  mar 
made  to  affect  legal  as  well  as  equitable  interests,  if  the  propeii 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  Chancery  suit  (Siurgis  v.  Champne; 
5  My.  &  Cr.  97,  where  all  the  previous  authorities  are  cited  fc 
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Lord  Cottenham ;  see  also  Hanson  v.  Keating^  4  Hare,  1,  decided 
hy  Sir  J.  Wigram).  A  wife  is  entitled  to  a  settlement  out  of  pro- 
perty to  which  she  becomes  entitled  before,  as  well  as  after  marriage 
{Barrow  r,  Barrowy  18  Beav.  529).  It  is  immaterial  what  the 
nature  of  the  property  may  be.  Life  interests  as  well  as  estates  in 
fee  are  subject  to  the  equity  (Sturffia  v.  Champneysy  tU  supra). 

Where  the  wife  insbts  on  her  equity,  it  is  extended  to  her  ehil* 
dren ;  and  the  Court  direct  a  reference,  or  remit  to  ascertain  what 
is  a  proper  settlement  to  be  made  upon  her  and  her  children  {Eli^ 
hank  V.  MontolieUy  vt  supra ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson^  1  J.  &  W.  472). 
But  if  the  wife  has  died  without  asserting  her  right,  the  children 
cease  to  have  any  claim  {Scriv'en  v.  Tapley,  2  Edin.  337,  the  leading 
case ;  De  la  Garde  v.  Lemprierej  6  Beav.  344,  decided  by  Lord 
Langdale).  Again,  it  is  settled  that,  at  any  time  before  the  actual 
execution  of  the  settlement,  the  wife  may  waive  her  right  to  it,  and 
thus  defeat  the  interests  of  her  children.  ^  It  is,'  said  Lord  Cotten- 
km  in  Hodgens  v.  Hodgens  (11  Bligh,  N.  S.  104),  ^  against  the 
Iinsband  that  the  Court  exercises  jurisdiction,  to  exclude  him  from 
those  rights  which  the  law  would  otherwise  give  him  ;  and  then  the 
Court  deals  with  those  rights  as  between  the  wife,  whose  property 
is  in  question,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage,  in  such  a  way  as 
nay  be  thought  for  the  interest  of  the  family.' 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Conjugal  Bights  Act,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  take  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  children  into  view.  All  that 
tbey  are  entitled  to  award,  is  a  ^  reasonable  provision  for  the  support 
<nd  msdntenance  of  the  wife.'  This  may  be  considered  to  include 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  tn/amtVta,  but  would  not  compre- 
hend provisions  to  be  afterwards  paid  to  them.  However,  if  after 
the  amount  of  the  settlement  had  been  fixed,  taking  into  view  all 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Act,  a  wish  were  expressed  by 
ilie  wife  that  the  fee  of  the  fund  should  be  settled  upon  the  children, 
^e  apprehend  that  the  Court  would  not  refiise  such  an  application  ; 
bnt,  if  it  appeared  to  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  family,  would 
give  eiSPect  to  it.  The  mode  of  settlement  most  usual  in  English 
practice  in  such  cases,  is  that  by  which  the  interest  of  the  ftmd  is 
Ri^en  to  the  wife,  to  her  own  separate  use,  and  the  capital  to  the 
diildren,  payable  in  the  case  of  sons  at  majority,  in  the  case  of 
^^ghters,  at  majority  or  marriage  {Gent  v.  HarriSf  10  Hare,  383, 

VOL.  VI.— so.  LXIX.  SEPTEMBEB  1862.  3  0 
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384;  Francis  v.  Brooking^  19  Beav.  349).  I£  there  should  be  no 
issue,  the  reversion  will  be  given  to  the  surviving  spouse  (Carter  v. 
Taggart,  1  De  G.  M^.  &  G.  286 ;  Bagskaw  v.  Winter^  5  De  G.  i 
Sira.  466). 

This  mode  of  settlement,  however,  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  the  property  consists  of  a  capital  sum.  If  the  fund  is  a  life- 
rent, a  certain  proportion  is  settled  upon  the  wife  for  her  msdnten- 
ance ;  and  there  being  no  capital,  there  is  of  course  nothing  remaio- 
ing  for  the  children. 

It  would  appear  that  a  distinction  has  been  taken,  with  reference 
to  the  rights  of  onerous  assignees,  between  the  cases,  where  the^iie 
takes  a  life  interest  alone  for  her  o^^n  benefit,  and  those  where  i  j 
fixed  sum  is  to  be  settled  upon  her  in  liferent,  and  the  fee  upon  the 
children.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  is  held  that  the  right  of  aa 
onerous  assignee  of  the  liferent  subject  is  preferable  to  that  of  tin 
wife;  in  the  latter,  the  interest  of  the  wife  and  children  forms  a 
burden  on  the  assignee's  right.  The  ground  of  the  distinctioa! 
(which  appears  to  be  rather  technical  than  substantial)  was  thai 
explained  by  Vice-Chancellor,  now  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  tba 
case  of  Todd  v.  Lister :  ^In  the  cases  where  the  wife  takes  an  ahsi- 
lute  interest,  her  right  to  a  provision  for  herself  and  her  childrei 
is  independent  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  husband ;  in  the  casi 
where  she  takes  a  life  interest  only,  her  right  to  a  provision  for  be^ 
self  arises  from  the  non-fulfilment  by  him  of  his  obligations,  and  ii 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  acts  and  conduct.  In  the  cases,  idfH 
where  the  wife  takes  an  absolute  interest,  the  purchaser  takes,  sub^ 
ject  to  the  well-known  and  settled  equity ;  but  where  the  wife  takei 
for  life  only,  the  equity  by  which  it  is  said  the  purchaser  must  \a 
bound,  may  not  exist  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  and,  depending  af 
it  does  upon  the  conduct  of  the  husband,  may  never  come  into  esk* 
ence.  And  in  this  respect  also  there  is  a  great  distinction  betweei^ 
the  particular  assignee  for  value  and  the  general  assignee ;  for  ii 
the  case  of  the  general  assignee,  the  very  bankruptcy  or  insolvenci 
on  which  his  title  is  founded,  creates  the  right  against  him.'  It  ^vCI 
be  observed  that  the  Legislature,  in  extending  the  benefit  of  the  wiiV^ 
equity  to  Scotland,  has  assimilated  her  rights,  as  against  assignees, 
to  the  rule  which  prevails  in  England  with  respect  to  life  interests. 

The  questions  of  greatest  practical  importance  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  settled,  and  the  proportion  to  be  observed  between 
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tie  wife's  provision  and  the  entire  fund.  As  to  amount,  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  settle  one-half  of  the  wife's 
property  upon  herself,  reserving  the  other  half  for  the  husband  or 
iis  creditors.  But  in  particular  circumstances  the  rule  may  be 
varied.  In  one  case,  where  a  husband  had  separated  from  his  wife, 
bring  her  nnprovided  for.  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  V.O.,  gave  her  three- 
tehs  {Corter  v.  Carter j  9  Sim.  597.  See  also  ex  parte  Pughj  1 
Drew,  202 ;  Vaughan  v.  Bitcky  1  Sim.  N.  S.  284).  By  recent  cases 
it  has  been  settled,  afler  considerable  fluctuation,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  an  adverse  decision  by  Lord  Ch.  Sugden 
[S'cjner  v.  Napier^  1  D.  &  W.  407),  that  the  Court  may  in  special 
QTcumstances  settle  the  whole  fund  on  the  wife ;  as,  for  example, 
viere  the  husband  has  already  received  large  sums  from  the  wife's 
iither,  which  have  been  applied  in  liquidation  of  debt  {Gardner  v. 
-'fmhatty  14  Sim.  575) ;  or  where  the  fund  is  of  inconsiderable 
»2otint  (in  re  KincavFe  TrustSy  16  Jur.  106)  ;  or  where  there  has 
Wn  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  husband  {Dunkley  v.  Dunhleyj 
^  De  G.  M'N.  &  G.  390 ;  in  re  Cutler^  14  Beav.  220 ;  in  re 
Ikrrmarie  Trusts^  31  L.  J.  Ch.  367). 

When  the  settlement  falls  to  be  made  in  bankruptcy,  the  C^ourt 
inquire  what  amount  of  property  the  husband  has  received  from 
^nt  to  last,  and  assign  a  provision  proportionate  to  that  amount.  It 
^y  happen  that  the  whole  residue  of  the  wife's  fortune  is  inade- 
loate  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  her ;  and  in  such  a  case  there 
^oald  be  little  justice  in  adhering  to  any  arbitrary  rule  of  apportion- 
^^t  as  between  the  family  and  the  husband's  creditors,  *  The 
'i^estion,'  said  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  *  is  in  effect, 
^^  settlement  ought  to  be  made  on  the  wife,  out  of  the  whole 
ftoperty  which  came  by  her  t  and  the  sums  that  her  iather  ad- 
vanced to  the  husband,  are  in  substance,*  though  not  in  form,  part 
tf  her  fortune.'  And,  accordingly,  his  Honour  appointed  the  whole 
remaining  funds  to  be  settled  on  the  lady  {Gardner  v.  Marsliolly 


Legal  Appoiktiment. — Mr  Donald  M'Leod  Smith,  Advocate, 
"^  been  appointed  Sheriff-substitute  of  Elginshire,  in  room  of  Mr 
Patrick  Cameron,  resigned. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  lb* 
lucid  and  dispassionate  statement  of  our  correspondent,  who  has  evideotlj 
made  himself  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  We  shall  be  gbd 
to  receive  the  additional  contribution  which  he  promises. — ^£p.  J,  /] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Jurisprvdence, 

Sir, — Although  I  have  ceased  personally  to  practise  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  I  take  an  interest  in  observing  the  manner  in  which  causes  un 
now  conducted  and  justice  is  administered.  I  frequently  attend  to  sr 
and  hear  what  goes  on,  and  I  am  a  reader  of  your  Journal.  I  have, 
during  the  last  half  century,  witnessed  many  changes  in  matters  of  form 
and  practice — some  for  the  better,  and  some  doubtful.  Of  the  changfli 
made  by  direct  legislation,  among  the  most  important  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  trial  by  jury — the  system  of  articulate  condescendence  and 
pleas  in  law  in  all  cases — ^the  total  abolition  of  representations  and  re* 
claiming  petitions,  and  the  all  but  total  abolition  of  written  argaineDk 
On  some  of  these  I  may,  if  permitted,  at  a  future  time  make  remarks 
But  I  have  also  witnessed  changes,  not  less  notable,  that  have  takei 
place  without  direct  legislation ;  and  upon  some  of  them  I  propose,  vitk 
your  leave,  to  offer  a  few  observations  for  the  consideration  of  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  I  have  been  somewhat  prompted  to  do  so  at  tba 
time  by  the  article  in  your  July  number,  entitled  *  Business  of  the  Coait 
of  Session.'  A  problem  is  there  presented  for  solution,  which  is  thu 
stated  :— *  The  cases  before  the  Court  of  Session  had,  until  lately,  been 
increasing  for  many  years ;  the  general  litigation  of  the  country  is  stifl 
increasing.  .  .  ..  There  is  a  vastly  increased  commerce  and  popnlatiost 
giving  rise  to  an  increase  of  transactions,  mercantile  and  social,  jet  the 
business  of  the  Supreme  Court  is.  diminishing.  This  is  a  fact ;  how  u 
it  to  be  accounted  for  V  To  the  question  so  put,  the  answer  given  br 
the  writer  is,  ^  They  (the  litigants)  are  disappointed  that  they  cannoc 
obtain  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  without  unnecessary  expense,  tbe 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  who  now  adorn  its  bench.  The 
dissatisfaction  that  prevails  relates  to  imperfections  of  administration,  and 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  other  reason  for  the  present  state  of  the  Rolls  of 
Court.'  This  answer  b  followed  up  by  an  exposition  of  delays  that  oc- 
cur  at  various  stages  of  a  cause,  a  reference  to  the  expense  and  other 
evils  that  attend  such  delays,  and  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  re- 
medy. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  question  propounded,  or 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  it,  or  the  benefits  that  may  result  from  s 
careful  and  impartial  inquiry  into  ^e  causes  of  the  state  of  matters  de- 
scribed as  existing.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  of  some  conseqoeoce 
that  the  exact  state  of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  question,  and  the 
precise  conditions  and  objects  of  the  inquiry,  should  first  be  fully  Ilnde^ 
stood.     Expedition  and  economy  in  the  adjudication  of  rights  are  ob- 
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jeeta  ondoubtedlj  desirable  in  themselves,  and  to  be  encouraged ;  although 
the  result  desiderated  by  jour  contributor,  viz.,  a  progressive  increase  of 
kw-soits,  maj  not  be  sure  to  follow ;  and  although  the  existing  state  of 
matters  maj  be  somewhat  less  objectionable  than  he  assumes  it  to  be. 
Some,  indeed,  maj  doubt  whether  decrease  of  litigation  is  a  thing  to  be 
deplored,  or  whether  a  general  increase  of  litigation  is  to  be  desired. 
Statists  and  economists  have  not  jet  classed  law-suits  among  the  indi- 
cations of  national  prosperitj,  or  of  moral  or  social  improvOTaent ;  and 
iDj  own  observation  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  periods  of  mercantile 
distress,  or  of  raging  speculation  terminating  in  disaster,  have  been  about 
the  most  prolific  in  law-suits.  In  times  of  prosperitj,  transactions  maj 
be  more  numerous ;  but  debtors  are  not  so  frequentlj  unable  or  unwill- 
H  to  P&J9  Dor  are  there  so  manj  of  those  legal  conflicts  to  which  bank- 
niptcies  almost  alwajs  give  rise.  When  trade  is  sound,  and  conducted 
<n  wholesome  and  honest  principles,  bj  well-trained  merchants,  who 
Bake  their  transactions  with  business-like  precision  and  accuracy,  there 
» little  room  for  dispute  as  to  facts,  and  little  call  for  the  intervention  of 
coorts  of  law ;  and  the  more  points  that  have,  in  course  of  time,  been 
^ed  bj  decision  or  legislation,  the  fewer  remain  to  be  tried.  I  speak 
of  the  oidinarj  course  of  things.  No  doubt,  periods  do  occur  when,  bj 
^latioD  or  otherwise,  there  are  suddenlj  reared  up  new  relations  of 
parties,  new  rights  and  new  interests  Jn  propertj ;  and  from  these  new 
toils  spring  luxuriant  crops  of  litigation  for  a  time.  As  an  example^  I 
^y  refer  to  the  period,  not  very  distant,  when  the  formation  of  railroads 
niddenlj  excited  universal  attention,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary 
^fttvsj  engrossing  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  countrj,  and 
^  the  same  time  increasing  the  demand  for  law  and  labour.  But  these 
^  exceptional  periods,  and  it  maj  reasonablj  be  doubted  whether  pros- 
P^tj  is  the  true  source  or  measure  of  litigation.  Even  if  it  could  be  so 
'^ivded,  recent  legislation  supplies  reasons  whj  the  business  of  the 
^urt  of  Session  should  have  diminished  rather  than  increased  of  late. 
1  may  instance  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  and 
f^pedallj  as  regards  matters  of  bankruptcy  and  certain  matters  affect- 
^g  heritable  rights,  now  become  fullj  operative,  and  which  has  deprived 
|lie  Court  of  Session  of  much  of  the  monopolj  it  enjoyed ;  while,  also,  the 
'^^creased  numbers,  intelligence,  and  activity  of  the  practitioners  in  these 
^  courts  is  calculated  more  than  ever  to  retain  within  the  circle  of 
^  attraction  most  of  the  available  means  which  the  public-spirited  in- 
^bitants  of  the  district  can  afford  to  devote  to  litigation. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  sanguine  minds  it  has  been  too 
'^dilj  assumed  that  the  stream  of  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session 
^Hhi  to  be  found  always  on  the  increase  and  never  diminishing.  But 
^7  one  who  has  been  an  observer  as  long  as  I  have  been,  or  who  has 
^en  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  matter,  will  have  learned  that  the 
^^  of  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session  has  its  periods  of  ebb  and  flow. 
^^  Iste  it  has  been  ebbing  somewhat,  though  as  regards  actual  busi- 
^  it  has  not  ebbed  so  much  as  appears  to  be  ftssumed ;  for  although 
j^  nomber  of  new  causes  enrolled  has  been  less,  the  proportion  of 
^^ted  to  unlitigated  causes  has  of  late  been  very  much  greater 
^tait^gg  some  years  ago.  Thus,  in  1851,  the  number  of  decrees  in 
absence  was  in  the  propoition  of  about  1  to  every  2^  of  the  new  causes 
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enrolled.     In  1861,  tbe  number  of  decrees  in  absence  was  only  about  1 
to  every  5^  of  the  new  causes  enrolled.     In  the  Inner  House,  tiie 
number  of  reclaiming  notes  and  other  litigated  causes  together,  was,  S5 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  in  the  years  1851  and  18C1.   The  extent  b 
which  the  actual  business  of  the  Court  has  for  the  time  decreased,  is 
therefore  by  no  means  alarming.    Nor  is  the  diminution  attribatable  b 
any  degree  to  increasing  arrear,  or  to  extension  of  the  time  that  cauHi 
remain  unheard  afler  they  are  ready  for  hearing.     On  this  point,  let  c^ 
again  refer  to  the  state  of  the  business  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
years  1851  and  1861.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  the  total  number  of 
causes  before  tbe  Lords  Ordinaryready  for  hearing,  but  not  heard,  w«8  25'. 
whereof  97  were  before  one  Lord  Ordinary.     At  the  close  of  1861,  tbe 
total  number  of  causes  not  heard  was  only  134,  and  of  these  the  greatest 
number  before  any  Lord  Ordinary  was  42«   At  the  dose  of  1851,  soice  af 
the  causes  unheard  Had  been  ready  for  hearing  in  the  preyions  winter 
session.   At  the  close  of  1 861,  none  of  the  causes  unheard  had  been  resdj 
longer  than  from  the  previous  summer  session.   Then  as  regards  thehiBef 
House,  at  the  end  of  1851  the  number  of  causes  in  the  First  Division 
ready  for  hearing  was  above  200,  and  the  causes  in  coarse  of  bein^ 
heard  had  been  ready  for  upwards  of  two  years.     At  the  close  of  18Ui 
the  number  of  causes  ready  for  hearing  was  under  40,  and  the  causes  io 
course  of  being  heard  had  not  been  ready  so  much  as  two  months,   la 
the  Second  Division,  where  the  amount  of  business  was  not  so  great,  there 
was  practically  no  arrear  to  signify,  either  in  1851  or  1861.    Ishouli 
add,  that  in  regard  to  the  important  class  of  summary  causes,  instead  of 
an  habitual  arrear  of  several  months,  there  is  now  habitually  no  arrear. 
It  thus  appears  that,  as  regards  the  real  business  of  the  Court,  a  great  lead 
of  arrear  has  of  late  years  been  worked  off,  and  the  progress  of  causes  has 
been  much  accelerated.     In  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  the  bofi- 
ness  of  the  Court  was  more  advanced  than  at  any  previous  period  in  kv 
long  recollection.     This  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  &ce  cf 
adverse  currents  and  influences,  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  advert.  It 
has  been  achieved  partly  by  sitting  more  hours  each  day,  partly  by  extra 
sittings  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  partly  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  the 
power  of  distributing  the  business,  whereby  all  the  Lords  Ordinary  a^l 
both  Divisions  have  been  kept  constantly  occupied.    It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  progress,  and  further  progress,  if  made  in  the  same  direction, 
may  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  class  of  causes  which  have  for 
their  object  to  stave  off  the  fulfilment  of  just  obligations;  but  that  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  the  honest  portion  of  tbe 
public,  and  not  to  be  lamented  by  respectable  practitioners.    I  »P^^ 
from  some  experience  when  I  say  that  such  causes  and  clients  are  more 
vexatious  and  troublesome,  than  they  are  agreeable  or  satisfactory. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  litigation  hasij' 
periods  of  reflux,  and  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  and  unreasonaUe 
to  expect  that  it  should  always  be  advancing  ;  having  shown  that  »i>J 
decrease  of  late  years  in  the  substantial  business  of  the  Court  is  more 
apparent  than  real — ^that  it  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  recent  le- 
gislation, and  is  in  no  degree  attributable  to  contemporaneous  increase 
of  delay  or  of  stagnation,  both  having  of  late  years  not  increased,  but 
materially  abated, — am  I  therefore  of  opinion  that  further  acccleratio/i  i* 
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ether  not  desirable  or  not  attainable  ?  Bj  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  increased  acceleration  is  desirable  and  is  attainable.  I  think 
\*  is  dairable  for  the  sake  of  all  those  persons,  be  they  few  or  many,  who 
d  sDj  time  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  law  in  order  to  assert  or 
Vb  defend  their  rights ;  and  I  think  it  is  attainable  to  a  considerable 
ctteot  by  means  which  are  under  the  control  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
Tiith  causes  in  their  progress  through  Court, 

The  matter  of  expense,  to  which  as  yet  I  have  scarcely  adverted,  is  in 
a  different  position  in  this  respect,  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  on  the 
iceresse.  It  has  already  increased  fearfully,  and  it  is  still  increasing. 
It  is  a  clamant  evil ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  remedy  for  this  also 
^7  be  found  within  the  pale  of  existing  powers,  and  may  be  applied 
vithoiit  inflicting  hardship  or  injustice  on  any  one.  The  two  matters  of 
expedition  and  economy  bear  in  many  respects  upon  each  other,  and  I 
propose  to  resume  the  consideration  of  them  in  another  letter.  In  doing 
^  I  shall  notice  the  proper  functions  of  the  several  parties  whose  duty 
itis  to  deal  with  causes  in  their  progress  through  Court.  At  present  I 
4)  not  venture  to  trespass  ftirther  on  your  space. 

An  Old  Practitioner. 

Jklg  2,  1862. 


CngUsll  €utB. 


CoFTs,  Taxation  of. — A  professioual  witness  is  entitled  to  his  expenses  on 
*hii  icaie  allowed  to  persons  of  his  profession,  although  he  is  not  called  to  give 
>iesional  evidence.— (ParA;inso»  v.  Atkinson,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  199.) 

bsDs  Glauses  Consolidation  Act.— The  Commiasioners  of  Woods  and 
^OTtsta  took  poaseesion  of  certain  property  under  two  special  Acts  of  Parlia- 
"■^i,  and  paid  the  purchase-money  into  Court.  By  the  first  of  these  special 
•^^  piaBed  before  tae  -Lands  Clauses  Act,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Commis- 
^^aoE  should  be  liable  to  the  costs  of  reinvestment  of  the  purchase-money  in 
iher  lands.  By  the  second  special  Act,  passed  subsequently  to  the  Lands 
'-ioaea  Act,  the  powers  ^nd  provisions  of  the  former  special  Act  were  extended 
'•'>  this.  Upon  a  petition  for  payment  of  the  money  out  of  Court  to  the  parties 
3t«pe8led,  it  was  neld  (overruling  the  decision  of  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors), 
^  the  Comimssioners  were  not  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  petition,  although 
*^  corta  would  have  been  payable  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  The  Lord 
'-^ucellor :  When  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  forming  part  of  the  9th  &  10th 
^^,  c.  34,  was  passed,  the  Legislature  was  under  the  impression  that  they 
*^  enacting  a  machinery  for  all  public  undertakings,  and  therefore  did,  in 
r^seral  terms,  attach  the  Act  to  all  works  of  a  public  character.  But  it  was 
"doited  in  this  way  in  the  1st  section — ^namely,  that  its  clauses  and  provisions  were 
"^^  to  be  applicable  when  they  should  be  '  expresslv  varied  or  excepted '  by  any 
-^  thereafter  to  be  passed.  And  there  was  another  restriction  involved  in  it 
^""^os^y^  that  they  should  apply  to  the  undertakings  authorized  by  such  future 
;|^ '  10  far  aa  the  same  shoum  be  applicable  to  such  undertakings.*  Therefore, 
*^  point  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  for  subsequent  undertakings  the  clauses 
^  provisioiiB  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  were  varied  and  excepted,  and  whether 

^^^  clauses  and  provisions  were  a]pplicable  to  them B)r  tbe  18th 

^^^'^of  the  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  34,  it  was  provided  that  the  Commissioners  for 
^^i^ng  that  Act  e^ould  have  ^  such  and  the  same  powers,  authorities,  privi- 
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leges,  and  exemption&*  aa  were  given  them  by  the  3  &  4  Yict,  c  87,  thus  p- 
yiding  that  the  powers  given  by  the  former  Act  were  extended  to  poiren  gi^a 
under  that  Act.  This  excluded  the  Lauds  Glauses  Act.  The  directioDS  to  ukg 
the  provisions  of  the  one  Act  excluded  the  use  of  the  other  Act— (is  ^i 
Cherry's  SettUd  EstaU,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  351.) 

DissoLCTiON  OF  Mabkiage. — A  suit  for  dissolution  of  marriage  cannot  be 
maintained  against  a  lunatic.  Where  such  a  suit  had  been  instituted,  theCo>irt 
refused  to  appoint  a  curator  ad  litem  to  the  respondent  to  enable  the  petitioird 
to  proceed  with  the  suit.  The  Judge  Ordinary :  I  have  made  inquirieBaa  tota 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  similar  cases.  There  is  no  reported  (^ 
to  be  found ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Bayford  that  in  a  case  argued  br 
himself  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  rejected  a  similar  application  to 
the  present  one  in  a  suit  against  a  lunatic  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  toro.  AcCBg 
upon  that  precedent,  I  must  refuse  to  allow  the  petitioner  to  proceed  fnrtber 
with  the  BUit-^Bawden  v.  Bawden^  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  94.) 

Evidence.— Upon  a  proceeding  under  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  61,  sec.  21,  against  a 
alehouse-keeper,  etc.,  for  unlawfully  and  knowingly  permitting  divers  perseai 
of  notoriously  bad  character  to  assemble  and  meet  together  in  his  hoioe  m 
premises  against  the  tenor  of  his  license,  such  alehouse-keeper  is  not  a  compe- 
tent witness,  and  cannot  give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. — (^Parker  t.  6Vri, 
31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  133.) 

Winding  up. — In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  sale  of  shares,  so  as  to  entitia 
the  vendor  to  have  his  name  excluded  from  the  list  of  contributone&,  t^oogb  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  purchaser  should  be  a  person  capable  of  meeting  aS 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  him  in  respect  of  the  shares,  yet  the  tFaI)^a^ 
tion  must  be  bonajide  as  between  the  vendor  and  purchaser,  in  order  to  exciui 
liability.  Wood,  V.  C. :  It  is  not  a  bargain  in  the  sense  of  a  transfer  of  jnh 
perty ;  there  was  no  intention  that  any  propertv  should  be  transferred,  bd 
simply  an  agreement  with  this  man  that  he  would  subject  himself  to  impiia^ 
ment  or  anything  else  for  the  sake  of  L.2,  10s.  I  a|;ree  in  tiie  ohsffvatioj 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  official  manager,  that  if  this  could  be  m^*d 
upon  as  a  bargain,  the  Court  would  positively  require  that  there  shottW  bi 
proof,  at  all  events,  that  every  circumstance  was  explained  to  the  transfers; 
that  the  transferee  was  told  that  there  was  a  call  of  L.250  that  he  miglit^ 
called  upon  to  pay ;  and  that  he  fully  understood  the  position  he  was  puniif 
himself  in  at  the  time  this  transaction  was  entered  into. — (Re  the  Pkcmli  kh 
Assurance  Company^  ex  parte  HatUm^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  840.) 

Custody  of  Children. — Where  a  petition  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  & 
missed,  the  Court  has  no  power  to  make  an  order  as  to  the  custody  of,  or  acta 
to,  the  children  of  the  marriage.  The  Judge  Ordinary :  It  will  probably  \^^ 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  interests  of  nublic  morality  that  it  should  be  ki'O^i 
that  a  woman,  if  found  guilty  of  adultery,  will  forfeit,  as  far  as  this  Court  i 
concerned,  all  right  to  the  custody  of,  or  access  to,  her  children.  Even  if  i 
possessed  the  power  (which  I  think  I  do  not)  to  make  an  order  giving  the  r? 
spondent  access  to  her  children,  in  such  a  case  I  should  not  make  one- 
{Sedden  v.  Sedden,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  101.) 

Medical  Act,  Ketrospective  Operation  of. — ^The  Medical  Act^  21  &  f 
Vict.,  c.  90,  s.  ^2,  which  (as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts)  enacts  that  after  t^ 
Ist  of  January  1861  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  any  chaige  in  ^) 
Court  of  law  for  any  medical  or  surgical  advice,  attendance,  or  for  the  p^' 
formance  of  any  operation,  or  for  any  medicine  which  he  shall  have  both  \^ 
scribed  and  supplied,  unless  he  shall  prove  upon  the  trial  that  he  is  registere^J 
under  this  Act,  does  not  apply  to  an  action  commenced  before,  but  tried  a/w 
the  1st  of  January  1861.  Qussre — ^Whether  the  application  of  galvanism  ^ 
a  galvanic  operator  is  the  performance  of  an  operation  within  the  Act-' 
(Thistleton  v.  Frewer,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  230.) 
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it  our  number  for  June  1859  (vol.  iii.,  p.  281),  we  sought  to  ex^ 
pose  some  of  the  anomalies  and  inconsistenciei^  which  exist  in'  the 
administration  of  the  Game  Laws. 

Our  article  was  successful  to  the' extent  of  directing  the  att^ntionf 
cf  the  public  press  to  the  subject ;  and  this)  we  fear,  is  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  writing  on  the  Game  Laws,  until  the  ejes  of  thoser 
wbo  fimcj  they  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  are  opened  to*  the  fact,  that  the  interests*  of  the  rural  popula- 
tRm  are  identical  with  those  of  the  landlord.  The  subject  has  againr 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  narrow-minded 
%islation  of  the  last  session,  and  we  avail  otirselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fiilfilling  a  long-deferred  promise  to'proceed  with  our  review 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question. 

Our  object  is  not  to  enter  into' the  abstract  question*  of  thepoliciff 
of  the  Game  Laws,  but  to  observe  on'  the  complication  and  conflict 
of  the  numerous  statutes  which  have'  been  parsed  to  protect  the 
game,  but  which  unquestionably  have  hitherto  only  increased  theii^ 
odinm  with  the  general  public,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  at  common  law  to  interdict  trespass  on 
land,  we  enumerated  four  or  five  separate  statutes  under  which  it 
penon  may  be  punished  for' one  and  the  same  offence.  Since  ouv 
article,  and  at  the  very  close  of  the  last  parliamentary  sessiioin*,  an 
sdditioDal  and  very  stringent  statute  has  been  added  to  the  cata- 
logue, and  which  has  already  borne  fruit,  and  promises  to  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  litigation  in  both'  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  hat 
o^en  received  illustration  by  that  Metier  Maris — ^Punch. 

Therecent  statute  was  passed  after  a  severe  struggle  and  many 
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divisions;  and  its  consammation  was  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  a 
motion  for  next  session,  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole  system  of 
Game  Laws.  This  inquiry  is  imperativelj  demanded,  and  mast  be  | 
conceded.  We  are  hopefiil  that  it  will  resolt  in  one  ^mple  codeoi  | 
laws  for  both  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  reasoo 
why  the  partridge  and  the  pheasant  should  be  under  greater  pro- 
tection on  the  one  side  the  Tweed  than  the  other,  or  the  inyaderot 
their  homes  and  haunts  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  so  lerr 
different  on  English  and  on  Scotch  territory. 

We  venture  to  think  that  our  former  article  will  pomt  out  some 
few  of  the  anomalies  which  presently  exist  in  the  law  of  game,  and 
we  now  add  some  other  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  its  admbi- 
stration.* 

.  There  are  two  serieiy  of  Trespass  Acts — one  for  the  day,  and  the 
other  for  the  night.  The  distinction  between  the  penalties  or 
puniahments  in  these  statutes  is  very  great  and  startling. 

The  Day  Trespass  Act,  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.,  c.  68  (1832),  known 
88  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Act,  has  for  its  operation  (sec.  3) 
from  the  last  hour  before  sunrise  until  the  first  hour  after  sunset. 
The  penalty  (sec.  1)  for  the  simple  trespass  is  L.2 ;  but  thess 
ominous  words  are  added^  '  together  with  the  costs  of  eomw^ 
under  which  the  penalty,  it  has  been  held,  may  be  legally  increased 
fourfold,  and  indeed  to  any  indefinite  extent.  (See  5  Dec.  li'A 
Porter  t.  Stewcn%  where  the  Court,  after  inquiry,  sustained  a  fine  of 
2s.  fid.,  with  L.3, 14s.  9d.  of  expenses.  32  Jurist,  147.)  If  tbe 
trespasser  has  his  face  blackened  (the  statute  does  not  say  whether 
by  son  or  by  soot^  or  if  there  be  a  phalanx  of  five  (why  this  odd 
number  instead  of  the  three  in  the  Night  Act,  is  not  apparent),  then 
the  penalty  is  increased  ftxim  L.3  to  L.5,  with  the  addition  novo' 
the  *  expenses  of  process,^  instead  of  the  ejqmise  ofconoiction^  which 
last  are  retained  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  English  sUtate 
(sec.  5).  If  the  trespasser  do  not  quit  the  land  on  command  of  thd 
person  having  right  to  kill  the  game,  or  the  occupier  of  the  land^ 
or  anyf  gamekeeper  (he  does  not  reijuire  to  be  the  guardian  of  tbe 
territory),  or  the  '  servant  of  either  of  them^^  that  is,  the  servants 
servant ;  or  if  the  trespasser  refuse  to  tell  his  Christian  name,  sar- 
name,  and  place  of  abode  (that  is,  supposing  that  the  trespasderj 
have  all  these  requisites,  and  especially  a  place  of  abode),  or  if  ^\ 
give  '  a  general  description  of  his  place  of  abode  as  shall  be  illosoij 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery'  (such  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  Co^' 


gate  or  Canongate  of  Edmbor^) ;  or  if  be  wilfully  oontinaes  or 
jretams  to  the  forbidden  land ;  then  he  may  be  apprehended  without 
warranty  and  carried  at  once  before  a  juatice,  and  summariiy  con- 
victed, and  fonnd  liable  in  the  penalty  of  L-S,  with  '  the  expenaes  of 
processy'-^this  favourite  Scotticism  again  supplanting  the  words, 
<  costs  of  conyiction/  in  the  English  statute  (sec.  2).     Game  ia 
possession  of  the  trespasser  may  (by  sec«  5)  be  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  person  entitled  to  the  game  upon  such  land*    (But  what  if 
the  game  was  taken  on  the  land  of  anotiier  ?)    The  statute  has  np 
proTision  for  prosecutors  under  the  first  section  for  simple  Izespass, 
though  in  practice  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  fiscal,  has  alone  this  privilege.    But  for  the  higher 
offence  and  severe  penalty  under  the  second  section,  the  statute 
pnorides  for  proseeotions  at  the  instance  ^  of  the  owner  or  occu^ 
pier  of  the  land  <x  the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  county.'     Thp 
penalties  are  made  payable  to  tixe  kirk^se^sion  of  the  parish,  for  the 
ienefit  of  the  poor  thereof*     Though  for  the  offence  under  the 
second  section  the  penalty  is  double  that  under  the  first,  yejt  the 
imprisMiment  (sec.  8)  is  identical  for  both — not  exceeding  twp 
months ;  and  the  convicting  magistrate  has  power  either  to  require 
bmediate  payment,  or  to  allow  a  certain  term  &>f  that  purpose. 
One  justice  (without  any  disqualification)  and  ofie  witness  is  suffir 
dent  in  both  classes  of  offences.    But  an  additumal  penalty  may  b9 
incurred  under  the  sixth  section,  for  '  assaiilting  or  obstructing  any 
person  acting  in  the  execution  or  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Act ;'  then  two  justices  are  required,  and  the  im- 
pnsomnent  for  this  separate  offence  is  for  ja  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  which  is  supposed,  like  the  penalty,  to  be  also  addi^- 
^^onaL    There  is  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  .against  a  eonvictioi^ 
(but  not  otherwise) ;  and  the  Court  of  Justidary  has  held  itself 
Ae  proper  Court  of  .oontrol  on  any  infbnnality  in  the  proceedings 
<v  excess  of  power. 

The  Act  is  one  throughout  bristling  with  difficulties ;  and  few 
atatates  have  been  more  productive  of  litigalion  in  the  Justiciary, 
vhofie  decisions  have  not  always  been  very  ocmsistent  or  easy  of  re^ 
coDcilement.  One  source  of  the  difficulties  is  the  not  uncommoQ 
one  of  endeavouring  to  apply  w  English  statute  to  Scotland,  regardT 
less  of  the  difference  ifx  legel  .technology,  and  the  peculiar  formuUk 
iB  the  Courts  of  each  country. 

The  icontraat  between  the  Day  and  J^igbt  Acts  is  as  distinqt  a9 
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1)etween  day  and  night  itself.     The  principal  Act  agunrt 
poaching  is  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  69  (1828).    This  Act  ooinddes  vitk 
its  brother  of  the  day  as  to  the  division  of  time,  allowing  the  mar- 
gin of  an  hoar  for  twilight  in  favour  of  the  day  (sec  13). 
'    The  ofiences  are,  first,  ^the  unlawfully,  by  night,  taking  or  destroy- 
ing any  game  (subsequently  more  minutely  enumerated)  or  rabUts 
on  any  land,  whether  open  or  enclosed ;  or  seeondj  unlawftdly  enter- 
ing or  being  on  any  land,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  with  any  gun, 
net,  engine,  or  other  instrument  f<Mr  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroy- 
ing game.'     The  penalty  is  not  pecuniary.    For  the  first  cSevtx^ 
the  punishment  is  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 'to 
be  kept  to  hard  labour'  (which  is  now  imperative  on  the  magistnte 
to  enforce) ;  and,  in  addidon,  caution  is  required,  under  the  penalty 
of  L.20,  that  the  ofiender  shall  not  again  so  offend  for  twelve  mont^ 
and  failing  such  caution,  to  be  further  imprisoned  for  gix  calendar 
months  {without  power  of  modification),  accompanied  again  with  tlw 
addition  of  hard  labour,-^making  in  all  nine  months  imprisonment. 
For  a  second  offence,  the  primaiy  imprisonment  is  extended  to  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  security  now  increased  in 
amount  to  L.30,  and  the  term  of  the  bail  to  two  years,  and  the 
imprisonment  fiiiling  caution  to  twelve  months, — making  in  aS 
tighten  months,  with  hard  labour  during  the  whole  term.    In  case 
of  a  third  offence,  or  where  three  or  more  persons  offend  tc^ther, 
it  passes  into  a  category  wholly  unknown  in  Scotch  law,  a  ^miide-i 
meanour^  punishable  by  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  anr 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  transportation  beyond  seas  6r 
seven  yeare^.    Transportation  being  now  changed  to  penal  servitad^ 
for  the  like  period>  there  arises  an  obvious  conflict  between  the  two 
modes  of  punishment.     The  first  and  second  class  of  offences  may; 
be  tried  before  two  justices  (sec.  1),  (with  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessioni 
(sec.  6),  or  before  the  Sheriff  of  the  oounly  (sec.  10),)  which,  accori' 
ing  to  recent  light,  excludes  his  substitutes,  and  nullifies  numerous 
convictions  given  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court    The  tW 
degree  of  offence  is  competent  only  to  the  Justiciary,  and  who,  i 
has  been  decided,  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  minor  offences:| 
25  April  1850,  Bellf  1  Shaw,  348.    The  instance  or  concuirenoi 
of  the  fiscal  is  essential  to  all  prosecutions  under  this  statute :  4 
Januaiy  1844,  Grahamy  2  Broun,  85.  •  ' 

Foadiers,  who  are  very  quick  in. perception,  discovered  a  iM 
in  the  statute^  in  so  far  as  it  required  a  trespass  on  land.    Tber 
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iccordingly  were  in  the  practice  of  standing  on  public  roads  and 
spreading  nets  across  gates  and  openings  to  fields.  By  the  aid  of 
dogs  they  drove  game  within  the  meshes  of  their  net,  and  thas  in  a 
manner  fished  for  game  without  contravening  the  letter  of  the 
statute.  To  meet  this  evasion  it  was  reserved  to  Mr  Bobert 
WaDace^  then  member  for  Oreenock,  to  introdace  an  amended  Act 
ix  Ghreat  Britain^  which  he  saccessfiilly  carried  throagh  without 
opposition^  This  affords  a  happy  illustration  how  a  country  gen- 
tlemui,  tkough  of  ultra-popular  politics,  can  become  so  enamoured 
vith  field-sports  as  to  forget  his  many  invocations  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  patriotic  member 
electrified  the  House,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  by  the  statement  that 
koQght  to  have  been  more  appropriately  designated  ^An  Act  to 
prevent  muxder  by  night.'  The  Wallace  Act  extended  the  prior 
statute  to  the  taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits  on  any  public 
mad.  The  actual  taking  of  the  game  is  necessaiy  under  the  sta- 
tute. 

What  we  at  present  desire  to  observe  is  the  very  great  distinction 
^  penalty  <h:  punishment  between  the  statutes  against  poaching  by 
ixf  and  by  night.  The  former  is  content  with  a  moderate  pecu- 
oivy  penalty,  subject  to  modification ;  the  latter  visits  the  offenders 
W  lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment,  accompanied  with  hard 
Ukkut,  and  neither  of  which  can  be  modified. 

It  becomes,  then,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  with 

certainty  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  day  and  night,  where 

tt  enor,  however  slight,  is  attended  with  consequences  so  very 

great    This,  we  fear,  is  little  attended  to.    It  is  impossible  under 

the  statutes  to  libel  alternatively  on  both  statutes,  leaving  it  to  the 

jadge  to  apply  the  evidence  and  convict  accordingly.    The  offences 

^  distinct  and  separate,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  wholly  diverse, 

^  does  not  admit  of  converaon.  There  have  been  cases  where  the 

ouigistrates  have  refused  to  convict  on  the  one  statute  libelled,  where 

'^  appeared  that,  though  a  trespass  was  committed,  it  was  without  the 

^^te  libelled  and  within  that  not  fi>unded  on.    A  minute,  nay,  a 

tccQud  of  time,  if  clearly  ascertained,  would  have  the  effect  of  placing 

the  offence  under  one  or  other  of  the  statutes,  as  much  so  as  would 

^e  nhole  hour  of  marginal  time.    The  same  rule  would  here  apply 

^  a  scrapie  in  weight  or  a  farthing  in  money  would  regulate  offences 

ineasored  by  the  standards  of  weight  or  value.     Accordingly,  in 

^^^^ictments  for  night  poaching,  the  setting  forth  of  the  definition  of 
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iiighty  as  given  in  the  12th  sectioni  is  held  essentiftl:  25  Ajril 
1844,  M^KenzUj  2  Broun,  147.  In  En^and,  wh»«  a  poacher  vas 
Apprehended  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  maming  of  17th  December,  tk 
Court  held  it  necessary  that  it  be  proved  that  the  poadierwu  ia 
pursuit  of  game  an  hour  -before  the  sun  rose :  Bex  v.  TomSsim^l 
P.  C.  183. 

The  mode  of  proof  of  time  has  occasioned  much  oontiOTeny  and 
difficulty.  It  is  generallj  of  the  very  loosest  and  nnaatu&ctorf 
kind.  Where  the  oflfence  is  at  or  about  noon  or  midni^t,  the  wit- 
nesses may  with  safety  swear  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  it  was  iritbis 
the  statutory  definition  of  the  day  or  night ;  but  frequently  caies 
under  both  Acts  merge  on  the  debateable  boundaries.  The  daj 
poacher  *  homeward  plods  his  weary  way ; '  a  hare  crosses  his  pathvtj 
in  tiie  dark,  and  the  temptation  is  too  great ;  so  he  disdiarges  hs 
gun,  and  is  pounced  on  by  the  ever-watchful  gamekeeper :  or  m  tk 
morning,  one  of  the  same  class  goes  with  eariy  dawn  to  some  distsnt 
cover,  but  in  like  manner  unexpectedly  falls  in  with  some  of  bs 
favourites  by  the  way.  Then  comes  the  question,  Night  or  dart 
The  gamekeepers  swear  to  the  eventful  hour  having  began  ornoi 
begun.  On  examination,  they  maintain  two  highly  important  iactt 
— the  time  of  spizure  and  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  The  latter 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  some  penny  almanac ;  the  fennerd 
the  authority  of  some  iU-regnlated  watch,  ruled  by  some  still  worse 
regulated  German  clock  of  the  cottage,  which  in  its  turn  is  ruled  br 
the  clock  of  the  village  chucch,  whidi  generally  is  once  a-week  p^ 
right  on  Sabbath  by  that  nondescript  s<m  of  scienoe«-die  kirk-officer. 
All  this  is  most  unsatisfiurtory.  Occasionally,  ^Oliver  andBord,' 
the  primate  of  almanacs,  is  put  in  as  evidence ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  can  be  received  as  legal  proof.  There  is  a  case  on  re- 
cord in  Ireland,  where  a  murderer  was  saved  the  gallows  by  means  of 
an  almanac  with  a  page  printed  for  the  purpose,  showing,  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  finr  the  prosecution,  that  there  coiddl 
be  no  rooonh'ght  at  the  time  they  swore,  as  the  orb  of  night  hff 
not  risen  '  round  as  a  shidd '  £br  two  hours  beyond  the  time  swom 
to  by  the  witnesses.  In  England,  the  calendar  attached  to  u^ 
Common  Prayer  Book  is  admitted  as  evidence  of  obtain  facts;  bot 
the  almanac,  however  useful  generally  as  a  book  of  reference,  h^ | 
jnever  yet  in  either  country  been  admitted  as  probatio  probed  ^^^ 
multitudinous  contents. 
But  granting  that  the  judge  may  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
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&cts  Stated  in  the  almanac.  It  has  escaped  observation  that  time 
B  i  fleeting  quantity  in  more  respects  than  one.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  telegraphy  it  is  not  nncommon  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage at  a  great  distance  a  long  time  before  it  has  been  despatched 
«t  the  other  end.  The  calendar  is  calculated  according  to  Green- 
wich time.  The  gamekeepers  or  witnesses  must  therefore  be  re- 
coiled to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  equation  of  time,  and  with 
all  the  risk  of  error  which  attaches  to  the  problem  of  ^  settling 
iB  longitude,'  before  thej  can  with  certainty  say  when  the  sun 
i>DBe  at  the  locality  of  the  offence,  and  the  exact  time  before  or 
subsequent  to  that  phenomenon  the  offence  was  actually  committed. 
Accoiding  to  the  note  appended  to  *  Oliver  and  Boyd/  13  minutes 
most  be  subtracted  to  rectify  the  time  between  Greenwich  and 
Edinburgh.  This  disturbing  element  of  course  is  increased  as  the 
scene  of  offence  is  to  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  Edinburgh. 
Tlie  mode  of  reckoning  in  the  repealed  statute,  57  Geo.  III.,  c. 
90,  vas  greatly  preferable  to  the  astronomical  data  substituted  in  its 
place.  By  that  Act,  the  night  was  fixed  between  the  hours  of  six 
in  the  evening  and  seven  in  the  morning  from  the  1st  October  to 
1st  February,  between  seven  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning 
frtnn  1st  February  to  1st  April,  and  between  nine  in  the  evening 
>Qd  four  in  the  morning  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  only  one  element  of  reckoning  was  required.  Game- 
^)erB  had  only  to  be  provided  with  accurate  watches,  regulated 
k  pablic  or  railway  time,  and  then  there  would  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
cttlty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  tinte.  The  public  would,  in  like 
banner  be  certiorated  of  the  boundary-line  of  offence.  It  would 
^  as  now,  be  a  shifting  point,  fluctuating  with  every  day,  so  what 
^  an  offence  to-day  ceased  to  be  so  to-morrow,  and  conversely. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  interest  and  practical  importance 
vhlch  we  may  deal  with  in  a  future  number.  With  the  view  of  a 
puliamentary  investigation,  it  is  right  for  every  citizen  to  lend  his 
^  in  obtaining  these  laws  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and' 
^  many  evils  of  which  they  are  now  the  parent  mitigated,  if  not 
*hogether  removed. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  that  the  legiU  doctrine  that  game  is  not  pro- 
P^,  and  belongs  to  the  finder  of  it,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
'P'nt  of  the  manifold  enactments  which  render  it  far  more  sacred 
^  any  property  whatever.  In  mere  justice  to  the  class  to  whom 
^c  Game  Laws  hold  out  a  temptation  to  a  career  of  crime,  many 
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persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  wbat  is 
little  better  than  action,  and  declare  game  to  be  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  foond.  That  simple  decla- 
ration would  at  least  relieve  the  Conrts  firom  the  opprobrium  of 
entertaining  a  class  of  questions  in  which  the  Acts  relating  to 
trespass  by  day  or  by  night  are  prolific,  and  from  the  subtle  diffi- 
culties attending  their  solution.  The  appropriating  of  game  with- 
out leave  of  the  owner  being  treated  as  theft,  would  at  once  dir^ 
the  poacher  of  all  the  heroism  of  which  he  boasts,  and  of  the  sym- 
pathy he  receives  from  the  general  public  as  a  martyr  to  what  are 
considered  iniquitous  laws.  I 
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Alexander  Swinton  of  Mersington,  who*  was  appointed  an 
Ordinary  Lord  in  1681,  and  reappointed  in  1689  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  zeal  as  a  supporter  of  Presbytery. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  this  fact  influences  the  character  which  is 
given  of  him  by  writers  of  opposing  religious  opinions.  Thus  Bal- 
carrasy  describing  a  popular  outbreak  against  the  Papists  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  says  it  was  headed  by  Mersington,  ^tbe 
fanatick  judge,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and  as  drunk  as  ale  and 
brandy  could  make  him.'  His  Lordship  had,  at  all  events,  the  sup- 
port of  the  civic  authorities ;  for  Balcarras  sCeites  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  *  provost  and  magistrates.'  Nevertheless  he  goes  on 
to  say  (p.  43),  that  after  plundering  the  Abbey  and  Jesuits'  House, 
the  ^  gentlemen  and  rabble  broke  into  the  Earl  of  Perth's  cellars, 
and  made  themselves  as  drunk  with  wine  as  they  were  before  with 
zeal ;  for,  two  or  three  days  thereafter,  they  rambled  up  and  doirn 
the  town,  searched  and  plundered  what  Roman  Catholic  houses  they 
could  find,  which  were  very  few,  except  some  Catholic  ladies  whom 
they  used  villanously ;  nor  did  the  Council  anything  to  hinder  their 
disorder.'  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, in  a  letter  to  Carstairs,  dated  Aug.  1700  (State  Papers,  625), 
describing  Mersingtou^s  sudden  death,  says,  ^  On  Tuesday  last,  the 
Lord  Mersington  dined  well  with  a  fiiend  in  the  Merse,  and  went 
well  to  bed'  (query,  are  the  two  vfells  to  be  read  in  the  same  sense, 
or  is  the  former  to  be  read  inf  that  of  '  not  vnsely  but  too  welVf) 
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^hnt  was  found  dead  before  four  in  the  morning,  his  lady  in  bed  with 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  dying.  A  warning  stroke.  He  was 
a  good  man,  and  is  much  regretted.'  It  should  be  stated  that  Sir 
James  Stewart  was  himself  one  of  the  best-abused  men  among  the 
Presbyterians. 

James  Mubbay  of  Philiphaugh  was  bom  in  1655.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Selkirk  in  the  Conventions  of  1678  and  1681- 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  as  such 
was  very  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  On  several  occasions  he 
was  accused  of  taking  part  with  the  *  rebels;'  but  it  was  not  till 
6th  October  1681  that  these  charges  were  finally  disposed  of.  Foun- 
tainhall  says  (Decisions  i.  159),  ^The  Council  found  Phih'phaugh 
iiad  malversed  and  been  remiss  in  punishing  conventicles,  etc.,  and 
therefore  they  simply  deprived  him  of  his  right  of  Sheriffship  of 
Se]kirk--it  not  being  heritable^  but  bought  by  King  Charles  from 
kis  father,  and  declared  it  was  devolved  in  the  King's  hand  to  give 
it  to  any  other.  Some  said,  seeing  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's 
courtship,  by  which  he  had  stood,  was  now  dried  up,  he  came  ofF 
well  that  he  was  not  likewise  fined.' 

The  most  doubtful  part  of  Murray's  conduct  is  connected  with 
the  trials  for  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Having  been  mentioned  in 
Carstairs'  confession,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  September  1684, 
snd  being  threatened  with  the  ^  boots,'  at  once  admitted  that  he  had 
^11  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  Government,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  several  years.'  He  was  at  first  liberated  on  bail,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon,  in  order  that  he  might  give  testimony 
^  the  trial  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  others.  He  was  examined 
accordingly  at  Baillie's  trial,  and  upon  his  and  other  evidence  that 
gentleman  was  convicted  and  executed.  No  other  person  suffered 
in  Scotland  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  being  concerned  with  the 
plot;  but  Murray  gave  evidence  when  the  Earl  of  Tarras,  Polwarth, 
Torwoodlee,  etc.,  Were  forfeited. 

Mt  waa  doubted,'  says  Foimtainhall  (i.  303),  '  How  far  thir  testimomes,  ex- 
Jwtedper  torturajn,  can  be  probative  against  third  parties,  seeing  witnesses  should 
»«aolar  Toluntary  and  spontaneous,  as  to  be  under  no  impressions  or  terrors 
of  fear  of  life  or  limb ;  others  judge  them  best  to  be  credited  then.  Some  thought 
^  ^^  Gomicil  would  have  been  at  some  loss,- and  contracted  some  tapk  by 
^  cniei  torture,  had  they  suffered  it  as  tiiey  did  the  boots  (which  they  re- 
&^M  not,  their  legs  being  small),  without  discovering  or  revealing  this  con- 
^I^^Ky ;  but  their  confessing  tends  to  justify  the  Priyy  GoimoU's  procedure/ 

TOL  VI.— KO.  IJtX.  OCTOBEB  1862;  8  Q 
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One's  sympathies  are  all  with  the  conspirator  under  trial,  and 
against  his  associate  bearing  testimony,  however  tnie^  against  him. 
Bot  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  torture,  and  even  the  boots,  which 
Fountainhall  affects  to  disregard,  were  very  powerful  modes  of  dili- 
gence for  the  recovery  of  testimony,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful 
that  we  live  in  times  free  alike  from  plots  and  their  consequences. 
It  would  appear  that  Murray's  conduct  did  not  do  him  any  serious 
harm  with  the  Kevolutbnary  party,  for  we  find  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  judges  nominated  to  the  Scottish  bench  after  the  suocessioQ 
of  William  and  Mary.    Nor  was  this  the  only  preferment  he  ob- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  (j^ovemment ;  for  he  was  twice  appomtM 
Lord  Register,  and  ultimately  retained  that  office^  along  with  bis 
judicial  one,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1708. 

Sir  Datid  Hoxb  of  Crossrig  was  admitted  advocate  in  1687. 
From  Pitmedden's  account,  it  appears  that  he  was  exempted  from 
the  usual  trials,  in  respect  Fountainhall  and  certain  others  testified 
to  the  dfligence  with  which  he  had  at  one  time  studied  Civil  Law  and 
obtained  proficiency  in  it,  but  that,  ^  for  wei^ty  reasons,  he  had 
desisted  firom  such  close  prosecution  of  his  studies  as  was  nece^ar 
for  undergoing  a  strict  tryaH.'  We  doubt  whether  such  an  excuse 
would  satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  even  the  presait 
Examinators  for  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Little  is  known  d 
Crossrig,  who  was  made  an  Ordinary  Lord  in  November  1689,  ei« 
cept  in  connection  with  the  great  fire  which  took  place  in  £din* 
burgh  in  1700.  The  whole  of  hit  title-deeds  having  been  burnt,  be 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  them  to  pass  an  Act  for 
proving  the  tenor  thereof^  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  grantd, 
and  an  Act  passed  in  compliance  with  it  (1701,  c.  17),  which  oc- 
cupies ten  double-columned  folio  pages  of  Thomson's  edition  of  the 
Scottish  Acts.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  the  following  narrative 
of  the  fire  occurs: — 

^  On  the  8d  of  Febr.  last,  there  broke  out  in  the  Meal  Mercat  of  this  dtt 
a  most  dreadfull  conflagration,  to  the  destruction  in  a  few  hours  of  the  xdq^ 
beautifull  fabrics  thereof ;  the  said  Sir  David  haveing  his  lodging  inunediateV 
above  Mr  John  Buchan*8  house,  where  the  fire  began,  and  where  it  had  ina<ie 
such  progress  before  he  knew  thereof,  that  the  fir^  thing  he  saw  after  his  ad* 
vertisement  was  the  flames  comeing  out  at  Mr  John  Buchan's  windows,  so  tlat 
he  had  scarce  time  to  escape  with  the  lives  of  his  familie,  many  of  them  bebf 
in  bed,  whereby  he  hath  sustained  a  great  loss,  not  only  of  ma  fumitoie  &iki 
libcxary,  but  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  papers,  and  other  papers  of  his  fneh^ 
and  reiationa  whereof  he  had  the  custody.^ 

President  Forbes  of  Culloden's  account  of  the  fixe  is  so  intercsting 
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as  to  be  well  worth  qnotation.    In  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Colonel 
Forbes,  he  writes : — 

*Bdin.6  Feby.  1700.— Uwm  Saturday's  night,  by  ten  o'clock,  a  fyre  buret 
(nt  in  Mr  John  Bocban's  closet  window,  towards  the  Meall  Mercate.  It  con- 
tinaed  whill  eleven  a  clock  of  the  day  with  the  greatest  frayor  and  vehemency 
tbt  erer  I  saw  fyre  do,  notwithstanding  that  I  saw  Loudon  bnme. 

"Iher  are  burnt,  b^  the  easiest  computation,  betwij^  S  and  400  familys :  all 
the  pyde  of  Edenr.  is  sunk ;  from  the  Cowgate  to  the  High  Street  all  is  burnt, 
lad  hardly  one  stone  left  upon  another.  The  Commissioner,  president  of  the 
Fariuunent,  President  of  the  Session,  the  Bank,  most  of  the  Lords,  Lawyers, 
ud  Clerks,  were  all  burnt,  and  many  good  and  great  familys.  It's  said  just 
£^  by  Sr.  John  Cochran  and  Jordanhill,  that  ther  is  more  rent  burnt  in  this 
fyn  then  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow  will  amount  to.  The  Parliament  House 
T^  hardly  escapt ;  all  Registers  confounded ;  Clerks  Chambers,  and  processes, 
ni  such  a  confusion,  that  the  Lords  and  Officere  of  State  are  just  now  mett  at 
^"b  Taveme,  in  order  to  adjonmdng  of  the  Sesdon  by  reason  <^  the  dissorder. 
^ev  people  are  lost,  if  any  att  all ;  but  ther  was  neither  heart  nor  hand  left 
UBOQgst  them  for  sayeing  from  the  fyre,  nor  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Cistemes  t 
^eoty  thousand  hands  Sitting  their  trash  they  know  not  wher,  and  hardly.  20 
^  work.  These  babells,  of  ten  and  fourteen  story  high,  are  doun  to  the  ground, 
^  ther  fall's  very  terrible.  Many  rueful  spectacles,  such  as  Corserig  naked, 
vitiia  efaild  undor  his  oxter,  happing  for  hu  lyffe ;  the  Fiah  Meicate,  and  all 
W  the  Cow  Gate  to  Pett  Street's  Close,  are  still  bumeing.  This  Epitome  of 
Ration  I  send  you,  without  saying  any  more,  but  that  the  Iiord  is  angry 
^  OB,  and  I  see  no  intercessor. '--(CttZtocfsn  Papers^  p.  27.) 

Crossrig  died  in  1707. 

Sir  John  LiATTBEB  of  Fonntainhall,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
S«»tti«h  lawyers,  was  bom  in  1646.  After  studying  Civil  Law  for 
several  years  at  Poictiers,  Leyden^  and  other  places,  he  was  admitted 
9<lvocate  in  1668.  In  1669  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  well-known 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  through  whose  influence 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  assessors  for  the  city.  Sir  John  was  all 
along  opposed  to  the  Stuart  Government,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to 
3ct  violently  in  support  of  his  opinions.  He  was  one  of  Argyle's 
<^^sel  in  1681,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  for  the 
P^  he  took  in  the  defence  of  that  nobleman.  In  1685  he  was 
dected  as  the  Commissioner  for  the  county  of  Haddington,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  down  to  1707.  In  April  1686  he  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Government  that  he  was  threatened  with  imprison- 
^nt  and  seizure  of  his  papers ;  threats,  however,  which  were  not 
ptt  in  force.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  an  Ordinary 
^,  and  took  his  seat  as  Lord  Fountainhall  on  Ist  November 
1689.  In  1692  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  was  ofiered  to  him ;  but 
^^  declined  to  accept,  because,  it  is  said,  he  made  it  a  stipulation,  if 
^^  took  it,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  those  who  were  con- 
^^^  in  the  massacre  of  Gleneoe.  It  did  not  suit  the  Government 
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to  accede  to  the  stipulation,  and  the  office,  in  conseqnence,  vas 
given  to  Sir  James  Stewart.  Throughout  the  debates  on  the  Union, 
Sir  John  Lauder  belonged  to  the  party  denominated  the  ^Patriots,' 
and  he  frequently  protested  against  w^at  he  considered  the  improper 
concessions  made  to  England  in  various  of  the  Articles.  It  b  chiefly, 
however,  on  account  of  his  'Decisions'  that  Fountainhall  is  known. 
These  were  published  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1759  and  1761;  and, 
besides  containing  most  admirable  reports  of  the  cases  decided  in 
all  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland  from  1678  to  1712,  they  are 
interspersed  with  a  vast  amount  of  historical  matter  and  anecdotes 
of  the  times  told  in  the  most  interesting  axid  racy  manner.    In 
addition  to  the  ^  Decisions,*  Fountainhall  wrote  '  Historical  Obsenes 
of  Memorable  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  from  October 
1680  to  April  1686,'  which  were  published  in  1840  by  theBanna- 
tyne  Club.    The  same  learned  society  published  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs,'  those  portions  of  tlie 
*  Decisions'  which  concern  the  historian  rather  than  the  lawyer. 
Forbes,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Journal  of  the  Session  (p.  xliv.),  savs 
of  Fountainhall : — 

*  The  publlck  and  private  character  of  this  excellent  judge  are  now  fio  weQ 
known,  that  I  need  say  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  signaliaed  himself  as  a  gnxi 

ELtriot  and  true  Protestant  in  the  Parliament  of  1686,  in  defence  of  the  pesal 
ws  against  Popexy.  This  self-denyed  man  hath  taken  no  less  pains  to  shoa 
places  that  Vjore  in  his  offer  than  £ome  others  have  been  at  to  get  into  prefer- 
ment :  Witness  his  refusing  to  accept  a  patent,  in  the  year  1692,  to  he  Kiiig! 
Advocate ;  and  the  resigning  his  place  of  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  aftar  the  Unioc 
-which  her  Majesty  with  reluctancy  took  off  his  hand.  In  short,  his  Lordship  ■ 
(^hat  \  know  by  experience)  as  communicative  as  he  is  universally  learned  aQ-i 
knowing.' 

When  Lord  iCatnes  was  admitted  advocate,  Fountainhall  was 

still  on  the  bench ;  and  Lord  Woodhoueelee  has  accordingly  giveu 

a  short  sketch  of  him,  characterized  by  all  that  author's  taste  and 

truthfulness : — 

*  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,^  he  writes  (Life  of  Lord  Karnes,  L  44), 
^  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  knowledge  ^ 
human  nature ;  having  read  much,  and  studied  the  charact^  of  mankind.  A» 
a  Judge,  he  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  assiduity  to  the  discharge  of  bis 
omcial  duties ;  and  has  left  a  very  honourable  memorial  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry in  his  collection  of  ^^  Decisioni^^'  which  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Session  from  1678  to  1712,  and  incidentally  note  the  transactions  of  ti^ 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  with  those  of  the  Courts  of  Justiciary  and  Ex- 
chequer— ^a  work  compiled  with  so  pleasing  a  mi:;^ture  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
times,  and  so  much  cnaracteristic  ingenuity  of  observation,  as  to  render  it» 
perusal  agreeable  even  to  the  general  reader,  and  valuable  to  the  historian,  inde- 
pendent oi  its  utility  to  the  professioi^al  lawyer/ 

Sir  John  was  twice  married.    His  first  wife  dying  on  27th  Feb- 
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rt3ai7l686,  he  thus  records  his  grief: — ^*  At  night  happened  mors 
mmsimcB  mece  conjugia  mihi  amarisdma  et  luctuosissitna,^  Like 
many  other  despairing  widowers,  he  married^again  in  twelve  months* 
He  died  himself  in  1722. 

Sir  Wu-liam  ANSTRUMEEof  Anstruther,  after  sitting  in  Paiv 
liament  for  several  years  as  Commissioner  for  Fife,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  puhlic  business,  was  appointed  an  Ordinary  Lord  in 
1689,  and  took  his  seat  when  the  bench  was  reconstituted  after  the 
Bevolution.  He  got  from  Queen  Anne  a  gift  of  the  highly  important 
beritable  office  of  one  of  the  royal  *  Cibo  cid<B  or  Carvers,'  and  was 
also  made  Master  of  the  Household.  Sir  William  was  of  a  literary 
and  philosophical  turn,  and  published  in  1701  a  volume  of  ^  Essays 
Moral  and  Divine/  Campbell,  in  his  *  History  of  Scottish  Poetry' 
(p.  141),  says,  his  friends  did  everything  they  could  to  dissuade  him 
from  giving  the  work  to  the  wcafld.  Sir  William,  on  the  contrary, 
«peaks  in  his  preface  of  the  ^  motive  which  made  him  yield  to  the 
importunity  of  my  firiends  in  exposing  these  Essays  to  the  publick 
view.'  The  Essays  are  very  miscellaneous,  and,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
justify  Campbell's  statement  rather  than  their  author's  own  just 
quoted.  They  are  five  in  number :  Against  Atheism, — Of  Provi- 
dence,— Of  Learning  and  Religion, — Of  Trifling  Studies,  Stage 
Ways,  and  Bomances,- — Upon  the  Incarnation  and  Bedemption. 
Sir  William,  however,  did  net  feel  himself  at  all  tightly  bound  by 
the  natural  limits  of  his  subjects,  but  wandered  over  every  unlikely 
£eld  of  remark,  stringing  together  his  inconsequential  thoughts  in 
tlie  most  singular  manner.  It  would  be  impossible,  without  a  far 
I^ger  citation  than  our  fiipace  will  allow,  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
^tyle  either  of  thought  or  language.  We  can  only  find  room  for 
()ne  or  two  sentences,  which  are  about  the  best  in  the  book.  In  his 
*  Discourse  on  Trifling  Studies/  etc.  (Essays,  p.  155),  Anstruther 
Bays  :— 

'  Woman  bath  much  more  e3cact  symmetry  and  hannony  in  her  composition, 
^  a  more  excellent  form  and  shape,  of  a  more  mild  and  modest  disposition,  ge- 
lieiilly  than  men ;  which  we  may  attribute  to  the  excellency  of  her  plastick 
**^e,  for  man  was  formed  immediately  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  woman 
^  that  refinement.  But  some  may  say,  she  was  composed  only  of  that  crooked 
I^rt  of  man  his  ribhy  which  makes  her  ever  since  have  such  a  curvity  and  per- 
veneueas  in  tiieir  nature.    Which  as  one  tells  us, 

"  And  of  that  crooked  shapeless  thing  did  frame  , 

The  world's  great  plague,  and  did  it  Woman  name.'' ' 

Sir  William  died  in  1711. 
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Sib  Archibald  Hope  of  Bankeillor  was  adnutted  advocttem 
1664.    He  was  one  of  those  who  left  the  bar  on  account  of  the  dis- 
pute about  the  right  to  appeal,  but  was  readmitted  in  1676.    In 
1681  Sir  Archibald  was  called  before  the  Council  for '  absence  from 
the  host'  in  1679.    Fountainhall  describes  the  proceedings  thus 
(i.  146) :  *  Mr  Archibald  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  advocate,  because  he 
had  voted  against  the  Duke  and  the  court  faction  in  the  elecdon  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Fife,  is  pursued  before  the  Privy  Council  for  al>- 
sence  from  the  King's  host  at  Bothwel  Bridge ;  against  which  be 
proponed  on  his  privileges  as  an  advocate  (of  which  exemption,  see 
in  March  1680),  and  that  he  sent  a  man  and  horse  for  him.    The 
Privj  Council  repelled  this,  so  that  out  of  pique  the  advocates'  pri^ 
vileges  were  at  this  time  subverted  and  overthrown.    But  they  re- 
mitted to  a  committee  to  consider  how  far  his  sending  a  horseman 
should  alleviate.'     The  passage  referred  to  bj  FountainhaU,  under 
date  Marcb  1680,  is  so  curious  that  we  quote  it. 

*  March  6,  1680. — At  the  Crimmal  Court  some  heritons  of  the  three  LoffaiacB 
were  panneled  for  absence  fiom  ^the  King's  host.  ,  .  .  In  Mr  WiUkn 
Chiesly's  case,  as  heritor  of  Cowbum,  the  defence  of  his  being  a  m^nber  of  the 
College  of  Justice  was  proponed,  tq  exeem  him  from  personal  attendance  at  tbe 
King^s  host,  and  was  repelled,  as  I  hear ;  but  it  was  neither  fullj  deln^  ikt 
the  Acts  in  their  favours  shown  ;  and  therefore  the  Criminal  Ixnds  contisiKd 
the  diet  against  Mr  Thomas  Learmo^t,  Mr  James  Hunter,  and  the  otiier  adro- 
cates,  who  were  conveened  for  their  absence,  and  had  got  indictments  and  citt* 
tions  for  that  effect,  and  they  forbore  to  insist  against  Uiem.  It  may  be  alUdgtd 
for  advocates,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  hoeta  and  raids,  and  a  man 
in  arms  for  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  pursued  for  abeenoe  therefrom :  1a\ 
Because  the  Soman  law  exeems  and  privileges  them  ab  omnibus  Junctionibo 
proviticialibus,  11,  3.  Sf  6.  C.  de  advocaf.  div,  jud,  et  tot.  tit.  C,  de  professor,  it 
medicis ;  immo  ab  excubiis^  as  Gothofred  there  affirms.  2</o,  They  are  liberate 
by  an  express  Act  of  Sederunt  made  by  the  Duke  of  Chaltelheraut,  GovenuH*  i& 
1545.  d^/o,  In  June  last  the  Lords  sat  all  the  time  of  the  raid  and  campaigo, 
and  so  advocates  could  not  warrantably  desert  their  chenis?  affairs,  oontraiy  td 
their  oath  dejideli^  and  of  attending  the  Lords.  4to,  By  acts  of  secret  Coimcil 
then  made,  the  College  of  Justice  were  listed  into  a  company  to  help  to  guanl 
the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  chused  their  captain,  fieutenant,  and  other 
officers,  and  got  arms  from  the  Castle,  and  marched,  and  drew  up,  and  used  dis- 
cipline. (9^  Nota. — This  makes  not  against  the  College  of  Justice,  for  Mr 
William  Chiesly  is  deprived  from  being  a  writer  to  the  signet'-— (Fotm/ouiAais 
i.  99.) 

There  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  a  corps  of  Devil's  Own 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  So  fashions  revolve  in  cycles,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  uncertain,  but  their  return  sure.  In  America  at 
the  present  day,  similar  questions  to  that  raised  in  Hope's  case  ma^ 
arise.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr  Lincoln  would  hold  the 
members  of  the  various  Northern  bars  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  Militia  Draf^  Act  on  the  authority  of  tiie  title  of  the  Code  dc 
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dsocoL  dw.  jud.    The  age  of  privileges  is  past,  at  least  among  our 
imerican  cousins. 

Sir  Archibald  was  appointed  an  ordinary  Lord  in  1689,  and  after 
<iischaxging  his  judicial  duties  with  great  assiduity  and  ability,  died 

in  1706. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Whitelaw  was  admitted  advocate  in 

1664.   With  the  rest,  he  absented  himself  on  account  of  the  dispute 

^Qt  the  Appeals,  but  was  readmitted  in  1676.    He  was  made  an 

Ordinary  Lord  in  1693,  and  Justice-Clerk  in  1704.    All  contem- 

poruy  writers  admit  that  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  great  abilities ; 

bat  somehow  he  fitiled  to  gain  the  good-will  even  of  that  party 

vhich  he  most  zealously  supported.     When  Dalrymple  of  North 

Berwick  was  made  President,  in  1698,  Hamilton  expected  to  have 

got  the  Chair,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Tullibardine,  and  was 

grievously  disappointed  that  he  did  not  obtain  it.      Sir  James 

Stewart,  then   Lord  Advocate,   in   a  letter  to   Carstairs   (State 

Pipers,  p.  339),  says  that  Lord  Tullibardine  complained  to  him 

that  he  bad  been  the  means  of  defeating  his  endeavours  to  procure 

die  presidency  for  Lord  Whitelaw* 

'Aa  for  L.  Whitelaw,*  Sir  James  eontinues,  '  I  told  him  my  esteem  of  his 
^bOities,  and  that  when  at  London  t  had  said  fretely  to  his  Lordahip  that  I 
^fM  not  the  Chair,  and  that  Sir  James*  (Ogilvie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Seafield) 
'could  witness  for  me^  that  I  had  not  solicit  him  against  Whitlaw :  but  his  Lord- 
^  Iciiew  well  enough  where  that  martter  stuck,  and  that  I  was  not  to  be 
^ged  with  it ;  and  all  I  had  said  as  to  the  Session  was,  and  would  say  it 
^j  that  the  Session  needed  a  baUance  (  and  that  though  the  L.  TThitlaw  were 
|a  tile  lowest  seat  of  the  bench,  he  was  too  sttong.  So  he  asked  me  how  I  would 
^^cc  it?  I  said,  I  was  not  to  adyise  in  it^  but  thought  Commias.  Dalrymple 
f  ferie  able  man ;  and  he  also  commended  him.  But,  says  I,  my  L.  Whitlaw 
^  bJiDfielf  most  to  blame ;  and  for  me,  I  luiTe  endearoured  to  serve  the  King 
jiithfTiIIy,  and  would  do  so,  while  he  aUows  me :  And  as  to  aU  others,  1  was  for 
'iTiog  and  let  live,  and  wiah^t  that  great  men  would  live  in  peace.* 

Stewart  belonged  to  the  same  party  with  Hamilton,  and  his  testi-* 
aony  is  therefore  the  more  trustworthy.  The  following  character 
W  Lockhart  (Memoirs,  1. 107)  is  no  doubt  too  highly  coloured ;  for 
Lockhart  was  a  keen  partisan,  and  had  no  love  for  Lord  Whitelaw 
or  any  of  his  friends : — 

*  He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  after  the  Reyolution  raised  to  the  bench,  upon 
^ffoohi  of  hils  Whiggery  and  disloyalty.  He  soon  displayed  a  froward,  haugnty 
!'UQ<i.  Betwixt  man  and  man,  wherein  he  had  no  particular  concern,  he  was 
j^ ;  bat  extremely  partial  where  his  friend  or  his  own  politics  interfered.  He 
^  i  sound,  solid  judgment ;  but  all  his  actions  were  aooompanied  with  so 
^  pride,  yanity,  ill-nature,  and  severity,  that  he  was  odious  to  everybody. 
»e  gknied  in  his  nudiee  to  the  Royal  family,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
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A  poet  (?)  of  similar  feelings  with  Lockhart's  has  thns  comme- 
morated Lord  Whitelaw's  death,  which  took  place  in  1704  (Scot^ 
Pasquils,  p.  73) : — 

^  Old  Nick  was  in  want  of  a  lawyer  in  heU, 

To  preside  o'er  the  Court  there,  of  Session  ; 
So  old  Whytlaw  he  took,  for  he  suited  him  well. 

For  tyranny,  lust,  and  oppression. 
'Twixt  the  devU  and  Whytlaw,  the  poor  wietches  daam'd 

Will  be  sore  put  about  in  that  hot  land ; 
For  now  the  fierce  Justice-Clerk*s  got  the  command. 

They  could  haidly  be  worse  off  in  Scotland* 


NOTES  ON  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Although  containing  nothing  which  the  most  ultra-conservatiTe 
coald  describe  as  an  innovation  on  the  established  laws  of  the 
country,  the  statute  book  of  this  year  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  enactments,  chiefij  of  an  administrative  and  economical 
character,  which  extend  to  Scotland,  and  which^  may  dsam  some 
little  share  of  attention  from  the  legal  professibn.  Among  the 
statutes  possessing  a  more  general  interest,  we  mnst  not  omit  to 
notice  the  new  Act  for  the  Incorporation,  Regulation,  and  Winding 
up  of  Trading  Companies  and  other  Associations,  25  and  26  Vict^ 
cap.  89.  This  Aqt  is  mainly  a  consolidation  of  the  last  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act,  with  the  various  supplementary  enactments  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  more  general  provisions  of  the  statutes 
regulating  the  constitution  of  banking  and  insurance  companies. 
We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
appearance  of  this  useful  measure,  to  sketch  the  features  of  that 
new  code  of  partnership  law,  the  growth  of  recent  years,  whicli 
has  now  assumed  a  systematic  and,  we  may  hope,  a  permanent  form. 
The  subject,  however,  is  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  limits 
of  a  single  article ;  and  for  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  such  other  materials  as  the  legislation  of  the  session  presents  for 
review. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Act^  1861.— (25 
Vict.,  cap.  19.) 

An  Act  to  amend  ^  The  Merchant  Shipping  Actj  1854/  *  The  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Amendment  Acty  1855,'  and  *  TTie  Cusiomi 
Consolidation  Acty  1853.'— (25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  63.) 

The  statutes,  the  titles  of  which  are  affixed,  are  examples  of  ^ 
class  of  enactments  which  have  been  rendered  necessazy  by  the 
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extension  of  commerce,  and  ^vhich  are  every  year  becoming  morcT 
nameroas.  The  object  of  the  Pier  and  Harbour  Amendment  Act 
is  to  give  additional  facilities  for  the  constraction  and  improvement 
of  harbour  accommodation,  with  particular  reference  ta  works  ot 
this  nature  undertaken  by  private  associations.  As  usual  in  this 
class  of  enactments,  the  administrative  powers  requisite  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests  are  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Act  contains  a  variety  of  provisions  relative  to  noticed  and  the 
deposit  of  plans  and  sections,  which  must  be  studied  by  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  promoters  of  the  associations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred; but  the  details  are  not  generally  interesting,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  refer  to  its  provisions  more  particularly. 

The  new  Merchant  Shipping  Act  forms  a  rather  bulky  supple- 
ment to  the  existing  legislation  on  the  subject.    Its  minute  and 
complex  provisions,  together  with  those  of  its  congeners,  must,  we 
should  think,  be  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  persons 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest.     We'  believe,  however,  that 
the  legislation  relative  to  this  subject  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well, 
—a  conclusion  which  might  safely  be  drawn  from  the  diminution  of 
litigation  on  subjects  connected  with  maritime  jurisprudence,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  shipping  trade.     In  our  supple- 
mentary reprint  of  the  statutes  applicable  to  Scotland,  we  have 
included  those  partsr  of  the  new  Act  which  relate  to  jurisdiction  and 
process ;  and  it  will  be  suflScient  here  to  indicate  in*  a  general  way 
the  scope  of  those  provisions.     Section  49  extends  the  summary 
jtuisdiction  in  salvage  cases,  conferred  by  the  principal  Act  upon 
the  Justices  of  Peace  and  County  and  Sheriff  Courts,  to  all  cases  in 
which  the  value* of  the  properly  saved  does  not  exceed  L.IOOO, 
whether  the  salvage  service  has  been  rendered  within  the  limits  of 
4e  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.    Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
State  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  scale  of  costs  to 
he  awarded  in  such  cases, — a  power  which  might,  we  think,  have 
W  more  appropriately  conferred  upon  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Section  50 
provides  for  the  judicial  valuation  of  wrecks.     Section  51  gives  the 
Lord  Ordinary  oflSciating  on  the  Bills  during  vacation  the  same 
jurisdiction  which,  by  the  principal  Act  (section  468),  was  conferred 
^pon  the  Court  of  Session  in  its  Divisions ;  and  in  the  two  succeed- 
"^g  sections  provision  is  made  for  the  custody  and  ultimate  disposal 
vouvi.— ^NO.  LXX.  oc?roBERl862.  8r 
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of  anolaimed  wrecks.  Sections  54  to  56  treat  of  the  liabHitj  d 
f^ipowners.  By  these  clauses,  the  liability  of  ownerS|  in  respect  of 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  is  limited  to  a  snm  correspoadiDg  to 
JjJlb  per  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage ;  and  in  respect  of  damage  to  ships 
or  cargo,  arising  from  improper  navigation  or  other  fault  of  the 
master,  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  L.8  on  the  toniuge. 
Insurances  effected  against  casualties  resulting  from  improper 
navigation  are  declared  not  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  the  natore  of 
the  risk. 

The  most  important  claoses,  in  a  legal  aspect,  are  sections  G^- 
77,  relating  to  the  deliveiy  of  goods,  and  the  shipowner's  lien  for 
freight.  In  the  event  of  the  owner  or  consignee  failing  to  applj  for 
or  take  delivery  of  the  goods,  the  shipowner  is  entitled,  upon  giving 
certain  notices,  to  land  the  goods  and  store  them  in  a  wharf  or  ware- 
house at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  and  by  so  doing  does  not  forfeit 
his  lien  for  the  freight.  The  owner  may,  however,  obtain  posses- 
sion of  his  property  at  any  time,  on  making  a  deposit  with  the 
wharfinger  or  warehouse-owner,  to  cover  freight  and  expenses  of 
storage,  and  thereby  throw  upon  the  shipowner  the  onus  of  taking 
prooeedinga  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due.  If,  oa 
the  other  hand,  no  deposit  is  made,  and  no  settlement  is  effected, 
the  warehouse-owner  is  authorized,  after  three  months,  or  earlier  If 
the  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  to  sell  by  public  auction  so 
much  of  the  goods  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  his  rent  and  charges. 

An  Act  ia  amend  the  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  Public  Housu^ 
Scotland  (25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  35). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  notice  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
objiects  of  the  Act  without  entering  upon  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  clauses.  The  first  twelve  clauses  relate  to  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates for  licences ;  the  powers  of  the  Justices,  in  this  reject,  being 
enlarged,  while  at  the  same  time  provision  is  made  for  enabling  the 
neighbours  and  residents  within  the  district  in  which  any  licence  is 
demanded,  to  state  objections  afler  giving  notice  to  the  applicant. 
Sections  13-20  provide  for  the  supjwession  of  unKcenced  traffic  in 
spirits  and  other  exciseable  liquors.  Some  of  the  powers  conferred 
with  that  object  are  sufficiently  arbitrary.  For  example  section 
20  empowers  any  Justice  or  Magistrate,  upon  the  oath  of  an  in- 
former, to  grant  warrant  to  any  seijeant  or  superior  officer  of  police^ 
to  search  any  specified  house  or  place  for  exciseable  liquors^  *and  if 
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the  luue  be  found  in  saoli  house  or  place  exceeding  one  gallon^  to 
seize  such  exciseable  liqaors,  together  -with  the  vessel  or  yessels  in 
which  the  same  are  contained/  such  warrant  to  continue  in  force 
for  one  month.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear^  the  Statute  goes  on 
to  declare  that  the  person  occupying  or  using  the  premises  where 
such  liquor  shall  be  found  as  aforesaid,  shall  thereby  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  L.S,  with  the  alternative  of  thirty 
dajs  imprisonment.  The  offence,  be  it  observed,  consists  in  the 
fact  of  possession  of  a  gallon  of  any  exciseable  liquor,  coupled  with 
an  oath  of  credulity  by  an  informer  that  exciseable  liquors  are 
trafficked  in  within  the  house.  No  evidence  of  actual  trafficking 
appears  to  be  requisite.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
extraordinary  powers  conferred  by  this  section  will  be  u^ed  for  the 
annoyance  of  private  individuals.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Act  stands, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  totally-abstaining  Justice  of  the  Peace  to 
grant  warrant  to  a  police  officer  to  break  open  his  neighbour's  wine 
cellar ;  and  if  six  bottles  of  wine  are  found  therein,  to  convict  the 
ovner  of  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment* 

The  next  £Dur  sections  are  concerned  with  the  punishment  of  the 
drank  and  disorderly — a  class  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  patients,  for  whom  lodging  and  medical  attendance  was 
to  be  provided  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  are  now  very  pro- 
perly relegated  to  the  class  of  offenders  against  public  order,  and 
made  amenable  to  punishment. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  offenders  against  its  provisions^  and  those  of  the 
Hume  Drummond,  and  Forbes  Mackenzie,  Acts.  Several  of  the 
defects  and  ambiguities  in  the  procedure  clauses  of  the  older  statutes 
are  rectified ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  class 
of  prosecution^  so  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  and' 
the  preservation  of  decorum,  will  now  be  carried  through  with 
ttfety  and  certainty,  and  the  public  prosecutor  relieved  from  the 
nsk  of  impending  actions  of  damages,  which,  as  the  law  formerly 
)tood,  tended  to  discourage  prosecutions.  The  form  of  review  pro^ 
ided  by  the  33d  section  deserves  commendation  as  an  improvement 
ipon  the  narrow  and  jealous  exclusion  clauses  of  previous  statutes. 
The  appeal  is  to  be  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary ;  or,  where 
liere  are  no  Curcuits,  to  the  High  Court  at  Edinburgh.  But,  instead 
^f  referring  to  the  Act  of  George  II.,  it  is  left  to  the  Court  of 
Jtfiticiary  itself  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceed- 
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logs.  The  grotmdB  upon  which  a  conviction  may  be  appealed  an 
eorruptlon  or  malice^  and  oppression,  or  snch  deviations  in  point  of 
form  from  the  statutory  enactments  as  the  Court  shall  think  have 
prevented  substantial  justice  from  having  been  done;  not  'sncli 
deviations  as  have  taken  place  vnl/ullyy  and  as  the  Court  diall  think,' 
etc,  which  has  been  the  usual  style  in  pHevious  enactments.  The 
last  ground  of  appeal  appears  to  be  si:d9kieut  to  enable  the  Court 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  question  of  law  arising  upon  a  convictioii 
under  the  statute ;  and  this  is  as  extensive  a  jurisdiction  aa  the 
public  have  any  interest  in  reserving  to  the  Appellate  Court 

An  Act  to  remove  doubts  concerning^  and  to  amend  the  Law  rtlalxn*] 
tOy  the  private  eetatee  of  Ser  Majestt/f  Her  heirs  and  successors  (2J 
and  26  Vict^  cap.  37). 

.  The  immediate  cause  for  legislation  in  relation  to  the  private 
estates  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland  was  the  necessity  of  providing  k 
the  completion  of  a  title  to  Balmoral  and  other  heritable  property  in 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  to  which  it  is 
understood  her  Majesty  has  succeeded  as  disponee.  Since  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts  none  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  have  acquired 
any  private  estates  in  Scotland ;  and,  accordingly,  while  no  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  hold  property  of  aDV 
description  beneficially,  it  is  not  surprising,  looking  to  ihe  extensive 
changes  affecting  the  feudal  law  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  that  some  uncertainty  should  have  been  felt  regarding  the 
mode  of  vesting  heritable  estate  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  property  from  merging  into  the 
public  estate  of  the  Crown,  which,  as  is  well  known,  cannot  be  | 
gratuitously  alienated  without  the  authority  of  Parliament  The 
dicta  of  Erskine  iind  Bankton  on  the  subject  are  unsatisfactoiy;  and  | 
as  if  to  add  to  the  confusion,  it  appears  that  by  an  Act  passed  at 
the.  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  1  and  2  Vict,  cap.  95,  | 
the  original  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  prohibiting  alienation  of  Crovm 
Estates  had  been  extended  to  Scotland  without  reference  to  tvo 
subsequent  statutes  of  George  m.  and  George  IV.,  whereby  the 
power  of  disposal  of  the  private  estates  of  the  Sovereign  was  resenred^ 
The  statute  under  consideration,  begins  by  rectifying  the  blunder 
committed  by  the  draughtsman  of  the  Act  of  1st  Victoria,  and  then 
makes  provision  for  the  completion  of  titles  to  the  Crown's  priratei 
estates.    Such  private  estates  of  her  Majesty  as  are  held  fendall/. 
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under  the  Crown  as  superior,  maj  be  held  of  her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  or  successors  as  Sovereigns  and  feudal  superiors,  and  the 
dominiam  utile  thereof  shall  not  thereby  become  consolidated  with 
the  donriniam  directum  (section  4).  Estates  held  under  subject 
superiors  and  ]ease4iold  estates  may  be  held  by  her  Majesty 
through  the  intervention  of  a  trust  (sections  3  and  4).  Her 
Majest/s  private  estates  in  Scotland  may  be  disposed  of  by  general 
or  special  disposition,  deed  of  appointment,  power  of  attorney,  etc., 
executed  under  the  sign  manual,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses 
(section  6).  Other  clauses  provide  for  the  settlement  of  Crown 
property  by  will,  its  descent  by  legal  succession,  and  its  liability  to 
taxation.  Finally,  by  section  11  it  is  declared  that  all  suits  and 
actions  respecting  SHch  estates  as  may  not  be  vested  in  a  trustee  or 
trustees,  may  be  sued  in  Scotland  in  the  name  of  a  person  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  such  appointment  to  continue  during 
kr  Majesty's  pleasure. 

i«  Act  to  make  farther  Provision  respecting  Lunacy  in  Scotland 
(25  and  56  Victoria,  cap.  54). 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  are  supplementary  to  those  of  the 
Lunacy  Act  20  and  21  Vict.,  cap.  71,  as  amended  by  21  and  22 
Vict.,  cap.  89.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  the 
supplementary  Act  had  not  taken  the  safe  course  of  incorporating 
tile  new  enactments  with  the  old,  and  thus  embodying  in  one  mea- 
sare  a  comprehensive  code  for  the  regulation  of  asylums  and  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Acts  of  Parliament  the  administration 
of  which  is  confided  to  professional  lawyers,  may  be  patched  up 
by  SQccessive  amendments;  and  however  intricate,  perplexing 
<Dd  inconsistent  may  be  the  sum  of  legislation  on  the  matter,  the 
jodge  or  prosecutor,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  expected  to  make  the 
material  workable.  It  is  his  business  to  evoke  harmony  and  con- 
^^Qcy  from  the  legislative  chaos ;  and  if  he  fail  in  the  attempt, 
^  men  endowed  with  less  than  creative  genuis  will  fiiil,  he  need 
'^pect  no  sympathy  from  the  non*professional  public.  These 
lunacy  statutes,  however,  stand  in  a  different  position.  To  a  very 
l^ge  extent,  the  administration  of  the  law  under  their  provisions 
<Imlves  upon  physicians,  keepers  of  asylums,  and  the  relatives  of 
tbe  insane.  The  former  class  are  prevented  by  considerations  of 
^P^Qse  from  availing  themselves  of  legal  advice  in  the  performance 
<)t  those  delicate  duties  which  belong  to  the  daily  routine  of  their 
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profession.  The  latter  naturally  feel  themselves  prednded,  in  muy 
instances,  bj  motives  of  delicacy,  from  resorting  to  the  aaosUnceot 
their  legal  advisers.  And  yet,  in  either  case,  a  very  trifling  deTiation 
from,  or  misinterpretation  of  the  statutory  enactments  may  sabject 
the  individual  to  heavy  penalties,  or  even  to  the  more  vexatiom 
and  expensive  calamity  of  an  action  of  damages  for  false  impmoo* 
ment.  With  the  view  of  making  the  law  as  simple  and  as  intelli- 
gible as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  we  would  suggest  that  in  the  event 
of  any  farther  amendments  being  required,  the  whole  statutory  Uv 
in  relation  to  lunacy  should  be  consolidated,  after  which  no  farther 
alterations  should  be  admitted  except  in  the  form  of  a  new  code 
embodying  the  necessary  changes. 

Sections  2-5  embrace  some  additional  provisions  relative  to  the 
licensing  of  private  asylums  and  houses  of  detention  for  lonatics, 
and  lunatic  wards  in  poorhouses.  Section  6,  we  presume,  is  io* 
tended  to  give  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  persons  who  were  at 
one  time  called  drunkards,  but  who,  by  a  refinement  of  professional 
phraseology,  are  now  termed  dipsomaniacs.  It  provides  that  anr 
person  desirous  of  being  received  into  an  asylum  or  licenced  honse 
may  obtain  admission  on  making  a  voluntary  application  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  backed  by  a  medical  certificate  that  bis 
treatment  there  would  be  beneficial,  and  a  written  consent  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  establishment  to  receive  him.  The  superin- 
tendent is  bound,  under  a  penalty  of  L.50,  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Sheriff  once  a  month  upon  the  case  of  any  person  so  admitted, 
stating  his  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  individual,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  being  detained.  Such  persons  are  to  be  at  liberty 
to  depart  at  any  time,  unless  the  superintendent  shall  certify  to  the 
Sheriff  ^that  he  considers  such  person  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others,' — a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement, 
and  one  which,  we  should  imagine,  would  cause  considerable  em- 
barrassment to  an  honest  medical  superintendent ;  while,  to  a  keeper 
of  elastic  conscience,  it  would  furnish  an  excuse  for  detaining  any 
patient  for  any  length  of  time  that  might  be  prompted  by  his  own 
interest,  or  the  easily  excited  apprehension  of  the  friends  of  the 
inmate. 

Sections  8-12  relate  to  the  mode  of  providing  accommodation  for 
the  insane  in  the  different  parochial,  district,  and  county  divisioD^ 
and  give  powers  to  the  District  Boards  to  acquire  land  under  the 
compulsory  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act' 
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Sectkm  14  repeals  the  34th  section  of  the  General  Act,  and  pre- 
scribes a  new  form  of  procedure  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  The 
order  of  admission  is  to  be  granted  upon  a  subscribed  petition, 
Koompanied  by  a  schedule  of  particulars,  and  supported  by  certi- 
icatea  from  two  medical  persons,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  medical 
superintendent  or  consulting  or  assistant  physician  of  any  public 
isfhoL  Superintendents  are  authorized  to  receive  and  detain  for 
three  days,  without  an  order  from  any  SheriiF,  any  person  whose 
case  is  duly  certified  to  be  one  of  emergency  by  a  qualified  physician. 
Section  15  repeals  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  relative  to 
tite  commitment  of  dangerous  lunatics,  and  substitutes  other  provi- 
&<n]&  Section  16  empowers  the  General  Board  to  authorize  the 
i^oval  or  transfer  of  lunatics  from  asylums,  etc.,  by  special  order ; 
ud  section  17  imposes  upon  superintendents  the  duty  of  taking 
Deasnres  for  the  liberation  of  patients  who  have  recovered  so  far 
^  to  render  their  liberation  expedient.  The  remaining  sections 
relate  to  the  transfer  and  liberation  of  lunatics  detained  at  the  in- 
stance of  Parochial  Boards  under  the  sentence  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

in  Act  far  Amending  the  Law  relating  to  Copyright  in  Works  of  the 
Fine  ArtSy  and  for  Repressing  the  Commission  of  Fraud  in  tlie 
Production  and  Sale  of  such  Works  (25  &  26  Vict.,  cap  68). 

Hitherto  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  art  has  rested  upon 
tto  old  statutes,  8  Geo.  11.,  cap.  13,  and  7  Geo.  III.,  cap,  38.  The 
^  of  these  statutes  was  passed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
^fright  to  the  widow  of  Hogarth  in  the  engravings  of  that  master^ 
•ts  provisions  being  afterwards  extended  and  made  perpetual  by  the 
second  statute  to  which  we  have  referred.  By  these  Acts  the  copy- 
'^gor  imitating  of  engravings,  whether  from  original  designs  or 
not,  was  in  effect  declared  to  be  a  civil  wrong,  punishable  by  pecu- 
^  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  plate  and  impression. 
Tlie  enactment  was  defective,  in  that  it  required  the  name  of  the 
^gtaver  and  date  of  publication  to  be  attached*  to  all  published 
^opressionsy  thereby  withholding  protection  against  the  copying  of 
P^is  before  letters.  It  has  been  doubted,  moreover,  whether  the 
^^*«ctment  prohibited  copying  in  a  different  cbaracteri — e,g^  copying 
^gnvings  by  photography  or  in  colours, — a  doubt  which  was  not 
^^)j  removed  by  the  statute  of  Victoria.  The  subsequent  Act 
^17  Geo.  m.,  cap.  23,  secured  to  the  artist  the  right  to  prevent 
^olttplication  of  copies  of  his  design  without  his  consent ;  but  it  has 
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been  doubted  whether  the  provisions  of  the  statute  wonld  apply 
after  the  design  had  already  been  made  public,  the  decisions  in  re- 
ference to  book-copyright  being  adverse  to  the  notion  of  a  copy- 
right existing  at  common  law  after  publication. 

The  present  enactment  does  not  directly  remedy  the  defects  in 
the  statutes  of  Geo.  m.,  but  enables  the  publisher  of  a  new  en- 
graving to  protect  himself,  by  obtaining  from  the  artist  an  a^gn- 
ment  of  the  copyright  of  the  original  design.     Section  1  gi^'ts  a 
copyright  in  original  works  of  art  (including  photographs)  to  the 
author  for  life,  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death.     Section  2  saves 
the  right  to  depict  the  same  objects  or  scenes.     Sections  3,  4,  and 
5,  regulate  the  registration  of  copyrights  in  works  of  art,  and  tbe 
form  of  assignment  and  transfer.     Section  6  imposes  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  for  every  act  done  in  infringement  of  the  right  giren 
by  previous  sections ;  while  section  8  defines  and  prescribes  the 
penalties  applicable  to  the  new  oifence  of  fraudulently  affixing  any 
name,  initials,  or  monogram  to  a  work  of  art,  not  being  the  pro- 
duction of  the  party  whose  signature  is  affixed.    The  four  subse- 
quent sections  regulate  the  form  of  procedure  for  the  recovery  of 
penalties,  and  reserve  the  right  of  the  injured  party  to  seek  redress 
by  an  action  of  damages. 

An  Act  tofadUtate  ifie  Transfnissim  of  Moveable  Property  in 
Scotland  (25  and  26  Victoria^  cap.  85). 

•  By  the  operation  of  the  Lands  Transference  Acts  of  1847,  anJ 
subsequent  enactments,  the  forms  of  conveyances  have  been  so 
simplified  and  shortened,  that  it  was  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  a  conveyance  of  a  large  estate  might  be  expressed  in  fewer 
words  than  a  deed  of  assignation  of  a  policy  of  insurance  or  a 
moveable  bond.  The  object  of  the  Act,  the  title  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed, is  of  course  to  extend  the  system  of  abbreviated  clauses 
already  in  operation  in  oonveyances  of  land  rights,  to  deeds  affectiDg 
moveable  property. 

Section  1  prescribes  a  short  form  of  assignation  of  personal  bonds 
or  conveyances  of  moveable  estate, — ^the  word  conveyance  being 
interpreted  by  section  4,  so  as  to  include  every  description  of  more- 
able  right.  It  is  farther  provided  by  section  1,  that  assignations, 
in  the  prescribed  form,  may  be  endorsed  on  the  conveyance  itself, 
and  that  a  stamped  assignation,  so  endorsed,  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  one  executed  according  to  the  form  at  present  in  use. 
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Section  3  regnlates  the  intimation  of  assignations.  Under  its 
pnm»s  it  is  now  sufficient  that  the  holder  of  the  assignation  or 
his  agent  shonld  transmit  a  certified  copy  by  post  to  the  debtor, 
vhose  written  acknowledgment  of  receipt  shall  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  ixtfimation.  Under  the  common  law  rules,  it  was  considered  by 
cooTejancers  that  an  acknowledgment  of  intimation  must  be  ex- 
pressy  and  that  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
assignation  was  not  legally  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
bdmation  had  been  made.  This  defect  in  the  law  of  intimation 
is  therefore  rectified.  If  the  party  to  whom  a  certified  copy  has 
Wi  sent  declines  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it,  it  would  seem 
thit  notarial  intimation  will  still  be  requisite  in  order  to  transfer 
4e  property. 

Section  3  reserves  the  right  to  use  existing  forms.  Section  4, 
ksides  giving  a  general  interpretation  to  the  word  '  conveyance/ 
Bakes  the  word  ^assignation'  include  translations  and  retrocessions, 
nd  probative  extracts  thereof;  and,  with  superfluous  caution,  makes 
the  words  <  moveable  estate,'  include  debts  and  obligations  as  well  as 
«ther  personal  property. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Fraudulent   Marking  of 
Merchandise  (25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  88). 

After  defining  the  words  ^  mark,'  and  '  trade  mark,'  and  explaining 
vhat  was  surely  already  self-evident,  that  the  Sheriff  or  Sberiff- 
nihetitute  in  Scotland  is  a  ^  Court,'  the  statute  goes  on  to  declare, 
•ection  2,  with  a  variation  of  phraseology  which  we  need  not  repeat, 
^  every  person  counterfeiting,  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  a 
tnule  mark  of  any  other  person,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  (in 
^and  a  crime  and  offence)  ;  and  that  every  article  to  which  the 
^ndnlent  mark  has  been  applied,  shall  be  forfeited  to  her  Majesty. 
^  3d  clause,  which  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  interest 
^  Messrs  Bass  and  Allsop,  imposes  the  same  penalty  upon  persons 
^plymg  counterfeit  marks  to  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  etc.. 
In  which  any  article  of  merchandise  shall  be  sold.  The  selling  of 
•'ticlea,  with  false  or  forged  trade-marks,  after  the  31st  December 
^%S3y  exposes  the  seller,  by  section  4,  to  a  penalty  of  L.5,  plus  the 
"^oe  of  the  article  sold.  Counterfeit  imitations  and  alterations  of 
tride-marks,  are,  by  section  5,  to  be  deemed  counterfeit  marks  within 
^  meaning  of  the  Act,  if  made  with  intent  to  defiraud.     Section  6 
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provides  for  the  discovery  and  disclosure  of  information  r^;arding 
the  manufacture  of  such  counterfeits.  Sections  7-9  are  designed 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  customary  in  mar; 
branches  of  trade^  of  marking  a  false  indication  of  the  quantity  upos 
articles  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  As  the  prohibition  onlj  ex- 
tends to  cases  of  fraudulent  intention, — and  as  in  the  dass  of  cases 
to  which  we  refer  there  is  no  such  intention,  and,  in  point  of  feet* 
no  one  is  deceived, — it  may  be  doubted  if  this  enactment  is  likely  to 
prove  efficacious.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  prosecute 
under  these  sections  for  selling  as  a  quart  bottle  of  liquor  a  bottle 
of  the  usual  size,  which,  in  fact,  only  contains  about  the  sixth  pari 
of  a  gallon.  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Act  are  chiefly  occnpieu 
with  provisions  regarding  the  prosecution  of  offenders  and  the  re 
covery  of  penalties  in  the  English  and  Irish  Courts.  Nothing  1: 
said  as  to  Scotch  procedure,  beyond  the  complimentary  recognitioj 
of  the  Sheriff  as  a  judicial  officer,  to  which  we  have  already  ad 
verted.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  criminal  prosecutioo 
in  Scotland  will  fall  to  be  instituted  by  the  Lord  Advocate  o 
Procurator  Fiscal  of  the  county ;  and  that  penalties  may  be  sue 
for  in  Scotland  in  an  ordinary  action,  and  subject  to  the  same  rego 
lations  respecting  finality  and  the  right  of  appeal,  which  obtain  ii 
other  branches  of  civil  procedure. 


d^ngHsli  Cuts. 


Bankbupt. — ^The  granting  of  a  bill  of  sale  is  not  an  act  of  bankraptcj,  wbei 
there  is  nothing  to  show  t£at  the  assignee  did  not,  nnder  the  circamstanca 
receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  goods  and  property  assigned  bj  the  bill  of  sab 
or  to  show  that  the  transaction  was  intended  to  defeat  and  delay  creditcn 
Although  power  is  reserved  to  the  Court  to  draw  inferences  of  fact,  they  canoe 
be  called  upon  to  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  transaction  was  a  fran* 
Blackburn,  J. :  Mutton  v.  CrtUtwell  is  a  distinct  authority  upon  this  part  of  tb 
case.  Lord  Campbell,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said :  *  We  tlim 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  rule  granted  in  this  case.  The  jury  found  tlu 
the  deed  relied  upon  was  not  fraudulent,  nor  executed  in  contonplatioD  c 
bankruptcy.  .  .  .  There  having  been  an  agreement,  before  the  monej  va 
advanced,  that  the  security  should  be  given,  and  the  money  having  been  adTanrt^ 
imder  this  agreement,  the  deed  is  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  hee 
executed  in  April  1851,  instead  of  the  month  of  June  following.  So  far  this  i 
the  case  of  a  bill  of  sale  bona  Jide  given  to  secure  an  advance  made  on  the  faiti 
of  the  security,  to  enable  a  trader  to  carry  on  his  business ;  and  it  is  weU  estab 
lished  law  that  such  a  bill  of  sale  is  not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  although  it  woui« 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  if  the  consideration  were  wholly  or  partly  an  anteoeden 
debt,  contracted  without  security.' — {Whit7nore  v.  CUxridge^  81 L.  J.,  Q.  R  Ul  i 
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Babos  and  F£1CE. — ^A  married  woman  is  sabject  to  an  attachment  on  an  ex 
fdTte  application,  if,  upon  an  order  obtained  by  herself,  she  omit  to  put  in  her 
Kf«»te  aiiawer.---{ifom«  v.  Patrick^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  424.) 

Hates. — ^Under  two  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  rates  of  a  parish 
m  regulated,  an  appeal  was  given  against  any  rate  to  the  next  Quarter 
SeaaoDs,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  summons'  before  two  Justices,  who  were 
to  order  the  payment,  and  (if  necessaiy)  grant  a  warrant  of  distress,  if  the 
yswa  aommoned  *  did  not  prove  to  them  &at  he  was  not  chargeable  i^th  or 
oable  to  pay  such  rate.*  It  was  held,  this  only  gave  the  Justices  a  power  similar 
Jo  that  in  enforcing  a  poor-rate,  and  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire 
m  tbe  validity  of  a  rate,  good  on  the  face  of  it,  and  that  they  had  no  jnrisdic- 
tioB  to  *  determine*  anything  '  in  a  summary  way,'  within  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  43, 
»)a6togive  power  to  state  a  case  under  that  Act. — (Ex  parte  May.  31  L.  J., 
iLCa.161.) 

Bill  of  Lading. — A  number  of  bags  of  grain,  all  bearing  the  same  mark,  but 
me  weighing  12  stone  and  some  8  stone,  were  shipped  on  board  indiscnmi- 
B^lf ,  and  the  master  signed  two  bills  of  lading,  each  for  a  portion  of  them,  one 
({which,  the  plaintiff's,  was  for  a  certain  number,  at  a  certain  total  gross  weight, 
»aich  by  computation  would  not  exactly  tally  with  a  uniform  weight  either  of  8 
Fi)Qe  or  of  12  stone,  but  nearly  corresponding  with  Uie  latter,  the  larger  weight ; 
^  the  master  delivered  the  right  number  of  bags,  falling  short  of  the  gross 
t  tal  weight  by  several  tons.  It  was  held,  per  Pollock,  C.B.,  and  Wilde,  B., 
^  the  master  was  not  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the  deficiencv ;  and,  per 
^mwdl,  B.,  and  Channell,  B.,  that  he  was  responsible.  Bramwell,  B. :  It  may 
•^  that  in  some  cases  the  captain  could  not  distinguish  which  part  of  a  shipment 
'•i  to  satisfy  one  bill  of  ladiug  and  which  another,  and  it  may  be  that  in  such 
<^  he  would  well  be  warranted  in  refusing  to  sign  two  bills  of  lading — as,  if 
tjocKib  with  no  marks  were  delivered,  and  he  was  called  on  to  sign  two  biUs 
(4  lading,  one  for  a  cask  of  beer  brewed  bv  A.,  another  for  a  cask  brewed  by  B., 
^th  nothing  to  distinguish  which  was  which ;  but  if  he  does  sign  two  bills  of 
iKiing,  and  especially  if  he  can  distinguish  which  part  of  a  mixed  parcel  of  goods 
Ml^es  to  one  bill  of  lading  and  which  to  another,  he  must  deliver  the  goods 
^^*^^v^gly.  The  shipper  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  captain  will  so  deliver 
^Den  be  signs  two  bills,  and  he  cannot  be  heard  to  say  I  did  not  attend  to  it, 
^"i^  think  of  it,  or  cannot  do  it  without  taking  some  pains,  and  so  I  will  not. 
^  captain,  if  he  objects,  should  object  when  the  bills  of  lading  are  tendered  to 
^  ior  signatuie.  .  .  .  Wilde,  B. :  What  would  be  the  particular  working 
^nile  which  casts  on  the  master  the  dnty  of  weighing  packages  of  various 
^  until  he  had  made  the  right  weight  out  of  the  right  number  of  packages  ? 
I^thia  subject  a  most  important  admission  was  made  at  the  trial,  namely,  that 
^  weighing  ever  takes  place  on  board  ship.'  Such  is  the  present  practice. 
^^  hi  will  a  decision  that  this  duty  is  cast  on  the  master  in  future  be  com- 
P^tihlewith  the  means  at  his  command,  or  the  expeditious  discharge  of  the 
V-{Bradlq/  v.  Dumpace,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  210.) 

» OLiTrrART  Settlement. — A.  and  his  wife,  in  exercise  of  a  general  power  of 
M^pointment,  reserved  to  them  in  a  voluntarv  settlement  executed  after  marriage, 
appointed  certain  lands  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  t^em  to  trustees,  iheax 
^Qt<HB,  administrators,  and  assigns,  upon  trusts  for  sale,  and  to  divide  the 
^J^  of  such  sale  among  the  seven  cUldren  of  A.  and  B.  A.  and  B.  both 
^  Upon  a  bill  by  six  of  their  children  against  the  heir-at-law  of  A.,  who 
*^  entitled  in  default  of  appointment,  it  was  held,  that  such  heir-at-law  was 

«T«tee  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  interested  under  the  appointment. — 
^^^'owY.  Bone,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  417.) 

J|EfflJaENCE. — ^Non-liability  of  owner  of  a  house  for  injury  by  the  negligent 
j^ct  of  a  builder  employed  by  him.  Pollock,  0.  B.:  Where  a  thing  is  in 
.^  a  nuisance,  and  mnst  be  prejudicial,  the  party  who  employs  another  to  do 

^rwponsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  may  have  arisen ;  but  when  the 
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mjachiel  artaes  not  from  the  thing  itself,  bnt  from  the  mode  in  which  it  n  done, 
then  the  person  orderiDg  it  k  not  responsible,  unless  the  relation  of  master  t&d 
servant  can  be  established.  On  these  grounds  the  rule  must  be  dischaxgei— 
(ButUr  V.  Hunter,  81  L.  J.,  Exch.  214.) 

Apprentice. — Liability  of  infant  apprentice  to  serve  his  master^  execntccs. 
By  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  J.  C,  an  infant,  with  the  consent  of  hi 
father,  put  himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  T.  S.  of  W.,  loclnnaker,  ba 
executors  and  administrators,  such  executors  or  administratCHS  carrying  on  Hk 
same  trade  or  business,  and  in  the  town  of  W.,  for  seven  years ;  and  T.  S.,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  his  said  apprentice,  agreed  to  teach  and  instnici 
him,  or  cause  him  to  be  taught  and  instructed,  in  the  art  of  a  lockmaker,  dmiLg 
the  said  term,  and  to  pay  the  apprentice  certain  weekly  wages.  Hekl,  that  tl» 
apprentice  was  bound  to  serve  the  executrix  of  S.,  his  widow,  who  earned  ca 
her  huslMind^s  business  at  W.,  and  that  the  executrix  was  bound  to  teach  Yam.— 
(Cooper  V.  Simmons,  31  L.  J.,  Exch.  232,  M.  C.  138.) 

Executors. — One  of  several  executors,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  otbosi 
compromiBed  a  debt  of  their  testator,  from  which  a  benefit  might  result  to  him* 
self.  Upon  a  bill  by  his  co-executon,  held,  the  ocHnpromise  was  not  binding  q& 
the  estate  of  testator,  and  that  it  must  be  set  aside.  The  Mast^  of  the  RoDi: 
Executors  could  not  be  compelled  to  act  in  unity ;  each  might  plead  sepaiaie 
pleas ;  still,  where  an  action  was  brought,  the  principle  always  aAed  on  in  sock: 
cases  wa&,  that  the  Court  would  take  the  plea  most  advantageous  for  the  testatcMr^ 
estate.  The  agreement,  however,  which  had  been  made  was  rather  a  rekase  or 
an  arrangement  made  by  one  executor  on  behalf  of  the  others,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  testator*s  estate.  The  arrangement  was  made  between  parties  who  kuev 
that  the  assent  of  two  of  the  executors  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was  unposalk 
to  say  that  it  could  affect  the  testator^s  estate. — (StoU  v.  Lord,  31  L.  J.,  Gh.  39 L) 

Negligence. — ^The  workmen  employed  in  a  Government  dockyard  were  per- 
mitted  to  cross  a  certain  yard  to  go  to  the  water-closets  erected  for  their  aooonmKh 
dation.  A  Government  contractor,  by  permission  of  the  Government,  bad 
erected  machinery  in  the  aforesaid  yard.  A  revolving  shaft,  a  portion  of  tfaii 
machinery,  was  so  placed  as  to  cross  the  shortest  and  most  conyenient  war  to 
these  water-closets.  The  shaft  was  partially  covered,  but  not  oonoealed,  by 
planks,  and  was  found  by  the  jury  to  nave  been  ^  insnfficientlv  covered.*  Then 
were  other,  though  not  shorter  or  more  convenient,  ways  to  uiese  water-ckceti 
Plaintiff,  a  workman  employed  in  the  dockyard,  but  not  by  the  contractor  iH» 
had  erected  the  machinery,  in  going  to  the  water-closet,  aocidentaHy  fell  txm 
the  diaft,  which  caught  his  arm  and  severely  injured  him.  In  an  action  i^nft 
the  contractor  to  recover  damages  for  the  injury,  it  was  held,  that  plamtiff^ 
right  to  cross  the  yard  was  only  the  right  not  to  be  treated  as  a  trespasser  for 
so  doing,  and  that  defendant  was  under  no  obligation  to  fence  the  machina?  at 
all,  and  therefoire  not  liable  for  insufficiently  fencing  it,  and  that  the  action  vsa 
not  maintainable.  Semble — ^That  if  the  fencing  to  the  machinery  had  beeii 
apparently  sufficient,  or  the  machinery  had  been  concealed  from  view,  or  ihi^ 
had  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  ^  trap,'  as  explained  in  Corby  v  H3L  ^^ 
fendant  woidd  have  been  liable.  Martin,  JB. :  The  right  that  plamtiff  had  to 
pass  over  that  part  of  the  yard  was  a  right  by  licence,  and  not  of  rigki,  K  I 
avaU  myself  of  permission  to  cross  a  man's  land,  I  do  so  in  the  exerdee  of  i 
licence,  and  not  a  right.  The  only  right  I  acquire  is  the  right  of  not  bein; 
treated  as  a  trespasser.  The  plantiff  had  the  option  of  going  one  of  two  way^. 
this  being  one ;  ne  voluntarily  chose  this,  and  he  has  no  right  of  action  agaio^ 
the  defendant  because  the  way  is  out  of  order,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  oon- 
suited  at  the  trial.— (J5ofcA  v.  Smith,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  201.) 

.  Highway. — ^MThere  an  ordinaiy  highway  runs  between  fences,  one  on  each 
side,  the  right  of  passage  which  the  public  have  along  it  extends  prima  fadi^ 
and  unless  there  be  evidence  to  the  contrary,  over  the  whole  space  between  tbe 
fences ;  and  the  pubUc  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  entire  space.    A  permaD&at 
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iktsmOkm  erected  iinon  a  highway  without  lawful  authority,  and  which  lendon 
tiie  viy  Jes  commooioaa  th^m  before  to  the  public,  is  an  unlawful  act,  and  a 
{Mifaiic  nmsanoe  at  common  law;  and  where  defendants,  for  the  purposes  of 
pnifitto  tbemaelyeB,  placed  telegraph  poets  upon  a  highway,  with  the  object 
ttd  intention  of  keeping  them  th^  permanently,  and  did  permanently  keep 
ti»B  there,  sach  posts  being  of  sudi  sizes  and  dunensions  and  solidity  as  to 
cbBtract  aad  prevent  the  passage  of  carriages  and  horses  or  foot-passengers,  it 
was  iieki,  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  be  found  guilty.  Also,  that  if  the 
;ostB  vere  not  placed  upon  the  hard  or  metalled  part  of  the  highway,  or  upon 
i  footpath  artificially  formed  upon  it,  or  if  sufficient  space  was  1^  for  the  public 
tn^,  the  defendants  were  still  liable  to  conviction. — (jR.  v.  The  United  King- 
'^Ekctnc  Telegraph  Co,  {Limited),  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  166.) 

Highway. — ^Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  making  a  tramway  upon 
aad  along  a  public  highway  in  the  parish  of  L.,  the  jury  found  that  accidents 
iad  happened  in  consequence  of  the  tramway  being  laid  down  ;  that  the  tram* 
^7  vis  a  nuisance,  an  obstruction  in  a  substantial  degree  of  the  ordinary  use 
Qt  the  hi^way  for  carriages  and  horses,  and  that  it  rendered  the  highway  unsafe 
■ad  iaeonvenient  in  a  su&tantial  d^ree.  Defendants  proposed  to  offer  evidence 
^akov  that  a  great  number  of  persons  were  carried  idong  the  tramway ;  that 
ittiiog  of  money  was  effected  thereby ;  that  the  tramway  was  not  a  nuisance 
aria  obstruction,  and  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  in  general 
*i)o  used  the  highway.  But  it  was  held,  the  finding  of  the  jury  amounted  to  a 
*<Btiict  of  guilty,  and  that  the  evidence  tendered  by  defendants  was  inadmissible, 
^tamway  was  laid  down  under  a  contract  entered  into  by  one  of  the  defend- 
<Bts  vith  the  vestry  of  L.,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the 
^^ ;  but  it  was  held,  the  laying  down  the  tramway  could  not  be  said  to  be  a 
piTing  or  repairing  of  the  street  within  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 
-(^^  T.  Train,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  169.) 

fiU£.— PLuntiff  wrote  to  A.,  offering  to  purchase  of  him  a  horse  at  a  certain 
P*^  and  saying  that  if  he  heard  nothing  further  he  should  assume  that  A. 
Y^^!^  the  hoiBe.  He  did  hear  nothing  further,  until  after  a  sale  by  auction 
^  taken  place,  when  both  A.  and  defendant,  who  was  auctioneer  at  the  sale, 
*^  to  plaintiff  to  say  that  the  horse  had  been  sold  at  the  sale  by  mistake, 
^  ezpiMing  their  regret  at  the  occurrence.  In  an  action  by  plaintiff 
^^BSiA  defen^Suit  for  the  conversion  of  the  horse,  it  was  held  that  as  there 
*^oo  memorandum  in  writing  binding  on  A.  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
f^  the  property  in  the  horse  had  not  then  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
^ooold  not  rely  on  the  subsequent  letter  of  A.,  as  that  would  not  relate  back 
*  48  to  complete  the  plaintiff's  title  at  the  time  in  question.— (Fe/Moiue  v. 
^,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  204.) 

^Jahne  Insurance. — S.,  a  shipbroker,  was  directed  by  plaintiff,  a  shipowner, 
^w  wag  liable  for  loss  by  jettison,  to  take  out  an  open  policy  against  jettison 
^•feck  goods,  and  S.,  shortly  afterwards,  received  from  plaintiff  a  notice  de- 
*^g  the  shipment  to  be  on  deck  per  La  Plata,  from  Grimsby  to  Ostend,  of 
^^^  specified  goods.  S.  not  being  then  able  to  effect  such  a  policy  as  plaintiff 
'^Qved,  caused  a  declaration  as  to  the  risk  insured  against,  similar  to  the 
'^  which  he  had  so  received  from  plaintiff  to  be  indorsed  on  a  general  policy, 
JJjoi  had  been  effected  a  month  previously  by  S.'s  agents  in  their  own  names, 
«a  m  tiiat  of  any  other  person  to  whom  it  mieht  appertain,  from  any  port  on 
j^«Mt  coast  of  Great  Britain  to  any  port  on  the  Continent  between  Hamburg 
^li  ^  upon  any  kind  of  goods,  *  to  be  valued  and  declared  as  interest 
^^&ppc»r.^  Defendant  underwrote  this  policy,  and  also  put  his  initials  to 
^^*°^^bratb  There  were  other  goods  in  other  vessels  l^longing  to  other 
^^  ^^  which  the  plaintiff  had  no  interest,  also  decUred  by  indorsement  on 
yP^.  Phdntiff  was  duly  informed  by  S.,  that  the  risk  by  the  La  Plata 
jbeen  covered  not  upon  plaintiff's  own  policy,  but  on  S.  's  general  one.  It  was 
^  Inaintiff  could  not  sue  defendant  on  such  policy,  as  it  Imd  never  been  made 
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with  plaintiff,  nor  with  any  one  on  his  behalf,  nor  had  it  ever  been  ntifidi  \if 
him.  Qtcere,  whether  S.  conld  sue  on  it  as  trustee  for  the  pbintiff.  Eati&|. 
J. :  Mercantile  usage,  though  always  treated  by  the  Goarts  with  defoeoce,  va& 
not  contradict  any  Known  rule  of  kw.  Now,  to  give  effect  to  the  nage  bae, 
if  any  such  exists,  which  would  enable  the  plaintiff  to  maintMH  tlus  Km, 
would  be  to  allow  a  party  to  sue  on  a  contract  which  had  not  heen  nude  ^ 
him,  or  by  any  one  on  his  behalf,  or  had  even  been  ratified  by  him.  If  itEfaooH 
be  considered  necessary  that  such  right  to  sue  should  exist,  the  I.«gisUtareBN^ 
be  applied  to  on  the  subject,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  bilk  cf 
hudmg.-^Watson  v.  Swann,  31  L.  J.,  C.P.  210.) 

Contract.— -Phdntiff,  having  travelled  to  London  by  defendants'  iaihriy,left 
a  box  at  the  cloak-room  of  the  station,  paying  2d.  for  booking,  and  recared  a 
ticket,  on  which  was  the  condition  that  defendants  would  not  deliver  up  loggagB 
deposited  without  production  of  the  ticket.    Plaintiff  called  the  next  (So^) 
evening  with  the  ticket,  but  there  was  no  one  in  attendance ;  and  after  vaitog  \ 
some  time,  plaintiff  went  to  another  part  of  the  station,  found  an  attefldaat, ; 
and  BO  obtained  his  box :  he  was  thus  delayed  forty  minutes.    The  doak-mca 
on  week-days  was  practically  open  aU  day,  but  on  Sunday  only  a  few  imm 
before  and  after  trains  arrived ;  but  plaintiff  was  not  aware  of  this.    Plimtif 
having  brought  an  action  for  damages  caused  by  this  delay,  in  which  heobuined 
a  ven&ct  for  40b.  of  damages,  it  was  held  th&t  the  ticket  being  silent  (m  tk  d^ 
ject,  the  contract  by  defendants  was  to  re-deliver  the  box  within  a  leaaoubli 
time  after  a  reasonable  demand ;  that  whether  there  had  been  unreisomUi 
delay,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  question  for  the  jury  alone,  and  tbi 
there  was  evidence  which  ought  to  be  left  to  them. — (jStallard  v.  The  Grt^ 
Western  Railway  Company^  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  187.) 

Partmebs. — Statements  by  one  of  two  persons  that  another  is  his  partner,  1» 
not  being  so  in  fact,  will  not  be  evidence  to  render  the  other  liable  as  an  ostecalil 
partner,  the  statements  not  having  been  made  to  the  person  who  seeks  to  reoddr 
the  other  liable,  and  not  having  come  to  his  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  notcnetjii 
and  it  not  being  shown  that  he  has  acted  on  the  faith  of  such  statemeBiL 
Pollock,  C.  B. :  It  was  said  thatThompeon,  the  person  who  undoubtedly  cainrf 
on  the  business,  had  stated  that  the  other  defendant  was  a  partner,  and  tM 
this  was  evidence  against  the  latter  so  as  to  constitute  him  a  partner,  and  tU 
this  would  be  a  sort  of  holding  out  by  one  party  to  render  the  other  liable.  6A 
we  are  of  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  agreement  did  not  constitute  t 
partnership,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  holding  out  which  v« 
shown  to  have  reached  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  statement  by  Thompson,  thaltk 
defendant  Blakey  was  a  partner,  did  not  at  all  affect  the  defendant  Blakeytf 
as  to  make  him  liable  to  the  present  claim. — {Edmvndson  v.  Thompson^  SI  L  U 
Ex.  207.) 

DoMiGiL — ^Administration. — ^Held  by  Lords  Cranworth  and  Chelmgford  (d'^ 
the  Ix>rd  Chancellor),  that  while  the  administration  of  the  personal  estate  ^f  i 
deceased  person  belongs  to  the  Court  of  the  country  where  the  deceased  vis 
domiciled  at  his  death,  the  duty  of  administering  personal  estate  in  this  coanm 
is  to  be  discharged  by  the  Courts  of  this  country,  though,  in  the  performance  i 
that  duty,  they  will  be  guided  by  the  law  of  the  domiciL  The  Lord  Chancellor: 
To  the  Court  of  the  domicil  bdong  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  ^ 
will  of  the  testator.  To  determine  who  are  the  next  of  kin,  or  heirs  of  tU 
personal  estate  of  the  testator,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  judge  of  the  doou^i^ 
In  short,  the  Court  of  the  domicil  is  the  forum  concursus  to  which  the  legate < 
under  the  will  of  a  testator,  or  the  parties  entitled  to  the  distribution  of  tbs 
estate  of  an  intestate,  are  required  to  resort.  To  these  general  rules  must  b» 
added  a  remark  on  the  great  danger  and  inexpediency  of  the  Court  of  a  fortn|S 
country  taking  upon  itself  the  taSc  of  interpreting  the  will  of  a  testator,  wM 
is  written  not  in  the  language  of  that  country,  but  in  the  language  of  tt- 
country  of  the  domicil.     I  entirely  adopt  upon  this  point  the  language  of  !>:'• 
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Ljndlmnt,  in  adyiaing  jour  Lord^ipe  in  the  case  of  Trotter  y.  Trotter^  8  Wils. 
lod  8. 407.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  executors  might  have  excepted 
to  the  juiadiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  Court  of  construction  and 
itiimiusknition.  Lord  Cranworth ;  In  every  case  the  succession  to  the  property 
vin  be  reg:u]ated  not  according  to  the  law  of  this  country,  but  to* that  <^  the 
^£siaaL  The  duty  of  administration  is  to  be  discharged  by  the  Courts  of  this 
eoaiiy ;  though,  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  they  will  be  guided  by  the 
^v  of  the  domidl.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  the  law  was  laid  down  by 
I^  Gottenham  in  this  House,  in  the  case  of  Preston  y.  Lord  Melville^  2  Bob. 
Ap.  Ga.  88.  Lord  Chelmsford :  The  fund  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Coirt ;  the  rights  of  the  parties  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  (assuming 
B&  intestacy)  hare  been  ascertained ;  the  next  of  kin  are  for  the  most  part  in 
t^  coontzy ;  and  why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  property  should  be  re- 
sitted to  the  forum  of  the  domicil,  in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  back  again 
to  be  distributed,  and  whjr  the  Court  should  be  incompetent  to  act  effectively 
ad  finally  in  the  suit  wmch  has  been  instituted,  by  decreeing  a  distribution 
KUDog  the  several  persons  entitled,  and  transmitting  to  Russia  the  shares  of  the 
kit  of  kin  resident  there,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend. — (Enohin  v.  Wylie^  31 
LJ.,Ch.402.) 

WiLu-^Testator,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  domiciled  in  Russia,  and  pos- 
iaaed  of  real  and  personal  property  in  that  country,  and  also  of  a  large  sum  of 
omola  in  the  English  funds,  made  his  will  in  the  Russian  form,  which  com- 
■soced  with  the  words :  ^  I  dispose  of  all  my  moveable  and  immoveable  pro- 
1^7,  honestly  acquired  by  myself,  in  the  foUowing  manner ; '  and  after  directing 
^taJie  of  his  real  estate,  proceeded — *  The  money  proceeds  of  all  the  above,  as 
>ho  the  whole  of  my  capital  which  shall  remain  with  me  after  my  death  in 
vadj  money  and  in  bank  billets  belonging  to  me,  shall  be  divided  into  ten 
^ parts;' and  after  disposing  thereof  andappointinff  executors,  in oondusion 
^tftined  the  following  words---*  and  as  all  my  moveable  and  inmioveable  pro- 
jetj  is  mine  own,  and  honestly  acquired  by  myself,  so  nobody  has  a  right  to 
lotofere  with  m^  dispositions  and  contest  the  same  under  any  pretence  what- 
fa ;  and  likewise,  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  contest  the  proceed - 
i^  and  dispositions  of  my  executors.'  It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
>&ning  the  decision  of  the  Lords  Justices  and  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  that 
^testSbor  died  intestate  as  to  his  beneficial  interest  in  the  English  funds. — 
(fiwWs  V.  WyUcy  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  402.) 

HixcHAHT  Shipping  Act. — A  seaman's  share  of  salvage  cannot  be  recovered 
^  action  from  the  owner  or  captain  of  his  vessel,  although  the  salvage  claimed 
^  have  been  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  saved  to  the  owner  of  the 
qItot.  All  questions  relating  to  salvage,  both  as  regards  the  amount  due  in 
^HKct  of  services  rendered,  and  the  apportionment  of  such  amount  among  the 
cisoent  classes  of  salvors,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
meet  to  the  provisions  of  ^The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854.'  Where  the 
Qm  claimed  as  salvage  is  under  L.200,  and  any  dispute  arises  thereon,  such 
^te  must  be  referred  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  provided  by  sections 
46(>-3  of  that  statute.  An  offer  to  pay  a  sum  less  than  the  sum  claimed,  if 
^  tocepted,  is  no  evidence  against  a  defendant  in  an  action  for  a  larger  sum, 
^  ft  ooont  for  money  had  and  received  to  the  plaintiff's  use,  or  on  an  account 
««el-^^Ubiiwon  V.  WoodaU,  31  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  174.) 

Bill  of  Lading. — An  indorsee  of  a  bill  of  lading,  who  has  indorsed  the  same 
^^  before  the  arrivid  of  the  vessel  and  delivery  St  the  cargo,  does  not,  under 
^18  &  19  Vict,  c  111,  s.  1  (the  Bills  of  Lading  Act),  remain  liable  for  the 
^°^t.  Erie,  C.  J. :  It  is  proposed  to  read  this  section  as  meaning  that  because 
uecottignor  remains  always  liable  for  the  freight,  and  the  assignee  of  the  bill 
^  lading  has  had  transferred  to  him  by  the  statute  the  liability  of  the  con- 
H^^  each  assignee  is  to  remain  liable,  although  he  has  passed  away  the  goods 
''^bOl  of  lading  to  a  third  party.    I  think  tiie  consequences  this  would  lead 
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to  are  80  monstioiiS)  as  to  make  me  pause  before  I  adopt  sacfa  a  oomAnctieDGf 
the  statute.  The  party  who  receives  cargo  is  considerod  generally  to  belu& 
for  the  freight,  but  that  is  under  an  implied  contract,  arising  from  the  fact  of 
his  receiying  the  cargo,  and  not  ftrom  the  bill  of  lading.  I  think  tiie  marnnf 
of  the  statute  is,  that  the  aasiffnee  of  the  bill  of  lading  who  leceiYes  the  aip 
shaU  have  ail  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  contracting  partj ;  bat  that  if  k 
assigns  the  bill  of  lading  before  the  arrival  of  the  cargo,  he  parts  with  aH  v^ 
liabilities.— (5mtcrfAioatVe  v.  WiUdns,  31  L.  J.,  G.  P.  214.) 

ARBrrRATlON. — The  Court  of  Ghanceiv  referred  to  arbitration  certain  nattei? 
in  dispute  between  parties  to  the  suit  of  H.  v.  H.,  and  also  between  the  sazu 
parties  as  to  the  estate  of  H.,  the  testator  in  the  cause ;  those  disputes  rel&t^ 
to  certain  collieries,  their  management,  and  the  dealings  with  them  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  parties  had  a  son,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  miiu£g 
accounts,  and  had  assisted  his  father  in  the  business,  and  this  party  applied  to 
the  arbitrator  to  aUow  his  son  to  be  present ;  but  that  officer  reused  to  permit 
him  to  be  present,  on  the  ground  of  his  behaviour  in  the  matter.  A  ahortbiv! 
writer,  whose  presence  the  same  party  wished  to  take  notes  at  the  mee^gs, 
was  also  excluded.  After  the  award,  a  motion  was  made  to  set  it  aside;  fti^iit 
was  held,  that,  without  going  into  the  question  whether  t^e  award  did  or  (iid 
not  do  substantial  justice  between  the  parties,  it  must  be  set  aside,  the  exdi:- 
don  by  the  arbitrator  of  the  son  and  the  shorthand  writer  having  been  ma^ 
without  adequate  ground,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  party  complaining  in  tk 
proceedings  under  the  reference  after  their  exclusion,  not  being  such  as  u 
deprive  Imn  of  his  right  to  have  the  award  set  aside.  ObaeryatioDB  on  the 
duties  of  arbitrators,  and  on  their  power  to  deJeg&te  authority.  Lord  Jvtift 
Turner :  It  is  to  observed  in  the  nrst  place,  that  an  arbitrator  being  a  jo-igc 
selected  by  the  parties,  and  chosen  to  decide  without  appeal,  this  Court  lai 
nothing  to  do  with  any  mere  error  of  judgment  on  his  put.  The  psitits  ban 
chosen  him  to  be  their  judge,  and  have  agreed  to  abide  by  his  determination: 
iMid  by  that  determination,  if  fairly  and  properly  made,  they  must  be  content 
to  be  bound.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrates,  like  other  judges,  are  boasi 
where  they  are  not  expressly  absolved  from  doing  so,  to  observe  in  their  po* 
peedings  the  ordinary  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  the  administration  d 
justice ;  and  this  Court,  when  called  upon  to  review  their  proceedings,  is  boosd 

to  see  that  those  rules  have  been  observed I  think  that  before  aa 

arbitrator  excludes  any  one  from  attending  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  paraes 
interested,  he  is  bound  to  ascertain  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  excW^ 
and  to  take  the  best  care  he  can  that  the  party  who  is  affected  by  the  exclosiaa 
is  not  prejudiced  by  it. — (In  re  Haigh's  Estate:  Haigh  v.  Haighy  31  L.  Ji 
Ch.  420.) 

Vendor  and  Puschaseb.-~A  purchaser  in  fee  of  a  piece  of  land  caonoU  l7 
the  purchase  of  a  lease  granted  of  the  same  land,  avoid  covenants  which  his 
venaor  had  taken  from  his  tenants  over  a  wide  area  in  aid  of  covenants  wfaidi 
he  had  entered  into  with  third  parties. — (Jay  v.  Richardson^  31  L.  J.,  Oh.  Sd8.) 

Notice  of  Action. — In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  at  a  parish  vestry,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  a  weighing-madiine  were  erected  to  check  the  weig^ 
of  materials  purchased  for  the  highways,  the  surveyors  appointed  under  the 
Highway  Act,  6  &  6  WilL  IV.,  c.  50,  caused  a  machine  to  be  placed  in  the 
hi^way ;  and  it  was  held,  that  although  the  statute  gave  no  express  power  to 
erect  weighing-machines,  the  surveyors  were  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  w 
as  to  entitle  them,  under  section  109,  to  notice  of  an  action  brought  forinjm^^ 
•ustained  in  driving  over  a  heap  of  earth  excavated  for  l^e  weighing-machioC' 
-iHardwick  v.  Moss,  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  205.) 
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THE  SANDYTORD  MURDER  CASE,  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

[t  was  our  intention  to  have  referred  in  oar  last  number  to  a  case 
vhich  has  attracted  an  nnosnallj  large  share  of  public  attention 
md  aimety,  and  which,  interesting  as  it  was  when  regarded  as  a 
^blem  in  the  law  of  evidence,  is  also  suggestive  of  considerations 
lieariog  upon  the  administration  of  our  system  of  criminal  investigar 
^n ;  and  upon  the  means  which  our  code  of  criminal  justice  has 
provided  fer  the  obtuning  of  redress,  in  the  event  of  any  accidental 
Buscairiage  Ih  the  course  of  criminal  proceedings.     Up  to  the 
time  of  publication  the  case  was  still  under  consideration  in  the 
Home  Office ;  and,  as  it  was  understood  that  a  Airther  investigation 
^tild  be  instituted,  we  were  imder  the  necessity  of  postponing  our 
<^rvations  until  the  issue  of  the  inquiry*    That  inquiry  has  been 
completed ;  and  the  favourable  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative having  now  been  communicated  to  die  public,  the  case  is 
^  once  removed  from  the  arena  of  popular  discussion,  and  may  be 
considered  with  the  calmness  befitting  the  discussion  of  professional 
*^ic8.    We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
^  issue  presented  to  the  Glasgow  jury,  of  which  probably  our 
^ers  have  heard  enough  ere  this ;  but  will  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  questions  of  professional  interest  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
'^ese  relate,  (1)  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  examining  prisoners 
^pon  declaration,  of  which  the  preliminary  examination  in  Mrs 
M'LacUan's  case  presents  a  flagrant  example ;  (2)  to  the  expedi- 
*^cy  of  vesting  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the  power  of  removing 
^^  fipom  the  circuit  towns  to  Edinburgh,  upon  the  application  of 
^epxiaoner;  (3)  to.  the  admitted  inadequai^  of  our  machinery  of 
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criminal  jasiice  to  deal  with  cases  which  contain  other  elements  than 
those  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cognizance  of  a  juiy. 

1.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that,  among  other 
points  unsuccessfully  urged  on  behalf  of  Mrs  M^achlan,  objections 
were  strongly  pressed  by  her  counsel  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
prisoner's  declarations,  on  the  ground  of  the  undue  pressure  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  on  her  examination  before  Sheriff 
^trathem ;  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  Procurator-Fiscal  had 
possessed  himself  of  information  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining 
the  prisoner  and  entrapping  her  into  admissions,  by  the  illegal  ex« 
pedient  of  apprehending  her  husband  without  any  probable  cause 
of  suspicion,  and  then  inducing  him  to  give  evidence,  under  the 
guise  of  a  declaration,  which  he  could  not  have  been  asked  to  giye 
upon  precognition.  The  objections  were  certainly  deserving  of  a 
more  attentive  consideration  tlian  they  appear  to  have  received. 
Whether  well-founded  or  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  pleaded, 
ue.,  as  affecting  the  admissibility  of  the  declarations,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  substantial  objections.  It  is  impossible  to 
approve  of  the  method  of  examination  which  appears  to  have  be- 
come the  practice  in  Glasgow,  and  under  which  the  idea  of  a  decla- 
ration, as  a  spontaneous  or  voluntary  statement  of  the  prisoner,  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  These  observations  will  not  appear  too  strong 
when  we  mention  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  was  brought  up  for  examination,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  no  less  than  three  times ;  on  one  of  which  occasion* 
she  was  subjected  to  examination  for  nearly  four  hours.  Of  course, 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  with  iriends  was  afforded,  either  before 
or  during  the  inquisition.  The  objects  of  the  examination  appear 
to  have  been  two.  Lord  Deas  explains  one  of  them,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  such  examinations.  ^  One  great  object,'  said  his  Lord« 
ship,  ^  is  to  allow  the  prisoner  an  opportunity,  if  the  prisoner  thinks 
proper,  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  may 
seem  to  weigh  against  her.'  This  we  had  hitherto  understood  to 
be  the  only  object  of  such  examinations ;  but  in  this  case  at  least 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  another  great  object  What  this 
was.  Lord  Deas  foiled  to  explain,  but  it  may  be  easily  gathered  from 
the  circumstances.  We  regret  to  say  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  to  lead  the  prisoner  into  falsehoods  with  the  effect, 
if  not  for  the  purpose,  of  destroying  her  credit  on  every  pdnt.  How 
flkilfnlly  this  object  was  attained,  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowiPg 
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speciroen.  Certain  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  the  murdered 
person  had  been  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  accused.  In  ordi- 
nary drcomstances,  the  prisoner  would  have  been  shown  these 
articles,  and  would  have  been  asked  to  explain  how  they  came  into 
lier  possession.  The  Glasgow  ofScials,  over-anxious  in  their  duties, 
have  another  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  they  preferred  to  try  the 
experiment  of  concealing  for  a  while  the  recovery  of  the  articles,  to 
see  whether  the  woman  would  be  weak  enough  to  endeavour  to 
wmceal  what,  if  divulged,  would  weigh  heavily  against  her.  The 
declaration  on  this  pomt  thus  commences  (in  answer,  be  it  remem- 
i^ered,  to  questions) : — 

'  I  knov  that  the  late  Jessie  MTheraon  had  a  black  watered  silk  dress.  She 
liaduwther  dress  of  silk,  of  a  changing  colour,  with  flounces,  but  with  cotton 
^  beneath*  She  had  also  a  yelret  doak,  the  front  of  which  was  lined  with 
Lhie  aOk ;  as  also  a  drab  doth  cloak.  She  had  also  a  black  dyed  harness  plaid. 
I  do  not  know  if  she  had  a  black  silk  polka,  but  she  told  me  ^e  had  one.  The 
^  articles  of  drees  I  have  seen.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  articles  of  dress 
istdy,  other  in  her  poesession  or  anywhere  else.* 

The  experiment,  it  will  be  seen,  is  entirely  successful.  The  pri- 
soner believes  the  articles  still  to  be  secreted,  and,  as  might  have 
l«en  anticipated,  she  lies.  She  may  now  be  confounded  by  being 
confronted  with  them.  This  is  accordingly  done ;  and,  when  she 
%« she  can  no  longer  deny  the  possession,  she  gives  her  explana- 
tion of  how  she  came  to  have  them  : — 

^Berng  shown  two  silk  dresses  having  a  sealed  label  attached,  as  also  two 
^jiks  having  a  sealed  label  attached,  as  aho  a  black  dyed  plaid  having  a  sealed 
^  attached,  as  also  a  piece  of  twilled  cotton  doth  lutving  a  seded  labd 
^hed,  I  declare  I  know  the  said  dresses,  cloaks,  and  plaid  to  be  Jessie 
«'Pheraon%  and  are  the  same  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  I  do  not  know 
^twilled  cloth.  I  am  shown  a  japanned  tin  box  with  sealed  kbd  attached. 
Ueclire  that  box  is  mine.  I  despatched  to  Ayr,  either  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
^J.  tite  8th  or  9th  of  this  month,  the  said  tin  box,  containing  the  said  dresses, 
^^  and  plaid,  wrapped  in  the  said  cotton  cloth,  by  the  Ayr  BaQway,  from 
^'^w,  and  addressed  to  Mrs  Damley,  Ayr ;  to  lie  till  called  for.  On  fViday, 
1^  4th  July,  the  late  Jessie  MTherson  sent  down  said  dresses,  cloaks,  and  plaid 
'«  Qty  house  by  a  little  girl  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  who  was  accustomed 
Jo  dean  knives  for  her.' 

Tins  style  of  examination  is  altogether  unworthy.  Why  not  have 
^Wn  the  prisoner  the  articles  at  once,  and  have  taken  her  explana- 
^  if  that  was  desired  ?  The  lie  which  she  was  induced  to  tell 
'tt  of  no  consequence  to  the  case,  except  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
'^g  discredit  on  her.  Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  nine  prisoners 
^^  of  ten  were  certain  to  prefer  resorting  to  deception  rather  than 
^ionteer  information  as  to  a  fact  which  they  would  find  great 
Acuity  in  explaining.    Fortunately,  examinations  in  this  manner 
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are  rare ;  but  why  Lord  Deas  should  have  passed  these  dedaiations 
without  animadversion,  is  not  very  apparent  That  he  would  m 
have  been  justified  in  withholding  them  altogether  from  the  juir, 
may  perhaps  be  admitted ;  but  a  vicious  practice  in  a  matter  d 
criminal  investigation  was  certainly  a  fair  subject  for  critidsm  br 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  principal  court  of  judicature.  We  cos* 
fess  that,  rather  than  see  such  a  style  of  examination  introdaced  wi 
sanctioned  by  the  non  repugnantia  of  the  Court,  we  should  gread; 
prefer  that  the  examination  of  prisoners  should  be  oonducted  a 
open  court,  as  in  France,  with  all  those  protections  which  the  in* 
partial  position  of  the  examiner,  and  publicity,  can  give. 

2.  What  occurred  before  the  trial,  taken  in  connection  with  ii 
result,  suggests  the  propriety  of  giving  prisoners  a  right  to  moH 
that  the  trial  should  take  place  before  the  High  Court  of  Josticiat] 
in  preference  to  the  Circuit  Court.  The  Crown  possesses  the  p 
of  thus  removing  trials  from  beyond  the  influence  of  local  prejudiefl 
and,  though  Crown  counsel  use  the  power  whenever  they  think  tb 
it  will  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  justice,  the  present  case  is  a  pm 
that  they  may  sometimes  fail  to  exercise  it  in  circumstances  vhei 
its  exercise  is  desirable.  The  excitement  on  the  subject  of  this  easel 
Glasgow,  before  the  trial,  was  intense.  It  was  discussed  every wbed 
and  every  scrap  of  information,  however  procured  and  from  whatei( 
source,  was  eagerly  canvassed.  To  meet  the  demand  for  informatid 
the  Glasgow  press  seems  to  have  toiled  indefatigably.  Reporters  i 
lowed  the  tracks  of  the  criminal  oflBcers,  waylaid  every  individual  th 
looked  like  a  witness,  peered  into  anything  that  looked  like  a  prodi 
tion,  overheard  conversations,  and  enacted  as  diligently  as  they  coo 
the  part  of  spy  on  investigations  which  the  policy  of  our  law  k 
appointed  to  be  kept  secret.  Materials  thus  obtained  could  fbrmi 
safe  ground  of  judgment ;  and  if  this  restless  curiosity  were  to  be  fi 
quently  exhibited,  it  would  become  a  question  whether  our  sed 
system  of  criminal  investigation  ought  to  be  continued.  If  t 
public  is  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  such  cases  before  the  trial) 
would  certainly  be  better  that  it  should  have  reliable  informatk 
such  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  public  investigation,  rather  than  to 
the  fate  of  a  prisoner  should  be  prejudged  on  unfounded  mmoun 
the  loosest  hearsay  evidence.  The  present  case,  however,  was  of 
peculiar  a  character,  that  curiosity  to  learn  its  details,  and  eas 
discussion  of  these  details  when  learned,  were  unavoidable, 
fault  was  not  with  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  who  just  acted  as  t 
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inhabitants  of  every  large  town  in  the  raidst  of  which  an  extraor- 
dioaiy  murder  had  been  committed  would  have  acted,  nor  with  the 
Qevspaper  press,  but  with  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  permitting 
the  case  to  be  tried  on  the  spot.  The  effect  of  the  previous  discus- 
sons  the  case  had  received,  was  well  seen  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  lasted  three  days ;  each  of  the 
omnsel  spoke  between  two  and  three  hours  ;  to  sum  up  the  delicate 
cmnxmstantial  evidence  occupied  the  judge  some  four  hours ;  and 
l»w  long  will  it  be  believed  that  it  took  the  jury  to  consider  the 
depositions,  the  arguments,  and  the  careful  charge  ?  Just  nineteen 
inmates— a  time  which  they  might  reasonably  have  taken  had  the 
(^  been  one  of  the  clearest  ever  presented  to  a  jury.  It  was  hardly 
decent ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  jury 
^  case  had  been  prejudged.  The  case  was  at  best  a  very  difficult 
case,— one  which,  by  the  public  at  least,  has  not  been  thought  easy 
toiesolve.  It  was  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  in  which  many 
^srcomstances  pointed  to  guilt,  and  some  few  but  important  circum- 
^ces  to  innocence.  Either  the  jury  had  not  kept  their  judgment 
^  suspense  till  the  end  of  the  trial,  or  they  were  very  ill-qualified 
^  the  duty  which  the  logic  of  the  ballot-box  had  cast  upon  them. 
Aa  illustration  more  striking  of  the  injustice  of  trying  a  case  in  a 
oty  where  pearly  every  one  had  previously  discussed  it,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  more  or  less  distinct  a3  to  the  guilt  of  the 
P^soa  to  be  tried,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  the  Crown 
^d  have  committed  the  mistake  of  trying  the  case  on  the  spot,  is 
^By  enough  accounted  for ;  but  our  law  is  seriously  defective  in 
°ot  gi?mg  a  prisoner  a  remedy  against  such  mistakes.  It  is  said, 
aad  may  easily  be  believed,  that,  had  such  a  remedy  been  available, 
^  advisers  of  the  prisoner  were  most  anxious  to  have  used  it.  In 
England  they  would  have  had  a  remedy.  The  Court  of  Queen's 
&nch  there  has  power,  on  the  application  of  an  accused  party,  to 
^^Te  the  indictment  to  the  Central  Criminal  at  London.  (19 
^ict,  c.  16.)  It  is  clear  that  some  equivalent  power  ought  to  be 
^^ferred  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary. 

3*  In  consequence  of  the  singular  disclosure  made  by  the  prisoner 
^  the  verdict,  and  the  very  generally  expressed  desire  that  some 
Wier  inquiry  into  the  facts  should  be  allowed,  the  Secretary  of 
^te,  as  is  now  well  known,  took  the  unusual,-  but,  we  think,  veiy 
'^le  course  of  remitting  to  a  commissioner  to  take  evidence  upon 
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the  spot,  and  to  report  his  opinion  npon  the  whole  case  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown«     As  the  inqniry  was  extnjadicial, 
its  condact  neoessarilj  devolved  npon  some  leading  member  of  the 
bar ;  and  the  selection  of  Mr  Young  for  this  responsible  and  some- 
what delicate  duty  has  natarallj  given  general  satisfaction.  The 
appointment  of  a  special  conunission,  however,  amounts  by  imptio 
tion  to  an  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  that  the  ordinair 
machinezy  of  judicial  procedure  in  Scotland  is  defective.    Theiesok  \ 
of  the  remit  is,  that  a  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Grimind 
Judicature  is,  in  effect,  reviewed  by  a  member  of  the  bar,— a  lesak  i 
which  cannot  be  altogether  satis&ctory  to  the  learned  judges,  aolj 
which  can  only  be  justified  by  the  felt  necessily  for  fnrth^  iiupfj 
in  the  case.    That  necessity,  however,  has  arisen  from  drcumstancei'i 
which  are  exceptional,  but  not  anomalous ;  and  unless  we  greatly; 
mistake  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  capital  cases,. 
the  precedent  established  in  Mrs  M'Lachlan's  case  is  likely  to  i^i 
made  the  ground  for  demanding  a  rehearing  on  many  future  occai 
sions.     Obviously,  it  will  never  do  to  control  the  action  of  the 
naiy  tribunak  by  the  appointment  of  special  and  tempcnrary 
missions.    It  is  equally  dear  that  some  constitutional  means 
be  provided  for  securing  to  prisoners,  tried  on  the  issue  of  life 
death,  that  benefit  of  appeal  fi>r  which  provision  is  anxiously  msd| 
in  statutes  imposing  penalties  for  petty  offences,  and  which,  il 
matters  of  civil  process,  is  regarded  as  the  constitutional  right  of  tbi 
unsuccessfiil  party. 

What  limits  should  be  appointed  to  the  process  of  review,  whetbel 
it  should  embrace  the  right  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  or  be  confinej 
to  the  determination  of  points  of  law  reserved  at  the  trial,  are  qoi» 
tions  upon  which  we  do  not  enter  at  present  We  accept  the  ai 
mission — ^the  practical  admission  of  the  Executive — ^that  the  absenofl 
of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  cases  is  a  defect.  TU 
defect,  during  the  parliamentary  recess,  could  only  be  supplied  byi 
singular  and  exceptional  interference  with  the  course  of  justice ;  bal 
we  trust  that  the  Minister  whose  duty  it  is  to  present,  for  the  cos* 
sideration  of  Parliament,  such  improvements  in  the  law  as  are  de 
manded  by  public  opinion,  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  intio- 
ducing  a  suitable  measure  of  criminal  appeal,  such  as  will  at  leasi 
place  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Scotland,  in  this  respect,  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  their  countrymen  south  of  the  Tweed. 
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(second  ABTIGtJS.) 

I^oor  article  in  last  month's  jonrnal,  we  pointed  out  several  diffi- 
culties experienced  nnder  the  Night  Trespass  Act.  In  the  foUow- 
remarksy  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  question  which  has 
arisen  under  the  Day  Trespass  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  IV., 
cap.  68),  and  which,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  and  satisfao' 
todj  settled.  We  refer  to  the  question,  Whether  a  tenant,  his 
fudlj  and  servants,  is  liable  to  prosecution  and  conviction,  under 
^t  statute^  for  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game  upon  the  farm  on 
^ch  they  dwell. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  statutory 
^oactment  itself,  irrespective  of  the  decisions^ 

Let  it  be  observed  in  the  outset,  that  the  offence  under  the 
^te  is  not  simple  trespass  on  land^  but  on  game.  The  title  of  the 
•^ctis,  'For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  trespasses  upon  pro- 
P^  by  persons  in  pursuit  of  game.'  The  expression  ^  trespass '  is 
^ot  necessarily  to  be  understood  in  a  technical  sense,  and  the  word 
^pwperty '  may  be  supposed  to  be  used  demonstratively.  The"  pre- 
^ble  sets  forth  that '  trespasses  upon  property  hy  persons  unlawfully 
^^^(yed  in  pursuit  of  gamey  have  recently  become  frequent  in  various 
V^  of  Scotland.'  The  first  section  proceeds  by'  imposing  a  penalty 
^st  ^  any  person  whatsoever  who  shall  commit  any  trespass,  by 
^'Mng  or  beingj  in  the  day-time,  upon  any  land  wiUiout  leave  of 
^  proprietary  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,'  etc.  Here  it  will  bo 
^^^^ticed  that  the  offender  is  described  in  general  terms,  ^  any  person 
^^^ttUoeoer;^  and  that  the  Act  contemplates  not  only  an  entry  on, 
init  Ii^ui^  upon  any  land*  These  words  undoubtedly  comprehend  a 
tenant  of,  or  residenter  on  a  farm ;  which  is  strengthened  by  the  clause 
which  alone  negatives  the  trespass,  being  confined  to  the  proprietor, 
^<1  not  extended  to  the'  occupant.  So,  if  a  tenant,  without  such 
leave,  is  found  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  farm  of  which  he  is  occu- 
P^t,  he  appears,  according  to  these  words,  to  fall  within  the  category 
(rf  a  trespasser  on  the  game. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  phraseology  of  the  Night  Poaching 
Statute,  9  Geo.  lY.,  cap.  69,  with  the  subsequent  Day  Trespass  Act. 
THe  former  is  not  designated  as  a  Trespass  Act,  but  ^  for  the  more 
^<%taal  prevention  of  persons  going  armed  by  night  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  game.'  The  first  and  leading  clause  is  the  <  unlawfully  taking 
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or  destroying  any  game  or  rabbits  in  any  land,  whether  opoi  or 
enclosed,  or  by  night  unlawfully  entering  or  being  in  anylaij 
whether  open  or  enclosed,  with  any  engine  or  instnunent  for  tbe 
purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game.' 

So  fiur,  then,  the  Day  Trespass  Act  is  adyerse  to  the  teaaBissd 
his  household.  Bat  a  difficcdty  is  raised  by  a  singular  piOTiso  a(H 
pended  to  the  first  danse,  and  which  is  in  the  following  words  :-^ 
^  Provided  always,  that  any  person  changed  with  any  such  trespaa 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  prove,  by  way  of  defence,  any  matter  whidi 
would  have  been  k  defence  to  an  action  at  law  for  such  trespass*' 
It  is,  of  course,  open  for  a  defender  to  plead  any  defiance,  however 
absurd  and  irrelevant ;  but^  clearly,  this  provision  most  mean  ade* 
fence  which  would  prevail  in  such  civil  suit  If  it  be  meant,  tbt 
whoever  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted  civilly,  or  interdidei 
from  entering  on  land,  may  pursue  game  on  such  land,  that 
tenants  and  their  servants  are  certainly  exempted  from  liability  ta 
the  penalties  of  the  statutes.  But  the  words,  ^  eueli  trespass/  mav  bft 
held  to  limit  the  trespass  to  one  on  the  game,  and  not  on  the  men 
soil.  If  so,  the  clause  is  very  unmeaning.  At  common  law,  a  {ooi 
prietor  has  no  action  against  any  party  for  treq^asdng  injmnuii(f 
game.  Game  is  the  property  of  the  first  occupant.  The  pursnit  of 
it  on  the  lands  of  another  is  a  civil  wrongs  because  in  so  doing  ths 
party  makes  use  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  another,-^ot 
because  the  game  itself  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  the  tenant  and 
other  residenters  on  the  farm,  will  be  found  in  the  second  sectioflr 
which  authorizes  the  aeeupier  of  the  lands,  or  any  of  his  sorrants,  to 
order  trespassers  off  the  lands,  and  in  case  of  refiisal,  then  to  appre- 
hend the  recusant  trespasser,  and  to  seize  any  game  he  has  in  his 
possession.  Unless,  on  the  principle  of  ^settmg  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,'  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  persons  who  are  under 
the  daily  temptation  of  being  themselves  trespassers  on  game^  bein^ 
recognised  as  the  statutory  detectives  of  trespasses  by  exotics.  The 
legislature  could  never  mean  that  a  tenant  or  occupant,  or  even  bis 
servants,  should  be  ordered  to  leave  their  fiurm,  and  be  liable  to  be 
taken  into  custody  if  they  refused  to  leave.  Still  more  absurd  h 
the  reading,  that  the  tenant,  occupant,  or  his  servants,  are  thus  to 
order  themselves  to  be  ejected  Scorn  their  place  of  residence. 

But  the  construction  which  would  exempt  the  tenant  fromliabihtT 
to  the  penalties  of  a  trespasser,  is  materially  atrengthened  by  ti^ 
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tsiDs  of  sectkm  16,  i^cb,  by  wmj  of  explanation  or  restriction  of 
die  )Ho?iaoabefi)re  quoted,  attached  to  the  first  and  leading  section, 
niiof  seedon  12,  requiring  the  defender  to  {hotc  leave  of  the  pro- 
^oe^j  prooeedB  to  dedare  ^  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
PR^eot  any  person  fimn  proceedings  by  way  of  civil  action,  to  re- 
eoTBT  dsoiages  in  reqiect  of  any  trespass  upon  Mm  land,  whether 
^onmitted  in  pursuit  rf  game  or  othowise^  save  and  exoqpt  that 
There  any  proceedings  shall  have  been  instituted  under  the  provi- 
BQQsofthis  Act  against  any  person  fiircMrin  respect  of  any  trespass, 
K^actioii  at  law  shall  be  maintainable  for  the  same  trespass  by  any 
t^n<fn  at  whose  instaneej  or  with  whose  ccxicuirenoe  or  consent,  such 
FKeediDgs  shall  haye  been  instituted,  but  that  such  proceedings 
^  in  such  case  be  a  bar  to  any  such  acdon,  and  may  be  given  in 
^noeto  this  purpose  and  effect^.'  It  is  obvious  that  no  action  for 
^^Bttge  to  crops  or  fences  could  be  maintained,  save  by  the  tenant 
if  die  fiirm ;  and  as  the  Day  Trespass  Act  does  not  in  the  first  and 
^ng  section  provide  for  a  prosecutor,  but  in  the  second  clause  the 
^  of  prosecution  is  given  to  the  owner  and  oeeupier  of  the  lands,  it 
*ans  to  follow,  that  the  tenant  may  prosecute  under  the  first  seo- 
&r  the  ample  trespass,  and  consequently  that  he  himself  can- 
^be  among  the  class  of  trespassers*  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
^  pzomon  as  to  prosecution  is  extended  to  the  occupier,  who  may 
^  be  the  tenant,  but  the  mere  manager,  grieve,  or  servant  of  the 
P^tor,  or  tenant  of  the  fium. 

^e  question  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  foot  that  rabbitSf 
^^  the  name  of  conies,  are  expressly  enumerated  as  game  in  the 
^^>^.  It  had,  previous  to  the  statute,  been  unanimously  held  by 
^  Court  that  rabbits  were  not  game,  and  that  the  tenant  was  en- 
^  to  km  them  without  leave  of  his  landlord.  13  Feb.  1828,  Sir 
^^  MonerieffY.  AmotL  The  authority  of  this  decision,  however, 
^  ance  been  much  doubted,  especially  in  the  case  of  Porter^  to  be 
*Senrards  noticed.  In  the  N  ight  Trespass  Act,  *  rabbits*  are  expressly 
^tioned  in  addition  to  ^game;'  and  which  last  is  in  its  turn  very  par- 
^ifxizAj  enumerated  by  a  separate  section.  In  the  Revenue  statute, 
yinng  game  certificates,  52  Geo.  HE.,  c.  93,  rabbits  are  for  the  first 
tiioe  exalted  to  the  rank  of  game  alongst  with  their  feathered  con* 
^^  'woodcocks,  quails,  snipes,  and  landrails.'  Unless  the  Day 
-^^^spass  Act  is  to  be  held  as  setting  aside  the  d^ision  in  the  case 
^^Sif  David  Moncrieffj  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  statute,  making 
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rabbits  game  under  the  scriptural  appellation  of  ^oonies,^  it^ooM 
seem  to  follow,  that  though  a  tenant  might  be  held  a  trespasser  oa 
his  own  lands  in  pursuit  of  other  kinds  of  game,  he  would  be  esenpt 
fix>m  the  penalty  if  he  confined  his  attentions  to  the  pnrsmt  of  tin , 
rabbit  species.    In  more  than  one  late  case,  tenants,  and  person 
employed  by  them  to  kill  rabbits,  have  been  found  not  liable  in  tin 
penalty  for  want  of  game  certificate ;  and  in  several  counties,  jnstictt 
of  the  peace  hare  refused  to  convict  as  trespassers  persons  shooU&g 
or  killing  rabbits  on  a  farm,  with  leave  of  the  tenant  thereoi  Bnt 
in  the  case  of  Porter  (to  be  afterwards  mentioned),  the  Cout  coof 
firmed  the  conviction  of  the  brother  of  a  tenant  for  ahootbg  nbbiti 
on  his  brothex^s  ikrm,  with  leave  of  the  tenant.  i 

So  far  we  have  examined  the  question  by  the  light  of  the  stataHj 
alone.  There  are  several  reported  decisions  applicable  to  this  poiofef  | 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  altogether  removed  the  difi-j 
culties  which  surround  it.  i 

The  first  case  is  that  of  SmeUie  v.  Lockhartj  1  June  1 844,  2  Bnntj 
194.  SmeUie  was  convicted  under  the  statute,  at  the  instance  of  di 
proprietor,  for  trespass  on  lands  which  were  set  forth  in  ike  compkM 
as  tenanted  by  himself  and  his  &ther.  The  kind  of  game  with  if  hid 
he  interfered,  or  whether  it  was  rabbits  alone,  does  not  appear  M 
the  report.  In  a  suspension  the  conviction  was  quashed,  bat  by  tta 
narrowest  majority.  The  Lord  President  (Boyle),  Lord  Jnstioi 
Clerk  (Hope),  Lords  MoncreifF  and  Cockbum,  were  of  the  majority 
Lords  Mackenzie,  Medwyn,  and  Wood  were  for  sustaining  the  cod' 
viction.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that,  whilst  the  judges  in  th 
majority  dealt  only  with  the  case  of  a  tenant,  the  judges  in  the  min» 
rity  expressed  opinions  that  the  same  exemption,  if  good  for  th 
tenant^  must  necessarily  be  extended  to  those  who  had  right  toh 
on  the  land.  Lord  Medwyn  observed :  ^  If  the  tenant  is  allowed  U 
escape  firom  the  penalties  of  this  statute,  on  the  same  principle  im 
munity  must  be  granted  to  farm  servants,  or  persons  possession 
servitudes  over  lands,  and  all  others  who  have  a  lawfid  right  to  entei 
the  lands.'  The  plea,  that  there  was  no  review  on  the  merits— tb« 
same  being  expressly  excluded  by  the  15th  section — ^was  disregarded. 
Per  Lord  Justice-General :  *  Where  it  is  stated  in  the  complaiflt 
that  the  individual  accused  of  trespassing  was  tenant  of  the  lands.  I 
cannot  hold  this  to  be  part  of  the  proof  to  the  effect  of  excladingoor 
review.  This  fundamental  fact  is  set  forth  on  the  face  of  ths  pro- 
ceedings, and  we  cannot  disregard  it.' 
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The  qaestidn  next  aroee  in  the  case  of  The  Earl  ofSeUarh  v.  Ken" 
1^,  U  Dec  1850— Shaw's  Justiciary  Reports^  463.  The  defender 
ffl  thk  case  was  a  servant  on  the  farm  on  which  the  trespass  was 
lU^  to  have  been  committed*  His  plea  in  bar  of  the  action  was 
flaUiiied  by  the  justices.  It  is  not  shown  fiom  the  vezy  meagre 
v^siy  whether  the  fact  of  his  being  a  servant  appeared  on  the  &ce 
rfthe  complaint ;  but  it  does  appear  that  no  proof  was  taken  by  the 
JQ^ioe.  Lords  Jnstice-Olerk  (Hope),  Moncreiff,  and  Ivory  con- 
curred in  holding  that  ^  the  defence  or  objection  stated  for  the  re- 
^ondent,  as  to  the  c(»npetency  of  proceeding  against  him  as  a  tres- 
(tter  mkler  the  statute  libelled  on,  was  ill-founded ;  and  the  Court 
Koitted  to  the  justices  to  recal  the  sentence,  repel  the  objection  to 
,  Ae  competency  of  the  complaint,  and  thereafter  to  proceed  therein 
■acoorda  with  law. 

The  brother  of  a  tenant  was  convicted  by  the  justices  of  Eirkcud- 
k^^itdnie,  under  the  Day  Trespass  Act,  for  shooting  rabbits  on  his 
Whei^s  fenn,  though  the  leave  of  the  tenant  was  proved.  A  sus- 
picBn  was  refused.  ^  The  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
fte  sQspendei^B  objections  went  to  the  import  of  the  proof,  which  the 
Coart  were  not  entitled  to  look  at  under  the  provision  of  the  statute. 
Ik  justices  must  have  been  satisfied  that  it  was  witnessed  that  the 
SBpender  was  on  the  farm  in  pursuit  of  gamsy  and  not  merely  of 
labbits,  and  their  decision  was  finaV  The  proo^  however,  as  given 
ii  the  report,  merely  shows  that  the  defender  had  shot  only  one  rab- 
^  22  March  1858,  Farter  v.  Steuforty  3  Irvine  57. 

In  the  case,  13  Nov.  1854,  McGregor  v.  Latoury  1  Irvine  579,  a 
^  servant  was  convicted  of  trespass,  under  the  Day  Act,  on  the 
^  whereon,  in  the  complaint,  it  was  set  forth  he  was  a  servant. 
"0^  omvicticm  was  set  aside  on  a  point  of  form ;  but  the  non-applica- 
^^  of  the  statute  to  tenants  seems  not  even  to  have  been  pleaded* 

The  qu^on  next  arose  with  a  tenant  under  the  Night  Act,  9 
Seo.  IV^  c.  69—8  March  1 866,  Smith  v.  Youngy  2  Irvine  402.  The 
^  of  tenancy  there  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  complaint.  Lords 
Cowan  and  Deas  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  tenant  could  not,  even 
Older  that  Act,  be  convicted  of  the  mere  trespass  on  his  ferm  for 
^  purpose  of  taking  game.  Lords  Justice-Clerk  (Hope),  Handy- 
^f  and  Ardmillan  held  that  the  Night  Trespass  statute  applied  to 
^^oms'  and  this  was  affirmed  in  the  decision.  But  the  conviction 
was  quashed,  because  of  the  omission  to  state  that  the  defender  had 
^ynlawfuUy  entered,  or  was  on  the  lands.' 
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In  Mains  v.  FraseTy  3  Irvine  533,  a  conviction  under  tiie 
Trespass  Act  was  set  aside  as  informal.  It  was  observed  by  the  Loid 
Justice-Clerk,  ^  the  charge  is  one  of  unlawfuUy  entering  upon  tb 
public  road.  Now,  that  is  not  an  offence  at  all.  It  is  impossiUei 
that  any  one  can  unlawfiillj  enter  npon  the  public  road,  or  the  oat- 
lets  or  gates  at  the  side  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game  orir 
any  other  purpose.' 

The  general  question  of  tenant  right  was  again  raised  on  IStk 
Dec.  1859,  Earl  of  Kinnoul  v.  Toddy  3  Irvine  501.  The  Lord 
Justice-General  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  seven  judges,  mumi- 
mously  confirming  the  decision  in  the  case  of  SmelUej  and  sostaiih 
ing  a  decision  of  the  Perthshire  justices  refusing  to  convict  a  teoaal 
for  trespass  under  the  Day  Act.  Per  Lord  Justice-Grenenl:  ^It 
does  not  appear  that  the  case  oi  Kennedy y  in  1850,  decided  tbat  ii 
all  circumstances  a  farm  servant  was  neceeearily  a  trespasser,  in  dift 
sense  of  the  statute,  on  the  lands  of  which  his  master  was  teoanty 
but  only  that  he  might  be.  a  trespasser.  That  case  did  not  raise  mj 
other  question,  and  the  Court  sent  it  back  to  be  proceeded  vikk 
We  do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  final  result— what  tki 
final  judgment  of  the  justices  was,  or  what  would  have  been  dn 
judgment  of  this  Court  had  it  been  shown  that  the  servant  had  been 
on  the  lands  in  pursuit  of  his  ordinary  occupation,  and  in  execatioi 
of  the  agricultural  purposes  of  the  tenant.  Neither  in  the  case  oi 
Kennedy  or  of  Smith  did  the  Court  profess  to  derogate  from  th 
case  of  SmelHe ;  on  the  contraiy,  in  both  of  them  the  authority  o 
the  case  of.  Smellie  was  recognised.  As  to  the  general  argaooes 
submitted  to  us,  we  have  found  nothing  in  that  ai^gument  whid 
would  induce  us  to  depart  firom  the  judgment  in  SmeUi^e  case.' 

In  Raper  v.  Duffy  3  Irvine  529,  a  farm  servant  was  convicte( 
under  the  Day  Act,  and  the  conviction  was  unanimously  sos 
tained.  Per  Lord  Justice-Clerk :  <  With  regard  to  the  first  ob 
jection,  that  this  is  not  a  good  charge  as  laid  against  a  farm  ser 
vant,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  point  is  ruled  by  the  case  o 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk  v.  Kennedy ;  and  that  in  the  present  case^  th 
charge  is  properly  and  correctly  stated,  being  in  the  very  terms  a 
the  statute.' 

From  these  decisions  it  may  now  be  deduced — 

Firaty  That  a  tenant  cannot  be  convicted  for  trespass  in  pnisml 
of  game  on  his  own  farm.  He,  however,  is  liable  to  prosecutioi 
under  other  of  the  many  statutes  for  protection  of  game. 
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Seeondj  It  is  not  decided  whether  one  of  the  tenant's  family,  and 
his  servants,  resident  on  his  farm,  can,  under  all  circamstances,  be 
convicted  under  the  statute  for  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the 
Earm  where  they  are  residenters.  If  the  case  of  Mancrieff  v.  Amott 
be  held  to  rule  that  rabbits  are  not  game  at  common  law,  it  is  still 
an  open  question  whether  a  tenant  may  not  authorize  his  servants, 
and  even  non-residenters,  to  kill  rabbits  on  his  farm. 

Bat  the  difficulty  arises  under  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  cases 
of  Smellis  and  the  Earl  of  KinnouL    It  appears  that  all  that  was 
decided  in  these  cases  was,  that  a  tenant  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  convicted  under  the  Day  Act  for  trespass  on  his  farm ; 
and  perhaps  under  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  case  of  Smith  and 
Young  it  is  not  clear  if  he  can  even  be  convicted  for  the  simple 
trespass  under  the  Night  Act.    With  regard  to  servants,  all  that 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  decided  was,  that  they  may  be  con- 
victed under  the  Act  if  the  proof  satisfied  the  justices  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  game,  though  on  the  farm  on  which  they  reside. 
It  would  seem  that  if  they  are  on  a  field  in  pursmt  of  their  ordinary 
agricultural  labour,  then  there  is  no  trespass  though  game  come  in 
their  way.    In  such  case,  the  trespass  is  on  the  part  of  the  unfor- 
tonate  animal.     If  Hodge,  whilst  hoeing  turnips,  raises  a  hare  firom 
his  resting-place,  and  mortally  strikes  him  with  his  hoe,  and  captures 
his  carcase^  there  is  no  ofience  under  the  statute ;  but  if  he  sallies 
forth  with  gun  or  net  to  a  field  where  he  had  no  call  to  be,  the  tres- 
pass is  committed.    The  distinction  is  somewhat  nice  and  fancifiil, 
htit  may  safely  be  left  to  the  counly  justices  to  define  and  apply. 
Aether  their  Honours  convict  or  acquit  on  the  evidence,  that  is  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  which  is  impregnable  fix>m  assault  by  any 
oiode  of  review,  and  therefore  the  powerful  motive  of  irresponsibility 
shonld  at  least  lead  to  caution  and  mature  deliberation.    In  any 
^ewcode  of  game  laws,  it  would  be  well,  however,  that  all  such  wire- 
^wn  distinctions  were  obliterated,  and  the  law  clearly  expressed, 
A)  that  it  may  be  known  who  are  and  who  are  not  within  the  range 
ofthe  law  and  its  penalties. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LAW  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 
(fibst  article.) 

ON  THE  LIABIUTT  OF  INCOBPORATfiD  COMPANIES  AT  OOIDCOH 

LAW. 

The  qaestion  which  we  propose  in  thk  paper  to  conadtf  ,  is  chiefly 
interesting  in  its  bearing  npon  the  liability  of  the  flbaiehoUeis  of 
banking  and  other  companies)  iiriiich  hare  obtained  the  |Hivilege  c^ 
incorporation  either  by  charter  firom  the  Crown,  or  xmdex  the  aor 
ihority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  powers  of  compaiues 
so  sitaatedy  are  regulated  almost  exclosivelj  by  their  Deeds  or  Ac^ 
of  Constitution ;  and  the  qoestion  of  liability  is  perhaps  the  only 
general  qaestion  capable  of  solution  by  direct  appeal  to  legal  piin- 
ciple,  which  the  relations  of  those  companies  present  for  consi- 
deration. The  interest  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  r^arded  as  a 
specnlatiTe  question  of  jorisprudence,  renders  it  a  fitting  topic  of 
examination  in  these  pages;  while,  from  the  insight  which  the 
argument  affords  into  the  real  nature  and  position  of  mercandie 
corporations,  the  inquiry  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  fitting 
introduction  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  questioDa 
upon  the  liability  of  partners  under  the  statutes  regulating  the  con- 
stitution of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  foUowing  propositions  embody  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
inquiry  t^ids ;  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  our  object  to  exhibit  the 
authority  and  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  those  condnsions 
are  bas^: — 

1*  The  Crown  has,  at  common  law,  the  right  of  granting  charteis 
of  incorporation,  not  only  to  municipal  bodies,  and  others  of  a  sunilar 
nature,  but  also  to  trading  companies. 

2.  The  members  of  any  corporation,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
exempt  fixmi  individual  liaUlity  for  the  debts  of  the  oorpontion; 
on  the  principle  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  has  the  efiect  of 
erecting  the  company  into  a  new  person,  absolutely  independent 
of  the  individual  corporators. 

3.  Corporations  constituted  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  those  which  are  constituted  by  royal  charter. 

As  regards  the  last  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (which  implies  the  assent  of  the  Crown)  is 
capable  of  effecting  whatever  it  professes  to  effisct;  and,  there- 
fore, assuming  that  incorporation  has  the  effect  of  limiting  liability 
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tiieo,  if  Pariiament  sajs  that  a  society  shall  be  incorporated^  it 
oeeeflsarily  confers  npon  that  society  all  the  privileges  of  an  incor- 
porated society^  created  according  to  constitational  law;  that  is, 
created  by  a  charter  of  erection  emanating  from  the  Crown. 

4.  In  the  view  we  take  of  the  law  of  corporations,  it  is  immaterial 
tlut  the  charter  of  incorporation  does  not  contain  a  clause  expressly 
exempting  the  shareholders  from  liability.  The  Crown  cannot 
modify  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  partners  at  common  law.  It 
cannot  declare  that  partners  shall  or  shall  not  be  liable.  The 
exemption  from  liability  is  only  an  indirect  result  of  the  creation 
of  a  body  politic,  which  it  is  the  fanction  of  the  Crown  to  create  with 
ail  the  powers  and  liabilities  legally  pertaining  to  such  a  body. 

There  is  certainly  a  want  of  ezjdicit  statement  regarding  the  lia- 
^j  of  corporators  in  the  early  English  authorities.  Biackstone 
^t8  pretty  folly  of  incorporations,  and  of  their  legal  status ;  and 
the  non-liabOity  of  the  members,  daring  the  subsistence  of  the  cor- 
poratioD,  is  an  inference  deducible  from  his  remarks.  In  treating 
^  the  dissolution  of  corporations,  he  raises  the  question,  whether 
^  is  recourse  against  the  property  of  the  individual  members 
^er  dissolution,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  re- 
ccnine  except  against  the  connnon  stock.  Modem  writers  state, 
^thoQt  hentation,  that  members  of  chartered  companies  are  not 
individually  liable.  (Lindley  on  Partnership,  801 ;  Wordsworth 
Wi  Joint  Stock  Companies,  289-40.)  After  referring  to  6  George 
^•9  cap.  91,  which  empowers  the  Crown  to  grant  diarters  under 
^ich  Uie  shareholders  shall  be  individually  liable,  Mr  Wordsworth 
^iisetrw-^^  And  this  power  seems  to  have  been  required,  because 
^^  Crown,  at  common  law,  could  only  grant  a  simple  charter  of 
^''^^^ration,  by  which  the  company  was  the  body  dealt  with  by 
^ton,  whose  recourse  was  against  the  corporate  property  only, 
^  inembers  of  the  company  being  individually  free  from  liability.' 
^  this  point  we  may  also  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr  Bel- 
«Bden  Kerr  and  Mr  Hodgkin,  barristers,  before  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Committee,  1844.  These  gentlemen  prepared  or  revised 
^  statutes  relative  to  banking  and  joint  stock  companies  which 
^  in  force  at  that  date ;  and  it  is  evident  from  their  very  distinct 
^^'^ce  on  the  subject,  that  by  both  special  attention  had  been  given 
^  the  question  of  individual  liability.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Com- 
^^^sBeport,  there  is  a  report  by  Mr  Eerr  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
^  this  very  subject.    Numerous  allusions  to  the  same  principle 
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occur  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Gommiflaonof 
1854 ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  the  professional  witnesses  that  the  lia- 
bility of  members  of  English  incorporated  companies  is  limited. 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  the  solution  of  the  qaestion  tonis 
upon  the  extension  to  Scotland  of  the  English  doctrine  of  incorpon- 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  authority  in  our  own  law.  h 
adopting  the  view  that  the  law  of  the  two  countries  is  identicali  we 
rely,  1st,  on  the  authority  of  our  institutional  writers ;  2d,  on  the 
absenpe  of  any  conflicting  authority ;  3d,  on  considerations  deri?ed 
fiom  the  theozy  of  corporations ;  4th,  on  the  tacit  assumption  by  i 
the  Legislature  that  the  law  is  uniform,  as  evinced  in  all  the  Britisli  { 
statutes  relating  to  the  subject. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  there  is  nothing  technical,  or 
peculiar  to  that  system  of  jiuisprudence.    The  doctrine  does  not  de* 
pend  upon  the  authority  of  any  decision,  so  &r  as  we  have  been  able  i 
to  learn,  but  is  simply  a  deduction  from  the  legal  view  of  a  corpon* 
tion  as  having  an  independent  personality.    Speaking  of  ordinaij 
corporations  in  Scotland,  as,  for  instance,  municipal  bodies  and 
colleges,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  principles  of  the  £n^  i 
law  would  be  directly  applicable.    Supposing  the  case  of  a  Scotdi  { 
municipal  corporation  becoming  insolvent  (a  suppontion  which  wss 
actually  realized  not  many  years  ago),  it  would  be  extravagant  to 
maintain  that  the  magistrates  and  town  councillors  could  be  ren* 
dered  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  community.    Now, 
assuming  that  the  incorporating  clauses  of  the  Scotch  bank  charten 
are  conceived  in  terms  similar  to  those  employed  in  granting  cor* 
porate  privileges  to  municipal  corporations,  colleges,  etc., — assuming, 
in  short,  that  the  Crown  professes  to  do  the  same  thing  when  it 
erects  those  various  classes  of  institutions  into  bodies  corporate,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  the  distinction  which  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  degree  of  liability  incurred  by  the 
members  of  trading,  as  distinguished  from  non-trading,  corporations. 

Reverting  now  to  the  four  sources  of  authority  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph : — 

1  and  2.  Stair  treats  very  meagrely  of  the  law  of  persons^  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  reference  to  the  law  of  corpora^ 
tions  in  his  Institute.  Erskine  seems  to  have  taken  Blackstone  as 
his  guide.  Like  that  author,  he  only  treats  of  the  liabili^  of  cor* 
porators  after  the  company  is  dissolved^  and  asserts  that  the  credi- 
tors have  recourse  only  against  the  common  good.    Nor  does  he 
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idvert  to  the  distinction  between  corporations  proper  and  chartered 
ompanies.  Professor  Bell  (Com.,  6th  Ed.  240)  asserts  the  doctrine 
)f  the  non-liabilitj  of  shareholders  of  chartered  banks  in  explicit 
erms,  resting  his  opinion  on  the  broad  ground  that  they  are  mem- 
)ers  of  an  incorporated  society.  Limited  liability,  in  his  view,  seems 
0  be  identified  with  the  idea  of  an  incorporation,  for  he  has  not 
»nsidered  it  necessary  to  porsne  the  argument  further. 
The  only  reported  cases  in  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  at  all 
ipon  the  question,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  liability  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  and  road  trustees. 

The  liability  of  public  trustees  acting  under  statutory  authority 
ws  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Duncan  v. 
frndloAer  and  The  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  v.  The  Magistrates.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases,  it  was  decided  that  no  claim  lay  against  the 
trustees  of  a  road  trust  in  respect  of  an  injury  sustained  by  a  private 
individnal  using  the  road  (M'L.  and  Rob.  911,  reversing  16  S. 
1150 ;  and  see  New  Clyde  Shipping  Co.  v.  River  Clyde  Trs.^  4  D. 
1521;  Higgins  ▼.  Livingstone^  6  Pat.  244).  Li  the  second  case 
(Afin.  of  Edinburgh  v.  Tlie  Mags,  of  Edinburgh^  6  Bell  609  ;  and 
^Pearson  v.  Mags,  of  Montrose^  M.  13098;  Innes  y.  Mags,  of 
Edinburghy  M.  13189),  it  was  ruled  that  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  were  not  liable  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  ministers  of  the  city,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  an  assessment,  in  consequence  of  the 
o^strates  having  neglected  to  perform  the  duty  of  collecting  the 
assessment  in  terms  of  their  statutory  powers.  An  opinion,  however, 
▼as  intimated,  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  were  responsible 
^  the  consequences  of  their  personal  negligence ;  and  an  opinion 
to  a  similar  purport  was  intimated  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  Findlater^s 
^  subject  to  the  observation  that,  while  the  trustees  kept  within 
tieir  powers,  they  would  not  personally  be  liable  for  any  damage 
▼hich  their  acts  might  occasion  to  other  persons. 

3.  In  opposition  to  these  distinct  opinions,  it  has  been  suggested 
tkat  it  might  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Crown  to  limit  the  liability  of 
the  partners  of  companies  to  which  corporate  privileges  have  been 
E^ted.  This  seems  to  prove  too  much.  Assume  that  the  Crown 
^^d  not  introduce  a  clause  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  in  a 
<)Qestion  between  them  and  the  public.  Still  the  law  is,  in  England 
*t  least,  that  the  act  of  incorporation  does  limit  the  liability  of  the 
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members  bj  implication ;  and  therefore  it  most  either  be  nuuntund 
that  the  Crown  cannot  incorporate  a  mercantile  company  to  any 
effect  (a  view  which  is  untenable,  because  the  right  in  question  has 
been  repeatedly  recognised  by  statute) ;  or^  if  the  right  is  admitted, 
the  legal  effect  of  incorporation  must  be  determmed  as  matter  of 
lawy  rather  than  of  constitutional  right. 

It  has  also  been  observed  by  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  that 
where  the  Crown  exceeds  its  powers,  the  courts  of  law  may  restrain 
the  exercise  of  their  prerogative.     But  the  question  of  the  liabilit; 
of  shareholders,  as  respects  the  construction  of  the  Scotch  bsnk 
charters  at  least,  does  not  depend  on  the  construction  of  any  grant 
per  expressum  of  peculiar  privileges  ^for  no  grant  of  immunity  from 
liability  is  contained  in  their  deeds  of  title, — but  on  the  constniction 
of  the  ordinary  formula  of  incorporation^  which  it  is  admittedly  not 
uUra  vires  of  the  Crown  to  grant.    Whatever  effect  the  doctrine  of 
partnership  may  have  in  modifying  the  rights  of  corporators  inUr  ^ 
where  the  corporation  is  also  a  mercantile  firm,  we  do  not  think  that 
doctrine  can  affect  the  question  of  liability  to  members  of  the  public 
If  the  public  contract  with  a  firm  which  possesses  a  corporate  style 
and  corporate  privileges,  they  must  be  held  to  do  so  in  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  dealing  with  that  artificial  person,  the  corporate 
body ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  the  extension  of 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  partnership  to  cases  of  this  deacriptiou. 
We  may  add,  that  while  the  English  law  of  partnership  is  certaisk 
not  more  favourable  to  exemption  from  individual  responsibility 
than  our  own,  the  doctrine  of  the  exemption  of  members  of  corpo> 
rations  from  personal  liability  is  admittedly  extended  by  the  inter- 
preters of  that  law  to  all  corporations,  trading  as  well  as  to  non- 
trading.    As  to  joint  stock  companies  not  chartered,  they  are  crea- 
tures of  the  statutory  law,  and  no  ailment  can  be  founded  on  the 
consideration  of  liability  which  the  statutes  attach  to  these  instituti<»is. 

The  provisions  of  the  various  banking  and  joint  stock  company 
statutes  aid,  or  at  least  illustrate,  this  view  of  the  question.  Among 
these  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  statute  6  Geo.  L,  cap.  18? 
which  embraces  two  distinct  measures,  the  first  bdng  the  inecHpora* 
tion  of  the  Royal  JBxchange  Insurance  Company  and  another  com- 
pany. The  preamble  declares,  that  the  right  of  granting  charters 
of  incorporation  belongs  solely  to  the  Crown ;  and  it  recites  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Crown  has  agreed  to  incorporate  these  bodies. 
The  object  of  the  enactment  was  to  legalize  the  agreement  made 
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betwixt  the  Crown  and  these  oompanies,  and  also  to  give  the  com* 
psioies  something  like  a  monopoly.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  lia- 
bility of  shardiolders ;  but  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Latham,  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Report,  Mercantile  Law  Com- 
nussioD,  p.  180),  that  these  two  companies  are  considered  to  have 
tkdr  liability  limited  by  the  charter ;  and*  Mr  Wordsworth  (Law  of 
Mining  and  Banking  Companies)  makes  the  same  statement.  This 
pioves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  English  lawyers,  the  Crown  could  and 
H  prior  to  the  year  1825,  the  date  of  the  first  important  change 
in  this  branch  of  the  law,  grant  charters  to  mercantile  companies 
wbich  bad  the  effect  of  limiting  the  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

Sncfa  was  the  state  of  the  English  law  until  the  passing  of  the 
Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  91,  the  second  clause  of  which  authorizes  the 
Crown  to  grant  charters,  providing  that  the  shareholders  shall  be 
pcnonally  liable  under  certain  regulations  and  conditions.  It  is  a 
oustake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  object  of  this  enact- 
iQent  was  to  provide  for  the  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  share- 
boldera  of  incorporated  companies.  The  words  at  the  end  of  the 
danse  which  have  been  thought  susceptible  of  this  construction, 
^  to  regulations  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing  the  liability,  and 
<lo  Dot  imply  that  it  was  to  be  limited  in  extent.  The  statute  speaks 
of  corporations  generally,  and  not  specially  of  trading  companies. 
^  the  law  of  England  then  stood,  members  of  eorporcOums  were 
exempt  from  personal  liability.  And  when  the  statute  says,  in  ex- 
P^  terms,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  Crown,  in  granting  char- 
^  to  declare  that  such  members  shall  be  personally  liable  (no 
°>^tter  mider  what  regulations),  we  do  not  read  that  clause  as  one 
^ling  the  Crown  to  attach  conditions  to  such  charters  which 
^€re  already  implied  in  all  ordinary  grants  of  incorporation.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Crown  was  thereby  authorized  to  do  something  which 
'^was doubtful  whether  the  Crown  could  otherwise  have  done;  but 
^t  something  was,  we  take  it,  not  to  grant  immunity  from  liability, 
'^^  to  fix  personal  liability  upon  the  members  of  chartered  corpora- 
tions in  certain  circumstances.  This  is  also  the  view  taken  of  the 
Act  by  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  The  Act  in 
^iieition  extends  to  Scotland ;  for  it  begms  by  repealing  the  ^Bubble 
A^'  6  Geo.  I.,  cap.  18,  prohibiting  tJie  formation  of  private  joint 
^  companies,  which  notoriously  applied  to  the  whole  United 
^gdom ;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  enact  that  shareholders  may  be 
^^  pecBonally  responsible^  evidently  with  a  view  to  put  a  restraint 
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on  the  management  of  joint  stock  companies,  which  were  expected 
to  spring  up  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Bubble  Act.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  personal  liability  of  shareholders  in  chartered  companies,  m  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  England,  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  tlie 
Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  91.  • 

The  Letters-Patent  Act,  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  cap.  94,  repeak  tlw 
6  Oeo.  IV.,  cap.  91,  in  fact,  but  in  substance  re-enacts  its  provisions, 
only  substituting  letters-patent  for  a  charter.    We  presume  the  in- 
tention was  to  save  expense,  as  it  has  been  said  that  a  charter  used 
to  cost  as  much  as  L.IOOO.    This  Act  authorizes  the  formation  of 
companies  either  with  the  same  liability  as  they  would  have  had 
under  a  charter  at  common  law  (<.«.,  limited),  or  under  amilai 
conditions  to  those  of  the  previous  charter.    It  is  stated  in  the  en- 
dence  taken  before  the  Joint  Stock  Company  Committee  (1844), 
that  charters  with  limited  liability  were  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  to  steam-boat  com- 
panies, and  other  enterprises  connected  with  the  colonies ;  so  that  it 
is  plain  that  the  Act  was  not  confined  to  England.    In  1846  and 
1847  separate  Joint  Stock  Banking  Acts  were  carried  through  Par- 
liament (7  &  8  Victoria,  cap.  113,  sees.  6  and  7  ;  England :  9  &  10 
Victoria,  cap.  75 ;  Scotland  and  Ireland).  The  Scotch  Act  prohibits 
the  incorporation  of  banks  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  un- 
limited personal  liability ;  a  prohibition  which  was  only  removed  br 
the  recent  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.,  cap;  91.    This  Act  also,  while  ex- 
hibiting the  prevailing  feeling  in  favour  of  unlimited  liability,  points 
to  a  state  of  the  law  when  a  difierent  rule  prevailed.    Finally,  we 
know  of  no  authority  for  holding  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  the  creation  of  bodies  politic,  is  in  any  degree  less  ex- 
tensive or  more  controlled  by  law  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  difieience  between  the 
phraseology  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Railway  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Acts  is  favourable  to  the  opposite  view  of  the  question.  Bot 
we  do  not  think  it  important.  These  enactments  are  not  to  be  read 
as  if  they  wer^  alterations  on  the  existing  law.  They  are  consolida- 
tion Acts,  or  digests  of  the  law  as  then  adjusted  and  fixed.  Acd 
therefore,  when  the  Scotch  Act  says  that  no  shareholder  shall  h 
liable  for  calls  beyond  his  share,  we  don't  take  that  to  mean  that  the 
shareholder  of  an  incorporated  company  was  formerly  liable  beyood 
the  extent  of  his  9hare.    We  would  rather  read  the  enactment  as 
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declaratoiy,  or  as  an  extension  to  companies  of  the  old  law  in  relation 
to  chartered  companies. 


THE  MONTH. 

Lord  Ivorjfs  Retirement. — The  annonncement  made  a  few  weeks 
tigo,  of  a  vacancy  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  the  profession  by  surprise.    The  pro- 
tracted illness  that  had  deprived  the  public  of  the  services  of  this 
learned  and  much-respected  judge,  rendered  it  unlikely  that  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  his  public  duties  with  that 
energy  and  application  which  distinguished  his  judicial  career ;  and 
Lord  Ivory  was  too  conscientious  a  man  to  wish  to  retain  a  position, 
to  the  duties  of  whicli  he  was  unable  to  give  his  undivided  attention. 
While  the  profession  will  greatly  regret  that  his  retirement  should 
hare  been  hastened  by  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmity,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  learned  judge  that  he  has  been  enabled 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in  no 
common  degree ;  and  to  bring  to  the  decision  of  the  many  important 
cases  that  have  exercised  the  acumen  of  the  First  Division  during  the 
last  ten  years  a  weight  of  experience,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few, 
even  of  those  who  are  indebted  to  fortune  for  early  advancement. 
Lord  Ivory,  after  filling  the  o£5ee  of  Solicitor-General  for  a  short 
time,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1840,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Rutherford,  then  Lord  Advocate.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
former  oiBce  by  Mr  Maitland,  afterwards  Lord  Dundrennan,  who, 
less  fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  had  to  wait  through  many  years 
of  opposition  before  he  attained  the  honours  of  the  bench.    Lord 
Irorj  was  distinguished,  when  at  the  bar,  as  a  sound  and  erudite 
lawyer.    To  the  literature  of  the  profession  he  contributed  a  useful 
vork  on  Practice,  which  the  tide  of  innovation  in  the  forms  of  judi- 
<^1  procedure  has  long  since  left  high  and  dry  on  the  upper  shelves 
of  oor  libraries.    But  it  is  as  the  editor  of  ^  Erskine's  Institutes'  that 
^  name  will  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  professional  literature. 
Bis  admirable  edition  of  our  great  institutionalist,  although  prepared 
^hen  the  editor  was  comparatively  unknown,  is  still  a  standard 
^ork  of  reference ;  and  his  notes  on  moot  questions  are  constantly 
cited  with  a  confidence  in  their  authority  which  approaches  to  that 
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which  18  reposed  in  the  works  of  the  institational  writers  themflelvts. 
Lord  Ivoiy*s  opinions  as  a  judge  were  much  esteemed,  both  fer  their 
unvarying  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  law,  and  fer  that  sound- 
ness in  the  result  which  can  only  be  attained  bj  a  judge  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  details  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  sp- 
tem  of  law  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  administer.    Where  he  taM 
to  impart  with  clearness  his  ocmceptions  on  difficult  questions  cif 
jurisprudence — which  sometimes  happened — it  was,  if  we  may  so 
apply  the  classic  simile,  a  darkness  from  excess  of  light,  rather  thu 
an  obscurity  resulting  from  want  of  inWard  illumination.    Ibe 
truth  is,  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  multifarionsnea 
of  his  illustrations,  sometimes  embarrassed  him  in  the  decision  of  a 
case,  in  which  a  judge  of  moderate  attainments  and  well-balanced 
mind  would  have  guessed  at  the  truth,  and  probably  guessed  cor- 
rectly.   But  this  tendency  to  oveiyrefinement,  while  it  may  hm 
occasionally  led  to  delay,  or  to  the  expression  of  doubts  wbick 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  decision,  was,  on  the  whole,  prodI2^ 
tiye  of  benefit    His  careful  inyestigadona  have  cleared  up  many 
intricate  and  debateable  boundaries  in  the  unsettled  regions  of  our 
local  law ;  and  to  his  opinions  is  due  no  small  share  of  the  high  re- 
pute which  the  decisions  of  the  First  Division  have  commanded  diu^ 
ing  the  period  in  which  he  has  been  a  member  of  that  Court. 

At  the  present  juncture,  it  was  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment who  should  succeed  to  the  vacant  chdr  in  the  First  Division: 
fer,  so  long  as  Lord  Colonsay  retains  the  presidency  of  that  Coort) 
he  will  bo  what  in  former  years  Lord  Campbell  was  in  the  Qaeen's 
Bench,  not  merely  the  head  of  the  Court,  but  its  substance.  Barely 
is  the  opinion  of  the  sagacious  premier  of  the  College  of  Justice 
found  to  be  antagonistic  to  that  of  a  majority  of  his  brother  senators; 
and  when  it  is  so,  the  profession  ^  knows  the  reason  why.'  Since 
Lord  Ivory's  retirement  the  senior  member  of  the  Court, — and  unit" 
ing  in  his  person  the  three  requisites  that  give  dignity  and  influencd 
to  a  judge — ^intellectual  supremacy,  seniority,  and  ofBcial  prestige— 
the  Lord  President  will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the 
soundest  and  safest  exponent  of  our  national  jurisprudence.  It  is  satis* 
factory,  however,  to  know  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
personel  of  the  First  Division  will  in  no  degree  weaken  its  authority. 
Lord  Ardmillan,  who  assumes  the  vacant  seat,  though  not  possessed 
of  the  critical  acumen  of  Lord  Deas,  or  the  elaborate  learning  ^ 
Lord  CurriehiU,  has  more  originality  than  either.   By  taking  a  hoOt 
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eoaunen-^Dse  grasp  of  a  case,  he  has,  as  Lord  Ordinary,  on  more 
tban  one  occasion  carried  the  House  of  Lords  with  hitn,  in  opposi« 
tioD  to  the  majority  in  the  Inner  House ;  and  his  quality  of  mind 
mif  be  of  service  in  tempering  the  excessive  caution  which  some* 
times  characterizes  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Division. 

The  New  Judge. — ^Until  her  Majesty's  assent  has  been  obtained  to 
t!ie  arrangements  that  are  in  contemplation,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible that  any  definite  announcement  can  be  made  regarding  the 
changes  which  will  take  place  in  consequence  of  Lord  Ivory's  re- 
tirement It  is,  however,  quite  understood  by  those  who  are  known 
to  be  well-informed  on  such  matters,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  will 
H  accept  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench,  which,  according  to  official 
tti^tte,  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  Some  say  that  his  Lordship 
spires  to  a  peerage,  with  possibly  the  appendage  of  a  new  judicial 
^^  as  a  reward  for  a  long  period  of  faithful  service  to  his  party. 
Others,  who  cannot  see  so  far  through  a  millstone,  are  content 
vith  observing  that  the  position  of  Lord  Advocate,  its  important 
^ponsibilities,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  political  action  and 
F^Uic  display,  and  its  agreeable  alternations  between  forensic 
"^  work  and  London  parliamentary  life,  form  a  more  attrac-* 
tiTe  whole,  than  the  comparatively  monotonous  occupation  of  a 
I^rf  Ordinary  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Compared,  however, 
^th  the  existence  of  an  advocate  in  leading  practice  all  the 
}^  round,  the  position  of  a  judge  must  present  the  aspect  of  a 
Wn  of  repose  to  one  who  has  for  a  long  lifetime  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  contests  of  the  forensic  arena ;  and  we  are^  there- 
^^  disposed  to  adopt  the  report  which  has  lately  gained  cred- 
^ce,  that  the  Solicitor-General  is  about  to  accept  the  office  of 
^Lord  of  Session.  Mr  Maitland,  although  possessing  the  gift  of  a 
^y  eloquence,  which  would  well  qualify  him  for  a  leading  posi- 
t^Q  in  Parliament,  has  never  manifested  any  anxiety  to  enter  the 
Hoiue  of  Commons.  His  tastes  are  rather  literary  than  political. 
^<>  one  who  is  aware  of  the  great  legal  attainments  of  Mr  Maitland, 
^'  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his  profession,  can  doubt  that  his 
Nation  to  the  bench  will  be  for  the  public  advantage.  Yet  we  can 
*ell  believe  that  the  comparative  leisure  which  a  seat  on  the  Scotch 
^^  affords,  may  have  had  weight  with  one  who  has  always  been  a 
^-working  man  in  inducing  him  to  retire  from  the  bar  while  still  in 

«"« zenith  of  his  practice.   We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood 
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as  speaking  with  any  greater  degree  of  aathority  on  this  sabject  tbn 
as  we  have  abreadj  indicated*  We  believe  that  matters  have  not 
yet  been  finally  fixed ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  while  the  public  would 
gain  by  the  mmoured  change,  the  bar  would  much  regret  the  loi^ 
which  it  would  thus  sustain  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  respected 
members.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Solicit^^- 
Generaly  Mr  Young  will  be  appointed  to  the  office,  for  which  Iiis 
position  at  the  bar  so  eminently  qualifies  him. 

Obituary — Mr  Montgomerie  BelL — It  would  not  be  easy  to 
name,  within  the  circle  of  the  legal  profession,  one  whose  departure 
would  be  more  generally  lamented  than  that  of  the  estimable  citizen 
and  accomplished  lawyer,  the  late  Sheriff  of  Kincardineshire.  The 
estimation  in  which  Mr  Montgomerie  Bell  was  held  by  his  professional 
brethren,  although  greatly  enhanced  by  their  knowledge  of  many 
amiable  and  excellent  qualities  which  distinguished  him  in  the  re- 
lations of  private  life,  was  a  tribute  to  something  more  than  the 
possession  of  the  mere  ordinary  virtues  of  an  undistinguished  bat 
respectable  gentleman.  It  Was  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that 
Mr  Bell  possessed  many  of  the  higher  attributes  which  lead  to  pro- 
fessional eminence,  although  deficient  in  the  more  practical  requisites 
of  a  successful  lawyer. 

Mr  Bell  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1825; 

and  it  was  remarked  by  his  friends,  that  from  the  commencement  of 

his  professional  career  he  constantly  kept  before  him  a  high  standard 

of  professional  duty,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 

office  of  an  advocate. 

*  Few  men,'  eays  a  writer  in  a  local  periodical,  *  have  come  to  the  bar  with 
so  high  a  conception  of  the  duties  and  public  responsibilitieB  which  its  fooctioss 
and  pririlegeB  impose.  No  one  could  have  a  more  constant  regard  to  profesfiioQil 
ethics,  or  more  habitually  remember  that  our  forensic  system  places  the  pleader 
between  his  client  and  the  public,  with  a  strict  obligation  of  duty  to  each.  Witi 
this  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  re- 
ffard  the  science  of  Law  in  its  higher  and  broader  aspects,  and  to  seek  for  its 
foundations  in  the  great  principles  of  natural  justice  and  morality.  But  no  ot^ 
knew  better,  or  more  fully  acknowledged,  that  the  development  of  these  prm- 
dples  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  lawyers  and  the  aecisions  of  courts  of 
justice.  Another  and  perhaps  still  more  influential  peculiarity  of  character,  vas 
the  extent  to  which  public  principles  and  public  interests  attracted  his  reganiSf 
and  affected  him  as  matter  of  duty ;  not  that  he  wfis  disnosed,  like  mao^  °^^ 
actuated  by  various  motives,  to  interfere  much  in  the  details  of  polittcal  life ;  or, 
like  others,  to  speculate  abstractly  upon  questions  of  public  policy.  His  too 
great  disposition  to  prefer  others  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  high  standard  bv 
which  he  measured  his  own  efforts,  led  to  his  seldom  speaking  in  public  Stiii 
it  was  not  as  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  duty,  that  he  r^arded  social  W 
political  questions,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men.    No  one  could  hold  mncii 
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ioterooiirse  witli-  him  without  finding  that  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  in- 
fluenced his  whole  life ;  that  for  them  he  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  ; 
md  thatf  while  he  was  no  mere  politician,  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  public. 
Bifi,  with  public  aims  and  purposes  of  the^purest  and  most  disinterested  kind. ' 

Mr  BelFs  political  opinions  were  those  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which 
b  was  a  consistent  and  influential  member.     Although  scarcely  to 
be  numbered  among  the  contemporaries  of  that  illustrious  band, 
vbose  espousal  of  the  creed  of  political  progress  seemed  likely  to 
prove  a  barrier  to  successful  exertion  within  the  sphere  of  their  pro- 
ton, the  earlier  part  of  his  career  belongs  to  a  period  when  the 
Liberal  party  occupied  a  less  influential  position  than  it  has  since 
i^ed.    Promotion  in  those  days  must  have  been  much  slower 
tbn  in  recent  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  only 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  professional  life  that  Mr  Bell  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  his  first  step,  when  he  was  appointed  Advocate 
Depute  by  Lord  Rutherford,  soon  after  his  accession  to  office  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration.    Prior  to  that  time, 
llr  Bell  had  made  himself  known  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
^ig  party  in  Edinburgh.     We  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  praise 
accorded  to  him  by  a  contemporary,  as  having  been  in  advance  of 
^  time  on  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  for  al- 
^oagh,  in  common  with  other  members  of  his  party  now  occupying 
%b  official  positions,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Associa- 
tion formed  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  he  was,  like  these 
gnidemen,  a  steady  supporter  of  Earl  Russell's  financial  policy, 
^bich,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  present  generation  of 
^ers,  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  an  eight  shilling  fixed  duty 
io  place  of  the  sliding  scale  of  taxation  then  in  operation.    On  this 
^i^^esdon,  as  on  others  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr  Bell  was  a  Whig,  and 
^oidd  not  have  appreciated  the  compliment  of  being  supposed  to 
1^  of  a  more  advanced  school  than  his  political  friends.    After  the 
*ttlement  of  the  great  Free  Trade  controversy,  he  ceased  to  take 
^  active  interest  in  public  questions,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
Unties  of  his  position,  first  as  Advocate  Depute,  and  afterwards  as 
Sheriff  of  Kincardineshire  (to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in 
1^51),  with  assiduity  and  success.    He  was,  however,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  newspaper  press ;  as  an  example  of  which,  we  may 
^  to  the  series  of  contributions  to  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman  in 
comjection  with  the  recent  discussions  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
"^g  the  monogram  of  the  respected  gentleman  whose  public 
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character  it  is  our  object  to  estimate.  Of  these  articles  it  is  sufficient 
to  sav,  that  they  expressed  pointedly  the  political  predilections  and 
antipathies  of  the  writer,  without  contributing  much  to  advance  tbe 
principles  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  question  of  popular  repre- 
sentation depends. 

As  a  contributor  to  professional  literature,  Mr  BelTs  reputation 
rests  upon  his  treatise  on  Arbitration  ;  a  woric  which  we  were  gbJ 
to  introduce  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers.  Mr  BelVs  repu- 
tation as  a  scientific  lawyer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Facultv 
of  Advocates  were  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  division  betvret;a 
him  and  Mr  Ross  on  the  recent  election  for  the  chair  of  Scots  Law 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  viho 
knew  him,  that  had  the  choice  of  the  electoral  body  fallen  on  lb 
Bell,  the  Senatus  would  have  secured  a  skilful,  accomplished,  acd 
zealous  coadjutor,  while  the  candidate  would  have  found  an  occupt- 
tion  congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes  and  amiable  disposition. 

Legal  Appointments. — Mr  Donald  Macleod  Smith  has  been  Gar 
zetted  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Elgin ;  and  Mr  Alexander  Eobertson, 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Forfar.  These  appointments  promise  to  f^ive 
great  satisfaction. 


f  ngli0|i  €un. 


Will* — (1«)  Testator  died  noBBeased  of  shares  in  a  foreign  adventure.  SqV 
sequentlj  ^vidends  were  declared  upon  profits  made  previously  to  his  death: 
and  it  was  held,  they  were  income,  and  belonged  to  the  tenants  for  life  of  ihe 
shores  under  his  will.  (2.)  Testator  was  one  of  a  body  of  shareholders  who,  un 
the  formation  of  a  company,  stipulated  for  a  bonus  for  their  ezclusiTe  heoeDt  ; 
they  afterwards,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  relinquished  it  for  a  fixed  pav- 
ment  per  share.  It  was  held,  that  payments  made  to  the  executors  in  pnisu- 
ance  of  the  arrangement  which  was  completed  after  the  death  of  testator, 
formed  a  pa3rt  of  the  capital  of  the  testator*s  estate.  On  the  first  point,  the 
M.  R. :  The  analogy  mentioned  in  CUve  v.  Clive^  S3  L.  J.,  Gh.  981,  of  a  specific 
legacy  in  bank  stock,  where  the  testator  died  a  few  days  before  the  time  fa 
payment  of  a  dividend,  was  perfect.  The  profits  were  made  before,  bat  co 
part  of  them  was  appn^[niated,  or  belonged  to  the  testator's  estate.  The  share- 
holders  could  bring  no  action  against  the  company  until  after  the  dividend  ▼&» 
declared.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  ooubt  that  the  dividends  were  sj 
portion  of  the  inoome  of  the  legatees  for  life,  and  a  dedaratioa  to  that  effect 
must  be  made. — {Bates  v.  Mackinlqi^  31  L.  J.,  Ch,  389.) 

Patent. — ^Plaintiff  claimed  as  an  invention  the  application  of  double  angle 
iron  to  the  construction  of  hydraulic  joints  of  telescopic  gasholders.  6eftf« 
plaintifTs  invention,  similar  hydraulic  joints  had  been  made  by  means  of  tiro 
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^n  of  ffiii^  angle  iron  attached  to  a  sheet  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  a  trough. 
Tbe  jnrj  found,  first,  that  donble  angle  iron  had  not  been  applied  to  the  par- 
pose  of  constmcting  hydraulic  joints  to  telescopic  g^oldeis  beforo  the  date  of 
^  patent ;  secondfy,  that  doable  angle  iron  was  a  known  article  of  commerce, 
of  awiety  of  sizes,  and  applied  to  a  Tariety  of  poipoees  in  the  fonn  in  whidi 
MJAtiff  claimed  to  use  it ;  and  it  was  held^  that  this  was  an  application  of  a 
b)vn  article  to  purposes  analogous  to  those  to  which  it  had  been  beforo  appUed, 
ud  thereforo  not  the  subject  (tt  a  patent.— (iZbr^on  y.  Mahony  81  L.  J.,  G.  P. 

Patzst. — ^Letters  patent  wero  granted  to  W.  fcnr  an  all^;ed  inyention  of 
£shes  and  fish- joints  for  connecting  the  ends  of  rails  used  on  railways.  The 
^^  were  made  of  iron,  with  a  groove  on  the  outer  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 
perenting  the  square  heads  of  the  bolts  passing  through  them,  and  the  rail  from 
taroisg  round  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  greater  strength,  with  an 
qoal  weight  of  metal,  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  fish  of  the  same 
UiicknesB  throughout.  Beforo  these  letters  patent  had  been  granted,  grooved 
inn  plates,  with  bolts  let  into  the  groove,  had  been  used  for  the  purnose  of 
^i^emng  timbers  placed  vertically  upon  one  another,  or  placed  horizontally  side 
^side.  In  one  case  of  a  bridge,  a  channelled  plate  with  bolts  had  been  used 
Iv  the  purpose  of  fishing  a  scaif  joint  where  the  ends  of  two  timbers  met 
j^ther.  Heldy  roversing  the  judgment  below,  that  the  patent  was  bad. 
lilies,  J. :  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  special  case  above 
Tecited,  that  the  alleged  invention  claimed  by  the  plaintifiTs  testator  as  his, 
^lien  applied  to  the  pieces  of  iron  used  for  holding  toother  the  ends  of  rails, 
^  mke  them  for  practical  purposes  a  continuous  sohd  body,  had  proviously 
^  blown  and  used  as  applied  to  pieces  of  iron  maed  for  nolding  together 
^  liroadsides  of  pieces  of  wood  placed  vertically  upon  one  another,  to  make 
tban  for  practical  purposes  a  continuous  solid  body.  In  each  case,  the  benefit 
^templated  and  effected,  wsa  effected  by  means  of  the  groovy  which  gave 
s'^tness  with  strongth  to  the  binding  iron,  and  served  to  hold  the  headu  of 
t%  bolts  steady  whilst  the  nuts  wero  being  scrowed  on  at  the  other  end.  This 
^  the  one  mechanical  contrivance  used  in  each  case.  It  was  complete  in  itself 
*^  first  invented ;  and  though  not  immediately  applied,  it  was  immediately 
l^piicable  to  all  forms  of  pieces  of  iron  used  for  holding  together  other  materials 
iTtlie  aid  of  bolts,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  pieces  of  iron.  It  required  no 
^invention,  but  merely  an  application  of  the  mechanical  contrivance  already 
^Tented,  and  used  to  employ  it  upon  several  strips  of  iron  instead  of  one  strip 
^  mm,  to  hold  together  iron  instead  of  wood,  materials  placed  together  hon- 
^taDy  instead  of  materials  placed  together  vertically,  sdids,  the  small  ends 
^  viuch  aro  in  contact,  instead  of  solicb  the  broadsides  of  which  aro  in  contact, 
itk  instead  of  beams.  Indeed,  it  further  appears  from  the  facts  recited,  that 
^  iiiTention  in  question  had  been  proviously  applied  to  pieces  of  iron  used  for 
^g,  in  the  instance  of  the  Hackney  Bridge.  £ven  without  reference  to  the 
^  of  ^  bridge,  the  use  of  grooves  in  pieces  of  iron  for  holding  materials 
t^^her  by  means  of  bolts  and  huts,  had  been  given  to  the  world,  together  with 
UitB  advantages,  beforo  the  date  of  the  patent  in  question ;  and  the  supposed 
Qre&tion  was  a  mere  application  of  that  old  contrivance,  in  an  old  way,  to  an 
^j'^Jogoos  subject,  without  any  novelty  oir  invention  in  tiie  mode  of  applying 
^  old  contrivance  to  the  new  purpose. — {llarwood  v.  The  Great  Isorthem 
^^^icay  Company,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  198.) 

^  Legact,  GoicDinoKAIi. — ^A  legacy  was  given  to  trustees  upon  trust  for  I.  D. 
^  life,  in  case  he  should  marry  the  testator's  niece  E.,  and,  after  his  decease,  in 
!^  ^^  ^  eldest  son  of  \,  T),  who  should  be  living  at  his  death  and  have 
^^^*ii>ed  twenty-one.  And  in  case  t.  D.  should  not  marry  E.,  the  bequest  was 
^  to  take  effect,  but  was,  to  sink  into  the  residue.  I.  D^  with  the  testator^s 
J^^t)  married  another  won^an,  and  she  and  E.,  who  is  still  unmarried,  are 
7*  liTing.  Upon  a  bill  by  the  son  of  I.  D.,  to  securo  the  l^;acy,  it  was  Md^ 
uat  a  marriage  with  E.  was  i^  condition  precedent  to  vesting  the  legacy,  and 
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that  it  was  not  dispensed  with  by  the  assent  of  the  testator  to  a  maniage  vhh 
another  wonum ;  also,  that,  as  the  plaintiif *s  interest  was  a  men  posBibffity, 
he  oould  not  sustain  a  bill  to  secure  the  legacy.  The  Master  of  the  Rolk :  If 
the  condition  be  precedent,  and  the  performance  of  it  becomes  impoaoble,  tk 
estate  or  interest  never  vests,  and  the  devisee  or  legatee  takes  nothing ;  bat  if 
the  condition  be  subsequent,  and  the  performance  of  it  becomes  imponble,  tltsi 
the  estate  does  not  divest  or  go  over  to  any  other  person  by  reason  of  the  lun- 
perfonnance  of  that  condition.  So  also,  the  consent  of  Uie  person  who  impcNd 
the  condition  will  remove  the  consequence  of  the  non-performance  ol  the  oqd- 
dition  subsequent.— {^atTw  v.  Aii^  dl  L.  J.,  Cfa.  613-.) 

Marine  Insurakce. — ^The  owner  of  a  ship  caused  her  to  be  insured,  valued  ti 
L.  17,000,  by  the  usual  form  of  policy,  for  a  voyage  from  B.  to  L.  Dariog  tiie 
voyage,  she  was  compelled  by  perils  of  the  sea  to  put  into  the  nearest  pcnrt,  ud 
was  K>und  so  much  oamaged,  that  the  captain  sent  on  the  cargo  by  other  stup^ 
and  afterwards  sold  the  ehip,  thinking  it  best  for  all  concern^  The  ship  ccs> 
the  plaintifEs  L.20,000,  and  it  would  cost  L.20,000  to  build  another  like  hft. 
At  the  time  the  policy  attached,  her  value  (allowing  for  wear  and  tear)  wasde* 
predated  to  L.  16,000.  The  cost  of  repairing  her  would  have  been  L10,C<h>, 
and  her  value  to  sell,  when  the  risk  commenced,  and  at  the  time  her  lepah 
could  have  been  properly  executed,  would  have  been  only  L.7503,  she  bemga 
ship  of  an  exceptional  size  and  class,  for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  bat  as 
owner  wanting  such  a  ship  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  trade,  and  baTing 
the  option  to  sell  her  and  purchase  another,  or  to  repair  her,  would  have  repaired 
her,  as  he  could  not  have  purchased  or  built  another  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
L.  10,500.  On  a  case  stated  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters,  in  vhich 
the  question  was  total  or  average  loss,  and  in  which  the  Court  were  to  dnv 
inferences  of  fact,  it  was  held  it  was  an  average  loss  only,  for  that  the  aasond* 
on  whom  it  lay  to  make  out  the  loss  total,  had  not  done  so ;  that  in  order  to  do 
so,  he  must  show  affirmatively  that  the  cost  of  repair  would  have  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  ship  when  repaired  ;  and  the  inference  from  the  facts  was,  that  it 
would  not,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  such  a  ship  in  the  market  was  not  the  test 
of  her  real  value,  which  must  be  gathered  from  all  the  drcumstances  of  tbv 
case.— (Grainier  v.  Martin.^  81  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  186.) 

Vendor  akb  PuRCHASEB.^-In  1837,  a  solicitor  bought  lands  from  his  client, 
who  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  In  1855,  the  heir-at  law  of  the  client 
filed  a  bill  to  have  the  sale  set  aside ;  and  it  was  set  aside  acootrdingly,  oa  tlie 
ground  of  the  relative  position  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser,  and  of  gross  inade- 
quacy of  price.  An  account  was  directed  to  be  taken  between  the  parties ;  ad 
it  appeared  on  taking  the  account,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  paynen: 
of  the  purchase-money  beyond  the  acknowledgment  in  the  deed  of  ooDTeyance 
and  the  receipt  indorsed  upon  it.  One  of  the  Vice-ChajioeUors  considered  thii 
sufficient ;  but,  upon  app^,  the  Lords  Justices  held,  Uiat  no  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money could  be  altowed  in  the  account,  it  being  the  duty  of  tiie  solicitor 
to  give  his  client  the  same  protection  as  if  the  transaction  had  been  vitii  a 
stranger,  and  to  preserve  independent  proof  that  he  (the  solicitor)  had  actual); 
made  the  payment.— (Grc^/ey  v.  Mousuy^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  537.) 

Legacy. — Testator  gave  the  capital  stock  or  sum  of  L.800  consols  and  two 
leasehold  houses  to  trustees  for  dl  his  estate  and  interest  therein,  upon  trust 
to  pay  his  wife  the  interest  and  proceeds  for  her  life ;  and,  after  her  decease, 
upon  trust  to  pay  an  annuity  of  L.44  to  his  daughter  for  life,  with  a  gift  oTer 
the  L.800  to  his  grandson  and  his  children.  At  the  death  of  the  testator,  tk 
sum  of  L.800  consols  was  standing  in  the  names  of  himself  and  his  wife.  It  vas 
held,  upon  bill  filed  by  trustees  against  the  wife^s  executor  for  a  taansfer  of  the 
fund,  that  the  sift  of  the  L.800  was  a  general  bequest,  that  ihe  said  sum  sor- 
vived  to  the  wife,  and  that  she  was  not  put  to  her  election.  Bill  dismissed, 
with  costs.  Eandersley,  V.C. :  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ctrcmi»tai»>> 
to  prevent  the  oonmion  nde  taking  effect,  that  tiiis  sum  of  L.800  sorvived  to  tk 
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wife  upon  the  death  of  the  husband.  If,  however,  it  was  a  specific  gift,  although 
it  vmud  still  surviye  to  her,  she  would,  do  doubt,  be  put  to  her  election ;  but 

i  Qot,  &en  no  question  of  election  would  arise There  is  no  authoriir 

to  show  that  this  was  a  specific  bequest ;  there  is  no  reference  to  any  other  stock 
bdoogmg  to  Hie  testator  but  this,  at  the  date  of  his  will.  He  does  npt  actually 
fiate  that  this  sum  was  standing  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  wife.  He 
ofiijays,  *  the  capital  stock  or  sum  of  L.800.*  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
flunk  it  is  a  general  bequest ;  and  if  that  particular  sum  had  been  sold  out  dur- 
ia^  his  lifetime,  the  wife  would  have  been  entitled  to  haye  it  made  good  out  of 
^  general  assets  of  the  testator.— (Poo2e  v.  OcUing,  31  L.  J.,  Gh.  439.) 

Market. —By  a  local  Act,  the  local  board  and  their  lessees  were  empowered 
to  take  from  any  person  occupying  any  shop,  stall,  stand,  bench,  or  ground 
^«oe  in  any  market-place  under  the  management  of  such  board,  and  u^  as  a 
foenl  market,  such  toll  as  the  board  might  appoint,  not  exceeding  the  tolls 
ip^ed  in  a  sdiedule  to  the  Act,  and  ihut  schedule  contained  a  list  of  tolls  to 
K  taken  ^  fn»o  the  occupier  of  every  stall  raised  above  the  grotmd,'  for  tlie 
oie  of  articles,  *  according  to  the  size  or  dimension  of  such  stall,  namely,  for 
ttch  Ibeal  foot  of  frontage  thereof,*  etc.  It  was  held,  the  Act  imposed  the  toll 
oa  the  stall  or  space  occupied  only,  and  not  on  the  article  sold.  Semble — ^that 
^Q  13  of  the  Markets  Ckuses  and  Fairs  Act,  1847  (10  &  11  Yict.,  c.  14), 
viticb  imposes  a  penalty  on  seUing  in  any  place  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
^^pt  in  a  person^s  own  dwelling-place,  articles  in  respect  of  which  tolls  are  by 
^  special  Act  authorized  to  be  taken  in  the  market,  means  by  *  prescribed 
^ta*  the  bound^ies  of  the  borough,  and  not  the  limits  of  the  market. — (jCass' 
•^fflr.  Cook,  31  L.  J.,  M,  C.  185.) 

WrawNo-up  Acis.' — ^Shareholders  in  a  company,  who  have  either  sold  or  for- 
feited their  shares,  may  apply  for  a  winding-up  order  against  the  company  when 
it  has  ceased  to  carry  on  business  and  is  winding  up  its  affairs  privately,  if  they 
^^  to  be  contributoriieB,  and  have  been  sued  and  made  liable  as  such.  {In  re 
^^  Timet  Fire  Assurance  Company,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  478.) 

L^sps  Clauses  Oonsox4Dation  Act. — ^Plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  houses  situate 
^  *  high  road  ;  and  defendants,  a  railway  company,  being  authorized  by  their 
Act,  made  an  obstruction  and  deviation  in  the  road,  by  which  'that  part  of  it 
">>uung  by  tiie  houses  was  no  longer  used  as  a  high  road,  and  the  number  of 
I'^'BODB  pasaing  by  the  houses  was  greatly  diminished,  so  that  the  houses  were 
^^|erea  leas  suitable  to  be  occupied  as  shops,  and  their  value  was  greatly 
^n&ioished ;  and  it  was  held,  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  compensation  under  8  Vict., 
<^  18, 8.  68,  and  8  Vict.,  c,  20,  s.  6  ;  inasmuch  as  the  houses  were  *  injuriously 
Elected  :^  the  test  being,  whether,  on  the  facts,  an  action  would  have  lain,  at 
^^'ouDon  law,  at  the  suit  of  plaintiff  against  defendants,  if  they  had  not  be^i 
^JJ^^H)nied  by  their  Act  to  make  the  obstouction  in  the  highway. — (The  King  v. 
^««  Lmdon  Dock  Company  is  ovenruled  by  The  Queen  v.  The  Eastern  Counties 
^»ivay  Company ;  Chamberlain  v.  The  West  End  of  London  and  Crystal 
^<»^  Railway  Company,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  ;201.) 

CosTHxcr. — By  an  agreen>ent  in  writing  defendant  agreed  to  serve  plaintiff  as 
^  naistant  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  for  one  month,  and  so  on  from  month 
|0  month,  until  determined  by  one  mon&^s  notice,  at  a  certain  salary ;  plaintiff 
^^J^tion  theroto  to  Tnx>vide  for  defendant  a  dwelling-house  at  C.  to  reside  in ; 
^  ip  consideration  of  the  premises  and  ol  the  agreement  for  hiring,  defendant 
^niifled  and  agreed  that  he  should  not  nor  would  practise  within  the  distance 
^  five  miles  from  0.  without  the  consent  of  plaintiff,  under  the  penalty  or  penal 
^.o!  L.iOO,  to  be  recoverable  as  liquidated  damages,  the  said  sum  having  been 
^1^^  ^  the  parties  as  tdie  amount  to  be  paid  and  recoverable  by  plaintiff  for 
^  oreach  or  non-observance  by  defendant  <x  the  last-mentioned  clause.  Held, 
^providiiig  the  dwelling-house  was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  pUdntiff^B 
°Snt  to  aoe  for  the  br^uih  of  the  agreement  not  to  practise  at  C,  and  that  such 
^^K'^QDent  not  to  practise  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  a  month^s  notice  to  detw- 
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mine  the  engagement.  Also,  that  the  agreement  was  not  vcad  as  in  rotnint  of 
trade,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  fall  fitun  of  LlOO  for  & 
breach,  but  was  not  also  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  thedefeodantfioa 
practising  at  C— (Came*  v.  Nisbtt^  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  273.) 

Goods  sold  and  delivered. — If  the  maker  of  a  chattel  make  it  wilh  apatat 
defect  so  serious  as  to  render  it  worthless,  and  the  person  for  whom  it  u  mtk 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  bdfore  it  be  delivered,  the  maker  is  oci 
guilty  of  a  fraud  if  he  do  not  point  out  the  defect.  To  an  action  by  thednvm 
against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  defendant  pleaded  {inter  alia)  thatke 
had  been  induced  to  aeeept  the  bill  by  fraud.  In  support  of  this  plea,  evide&oe 
was  given  and  tendered,  that  the  bill  was  in  part  payment  of  a  sted  gon,  vbid 
plaintiffs  had  undertaken  to  make  for  defenoant,  <A  certain  agreed  ^mensosi 
and  quality,  but  in  which  there  was  a  defect,  such  that  had  defendant  kncvii 
of  it,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the  gun ;  that  this  dd«c; 
was  known  to  plaintiffs,  and  had  been  artiSdally  concealed  by  the  inaertkui  of 
a  plug  bv  plaintiffs^  workmen,  so  as  not  to  be  apparent  on  inspection.  It  ap* 
peared  that  defendant  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  gan  before 
delivery,  but  had  not  availed  himself.of  it.  The  gun  at  first  answered  tlie  purpose 
for  which  the  plaintiffs  wanted  it,  but  ultimatdy  burst  and  became  worthieE, 
as  it  was  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  defect ;  and  it  was  held^  that  there  vat 
no  evidence  in  support  of  the  plea  of  fraud. — (HorsfaU  v.  Thomas^  81  L.  J., 
C.  P.  322.) 

"Will. — Testatrix,  by  her  will,  after  giving  and  bequeathing  several  legacies, 
among  others  some  for  charitable  purposes,  proceeded  as  follows :  '  I  give,  dente, 
and  bequeath  to  T.  M.  W.  (the  defendant)  all  my  real  estates,  both  freehold  id 
copyhold,  in,'  etc.,  ^  and  all  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  and  effects,'  to  bold 
to  him,  the  said  T.  M.  W.,  his  heirs,  executors,  administratoiB,  and  aasigBsfar 
ever ;  upon  this  express  condition,  that '  if  mv  personal  estate  should  be  im^- 
cient  for  the  purpose,  that  he  or  they  do  and  shall,  within  twelve  months  aft«r  mj 
decease,  pay  and  discharge  all  and  every  the  legacies  herein -before  bequeathed, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  he  will  comply  with  my  wish,  it  bdng  my  particaltf 
desire  that  all  the  above  legacies  diall  be  paid.  And  I  do  hereby  charge  &^ 
make  chargealAe  all  my  said  real  and  personal  estate  with  the  payment  of  tk 
aforesaid  legacies  and  bequests.*  It  was  held,  these  words  did  not  sbov  ibx\ 
testator  intended  to  make  a  gift  of  an  estate  to  defendant  on  a  conditioD,  cf 
which  the  heir  might  take  advantage  by  way  of  forfeiture,  if  defendant  fai]?d 
to  perform  it  by  paying  the  legacies  within  the  twelve  months ;  and  that  tk 
true  construction  was,  that  they  created  a  trust  in  defeiidant,  the  performance 
of  which  was  cognizable  in  a  court  of  equity. — (Wright  y.  Wilkin^  31  L  J., 
Q.  B.  196.) 

Public  Trust.— Phintiff,  the  surveyor  to  the  trustee  of  turnpike  roads,  ren- 
dered to  the  trustees  yearly  accounts  purporting  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  tiie 
monies  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  tne  roads,  it  bdng  his  duty  to  make  all 
contracts  and  give  orders,  and  pay  the  sums  due  in  respect  thereof,  he  beifig 
permitted  to  draw  cheques  on  the  treasurer  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  balasce 
alleged  to  be  due  to  him  at  the  end  of  each  year  being  carried  on  to  the  next  From 
the  accounts  so  rendered,  the  clerk  to  the  trustees,  pursuant  to  the  statute  3  Gto. 
lY.,  c.  126,  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  a  statement  of  t^ 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  trust,  and  these  statements  were  duly  puUisbed 
as  required  by  law,  and  the  trustees,  with  the  monies  in  hand,  paid  off  dehti  d 
the  trust.  Plaintiff  subsequently  claimed  a  larger  sum  as  due  to  him  in  respect 
of  payments  in  these  years,  the  whole  amount  of  which  o^gl^t  tp  haye  been  paid 
for  and  brought  into  the  previous.accounts,  but  was  knowingly  omitted  by  p^ai^' 
tiff,  without  any  intention  on  his  part  to  receive  more  than  was  due  to  hiffl* 
Held,  that  plaintiff  was  estopped  from  recovering  the  excess  from  the  ^if^^ 
they  having  acted  upon  the  faith  of  the  statements  in  the  accounts  mg^J 
rendered.— (Cave  v.  MUls,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  265.)  * 
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CoHMTssiONERS*  CLAUSES  AcT.— In  an  action  for  penalties  againdt  a  town 
eoauniiaioDer,  under  a  local  Lighting  and  Drainage  Act,  which  incorporated 
tite  GommiadonerB'  Clauses  Act,  1847, 10  &  11  Yict.,  c.  16,  for  acting  as  a  com- 
DinoDer  after  being  disqualified,  a  biU  was  produced,  made  out  by  defendant, 
^  addreased  to  the  commissioners,  for  lime  purporting  to  have  been  supplied 
at  foor  different  times,  and  receipted  by  defendant.  It  was  held  that  there  was 
^TideQce  to  go  to  the  jury  that  defendant  was  ^  concerned  in  a  contract,*  within 
10  &  11  Yict.,  c.  16,  s.  9^  which  enacts,  that  any  person  who  at  any  time  after 
JQs  appointment  or  election  as  a  commissioner  shall  be  concerned  or  participate 
in  any  manner  in  any  contract  under  the  authority  of  the  special  Act,  shall 
^oeforth  cease  to  be  a  commissioner.  Also,  that  he  thereby  became  *  dis* 
qoalified,*  within  section  15  of  the  same  Act,  which  imposes  a  penalty  on  com- 
laissionere  acting  after  having  become  disqualified.  The  special  Act  enacted  that 
crery  person  rated  to  a  certain  amount  within  the  limits  of  the  Act  should  be  a 
cummissioner ;  and  it  was  held,  that  a  person  so  rated  and  acting  as  a  commis- 
mer  was  an  appointed  commissioner,  within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  the 
general  Act.— (McAofaon  v.  Fields,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  283.) 

Legacy  Durr.-^Testator,  a  domiciled  Englishman,  bom  in  England  of  Eng- 
Hsh  parents,  was  in  1856  appointed,  by  warrant  in  the  usual  form.  Chief  Justice 
cf  the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  hold  and  exercise  the  said  office  during  her  Majesty's 
P^ore,  to  reside  within  the  said  island,  and  to  execute  the  office  in  person. 
Testator,  after  receiving  the  appointment,  went  with  his  wife  and  family  to 
Cejloii ;  and  while  resioing  there,  and  discharging  his  duties  as  Chief  Justice, 
dolj  made  his  will,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  on  the  island,  up  to  the  time  of 
^  death  holding  the  office  and  discharging  his  duties  as  Chiei  Justice  under  the 
^LDtment  His  widow  and  executrix  obtained  probate  of  his  wiU  from  the 
IHstrict  Court  of  the  said  island,  and  also  from  the  principal  registry  of  the  Pro- 
^  Court  in  this  country,  but  declined  to  pay  legacy  duty  on  the  personal 
l^te  of  testator,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  domiciled 
u)  Ceylon  and  not  in  Enghind.  Testator  had  left  his  law  books  in  England,  and 
^his  will  bequeathed  ^em  to  relatives  in  England.  He  had  invested  large 
^uoB  of  money  on  mortgage  in  Ceylon,  which  by  his  wiU  he  directed  his  widow 
^  executrix  to  collect  and  invest  in  Enelish  securities.  On  an  information, 
^  by  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
%acy  duty  on  the  testator's  personal  estate,  it  was  held,  per  Curiam^  that 
^SBUtor,  for  the  purposes  of  payment  of  legacy  duty,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
^^omidled  in  England,  and  that  the  duty  was  therefore  payable. — {The  Attorney- 
funeral  v.  i2oiw,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  814.) 

Cecelty. — ^A  petition  by  a  wife  for  judicial  separation  on  the  ground  of 
^ty,  alleged  in  the  4th  and  6th  paragraphs  that  the  respondent  on  one  occa- 
sion threw  a  silver  spoon,  and  on  another  a  walnut,  at  the  petitioner,  with  great 
Tiolenoe,  and  in  the  8th  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  insulting  language  to 
^  petitioner,  and  taunting  and  abusing  her  in  the  presence  of  the  governess 
and  servants.  The  respondent  having  demurred  to  these  paragraplu,  on  the 
ground  that  none  of  the  matters  therein  alleged  amounted  to  crudty,  the  Court 
set  aside  the  demurrer  as  frivolous.  The  9th  paragraph  alleged  that  the  respond- 
^t  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  and  kicking  the  petitioner,  but  that  she  was 
<o>&ble  to  set  fortii  the  particulf^  occasion.  To  this  the  respondent  demurred, 
OQ  the  ground  tiiat  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  such  vague  charges ;  and  tiie 
Court  set  aside  the  demurrer  as  frivolous,  holding  that  the  generality  of  the 
^Q^rge  was  only  ground  for  an  application  for  particulars. — (Leete  v.  Leete.  31 
I-J.,Pr.&M.121.) 

Ship  akd  Shipping. — Defendant,  a  merchant  at  L.,  chartered  a  ship  from 
plaintits  at  a  lump  sum,  and  put  it  up  as  a  general  ship.  The  shippers  of 
goods  in  the  vessel,  according  to  the  custom  of  L.,  made  out  and  delivered  to 
^l^dant,  for  the  captain,  copies  of  the  respective  bills  of  lading,  which  were 
^t  in  number.    It  was  necessary,  as  defendant  knew,  that  a  document  called 
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a  consular  msnifeBt  should  be  made  at  L.  before  the  ship  sailed,  oontainiDg  an 
accurate  account  of  the  goods  on  bosffd  the  ship,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the 
person  employed  to  make  it  out  should  have  all  the  bills  of  lading  or  copies  of 
them  before  him.  On  appKcation  for  the  copies  by  plaintiffs,  defenc&nt  deuvered 
over  only  six  out  of  the  eight  copies  as  the  whole  number.  An  imperfect  con- 
sular manifest  was  drawn  up  from  these,  and  plaintiffs  were  in  conseqaeoce 
subjected  to  fines  and  expense  at  the  end  of  the  Yoyage.  Held  by  the  Ex.  Ch., 
that  in  the  absence  of  express  contract  or  mercantile  usage,  there  was  no  legal 
duty  making  it  incumbent  on  defendant  to  deliver  over  the  copies  to  plaintiffs, 
and  therefore  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  against  him  by  the  omission.^ 
(Button  V.  PowUs,  31.L.  J.,  Q.  B.  191.) 

Debts,  PATMEm*  of. — ^Testatrix  devised  two  farms  to  trustees,  to  sell  and  apply 
the  money  for  specific  purposes.  These  farms  were  subject  to  a  mortgage  for 
L.1600.  The  residue  of  her  real  and  personal  estate  she  devised  to  her  two  sons, 
and  directed  that  the  mortgages,  debts,  and  incimibranees  charged  thereon 
should  be  borne  by  the  premises  specifically  affected.  She  then  directed  that  all 
her  debts,  funeral  and  testamentiur  expenses,  should  be  paid  out  of  her  renduary 
real  and  personal  estate,  and  she  chai^ged  the  same  thereon  accordingly.  Upon  a 
bill  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  purchase-monies  to  arise  from  the  two  faims 
it  was  held^  the  general  direction  to  pay  all  debts  included  mortgage  debts,  and 
that  the  two  farms  were  devised  free  from  the  mortgage  thereon.^^/^  v. 
Allen,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  442.) 

Leqact  Dutt. — ^By  his  will  testator  bequeathed  several  annuities  to  relations 
in  equal  degree,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  legacy  duty  under  tbe 
above  Act.  Testator  then  gave  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  certain  trustees 
for  conversion  and  investment,  and  payment  of  the  annuities  out  of  the  yearly 

Sroduce,  and  for  accumulation  of  the  remainder.  He  directed  that  upon  the 
eath  of  any  of  the  annuitants  the  trustees  should  pay,  after  making  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  annuities,  the  capital  among  a  class  of  persons 
in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  as  the  annuitants,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
same  rate  of  legacy  duty  under  the  above  Act.  In  an  administration  suit  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  legacy  duty  was  payable.  The 
Master  of  tiie  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  the  duty  was  payable  at  once  upon  the 
whole  capital  of  the  fund  in  respect  of  all  the  bequests ;  but,  upon  appeal,  tbe 
Lords  Justices,  differing  from  his  Honour,  held,  that  the  duty  was  payable  on 
the  annuities,  as  annuities,  within  section  8  of  the  statute,  by  four  equal  pay- 
ments, of  which  the  first  instalment  was  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  annuity,  and  not  payable  upon  the  whole  capital  under  section  12<n-{Cr<ftr 
T.  Mobinson,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  516.) 

Ship  and  Snippma. — ^The  master  of  a  vessel  at  the  Mauritius,  in  April,  entered 
into  a  charter-party  under  seal  (therein  describing  himself  as  commander  and 
owner)  with  tne  Commissariat  officer  there,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to 
Gravesend,  and  paid  certain  monies  and  incurred  liabilities  for  fitting  up  the 
vessel  for  liie  purpose.  In  the  following  month,  he  entered  into  another  charter- 
party,  not  under  seal,  at  the  Cape  of  (S)od  Hope,  for  the  conveyance  of  other 
troops,  and  thereupon  paid  further  sums  and  incurred  further  liablities  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  contract.  The  owner  became  bankrupt,  having  preyioosly 
mortgaged  the  veasel.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the  Thames  the  mortsaffees  seiied  it. 
The  master  filed  a  bill  against  the  owner's  assignees,  praying  a  declaration  that 
he  was  entitled  to  be  repaid  and  indemnified  out  of  the  fund  due  from  the  Ad- 
miralty on  account  of  tne  freight.  The  Conuniasioners  of  the  Admiralty  paid 
the  amount  into  Court.  Held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  restoring  that  of  Yice-ChanceUor  Wood,  that  the 
master  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  fond.—- {Briflow  r.  Whilmort, 
House  of  Lords,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  467.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LAW  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 
(second  abticle.) 

The  object  of  the  Joint  Stpck  Companies  Act  of  the  last  session 
(25  &  26  Vict.,  cap.  89)  ir  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  statutory- 
code,  by  which  the  constitation  and  administration  of  joint  stock 
companies  is  determined.     It  was  not  possible,  having  due  regard 
to  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  upon  the  faith  of  pre- 
vious enactments,  to  bring  within  the  operation  of  a  uniform  system 
the  whole  of  the  various  classes  of  mercantile  corporations  which 
had  been  legalized  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years.     Rail- 
way companies,  deriving  their  powers  in  each  individual  case  from 
2  special  act  of  legislative  authority — which  is  not  the  less  special 
that  it  includes  in  each  instance  the  provisions  of  the  general  Acts 
^gnlating  the  mode  of  acquiring  land,  and  the  powers  of  such  com- 
panies—form a  distinct  class  of  mercantile  cofbpanies,  possessing  the 
powers  and  much  of  the  permanent  character  belonging  to  proper 
corporations.     The  elaborate  provisions  of  the  winding-up  branch 
of  the  general  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  are  obviously  inappli* 
cable  to  this  class  of  companies;  and 'the  provisions  in  regard  to 
^gistration,  which  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  these  enactments,  are  equally  unnecessary  in  the  case 
of  railway  companies,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence,  the  amount 
of  capital,  and  their  liabilities  to  the  public,  are  definitely  fixed  by 
their  Acts  of  Incorporation.     The  same  observations  may  be  made 
^th  respect  to  joint   stock   banking   companies  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  or  special  Acts  of  Incorporation.    To  these  classes 
^  companies,  accordingly,  the  provisions  of  the  new  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  are  not  intended  to  apply.    All  other  descriptions 
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of  joint  stock  companies  are  brought  within  its  operation  either 
immediately  or  prospectively.  Now  that  the  separate  systems  of 
management  for  banking,  insurance,  and  trading  companies  ha^ 
been  superseded  by  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  statutory  code,  we 
may  hope  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible 
system  of  joint  stock  company  law,  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  statute. 
What  is  chiefly  to  ber  deprecated  is,  the  continual  interference  of 
the  Legislature  in  matters  of  detail ;  for,  granting  ev^i  that  sach 
changes  were  always  for  the  better,  which  is  conceding  a  great  deal, 
the  evil  of  uncertainty,  and  the  expense  attending  the  judicial  mtei- 
pretation  of  the  new  provisions,  are  certain  to  be  much  more  severely 
felt  by  the  mercantile  community  than  any  slight  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  from  imperfection  in  the  statutory  machinery  of 
administration. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  limits  which  must  be  assigned 
to  our  exposition,  to  offer  a  complete  commentary  upon  the  law  of 
joint  stock  companies  as  settled  by  the  new  Act.  This  could  only  be 
efiectually  accomplished  by  presaiting  a  digest  of  the  Act  itself. 
accompanied  by  parallel  citations  from  the  previous  statutes,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  decisions  fixing  the  interpretation  of  their  provi- 
sions with  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  new  sta- 
tute. Our  object  at  present  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  study  of  tlie 
new  Act  by  short  explanations  of  the  purport  of  its  leading  clauses, 
with  references  to  the  clauses  which  they  supersede,  and  to  those 
cases  upon  the  construction  of  the  prior  enactments  which  have 
determined  questions  df  principle,  or  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  new  enactments. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
last  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  limits  and  extent  of 
the  various  Acts  which  it  supersedes,  and  which  are  referred  to  in 
Parts  VL,  VII.,  and  VIIL  (25  &  26  Vict.,  cap.  89,  sees.  175-212), 
and  in  the  repealing  schedule. 

The  Acts  7  &  8  Vict.,  cap.  110  and  cap.  Ill,  with  the  rela- 
tive Amendment  Acts  of  the  10, 11,  &  12  Vict.,  which  have  hitherto 
continued  to  be  operative  as  regards  insurance  companies,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exception  of  those  companies  from  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Acts  of  1856  and  1857,  are  now  repealed;  and  it  has 
been  provided  by  sec.  209  of  the  present  Act,  tliat  every  insurance 
company  registered  under  the  7  &  8  Vict,  should,  on  or  before  the 
2d  November  1862,  register  itself  as  a  company  under  that  Act 
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Bj  the  same  section  it  has  been  provided  that  companies  formed  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.,  and  which  had 
not  registered  nnder  the  late  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  should 
be  obliged  to  register  under  the  new  Act  on  or  before  the  same  date. 
Begist^tion  under  the  new  Act  is,  by  sec.  210,  declared  to  have 
the  effect  of  annulling  any  forfeiture  or  disability  which  any  of  the 
latter  class  of  companies  may  have  incurred,  by  reason  of  their  hav- 
ing neglected  to  register  under  the  Acts  of  1856  and  1857. 

The  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  Acts  of  the  present  reign 
(7  &  8  Vict.,  cap.  113,  England;  and  9  &  10  Vict,  cap.  75, 
Scotland  and  Ireland),  with  the  Amendment  Act  (20  &  21  Vict., 
cap.  49),  are  also  repealed,  and  provision  is  made  in  Part  VII.  for 
the  registration  of  banking  companies  under  the  new  statute.  But 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  attached 
to  non-compliance  with  the  condition  of  registration  as  regards 
banking  companies  incorporated  by  the  repealed  statutes.  Unin* 
wrporated  banking  companies  governed,  by  7  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  46,  are 
not  interfered  vnth ;  nor  is  any  provision  made  for  bringing  com- 
panies incorporated  under  the  Letters  Patent  Act,  7  Will,  IV.,  and 
1  Vict.,  cap.  73,  under  the  new  code. 

Finally,  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  of  1856,  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  Act,  1857,  with  the  various  amend- 
ments which  have  been  passed  in  subsequent  years,  seven  in  num- 
^r^  are  absolutely  repealed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  one  main 
(object  of  the  new  statute  is  the  consolidation  of  the  provisions  of 
those  statutes,  and  the  excision  of  what  was  inconsistent  or  super- 
fluous in  their  requirements.  We  shall  afterwards  hare  occasicHi  to 
fefer  more  in  detail  to  the  provisions  relative  to  registration.  Having 
ffldicated  thus  briefly  the  classes  of  mercantile  companies  to  which 
the  statute  is  applicable,  we  proceed  to  notice  its  leading  provisions 
in  their  order. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Act  is  to  apply  to  all  insurance 
companies;  and  we  note  that  by  sec.  3  it  is  declared,  that  any 
company  carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance  in  common  with  any 
^hei  business,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  insurance  company.  By 
^  4)  IMrivate  banking  associations  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
P^^ns  ate  prohibited ;  and  a  similar  prohibition  is  directed  against 
^^gistered  mercantile  compani^  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
P^'^ns,  excepting,  of  course,  companies  legalized  by  special  Act  of 

Parliament  or  by  Letters  Patent.     This  clause  comes  in  place  of 
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sec.  4  of  the  Act  of  1856,  and  sec.  3  of  the  Act  of  1857.  Tbe 
penalties  imposed  bj  the  clauses  referred  to  in  the  preyioas  Acts 
are  still  in  force,  the  provisions  which  relate  to  them  having  been 
transferred  to  Part  IX.  of  the  new  Act  (sec.  210). 

Part  I.  relates  to  the  constitution  of  joint  stock  companies 
under  the  Act     Sec.  6  of  the  present  Act  (sec.  3,  Act  of  1857) 
enacts,  that  seven  or  more  persons  associated  for  any  kwful  pur- 
pose maj  form  themselves  into  an  incorporated  company,  with  or 
without  limited  liability,  on  complying  with  the  statutory  requia- 
tions.     By  sees.  7  and  9,  a  new  description  of  limited  liability  is 
introduced,  under  the  name  of  liability  limited  by  guarantee.    The 
nature  of  such  liability  is  indicated  by  the  declaration  required  to 
be  inserted  in  the  memorandum  of  association, — viz.,  that  each 
member  undertakes,  in  the  event  of  the  company  being  wound  up 
during  or  within  a  year  after  the  period  of  his  membership,  to  coo- 
tribute  to  the  assets  of  the  company,  for  payment  of  its  debts, 
liabilities,  and  expenses,  any  sum  that  may  be  required,  not  exceed- 
ing a  specified  amount  per  share.     The  difference  between  limita- 
tion by  guarantee  and  limitation  by  shares  is,  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  creditors  of  the  company  receive  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
guaranteed  fund;  while,  in  the  latter,  they  have  only  the  secoritf 
of  the  company^s  stock  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  including  unpaid 
calls.     Examples  are  given  in  the  second  schedule  of  memoranda 
and  articles  of  association  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  three 
classes  of  associations — ^unlimited,  limited  by  shares,  and  limited  bj 
guarantee.     The  provisions  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the 
statutory  forms  of  memoranda  and  articles  of  association  are  con- 
tained in  sees.  11-16,  corresp6nding  to  sees.  6-11  of  the  Act  of 
1856. 

The  subscription  and  registration  of  a  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Act,  is  a  legal  constitution  of  the 
company ;  and  by  sec.  18  {sec.  13,  Act  of  1856)  it  is  declared,  that 
the  subscribers  of  the  memorandum  of  association,  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  may  become  shareholders  of  the  company 
thereupon  become  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  contained  in  the 
.memorandum  of  association.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  given 
by  the  Begistrar  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  Act,  in  respect  of  registration,  had  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  20  (sec.  6,  Act  of  1856)  provides  for  the  case  of  a  company 
having  been  accidentally  registered  under  the  same  name  as  a  sub- 
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isting  company;  in  which  case  the  Registrar  is  authorized,  at  the 
eqaest  of  the  company,  to  register  the  company  under  a  new  name. 
ly  sec  21,  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  any 
bject  not  involving  the  acquisition  of  gain,  are  prohibited  from 
Lolding  more  than  two  acres  of  land,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Joard  of  Trade. 

Part  n.,  including  sees.  22-38,  regulates  the  distribution  of 
rapital  and  liability  of  members ;  with  reference  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  which,  certain  returns  are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Regis- 
trar.   By  sec.  25,  every  company  under  the  Act  is  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  members,  distinguishing  the  shares  held  by  each  member 
(see  sec.  16,  Act  of  1856)  ;  and  also  to  make  out  annually,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Registrar,  a  list  of  all  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
company,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  members  within  the  preceding 
year,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  share  account  (sec.  26  of  pre- 
sent Act ;  see  sec-rlT,  Act  of  1856).   By  sees.  28, 29,  and  34,  similar 
provisions  are  made  with  respect  to  companies  having  capital  in  the 
form  of  stock  (see  Act  of  1857,  sees.  5-8).    The  register  may  also 
be  iuspected,  and  copies  and  extracts  from  it  obtained  upon  certain 
conditions  (sec.  32  of  present  Act;  see  sec.  23,  Act  of  1856) ;  and 
the  register  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  any  matters  directed  or 
authorized  to  be  inserted  therein  (sec.  37 ;  see  sec.  26,  Act  of  1856). 
The  Court  of  Session  has  authority,  upon  application  by  summary 
petition,  to  rectify  the  register,  and  may,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
jurisdiction,  decide  on  any  question  relating  to  the  title  of  the  peti«- 
tioQer  to  have  his  name  entered  in,  or  omitted  from,  the  register 
(sec.  35;  sec.  9  of  Act  of  1857).     Subject  to  these  provisions,  a 
certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  company  is  m&de  prima  facie  evi- 
tlence  of  the  title  of  any  member  to  the  share  of  stock  specified  in  it 
(sec.  31 ;  see  sec.  21  of  Act  of  1856). 

The  liability  of  members,  present  and  past,  is  by  sec.  38  limited 
^  follows :  Past  members  are  exempt  from  liability  fix)m  the  period 
of  one  year  after  their  retirement,  and  are  not  liable  to  contribute 
in  respect  of  any  debt  or  liability  contracted  after  the  period  of 
^eir  retirement ;  nor  are  they  liable  to  contribute  in  any  event,  if 
the  existing  members  are  able  to  satisfy  the  contributions  required 
^fthem.  The  liability  in  the  £ase  of  limited  companies  is  deter- 
^ned  by  the  form  of  limitation,  and  in  mutual  insurance  com- 
l^^mea,  by  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  Arrears  of  dividends  and 
pn>fit8  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  debt^  of  the  company  in  questions 
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with  creditors^  but  onlj  for  the  purpose  of  adjosting  the  rig^  ot 
contribufcories  inter  ae.  This  completes  our  abstract  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  constituti(m  of  the  oompany^ 
and  the  effisot  of  registration  upon  the  liability  of  the  members. 

The  cases  that  have  occurred  upon  the  oHistraction  of  the  corre* 
spending  sections  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act%  1856-1857} 
are  not  numerous.  We  may  notice  one  upon  the  oonstracdtm  of 
the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1856,  which  has  been  re«enactedin 
nearly  equivalent  terms  by  sec.  23  of  the  present  Act.  The  enact- 
ment in  question  is  to  the  effect,  that  subscription  to  the  memo- 
randum of  association  makes  the  subscriber  a  member  or  shareholder 
of  the  company,  and  that  every  other  person  who  has  agreed  to 
become  a  member,  and  whose  name  is  entered  on  the  register,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the  company.  The  question  which 
was  raised  in  the  case  of  the  New  Brunsioick  Railway  v.  Bwn 
(3  Hurl,  and  N.  249)  was,  whether  the  defendant's  subscription  of  a 
printed  copy  of  a  ^memorandum/  which  was  not  registcared  nntfl 
after  he  had  signed  the  copy,  was  equivalent  to  the  subscription  of 
the  memorandum  itself.  It  was  ruled  in  the  affirmative, — Watson^ 
B.,  observing  that  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  of  1856  (sec  16  of  the 
present  Act)  did  not  mean  that  a  memorandum  signed  bj  seTen 
persons  must  be  registered  before  a  printed  copy  was  signed,  but 
that  a  printed  copy  might  be  signed  either  before  or  after  registra- 
tion. On  the  opposite  construction  it  would  follow,  that  all  the 
original  subscribers  must  sign  the  registered  memorandum,  althoogh 
tlie  Act  only  required  that  it  should  b^  signed  by  seven  persons. 
A  party  who  applies  for  shares,  and  agrees  to  accept,  if  he  after- 
wards withdraw  his  offer  before  an  allotment  is  made,  is  not  liable 
to  be  put  on  the  list  of  contributories.  {Ex  parte  Graham,  etc.,  30 
L.  J.  Ch.  861 ;  and  see  as  to  locus  poenitenticB  before  completion  of 
a  transfer.  New  Ebrunawick  Railway  Co.  v.  Muggeridge^  4  ]I.  and  N. 
160,  580.) 

On  the  construction  of  the  13th  section  of  the  Act  of  1856  (sec*  18 
of  the  present  Act),  it  has  been  held  that  the  Eegistrai^s  certificate, 
although  conclusive,  is  not  the  only  admissible  evidence  of  tbe  io> 
mation  of  a  company,  but  that  certificates  of  shares  sealed  with  the 
company's  seal  are  sufficient  evidence  against  the  company  of  '^ 
registration  and  incorporation  (Moetyn  v.  CalcoU  Hall  Mimng  Co^ 
1  Fos.  and  Fin.  334). .  The  sealing  of  the  register  of  sharehoUej^' 
is  not  an  essential  formality ;  and  the  omission  of  this  finm^alitj  i^ 
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ot  hinder  the  company  from  holding  a  sabscribing  party  liable  as  a 
]areholder  (  Wolverhamptotiy  etc..,  Co.  v.  Hawkesfordj  31  L.  J.  C.  P. 
84).  The  Court  of  Chancery  appears  to  have  experienced  some 
ifficolty  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  are  con-' 
tkSl  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
rith  reference  to  the  correction  of  the  company's  register  of  share- 
olders  (sec.  35,  Act  of  1856 ;  sec.  35  of  present  Act).  It  was 
bserved  in  the  case  of  the  British  Sitgar  Befining  Cx>.  (3  K.  and  J. 
08),  that  if  there  was  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  a  person 
aght  to  be  registered  or  not,  the  Court  would  not  decide  such  a 
nestion  in  a^summaiy  way.  But  in  BireKs  case  (2  De  G.  and  J. 
0)  it  was  Iscid  down,  that  where  the  materials  for  a  decision  were 
lefore  the  Court,  it  was  bound  to  avail  itself  of  the  statutory  power, 
od  to  order  the  register  to  be  rectified,  so  that  the  actual  state  of 
be  register  might  not  obstruct  the  doing  of  substantial  justice. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
!ases  that  have  arisen  upon  the  liability  of  contribntories,  depending 
ipon  the  question  whether  shares  have  been  effectually  transferred. 
By  the  Act  of  1856,  sec.  20,  transfers  of  shares  were  directed  to  be 
made  in  the  form  specified  in  the  relative  schedule,  and  it  was  de- 
dared  that  ^  the  transferor  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  a  holder  of 
mch  share  until  the  name  of  the  transferee  is  entered  in  the  re- 
gister book  in  respect  tlfereof.'  By  the  present  Act  it  is  declared, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  share  or  interest  of  a  member  shall  be 
personal  estate  ^  capable  of  being  transferred  in  manner  provided  by 
the  regulations  of  the  company.'  A  form  of  transfer  is  given  in  the 
schedule  of  regulations.  By  sec.  24  it  is  enacted  that  ^  any  transfer 
of  the  share  or  other  interest  of  a  deceased  member  of  a  company 
^der  this  Act,  made  by  his  personal  representative,  shall,  notwith- 
standing such  personal  representative  may  not  himself  be  a  member, 
he  of  the  same  validity  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  instrument  of  transfer.' 

Under  these  provisions,  the  test  of  liability  as  a  contributory  was 
the  completion  of  a  title  to  the  shares  or  stock  by  transfer  and 
registration  as  a  shareholder.  A  party  who  had  rendered  himself 
^le  to  the  public  as  a  reputed  partner,  or  who  had  merely  con- 
tracted to  purchase  shares,  but  without  completing  the  transaction 
l>y  transfer,  would  not  have  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  contributorles. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  decisions  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act,  1848  {Spenc^a  case,  17  Beav.  203;  HaWs  case,  1  M^. 
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and  G.  307;  ex  parte  Armstrong,  1  De  G.  and  Sm.  570;  4flja? 
case,  1  De  G.  and  Sm.  563) ;  and  the  principle  has  been  assumeu 
in  cases  occurring  under  the  Act  of  1856.     In  Luard's  case,  29 
L.  J.  Ch.  269,  271,  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lords  Justices  that  Ae 
placing  of  a  wife's  name  on  the  list  of  contributories  in  respect  of 
her  separate  estate,  made  the  husband  liable.    In  the  ordinary  case 
of  a  transfer  inter  vivosy  the  statute  indeed  is  so  clear  on  the  point 
that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  question 
of  liability.   Serious  doubts,  however,  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  liability  incurred  by  executors  and  personal  represen- 
tatives, whether  as  transferees,  or  as  the  parties  entitled  to  take  np 
the  succession  of  a  deceased  shareholder.    The  65th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1856  (sec.  76  of  the  present  Act),  which  declares  that^tb 
representatives  of  any  deceased  contributory  shall  be  liable  in  a  doe 
course  of  administration  to  the  same  extent  as  such  contributory 
would  be  liable,'  has  been  supposed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  repre- 
sentatives who  have  not  had  their  title  completed  by  the  entry  of 
their  names  in  the  register  of  shareholders ;  the  words,  *  liable  in  a 
due  course  of  administration,'  being  equivalent  to — Pliable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fund  administered.  This  construction  is  supported  bj  tiro 
recent  cases.  In  ex  parte  Dixon's  Exrs.  (1  Dr..  and  Sm.  225),  executors 
who  had  received  dividends,  but  whose  names  bad  not  been  enteie^l 
on  the  list  of  shareholders,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories, 
but  that  only  qua  executors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  operadug  br 
calls  upon  the  executry  estate.    In  ex  parte  Drummond  (2  Giif. 
189),  administration  had  been  taken  out  by  the  son  of  a  testator  on 
the  supposition  that  the  succession  was  intestate ;  but  on  its  being 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  deceased  had  left  a  trust  settlement, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ordered  the  name  of  the  son  to  be  taken  off 
the  list  of  contributories,  and  the  names  of  the  trustees  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.    In  this  case  also  there  had  been  no  completed 
transfer,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  report  that  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  enforce  liability  against  the  trustees  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  trust  estate,  though  in  point  of  form  the  trustees 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the 
English  decisions  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  executors 
who  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  entered  in  the  register  of  share- 
holders with  the  view  of  completing  a  title  to  the  shares  or  stock, 
become  liable  as  contributories  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means. 
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These  decisions  are  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  of 
Partnership,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  m  ex  parte  Garland  (10 
Ves.  100),  according  to  which,  an  execntor  taking  up  the  interest  of 
the  deceased  in  a  mercantile  business  becomes  liable  to  creditors  as 
a  partner. 

The  enforcement  of  personal  liabrlity  agamst  executors  in  such 
circumstances,  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  a  circumstance  of 
hardship, — the  more  so,  because  rt  was  thought  to  be  more  than 
doabtftd  whether  an  executor  could  legally  transfer  shares  pertain- 
ing to  the  executry  estate,  without  first  having  had  his  name  en- 
tered on  the  register;  and  esecutors  were  therefore  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  put  themselves  personally  in  the  position  of  cotitributories, 
in  order  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty  of  realizing  the  estate. 
This  difBculty  is  now  obviated  by  the  24th  section  (already  cited) 
of  the  new  Act,  which  enables  executors  to  transfer  shares  although 
not  themselves  members  of  the  company. 

It  may  be  saperftuous  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  question  of 
Ae  h'ability  of  trustees  and  executors  as  registered  shareholders,  is 
at  present  a  pending  question  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  on  appeal  from  Lord  Kinloch's  judgment  in  the  case  of 
^hanan  v.  tJie  Western  Batiks  Our  remarks  upon  this  question 
nare  been  founded  mainly  upon  the  Chancery  decisions  \  and  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  peculiarities  attending  the  registration  of  trus- 
^  as  shareholders  in  Scotch  mercantile  companiesy  which  have  been 
considered  as  equivalent  to  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  take  the  trustees  bound  only  in  their  collective  capacity, 
and  as  representing  the  trust  estate.  Upon  this  question,  accordingly, 
^odo  not  enter  at  present.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
4e  new  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  recog- 
i^ise  the  distinction  which  practice  has  sanctioned  in  relation  to  the 
'^istiation  of  trustees  as  shareholders  of  Scotch  companies.  By  the 
^  of  1856  it  had  been  provided,  in  general  terms,  that  no  notice  of 
^f  tnist  should  be  entered  in  the  register,  or  receivable  by  the  com^ 
P*ny;  but  in  the  new  Act  (sec.  30)  Scotch  companies  are  excepted 
^ni  this  proviso,  the  enactment  being,  that  ^  no  notice  of  any  trust, 
^^pressed,  implied,  or  constructive,  shall  be  entered  on  the  register, 
^  be  receivable  by  the  Registrar,  in  the  case  of  companies  under  this 
^  and  roistered  in  England  or  Ireland! 

yOi.  VL«4K>.  LXXn.  PECEMBSB  1862.  4  A 
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MISS  GARRETT  AND  THE  UKIVERSITY  OF  ST  AOTEEWS. 
A  CASE  of  popular  interest,  which  has  recently  emerged  at  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  St  Andrews,  wears  an  aspect  not  unworthy  of  being  enter- 
tained in  the  columns  of  a  legal  journal.    The  facts  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  given  to  the  public,  are  shortly  these:— Miss 
Garrett,  a  young  lady  of  good  fortune  and  good  birth,  being  desirous 
to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunities  for  medical  study  which  that 
University  afforded,  proceeded  to  St  Andrews,  and  put  herself  into 
communication  with  those  from  whom  she  expected  sympathy  in  her 
views.     Before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  she  obtained  her- 
self matriculated  in  the  usual  form  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  her  matriculation  ticket,  succeeded  in 
getting  herself  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  Chemistiy  and  Anatomy  in 
the  United  College,  where  she  desired  to  become  a  student*  Fortified 
by  matriculation  and  enrolment,  Miss  Garrett  resolved  to  commence 
forthwith  her  attendance  at  the  University.     But  her  thirst  fur 
knowledge  was  destined  to  be  somewhat  rudely  quenched.   The  cir-  i 
cnmstances  of  the  proposed  innovation  having,  in  the  meantlKei 
come  under  cognizance  of  the  University  authorities,  the  Senatos 
Academicus,  after  consideration  of  the  question,  finally  resolved  that 
it  was  not  expedient,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Univer-  i 
sities,  to  lend  their  sanction  to  the  idea  implied  in  the  course  d  \ 
study  proposed  by  Miss  Garrett,  and  laid  injunctions  on  the  indivi-{ 
dual  Professors  to  withhold  their  permission  of  attendance  until  the 
further  orders  of  the  Court.     The  Senatus,  at  the  same  time,  natu- 
rally solicitous  about  the  legal  consequences  involved  in  their  pro- 
cedure, authorized  steps  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  opinion  d 
counsel  on  the  legality  of  the  proposed  exclusion ;  and  that  opinion^ 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  Miss 
Garrett.    Miss  Garrett,  on  her  part,  took  the  opinion  of  the  LorJ 
Advocate ;  and  finding  that  it  also  bore  unfavourably  on  the  position 
which  she  was  desirous  to  assume,  she  resolved,  as  we  are  informed 
to  abandon  her  pretensions.    In  this  state  of  matters  the  questiot 
now  rests.    The  governing  body  of  the  University,  acting  under  thi 
advice  of  eminent  counsel,  have  decided  that  they  are  entitled,  if  the; 
so  will,  to  exclude  females  from  the  privileges  of  the  Universitj 
A  point  of  novelty,  at  least — if  not  of  great  practical  importance— i 
thus  raised.    The  same  subject  has  previously,  to  some  extent,  beei 
the  occasion  of  University  discussion ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that-th 
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general  question  which  it  involves  has  ever  been  so  fully  or  directly 
raised  as  in  the  case  before  us.  So  far,  indeed,  as  personal  circum* 
stances  are  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  subject 
more  favourably  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  Against  Miss 
Crarrett's  motives  in  the  course  which  she  is  pursuing,  we  have  not 
heard  a  whisper  of  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  she  is  inspired  by  no  less  worthy  an  object  than  the 
desire  to  found  a  college,  with  the  view  of  securing  to  women  the 
benefits  of  professional  education*  An  object  so  well  meriting  en- 
couragement, she  has,  we  are  happy  to  know,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote by  the  utmost  decorum  and  good  sense,  and  justified  by  the 
exhibition  of  rare  talent  and  accomplishments. 

The  question  at  once  raises  the  double  case  of  expediency  and  of 
law.  And  even  in  the  columns  of  a  legal  journal,  no  treatment  of 
the  subject  could  be  regarded  as  complete  that  was  made  irrespective 
of  the  popular  view.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  popular  view  is  not 
directly  raised  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  all,  because  we 
^  here  dealing  with  an  isolated,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
^ord,  an  exceptional  act ;  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that,  under 
ioj  solution,  it  will  ever  resolve  itself  into  a  general  law.  We  are 
^sposed,  indeed,  to  think  that,  in  this  matter,  the  greatest  amount 
<)f  official  recognition  would  as  little  affect  the  practice  as  the  stem 
discouragement  which  Miss  Garrett  has  received.  The  probability 
«f  the  same  course  being  pursued  by  others  to  any  considerable  ex* 
tent,  depends  on  no  such  fortuitous  circumstance.  If  it  is  a  thing  in 
^If  right  and  desirable,  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society, 
^t  men  and  women  should  openly  consort  on  the  benches  of  a  col- 
l^,^  class-room,  the  popular  mind  will  pronounce  on  the  subject,  and 
•ooner  or  later  the  popular  judgment  will  prevail.  But  there  are 
*<^e  aspects  in  which  an  individual  case  of  this  kind  so  directly 
'^rs  on  the  consideration  of  expediency,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
i^se  the  question  at  once  on  the  assumed  foundation  of  a  general 
^1^*  Starting,  then,  with  the  supposition  that  the  idea  suggested 
oy  Miss  Garrett  would,  if  sanctioned  by  the  University,  be  followed 
^y  a  general  practice  of  female  academic  study,  the  question  is — 
Would  such  a  general  practice  be  desirable  ? 

To  this  question  we  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  returning  a 
'legative  answer.  And  the  first  reason  which  we  advance  for  this 
<?inion  is  one  that  may  not  be  considered  very  scientific,  but  which, 
^e  think,  is  very  practical, — ^namely,  that  the  communion  of  men 
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and  women,  and  purticnlarly  of  jonng  men  and  young  womfiii  is 
not  calcalated,  on  the  whole,  to  fnrtfier  the  ends  of  stady.  We 
believe  this  proposition  to  be  abstractly  sound,  and  to  be  Terified  bj 
universal  experience.    Beciprocally,  the  element  of  sex  cannot  but 
operate  as  a  disturbing  element    In  private  life,  it  is  quite  posable— 
it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence — ^that  men  and  women  pur- 
sue a  common  course  of  study  with  persistent  steadmess  and  regu- 
larity.   And  in  the  matt^  of  association  in  a  public  class-ioom,  ve 
are  willing  to  make  all  the  allowance  that  is  due  to  the  operatioiiof 
custom  in  reconciling  men  and  women  to  habits  which,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  society,  might  be  thought  inexpedient.    But  making 
the  largest  deductions,  we  are  left  with  the  oondnsion  too  palpable, 
we  think,  to  admit  of  any  ai^gument,  that  the  prelections  of  a  uui- 
versity  cannot  be  directed  with  appreciable  advantage  to  men  and 
women  at  the  same  time*    Will  a  stiident  apprehend  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  mythology  the  more  readily  that  the  blushes  of  a  UVmg 
Hebe  are  constantly  flashing  on  his  eye !     Will  the  experim^tal 
observation  and  comparison  of  female  forms  fit  him  to  recttve  in  a 
becoming  spirit  a  disquisition  from  a  classical  enthusiast  on  the 
girdle  of  Venus!    Is  there  no  danger  of  too  practical  a  significance 
being  found  in  the  pleasant  walks  among  the  groves  of  Academos! 
A  graver  objection,  resting  on  mpre  serious  grounds,  is  at  least 
conclusive  of  the  case.     One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  Universities,  both  of  their  constitution  and  thdr  practiced—a 
characteristic,  indeed,  that  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  justified 
a  great  historical  boast, — is  the  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry  whicii 
they  have  ever  jealously  noaintained.    In  the  g^ieral  case,  this  right 
has  been  asserted  against  restrictive  limitations  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  the  freedom  of  thought    The  conflict  waged  has  been  one  be- 
tween the  independence  of  reason  and  the  assumptions  of  traditional 
authority.    It  was  never  deemed  necessaiy  to  vindicate  so  indUspensr 
able  a  condition  of  intellectual  piogress  as  the  freedom  of  speech. 
But  the  plea  advanced  by  Miss  Garrett  obvioualy  imposes  this  re- 
striction.   In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  k  could  have  no  appreciable 
operation.    There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  the  prelections  of 
a  mathematical,  and  even  for  the  most  part  cf  a  classical  chair, 
should  not  be  heard  by  women  as  by  men.    And  in  one  sense, 
indeed, — and  of  course  we  mean  the  highest  sense, — we  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  department  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  esteemed 
the  property  of  one  sex  more  than  of  the  other.    And  primarilT, 
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therefore,  we  do  not  so  mach  base  oar  argnment  against  the  pro- 
posed combination  on  the  ground  that  there  are  some  branches  of 
university  instmction  that  ought  not  to  be  propounded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  sexes.  A  man^  indeed,  might  complain — and  assum- 
ing in  the  meantime  that  women  have  the  right  in  question,  a 
woman,  nice  veraoj  might  complain — that  the  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
Tersitj  was  directed  to  them  in  circumstances  in  which  they^could 
not  receive  it  with  advantage.  But  the  practical  difficulty^  we 
are  disposed  to  think — ^to  a  large  extent,  the  feeling  of^estraint  must 
be  reciprocal — would  be  found  to  lie,  not  with  the  students,  but  with 
the  Professors.  We  can  conceive  no  effrontery,  and  no  power  of 
habit,  that  could  induce  a  man  of  ordinary — not  to  say  refined  and 
intelligent— feeling,  to  use  the  language  and  practise  the  demon- 
strations of  a  medical  class-room  without  restraint  before  men  and 
iromen  at  the  same  time.  And  if  aU  the  teaching  of  the  University 
is  not  given,  the  student  is  entitled  to  complain,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  .contract,  that  the  obligations  uodertaken  towards  him  have  not 
been  implemented.  The  whole  question,  indeed,  resolves  itself  into 
a  very  plain  alternative.  Either  die  duties  of  a  college  chair  can  be 
discharged  in  such  circumstances,  or  they  cannot  In  the  latter 
case,  we  have  already  considered  the  result.  The  possibility  of  the 
former  implies  a  laxity  of  manners  that  we  are  not  likely  to  see  ex- 
hibited in  the  present  day,  and  involves  conditions  with  which  intel- 
lectual cnltu]?e,  which  is  the  object  to  be  gained,  is  not  compatible 
at  all 

In  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have  not 
oommitted  ourselves  to  any  disapproval  of  Miss  Garrett's  views ; 
^d,  in  truth,  ^^ne  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  carried  into 
^ect,  and  even  through  the  medium  of  the  University.  Private 
extra-mural  teaching  is  not  .at  present  recognised  as  evidence  of 
>^cal  study.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  public  seminaries, 
uieie  is  no  occasion  for  it  £^t  if  this  new  idea  of  female  education 
^  to  receive  development,  it  W/Ould  be  necessary  to  relax  the  rule  of 
laying  only  upon  the  evidence  of  the  present  accredited  sources. 
With  the  sanction  of  lioensing  board^  ladies,  like  Miss  Garrett, 
^ght  in  this  way  avail  themsdves  of  the  prelections  of  Professors 
witwith  the  walls  of  the  University*  If  it  be  answered  that  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement  is  the  expense  which 
It  implies,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
^^i^not  suggest  a  remedy.    K  there  be  anything  really  sound  in  the 
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new  faith,  a  host  of  followers  will  speedily  remove  hardship  upon 
this  score.  If  she  is  destined  to  remain  in  the  glory  of  isolation;  ve 
see  no  alternative  for  her  bnt  to  pay  for  it. 

So  far  the  subject  is,  to  onr  mind,  singularly  free  from  doubt  In 
the  idea  that  women  should  repair  with  men  to  the'.Universiries,  ve 
see  nothing  but  inexpediency.     But  the  important  question  is,  H^ 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  the  right  to  debar  Miss  Garrett,  as  it 
has  done,  from  entrance  to  the  University  t    We  do  not,  of  couRe, 
propose  to  deal  with  the  popular  view,  that  such  exclusion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  legal,  just  because  it  is  expedient.     Whether,  indeed, 
under  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  Universities,  and  the 
sort  of  outlying  independence  of  the  administration  of  the  law  vUch 
their  history  has  exhibited,  this  view  is  not  the  sound  one,  is  a  pro- 
blem in  legal  ethics  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.    The  oppo- 
sition between  law  and  expediency,  rather  than  their  reconciliatioii, 
must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  present  treatment. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  range 
of  the  inquiry.  It  comprehends,  gmerally,  a  consideration  of  ibe 
charters  of  erection  and  confirmation,  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  colleges,  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  University,  and  the 
rights  at  common  law  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  sha 
at  once  by  the  governing  body,  and  by  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  written  law  will  be  found  at  length  in  an  Appendix  to 
Keport  of  the  University  Commissioners,  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  year  1837,  and  is  interesting  for  its  quaint  and  curious  loi«< 
Our  perusal  of  it,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  present  question,  i^ 
ports  that  no  provision  exists,  either  expressly  recognising  or  ex 
pressly  excluding  women  as  an  integral  element  in  the  membersliif 
of  the  University.  The  most  common  expression  in  connectioi 
with  the  objects  of  the  University  is  the  *  education  of  youth;'  aw 
jeference  is  made  occasionally  to  ^viros  ingenues j*  indicating— if  an; 
indication  indeed  were  necessary — the  gender  that  was  held  in  con 
templation.  More  dubiously,  the  students  are  sometimes  describe 
as  ^  personse ;'  and  in  the  original  BuU'of  Foundation,  the  beques 
is  said  to  be  for  those  ^  liberalibus  cupientes  imbui  documentis,  noi 
solum  incoIcB  civitatis  prsedictae,  sed  etiam  circumpositse  regioni& 
Women,  indeed,  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  University  to  th 
extent  that  the  students  are  anxiously  admonished  against  concu 
bines,  though  that  continence  is  rather  recommended  ^ut  deo! 
ecclesiasticos ;'  and  in  a  Deed  of  Batificatiqn  by  the  Parliament  c 
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Scotland  in  1579,  there  is  the  following  clause  : — *  That  the  wyffis, 
baimis,  and  servandis  of  the  Principallis  and  vtheris  maisteris  in  the 
Vmversitie,  be  put  apart  in  the  citie  out  of  the  collegia,  sua  that 
wemen  to  a  evil  and  slanderous  example  have  not  residence  amang 
the  young  men  studentis,  nor  yet  that  the  same  wemen  have  ony 
administratioun  and  handilling  of  the  comon  guides  of  the  college,  to 
the  greit  prejudice  thairof  and  of  sic  as  frelie  wuld  gif  thame  selffis 
to  the  studies  of  lettres ;'  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  such  circum- 
stances are  seriously  advanced  against  the  present  claim. 

The  most  favourable  statement  of  the  written  law  being,  as  we 
have  said,  that  women  are  not  expressly  excluded,  the  first  consider* 
ation  that  rbes  is,  How  are  these  charters  to  be  interpreted  f  Now, 
it  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law,  that  the  usage  of  the  time  is  in  such 
matters  the  principle  of  construction.  And  the  usage  of  the  time, 
certainly,  was  just  what  it  is.  at  the  present  moment,  that  women 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  resorting  as  students  to  the  Universities. 
But  in  presence  of  the  admission,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  withhold,  that  men,  and  men  only,  were  in  dontemplation  of  the 
founder,  this  is  a  consideration  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  press.  The 
question,  rather,  presents  itself  in  this  form :  Heading-^^ccording 
to  another  well-known  principle  of  construction — ^the  intention  of 
the  founder  by  the  character  of  the  bequest,  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Universities  not  elastic  enough  to  receive  the  new  element  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  be  impressed  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  negative.  What  is  the  bequest?  It  is  a  devise 
of  certain  lands  and  funds  with  the  object  of  promoting  education. 
All  who  have  that  object  in  view,  accordingly,  have  an  interest  in 
that  bequest.  But  in  terms  of  the  bequest,  the  goveniing  body  of 
the  University  are  endowed  with  administrative  powers,  to  the  end 
of  securing  that  its  purposes  shall  be  carried  out.  How  far  do  these 
administrative  powers  reach?  Certainly  not  to  any  extent  that  is 
inconsistent  v^^ith  the  object  of  the  founder.  The  object  of  the 
fcnnder,  we  have  said,  in  the  erection  of  the  University,  was  the  pro^ 
ffiotion  of  education.  It  is  a  settled  maxim  that  trust  purposes  do 
not  prescribe ;  and  unless  it  is  disputed,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  it 
seriously  will  be,  that  women  are  capable  of  contributing  to  this 
<^ject,  it  seems  to  follow  that  women  are  beneficiaries  under  the 
^nist,  possessing  an  interest  which  they  are  still  entitled  to  assert. 

Looking  to  the  character  of  the  bequest,  the  usage  of  the  time 
appears  to  ua  to  import  nothing.    It  is  a  bequest  for  the  purpose  of 
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edacation  in  all  time  coming.    As  such,  it  must  necessarily  adapt 
itself  to  the  varying  wants  and  conditions  of  society.    It  has  been 
SO  interpreted  in  other  matters.    Nor,  in  assaming  this  posidon, 
do  we  in  any  way  impeach  or  circumscribe  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Professors.    All  matters  relating  to  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  University  are  committed  to  their  jurisdiction.    They 
may  regulate  the  order  of  the  di&rent  eurriculaf  and  thej  may 
even  impose  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  deter- 
mine admissicm  to  the  University.     They  may,  for  example,  say, 
as  in  point  of  fact  they  da  say,  that  besides  a  fee  to  each  individiul 
Professor,  there  shall  be  a  payment  to  the  con^non  fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    But  iD  exercising  these  powers,  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.   Anv 
member  of  the  public  is  entitled  to  complain  of  economic  arrange- 
ments whereby  be  is  excluded  from  his  interest  un<ier  the  beqnest 
If  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  for  example,  were  to  ordain  that 
the  matriculation  fee  shall  be  ten  guineas,  any  proposing  intrant  is 
entitled  to  impeach  the  University  ii»  a  court  of  law  for  malversation 
of  trust.    In  like  manner,  the  Senatus  Academicw  may  ordain  that 
there  shall  be  no  attendance  without  matriculation,  and  tbat  no 
women  shall  be  matriculated ;  but  Miss  Garrett,  as  a  member  of  the 
public,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  bequest,  is  entitled  to  call 
these  rules  in  question. 

An  argument  of  some  weight,  undoubtedly,  against  this  view, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  University  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  order 
and  discipline;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Professors  are  entitled 
to  declare  an  arrangement  illegal  by  which  they  think  that  these 
would  be  subverted.  But  this  obviously  would  be  an  enactment 
by  which  the  interests  of  one  section  of  the  public  would  be  set  off 
against  the  interests  of  the  other.  If  the  proposed  combination  is 
incompatible  with  the  founder^s  object,  the  remedy  lies  with  the 
Legislature,  who  may  interfere  to  adjust  the  difficulty  if  they  think 
the  occasion  justifies  it,  not  with  the  University,  which  strictly  pos- 
sesses only  administrative  powers. 

Our  space  at  present  only  allows  of  our  touching  on  the  question, 
and  that,  too,  in  very  general  terms.  Considerations  of  more  de- 
tail, such  as  the  powers  of  the  University  to  impose  matriculation 
as  a  condition  of  bare  attendance,  irrespective  alt(^ther  of  general 
University  privileges,  and  other  points  of  importance,  may  afterwards 
engage  our  attention.    We  content  ourselves  at  present  with  tliis 
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passing  notice  of  a  case  which  the  action  of  individual  enthusiasm, 
if  not  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  may  yet  keep  before  the  public. 

W.  A.  B. 


Itefo  ^ooks. 


Studies  in  Roman  Law;  with  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of 
Franc€y  England^  and  Scotland,  By  Lord  Mackenzie,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  Scotland 
formed  an  important  part  not  only  of  the  education  of  the  rising 
lawyer,  but  of  his  strictly  professional  or  industrial  employment. 
Among  the  names  which  have  survived  among  the  civilians  of  what 
we  may  designate  as  the  classical  period  of  Scotch  jurisprudence, 
that  of  Lord  Stair  is  pre-eminent.  Certainly  no  one  amongst  our 
nadve  jurists  was  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Boman  law,  or  more  acute  in  perceiving  their  relation  to  the  legal 
system  of  hb  own  country,  than  our  eldest  and  greatest  institutional 
writer.  In  accurate  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Civil 
Law,  Erskine  also  will  bear  comparison  with  continental  jurists  of  a 
late  date,'  and  of  a  period  more  advanced  in  such  learning.  But 
these  were  not  exceptional  instances.  K  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  printed  papei*s  in  the  cases  of  the  last  cen- 
tiiiy,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  or,  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well,  if  he  will  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume 
<^f  ^Morrison,'  he  will  find,  in  almost  any  of  the  fully  reported  cases 
that  he  may  chance  to  select,  abundant  evidence  of  cultivation  of 
the  Civil  Law  by  the  la¥fyers  of  that  period. 

Bat  this  kind  of  legal  argument  has  long  been  changed,  and  ne- 
cessarily so.  From  the  experience  accumulated  during  the  progress 
of  an  older  civilisation,  the  great  lawyers  of  the  last  two  centuries 
^  taken  and  fashioned  the  instruments  for  expediting  the  growing 
^aactions  of  a  people  emergmg  from  feudalism.  In  the  subse- 
<|Qent  settlement  of  practical  questions,  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  lawyers  should  have  recourse  to  the  more  vulgar,  though,  for 
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forensic  purposes,  more  authentic  materials,  fo  be  found  in  the  re- 
ports of  decisions,  which  were  themselves  perhaps  deductions  from 
the  Civil  Law  maxims ;  until  in  course  of  time  the  original  *  work- 
ings' have  been  virtually  abandoned.     We  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  imply  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  Scotch  lawyer  at  the  present 
day  who  is  not  a  civilian ;  still  less  that  a  lawyer  can  be  Heamedt* 
and  yet  unacquainted  with  the  principal  sources  of  the  legal  system 
which  it  is  his  business  to  interpret.    But  much  of  the  lawyer^s  or- 
dinary work  may  be  respectably  and  creditably  performed  without 
such  knowledge ;  and  it  has  followed,  though  it  may  be  matter  for 
regret,  that  many  of  our  practical  lawyers  throw  aside  the  Civfl  Law 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  young  subaltern  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  when  he  exchanges  tlie  Eton  Grammar  for  the  ^  Manual  and 
Platoon  Exercise.'    We  must  except  from  the  generality  of  th^ 
remarks  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who,  having  deservedly 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  sound  practical  lawyer,  has  given  evi- 
dence of  his  taste  for  the  study  of  classical  jurisprudence.    While 
we  regard  the  appearance  of  Lord  Mackenzie's  treatise  as  an  indica- 
tion that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources  of  oar 
legal  system  still  forms  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  our  best  lawyer^, 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  will  be  found  to  contribute  to  classical 
law  literature  an  instrument,  the  absence  of  which  has  tended  ver)' 
much  to  impede  the  progress  of  such  studies  in  Scotland. 

For,  great  as  our  debt  has  been  to  the  Roman  law,  our  literature 
has  hitherto  made  absolutely  no  contribution  to  its  modem  study, 
which  has  lately  in  other  countries  been  pursued  with  so  much 
energy  and  success.  France,  as  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
shows,  has  never  been  wanting  in  writers  who  have  been  among  the 
foremost  in  that  field  of  study.  The  historical  reconstruction  of  the 
Boman  legal  system  by  German  writers  within  the  present  century, 
18  not  the  least  important  work  of  that  labour-loving  race  of  students. 
Even  in  England  there  has  long  existed  a  school  of  writers  on  the 
Civil  Law,  wanting  indeed  in  force  and  originality,  but  still  of  some 
use  in  acquainting  English  students  with  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  foreign  writers.  Mr  Maine  was  a  teacher  of  a  higher 
order.  Uniting  original  research  and  thought  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  continental  writers,  he  gave  the  study 
in  England  a  new  impetus,  which,  we  hope,  will  in  due  time  be  felt 
even  in  our  own  country. 

Li  Scotland,  however,  since  the  time  of  Stair  and  Erskine,  thero 
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has  been  no  instance  of  a  writer  who  has  contributed  systema^ 
tically  to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law ;  though 
lome  of  the  modern  school  (among  whom  the  name  of  Mr  Fraser 
at  once  suggests  itself)  have  given  evidence  of  a  pretty  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the  continental  jurists.  The 
continental  treatises  we  have  spoken  of,  are  of  course  not  accessible 
to  every  one ;  and  the  English  compilations  from  them  are  wanting 
in  the  special  interest  which  will  make  them  read  here.  Even 
iLr  Maine's  writings,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  an  English  point 
of  view,  will  scarcely  be  so  much  read  as  their  value  even  to  a  Scotch 
lawyer  merits. 

A  treatise  on  Roman  law  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  learned  and 
saccessfnl  practical  lawyer  is  a  novelty,  not  only  in  the  legal  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,  but  also  in  the  modern  literature  of  the  Civil  Law. 
Though  not  making  any  great  pretension  to  originality,  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  in  such  a  work  points  of  interest  even  to  the  purely  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  student  of  the  Roman  law;  while  to  the  student 
of  Scotch  law  it  opens  a  field  of  historical  study  of  the  richest 
interest,  though  the  materials  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  labours 
of  those  little  acquainted  with  the  legal  system  familiar  to  him. 

The  scope  and  general  arrangement  of  the  work  before  us  will  be 
^  described  in  the  author's  own  words,  which  we  quote  from  hii 
preface : — 

'  In  the  present  work  I  have  endeayonred  to  give  a  concSse  exposition  of  the 
^^^g  doctrines  of  the  Rcm&n  law  as  it  existed  when  it  reached  its  highest  de^ 
^elopmeot,  in  the  a^e  of  Justinian ;  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  simplify 
^  subject  as  much  as  possible,  bj  a  systematic  arrangement,  by  avoiding  aU 
^tnue  inquiries  of  an  antiquarian  character,  and  by  confining  myself  to  such 
i&atters  as  appeared  to  be  useful  and  instructive. 

'  At  the  outset,  I  have  introduced  an  historical  sketch  of  the  sources  of  the 
yOiin.  law,  and  the  political  changes  in  the  government,  from  the  foundation 
p^  Home  to  the  accession  of  Justinian, — of  the  legislative  works  of  that  emperor 
^  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  all  the  existing  laws  and  imperial  con- 
(titotioiis  were  revised  and  consolidated,— of  the  fate  of  Justinian's  legisktion 
jA  the  East  and  West, — ^and  lastly,  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman 
^^'  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
^aowledge  from  that  epodi  down  to  the  present  time.  Then,  after  a  preliminary 
chapter  devoted  to  a  cursory  glance  at  jurisprudence  and  the  principal  divisions 
*'f  law,  I  have  ffiven  a  general  exposition  of  the  Soman  law,  divided  into  six 
I'^rta,  and  based  principally  on  Justinian's  Institutes,  but  leaving  out  some  titles 
*iuch  appear  to  oe  obsolete  or  useless,  and  adding  supplementary  chapters  on 
^•moTtt  unportant  matters  drawn  from  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels, 
1^  v<^  as  from  the  writings  of  Gains,  and  other  sources.  These  ch^ters  will  be 
^^  throughout  the  book,  but  chiefly  und»  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Faxts. 

^0  this  exposition,  which  is  my  chief  design,  I  have  added  a  subordinate 
^%  by  drawing  some  comparisons,  more  or  less  important,  between  the  Roman 
<?8iemand  the  kws  of  France,  England,  and  Scothuod ;  and  although  tlMMe 
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illostrationB  are  imperfect,  and  compressed  witbin  narrow  limits,  it  is  hi^tliey 
will  prove  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  if  I  had  followed  the 
ezam|)le  of  many  previous  writers  on  Roman  law,  by  entering  into  miDute 
techmcal  details  regarding  andent  institutionB  and  usages,  which  hate  litUe  or 
no  bearing  on  modim  juriaprudenoe.' — ^Pp.  vi.  vii. 

The  modest  and  useiiil  design  thus  sketched  oat,  has,  we  tlunk, 
upon  the  whole,  been  executed  with  neatness  and  success ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  is  presented  to  us,  within  onemoderatMzedand 
readable  volume,  a  great  proportion  of  the  conclusions  most  inter- 
esting to  the  modem  lawyer,  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
labours  of  recent  critics  and  scholars  upon  the  corpus  juris  and  h 
history.  Without  aspiring  to  the  higher  merit  which  belongs  to  a 
critical  treatise  or  an  exposition  of  the  results  of  original  research, 
Lord  Mackenzie  has  given  to  the  prdfession  a  work,  original  iti  its 
scope  and  execution.  Without  pretending  to  novel^,  he  has 
brought  together  a  mass  of  information  that  will  be  new  to  the 
great  majority  of  his  readers,  because  presented,  for  Uie  first  time, 
in  a  popular  and  attractive  form. 

After  the  contents,  the  author  has  given  us  a  list  of  the  works 
consulted  or  cited  in  the  pages  that  follow.  This,  we  need  hardlv 
say,  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  affording,  as 
it  does,  the  needful  direction  to  works  referred  to  in  the  notes, 
besides  being  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  further  prosecuting  inquiries 
on  the  part  of  the  student  who  uses  the  book  as  an  elementary 
treatise.  We  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  Vangerow's 
*  Lehrbuch  der  Pandecten,'  of  which  he  has  not,  however,  availed 
himself  largely,  the  author  has  cited  only  such  German  works  as 
have  been  translated  into  the  French  language.  The  candour 
implied  in  this  selection,  of  course,  disarms  criticism ;  but  we  must 
infer,  as  indeed  is  manifest  throughout  the  work,  that  the  author  is 
more  familiar  with  works  on  the  Civil  Law  in  the  French  than  in  the 
German  language.  As,  however,  he  has  been  able  to  avail  himself 
substantially  of  the  works  of  Savigny,  Mackeldey,  and  Marezoll, 
besides  those  of  original  French  writers,  the  author  can  have  been 
at  no  loss  for  excellent  materials  in  the  department  of  historical 
criticism ;  though,  perhaps,  the  institutional  part  of  the  book  might 
have  been  improved,  had  the  author  availed  himself  more  largely  of 
German  sources,  and  especially  of  the  *  Institutionen '  of  Puchta, 
a  work  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  formal 
system  of  Boman  law  as  the  works  of  Savigny  are  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  jm  historical  system. 
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Tlie  first  part  of  Lord  Mackenzie's  volume  is  occupied  with  an 
^  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Roman  Law.'    This  will  be,  to  the  general 
reader,  the  most  interesting  and  readable  part  of  the  book,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  point  of  execution,  though  on 
some  matters,  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject,  needlessly 
provocative  of  criticism.     For  example,  when  Lord  Mackenzie,  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  a  G^man  scholar  called  Niebuhr,  proceeds 
summarily  to  convict  him  of  the  oflfence  of  constructing  *  an  entirely 
new  theory  of  Roman  history,  which,  as  Ortolan  aptly  remarks,  has 
the  singular  merit  of  having  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans 
themselves,'  we  are  more  amused  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  equivoque 
than  impressed  with  the  profundity  of  the  criticism.    To  appreciate 
the  exact  force  of  the  argument,  we  have  only  to.  represent  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  that  some  Italian  archfiBologist  of  a  future 
generation  may,  by  a  new  induction  of  facts,  under  the  guidance  of 
sonnd  principles  of  historical  criticism,  succeed  in  throwing  fresh 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  Prankish  and  Burgundian  tribes 
anterior  to  the  Merovingian  dynasty, — ^a  period,  the  annals  of 
which  are  at  present  involved  in  total  eclipse,  and  where,  therefore, 
in  our  popular  works  of  history  fable  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place 
of  legitimate   criticism.     If,  of  such  a  contribution  to  genuine 
kistory,  it  were  said  that  the  author  had  constructed  a  theory  of 
frencK  history  which  had  the  merit  of  being  wholly  unknown 
to  the  French  themselves, — meaning,  in  the  first  instance^  the 
French  nation  in  ^  war  paint,'  and  in  the  second,  the  French  of  the 
Napoleonic  r^gimej — we  should  have  then  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Ortolan's  famous  sarcasm.    In  one  respect  only  the  parallel  is  in^ 
complete ;  for  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  historians  of  the  Roman 
^nipire  knew  less  of  the  origin  of  t/ieir  nation,  than  we  know  of  the 
mU)Tj  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  which  the  European  states  trace 
tlieir  descent.     Though  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
authoi^s  method  of  disposing  of  a  great  theory  of  Roman  history, 
^e  think  at  the  same  time  that  this  part  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
elating  to  its  proper  subject — namely,  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Koman  law — ^has  been  well  and  neatly  performed. 

The  historical  portion  of  Lord  Mackenzie's  work  is  followed  by  a 
preliminary  chapter  ^  On  Jurisprudence  and  the  principal  Divisions 
<^Law.'  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  chapter  as  a  separate 
^y,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  in  some  points,  rather  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
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In  laying  down  the  principal  divisions  of  law,  like  those  of  any 
other  science,  there  always  lies  a  choice  between  that  of  adhering  in 
the  main  to  some  system  of  division  and  arrangement  already  well 
known  and  fiimiliar,  and  that  of  adopting  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
which  appear  to  the  author  the  most  philosophical  and  eshaustive. 
Each  system  has  its  advantages.  Perhaps  in  no  science  are  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  familiar,  as  compared  with  the  philosophical  system^ 
greater  than  in  that  of  law.  The  familiar  happens  to  be  tolerably 
good;  the  philosophical,  intricate  and  difficult.  Wiiat  we  have 
called  the  philosophical  system  has  been  attempted  by  Mr  Austin  in 
his  Lectures,  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  main  points  of  it 
are  foUowedby  our  author  in  the  chapter  before  us.  The  familiar 
system  is  that  usually  adopted  by  legal  writers,  who,  with  more 
or  less  variation,  adopt  in  the  main  a  system  of  divisions  and  arrange- 
ment based  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  This  is  tlie  oourse  taken 
in  the  succeeding  portion  of  Lord  Mackenzie's  book. 

When  an  author  proposes  a  new  system  of  division  of  his  subject, 
.  we  suspend  our  judgment  upon  its  merits  till  we  see  how  it  is  woiied 
out.  We  are  waiting  for  the  promised  volumes  of  Mr  Austin's 
Lectures  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  method.  As  Lord 
Mackenzie  has  not  provided  us  with  the  requisite  data,  we  must  also 
suspend  our  judgment  upon  his,  and  we  may  take  them  to  avizan- 
dum together. 

There  are,  however,  good  points  in  this  introductory  chapter.  In 
reading  a  book  like  Mr  Austin's  Lectures,  while  we  feel  that  tbe 
writer  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  desire  to  see  realized  the  assimila- 
tion between  positive  law  and  the  requirements  of  justice  as  founded 
on  reason  and  expediency,  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the  writer 
scarcely  appreciates  either  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  or  the  in- 
dependent value  of  law  apart  from  justice.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
in  a  preliminary  chapter,  on  the  General  Principles  of  Law,  the 
following  sentences  of  an  experienced  lawyer : — 

^  The  best  contrived  laws  being  intended  for  general  use,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
shape  them  bo  correctly  as  to  suit  all  the  variety  of  cases  that  noav  happen,  and 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  men  may  injure  one  another  without  the  ciyil 
law  affording  any  means  of  redress.  So  imperfect,  indeed,  is  the  civil  law,  thai 
in  attempting  to  do  justice,  it  sometimes  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  take 
exorbitant  advantages  contrary  to  conscience. 

^  Against  these  imperfections  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  oonsdeDce- 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  three  general  precepts  mentioned  by  Justinian 
— to  live  uprightly,  to  hurt  nobody,  and  to  render  every  one  his  due.  These 
maxims  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  morality,  and  are  evidently  for  the  oommoD 
advantage  of  men  in  their  social  relations ;  yet,  with  all  their  excellence,  th^  M 
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greatly  short  of  the  golden  rule  of  the  Goapel — "  AH  things  whatsoeyer  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."    Matt.  vii.  12. 

^  The  general  security  of  private  righta  and  of  civil  life  requires  adherence  to 
fixed  rules  and  prior  decisions  hy  courts  of  law,  and  this  occasionally  leads  to 
krdship  in  particular  cases ;  but  this  particular  hardship,  after  all,  is  a  lesser 
evil  than  the  general  uncertainty  and  confusion  that  would  spring  up  every- 
where, were  the  discretion  of  judges  left  entirely  unfettered  by  positive  rules/ 
-?.  47. 

There  is  in  the  same  chapter  a  short  and  concise  statement  of 
some  points  of  international  maritime  law,  so  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  the  passage  entire  : — 

'  In  a  report  made  to  George  II.  in  1753  by  Sir  George  Lee,  Dr  Paul,  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder,  and  Mr  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  rights  of  belligerents : — 

* "  ^?hen  two  nations  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships, 
goods,  and  effects  of  each  other  on  the  high  seas.  Whatever  is  property  of  the 
enemy  may  be  acquired  by  a  captain  at  sea ;  but  the  property  or  a  friend  ean* 
oot  be  taJcen,  provided  he  observes  neutrality.  Hence  tne  law  of  nations  has 
established — 

^  '^  1.  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken. 

'  *^  2.  That  the  kwf nl  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy  ought 
to  be  restored. 

*  "■  3.  That  contraband  ^oods  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of  a 
friend,  may  be  taken  as  prize ;  because  supplying  the  enemy  with  what  enables 
him  better  to  carry  on  the  war  is  a  departure  from  neutrality.— CoUec^anea 
Jnridica,  vol.  i.,  p.  129-66. 

' ''  In  the  case  of  ships  and  goods  taken  at  sea,  the  title  does  not  pass  untfl 
tbe  validity  of  the  capture  has  been  declared  by  a  Prize  Court  of  the  state  to 
wiuch  the  captor  belongs." 

'  That  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  seize  an  enemy^s  goods  on  board  a  neuttnl 
^esel,  was  long  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  said  to  go 
JMek  as  far  as  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  has  repeatedly  been  called  in  question 
in  more  recent  times. — (Grotius,  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  sec.  26 ;  Hautefeuille,  t.  iii.  p. 
^^ ;  Martens,  Precis,  t.  ii.  p.  319.)  On  this  subject  a  dispute  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  Priissia  in  1752,  when  a  memorial  from  the  Prussian  minister 
elicited  the  celebrated  report  of  the  English  jiurist  abready  noticed.  During  the 
"SM  which  followed  the  French  Revolution  the  controversy  was  revived,  and  the 
Kortbeni  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  joined  France  in  maintaining 
^t  free  ships  make  free  goods  excepting  contraband,  that  nothing  is  contra- 
^d  but  arms  and  military  stores,  and  that  a  convoy  precluded  neutral  ships 
from  being  searched. — (Thiers,  Hist,  du  Consulat.  et  de  TEmpire,  t.  ii.  p.  102 ; 
^orth  American  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  211.)  But  Britain  uniformly  resisted 
^^  pretensions^  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 

'By  the  declaration  of  16th  April  1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held  after  the 
Cnmean  war,  adopted  four  principles  of  international  law:  1.  Privateering  is 
^  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy^s  merchandise, 
vith  the  exception  of  contrabimd  of  war.  3.  Neutral  merchandise,  with  the 
^^^ion  of  contraband  of  war,  is  not  liable  to  seizure  under  an  enemy's  flag. 
^'  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective, — that  is  to  say,  must  be 
Quuntained  by  a  force  really  sufficient  to  prevent  approach  to  an  enemy's  coast. 
Uiartm,  Precis,  1 858,  t.  U.  p.  269.)  This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  pleno- 
j^Q^tiaries  of  the  seven  Powers  who  attended  the  Goneress,  and  it  was  accepted 
V  near!!^  all  the  states  of  the  world.  But  the  United  States  of  America,  Spain, 
^  Mexico  refused  their  assent,  because  they  objected  to  the  abolition  of  priva- 
^ng  (Official  Report  to  the  French  Emperor,  in  MoniUur^  July  1858).*-- Pp. 

56-58. 
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We  have  left  little  space  for  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  msin  part 
of  Lord  Mackenzie's  work,  namely,  his  Exposition  of  the  Boman  La^. 
In  this  part,  the  author  follows,  as  a  general  rale,  the  order  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  though  with  slight  departures,  suggested  by 
the  object  of  presenting  that  law  as  a  practical  system,  illustrated  by 
comparisons,  introduced  into  each  chapter,  with  the  laws  of  Fiance, 
England,  and  Scotland.     This  comparison  of  the  various  systems  of 
law  in  their  leading  features,  though  stated  in  the  preface  to  be 
only  a  secondaiy  object  of  the  work,  is  by  no  means  its  least  inteiest- 
ing,  and  is  certainly  one  of  its  most  novel  features.    The  exposition 
of  the  Roman  law  itself  is  well  compiled  and  clearly  written,  and 
will  generally  be  found  to  contain  the  views  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  writers  upon  most  points  applicable  to  existing  practice. 
Perhaps  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  expended  on 
the  5th  Part,  which  treats  of  Roman  actions  and  procedure;  in  ex- 
pounding which,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  exigencies  of 
one  system  of  procedure  has  no  doubt  enabled  him  to  realize  the 
exact  bearing  of  the  several  steps,  and  to  express  himself  with  a 
clearness  and  precision  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  writers  Ie&> 
familiar  with  actual  forms  of  process  in  daily  use.    Altogether,  we 
anticipate  that  the  book  will  be  found  one  of  great  usefulness.    As 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  law,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
handbook  for  the  student ;  while  there  are  few  lawyers  w^ho  may  not 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  it  to  refresh  the  memory,  or  to  recal  the 
clue  to  some  train  of  authorities.     Such  a  work,  though  but  the 
fruit  of  the  horcs  mbsedvce  of  more  arduous  occupation,  is  as  credit- 
able to  the  litdrary  taste  and  culture  of  the  author,  as  we  feel 
assured  it  will  be  serviceable  to  the  profession  for  whose  use  it  was 
designed. 


Law  of  Highway 8  in  Scotland;  with  Statutes^  and  Digest  of  Decided 
Cases  in  England  and  Scotland,    By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.D 
Sheriff-substitute  of  Perthshire.    Fourth  Edition.    Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr  Bakclat's  reputation  as  an  accurate  and  sound  expositor  oj 
practical  law  is  so  well  established,  that  a  new  edition  of  any  of  hii 
numerous  contributions  to  legal  literature  is  certain  to  be  well  re- 
ceived and  extensively  used.     The  present  work  belongs   to 
department  of  legal  research  which  has  been  more  extensively  an 
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snccessftillj  worked  by  the  English  lawyers  than  amongst  ourselves ; 
we  mean  the  exposition  of  statutory  law.  Every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  practical  statutes^  which  may  be  considered  as  addressed 
more  especially  to  that  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  are 
entrusted  with  their  administration,  and  with  which  the  general 
practitioner  has  not  always  the  opportunity  of  becoming  experimen- 
tally acquainted.  He  may  combine  the  learning  of  a  professor  with 
the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  adviser,  and  yet  be  as  completely  at 
sea  in  the  construction  of  some  statutory  enactment  of  familiar 
application,  as  the  youngest  apprentice  in  his  office.  Moreover,  the 
iep(Ht8  of  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Courts  will  seldom  be  found 
to  afford  that  assistance  for  which  in  other  branches  of  law  they  are 
natnrally  consulted.  Cases  on  the  construction  of  practical  statutes 
tre  indeed  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sheriff  Courts ;  but  the 
qaestions  raised  are  rarely  of  sufficient  interest  or  importance  to 
justify  the  expense  of  an  advocation,  and  the  case  law  therefore  re-< 
mains  unpublished  until  it  is  collected  and  digested  by  a  commen- 
tator. 

Bat  for  the  publication  of  Dr  Barclay's  manual,  the  Law  of  High** 
ways  must  have  remained  in  the  abnormal  position  which  we  have 
described.  Of  great  importance  to  those  concerned  in  its  admini* 
stration,  on  account  of  the  large,  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  the 
constniction  of  roads  and  bridges,  it  is  scarcely  less  important  to 
members  of  the  public,  whose  safety  and  daily  convenience  give  them 
1  direct  interest  in  the  proper  management  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
transit  We  can  therefore  well  believe  that,  to  the  general  practi^ 
^ner,  a  work  which  exhibits  clearly  and  succinctly  the  whole  of 
tiie  statutory  and  case  law,  both  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  road 
^tees  and  the  righta  of  the  public,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Dr  Barclay  puts  the  statutory  law,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
ifi  tbe  foreground  of  his  design.  The  notes  to  this  part  of  the  work 
consist  merely  of  cross-references  and  explanatory  remarks  on 
P^IIel  sections  in  the  English  statutes ;  the  case  law  being  made 
4e  subject  of  separate  exposition,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  text  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  decisions,  the  author  has  adhered  to 
the  origbal  plan  of  the  work,  viz.,  that  of  a  digest  of  cases  arranged 
^der  a  few  leading  and  appropriate  headings.  The  mass  of  ma- 
^^  which  he  has  accumulated  might  have  justified  a  reduction 
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into  the  narrative  form ;  yet,  considering  that  a  considerable  propoF' 
tion  of  the  cases  cited  are  Sheriff  Court  decisions,  which  are  not 
accessible  to  the  public  in  other  publications,  we  do  not  regret  that 
Dr  Barclay  has  thrown  this  portion  of  his  treatise  into  a  form  ifhich 
admits  of  greater  fulness  and  circumstantiality  of  detail  than  would 
be  possible  in  a  continuous  exposition*    Where  the  subject  is  not 
too  large  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  way,  a  well-arranged  digest  of 
cases,  with  suitable  extracts  from,  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  is  per- 
haps the  most  useful  mode  of  exhibiting  positive  law.    Where  the 
problems  to  be  discussed  are  such  as  receive  their  solution  from  con- 
siderations of  principle  and  not  from  enactment,  the  method  in 
question  is  neither  adequate  nor  appropriate ;  but  in  relation  tosach 
a  subject  as  the  Law  of  Beads,  it  answers  the  practical  requirements 
which  the  author  has  in  view.     We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr  Barclay 
has  been  able  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  a  large  number  of  deciaons 
of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  among  which  those  of  the  learned  author 
himself  are  npt  the  least  instructive  and  interesting.     We  feel 
assured  that  the  confidence  which  is  generally  reposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  law  by  our  local  judges  will  be  extended 
to  their  decisions  on  a  class  of  questions  which  lies  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  Sheriff  Courts. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  brief  digest  of  the 
more  important  English  decisions  upon  questions  of  Boad  Law,  in- 
cluding excerpts  from  the  statutes  giving  rise  to  those  questions. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  work  we  should  not  feel  qualified  to  pronounce 
an  opinion,  without  making  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  de- 
cisions than  we  are  able  at  present  to  undertake.  But  firom  oar 
knowledge  of  the  author's  acquirements  and  habits  of  accurate  inves- 
tigation, we  feel  assured  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
volume,  the  reader  will  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the 
execution  of  his  design. 
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A  NEW  legal  year  has  been  commenced,  dating  from  the  period  to 
which  legal  events  are  most  usually  referred — namely,  eitlier  from 
Martinmas  term,  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session 
of  the  Court  of  Session.    If  we  except  the  recent  changes  in  the 
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higher  walks  of  the  profession,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  events  of 
the  last  month  present  any  features  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  momentKry  interest  attaching  to 
those  changes  is  already  past;  while  their  operation  has  extended 
over  so  small  an  interval  of  time,  that  little  can  be  affirmed,  or  even 
predicated,  as  to  their  results.  Lord  Barcaple,  formerly  Solicitor- 
General  Maitland,  will,  we  doubt  not,  justify,  by  the  result  of  his 
judicial  determinations,  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  his 
opinions  as  a  consulting  advocate;  but  his  Lordship  has,  at  the 
time  we  write,  been  seated  on  the  Outer  House  Bench  just  two 
weets ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  case  involving  the  question  of 
the  retrospective  operation  of  the  Trustee  Act,  which  he  has  reported 
to  the  First  Division,  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  issuing  any 
deliverance  likely  to  attract  th^  notice  of  the  profession,  or  to  exhibit 
to  advantage  those  judicial  qualities,  and  that  extensive  and  accurate 
bowledge  of  our  municipal  law,  which  he  is  known  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  appointment  of  Mr  Young  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the  forensic 
arrangements  of  the  Court,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enables  that  gentle- 
man to  lead  one  or  two  practising  members  of  the  Bar  who  happen 
to  be  his  seniors  in  point  of  professional  standing.  The  elevation  of 
ilr  Maitland,  however,  must  of  course  have  the  effect  of  dispersing 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice  among  other  gentlemen  aspiring  to 
the  position  of  seniors ;  for,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  rather  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  *  coming  man  *  ready  to  slip  into  the  position 
heated  by  the  late  Solicitor.  During  the  parliamentary  recess,  the 
l^ord  Advocate  will  doubtless  continue  to  occupy  a  leading  position 
as  senior  in  Liner  House  cases ;  but  past  experience  has  shown  that 
attention  to  parliamentary  duties  necessarily  interferes  to  a  large 
extent  with  Court  of  Session  practice ;  and  it  may  be  expected,  in 
tbe  natural  course  of  things,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have 
Iiitherto  appeared  most  firequently  in  the  Reports  in  the  capacity  of 
joniors,  will  divide  amongst  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prac- 
^  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late.  Solicitor- General  as  a 
leading  counsel.  It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  upon  the 
^olts  of  such  a  change  as  regards  the  interests  of  clients.  Experi- 
^^  alone  can  show  whether  the  rising  members  of  the  Bar  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  the  profession,  in  its 
senior  branch,  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  we  are  only  giving  ex- 
pressioQ  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Parliament  House,  when 
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'  we  saj  that  for  some  time  past  the  senior  ranks  of  practice  have  heea 
undul J  narrowed.  The  middle  ranks  of  the  Bar  comjHnse  a  coosii&- 
able  namber  of  pleaders  nearly  equal  in  point  of  ability,  attaimnentSy 
and  professional  standing ;  and  without  pretending  to  any  S^  ^ 
divination,  we  may  hazard  the  prediction  that  senior  practice  will,  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  be  divided  amongst  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  well<^ualified  aspirants  than  heretofore.    While  adverting  to 
the  changes,  present  and  prospective,  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  must  not  forget  to  chronicle  certain  minor  appoiatments, 
less  important  to  the  public  interests^  though  extremely  fortunate  for 
the  gentlemen  whose  advancement  has  been  hastened  by  the  recent 
vacancies.    Mr  William  Ivory,  who  received  his  first  appointm^it 
under  the  Grown  just  before  the  retirement  of  his  party  firom  office 
in  the  winter  of  1857-8,  became  senior  Advocate-Depute  last  spring, 
and  has  now  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  Inverness-shire,  Mr  Cisrk 
having  succeeded  Mr  Toung  as  Sheriff  of  Haddington  and  Berwi^ 
Mr  Shand,  who  was  appointed  Advocate-I>epute  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  in  1859,  succeeds  the  late  M^  Montgomerie  Bell  as  Sheriff 
of  Kincardineshire.     The  new  Advocates-Depute  are  Mr  G.  H. 
Thoms  and  Mr  J.  A.  Crichton*    Mr  Bum  Murdoch  succeeds  Mr 
Thoms  as  Advocate-Depute  in  the  Sheriff  Court.    It  would  be 
mere  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  legal 
patronage  in  Scotland  under  the  present  Gbveinment  has  givea 
rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  which  has  already  extended  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  Parliament  House.    Not  wishing  that  our  remarb 
should  bear  a  too  personal  application,  we  refrain  from  further  com- 
ment at  present ;  but  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject. 

We  purpose  in  our  next  number  again  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  defects  in  the  present  system  (^  procedure  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  to  point  out  the  particular  changes  which,  as 
we  venture  to  think,  experience  has  shown  to  be  requisite.  We  had 
int^ided  in  our  present,  impression  to  have  introduced  the  subject, 
by  exhibiting  scmiewhat  in  detail  the  growing  decrease  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Session  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Sheriff 
Courts ;  and  with  that  view,  had  prepared  the  annexed  abstract  of  a 
return  obtained  by  Mr  Caird,  M.P.,  in  the  last  sessiim  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  which  the  decrease  in  the  practice  of  our  superior  coorti 
is  rendered  rerj  apparent.    Unfortunately,  the  denuoswla  upoaa  our 
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qiQcei  in  the  shape  of  arrears  of  Acts  of  Farliamenty  and  the  neces- 
auy  indices  of  the  Tolnme  which  this  number  completes,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  entering  npon  this  important  subject  with  that  fulness 
vhich  its  important  bearings  demand.  The  table,  however,  speaks 
for  itself;  and  if  the  cogent  rhetoric  of  authentic  statistics  faib  to  con- 
Tince  our  readers  of  the  necessity  of  some  material  modification  in  our 
procedore,  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  for  speedy  justice  which  has 
been  already  too  kmg  neglected,  we  shall  despair  of  producing  the 
desired  impression  by  any  argument  or  illustration  at  our  commands 

SuMMABT  of  ^  Return  of  Litigated  Cases  finally  decided  during 
the  year  1860  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  the  time  during  which 
each  cause  has  been  in  dependence,  and  the  expenses  awarded  in 
each  against  the  losing  party ; '  and  where  the  conclusions  were 
pecuniary,  the  amount  of  the  principal  sums  decerned  for/ 

'Like  Setum  for  the  Sheriff  Courts  at  Glasgow,  Perth,  Ayr,  and 
Aberdeen,  including  Small  Debt  Causes.'  . 

'  Return  of  the  total  number  of  Small  Debt  Causes  (not  being  decrees 
in  absence)  decided  in  each  Sheriff  Court  in  Scotland  during  the 
same  period,  showing  the  number  thereof  decided  at  the  first 
sitting,  the  total  amount  of  expenses  awarded  against  the  losing 
parties,  and  also  the  average  amount  per  case  of  such  expenses.' 

The  order  on  Address  of  House  of  Commons  moved  by  Mr  Cairdy 
29th  April  1861. 

Betom  ordered  to  be  printed  7th  February  1862. 

Firstj  Summary  of  Court  of  Session  Setum. 

Number  of  cases  finally  decided  within  the  year  1860  (the  names 
»e  given),  583. 

Length  of  defence  above  10  years,  18. — One  case,  31  years. 
One  do.  28  do.  One  do,  24  do.  One  do.  20  do.  One  do.  19  do. 
Five  do.  17  do.  One  do.  16  do.  Three  do.  13  do.  One  do.  12  do. 
Two  do.  11  do. 

Brought  and  decided  within  the  year,  261.  The  shortest  period, 
leoeadays. 

In  the  588  cases  there  was  decreed  sums  above  L.IOOO  in  57 
^*>^*    The  highest  sum  of  principal  decerned  for  was  L.25,000. 

In  the  583  cases  there  was  demed  sums  at  and  below  L.25  in 
^  cases.  The  lowest  sum  decerned  for  was  Is.^  the  next  higheri 
^;  and  two  of  9s*  each. 
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In  the  583  cases  expenses  were  decerned  for  at  and  above  L.100 
in  286  cases.    The  highest  amount  was  L.1012 ;  the  lowest,  L.2, 2i 
In  50  cases  the  expenses  awarded  were  at  and  nnder  L  J5. 

Secondy  Summary  of  ilie  Sheriff  Court  Returns  of  the  Four  CourU. 
(Why  was  Edinburgh,  with  Three  Substitutes,  excluded!) 

1.  Slieriff  Courtj  Glasgow.    (Four  Sheriff-SubsiUiiUi.) 

Litigated  cases  finally  decided  within  the  year  1860,  giving  tk 
names,  390.— In  dependence  upwards  of  one  year^  28 ;  one,  five 
years  and  upwards;  one,  four  years;  one,  three  years;  seven, 
two  years ;  eighteen,  upwards  of  one  year. 

Decided  within  one  month,  24.  The  shortest,  eight  days.  Tbe 
highest  sum  of  principal  decerned  for,  L.568. 

Decrees  for  principal  sums  abov^  L.25  were  given  in  80  cases. 
The  lowest  principal  sum  decerned  for  was  30s. 

Decrees  for  e^cpenses  were  given  for  sums  above  L.10  in  78  cases. 
The  highest  award  of  costs  was  L.52.  (The  case  was  in  dependence 
two  years  and  fifty-four  days.)  The  lowest  award  of  costs  was  6s.  Id. 
(The  case  had  been  in  dependence  two  years,  and  the  defender  was 
ultimately  assoilzied.) 

2.  Sheriff  Courtj  Perth.     {One  Sheriff-Substitute,) 

Litigated  cases  finally  decided  within  the  year  1860,  100.— h 
dependence  upwards  of  one  year,  34 ;  two,  for  four  years ;  two, 
for  three  years ;  nine,  for  two  years ;  twenty-one,  for  upwards  of  one 
year. 

Decided  within  one  month,  seven.  The  shortest,  seven  days. 
The  highest  sum  of  principal  decerned  for,  L.442. 

Decrees  for  principal  sums  above  L.25  were  given  in  eleven  cases. 

Decrees  for  expenses  were  given  for  sums  above  L.IO  in  38  cases. 
The  highest  award  of  costs  was  L.55.  (The  case  had  been  in  de- 
pendence for  3  years  104  days.)    The  lowest  award  of  costs  was  25s. 

3.  Sheriff  Court,  Ayr.  {One  Sheriff-StdfstUute.) 
.  Litigated  cases  finally  decided  within  the  year  1860,  67.— In  de- 
pendence upwards  of  one  year,  30;  one  for  three  years;  ten  for 
two  years;  nineteen  for  upwards  of  one  year.  Decided  within 
one  month,  10.  The  highest  sum  of  principal  decerned  for  vas 
L.500.  Decrees  for  principal  sums  above  L.25  were  given  in  fifteen 
cases.  Decrees  for  expenses  above  L.10  were  given  in  nineteen 
cases.    The  highest  award  of  costs  was  L.39 ;  the  lowest  award,  30s. 
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4.  Sheriff  Courty  Aberdeen.     {One  Sheriff- Substitute.) 
Litigated  cases  finally  decided  within  the  year  1860^  128. — In 
lependence  npwai'ds  of  one  year,  47 ;  one  for  three  years ;  one 
■or  six  years ;  six  for  two  years ;  39  for  upwards  of  one  year,    De- 
nded  within  one  month,  12. 

The  highest  sum  of  principal  decerned  for  was  L.550.  Decrees 
br  principal  sums  above  L.25  were  given  in  39  cases.  Decrees 
br  expenses  above  L.IO  were  given  in  35  cases.  The  highest 
tward  of  costs  was  L.52.  (The  case  had  been  in  dependence  for 
two  years  and  180  days.) 

SMALL  DEBT  OOtrBTS. 


Decrees 

Decided 

Total  Amount 

Average  Amount 

<tf  Expenses 

per  Case. 

COUNTT. 

not  in 

at  First 

of  Expenses 

absence. 

Sitting. 

awuded. 

1.  lAnarkshire,  . 

8367 

6084 

Not  stated. 

L.0    4    7 

2.  Edinburgh,     . 

1003 

687 

L.235  19    1 

0    6    2 

3.  Renfrew,   .    . 

676 

508 

84  12    1 

0    5  10 

4.  Forlar,.     .     . 

655 

482 

112  10    0 

0    3    6 

5.  Aberdeen, .    . 

650 

458 

Not  stated. 

0    5    3 

6.  Ayr,     .    .     . 

618 

467 

137    2    5 

0    4    5 

7.  Perth,  .     .    . 

588 

845 

122    7    6 

0    4    7 

8.  Dnmbarton.    . 

447 

357 

136  12    4 

0    6    1 

9.  Fife,     .     .    . 

427 

348 

93  13  11 

0    4    7 

10.  StirUng,     .    . 

439 

322 

107    9    0 

0    4  11 

U.  hivemeas,  .    . 

839 

230 

135  19    6 

0    8    4 

12.  Banff,   .  \    . 

344 

194 

76    1    0 

0    4    5 

13.  Elgin,  *    .    * 

807 

241 

67  11    0 

0    4    5 

U-Argyle,      .    . 

316 

259 

'     66    8    8 

0    4    2 

15.  Dumfries,  •    . 

247 

209 

68  17    8 

0    7  11 

16.  Caithneas,  .    • 

242 

181 

65    6    6 

0    5    4 

17.  Ro«s  T  .    . 

251 

196 

79  19  11 

0    5    3 

IB.  Wigtown,  ,    . 

148 

135 

49  16    0 

0    6    8 

19.  Linlithgow,    . 

143 

83 

16  15  11 

0    2    6 

20.  PeteriuSui/    . 

139 

70 

Not  stated. 

0    5    8 

21.  KirkcDdhright, 

134 

77 

20    0    8 

0    2  11 

23,  KincMdine,    . 

99 

89 

20    6    7 

0    4    1 

96 

64 

48  18    4 

0  10    4 

24.  Haddington,  . 

92 

84 

8    3    6 

0    5    1 

25.  Roxbtt^h,      . 

82 

24 

19  13  11 

0    3    8 

26.  Bute,    .    .    . 

68 

46 

16  16    7 

0    4  11 

^7.  SutherUnd,    . 

58 

50 

16  12    2 

0    5    4 

2-  ?wni,  .    .    . 

50 

40 

10    8    8 

0    4    2 

^.Berwick,    .    . 

40 

26 

12  18    9 

0    6    8 

30.  Cromarty,.    . 

37 

29 

7    5    0 

0    4    0 

31.  Peebles,"'  .    . 

29 

23 

9  11    6 

0    6    7 

^.  SheUMid,  .    . 

27 

20 

7    2    7 

0    5    8 

33.  Kinrott,     .    . 

26 

20 

8    2    7 

0    4    5 

34.  Selkirk,     .    . 

16 

15 

8    9    4 

0    4    7 
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The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  the  13th  Novembef  1862, 
admitted  members  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  mi- 
Mr  John  Hendrji  Mr  John  Forman,  and  Mr  C.  Y.  B.  BelL 


f  ige0t  nf  ^tmmB. 

COURT  OF  SESSION. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Powsix  ASD  Co.  AND  Makdatoby  V.  Oallachbb^-^^ov.  13. 

Beducthnr^TiOe  to  Exclude. 

Powell  and  Co.,  com  merchants,  Liverpool,  the  parsners  in  tins  action, 
averred  that  in  February  1862  they  had  made  advances  to  the  deftoider 
Crean,  on  the  faith  of  certain  shipments  of  oats,  bnt  that,  instead  of  being 
delivered  to  them,  the  oats  had  been  sent  to  certain  merchants  in  Gla^ 
gow.    The  pursuers  applied  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  for  an  interdict 
against  these  merchants  delivering  sfud  oats  to  any  ojde. except  the  peti- 
tioners, and  from  making  advances  to  the  defenders. in  respect  thc^. 
The  defender  Gallacher,  a  pawnbroker  in  Ireland,  appeared  and  opposed 
the  interdict,  on  the  ground  that  the  oats  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to 
Crean ;  and  produced  a  letter  bearing  to  be  from  Crean,  of  date  24th 
February  1862,  offering  the  oats  for  sale,  and  a  bill  bearing  to  have  beeti 
granted  by  Oallacher  to  Crean  for  L.1000,  in  proof  of  the  sale.     The  pit- 
sent  action  was  raised  for  reduction  of  these  two  documents,  and  for  paj- 
ment  of  L.907,  as  the  balance  of  the  account  due  by  Crean,  the  pursuers 
alleging  that  the  sale  from  Crean  to  Oallacher  was  simulate  and  fraudu- 
lent.   Gallacher  stated  a  preliminary  plea  in  defence,  that  he  shoald  not 
be  required  to  satisfy  production,  on  the  ground  that  the  puisaers  bad  no 
title  or  interest  to  pursue  the  reduction.    In  the  process  of  Interdict  whicb 
was  brought  up  by  advocation  oh  contmgentmn^  Oallacher  pleaded  that  be 
was  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Courts*    The  Lord 
Ordinary  (Ardmillau)  held,  that  at  Gallacher  bad  founded  oa  the  docu- 
ments and  the  alleged  sale  in  the  Sheriff  Court  process,  he  ccvld  not  pre 
vent  the  party  against  whom  they  were  pleading  firom  having  them  looked 
into  in  a  reduction ;  and  that  Oallacher  having  appeared  and  pleaded  in 
the  Sheriff  Court,  he  could  not  now  plead  want  of  jurisdiction.    After  the 
Lord  Probationer  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  case,  the  Ck>iirt  ad- 
hered, 

LiNSSAt  (TbUSTEE  rOB  THE  EaBL  of  SrSAtHHORlB  AJRb  ElKGHOBX)  r. 

BkLL.—Nov.  15* 

Submisshn^Landlord  and  Tenant. 

This  was  an  application  by  Lindsay  for  interdict  against  a  waygoing 

tenant,  to  prevent  him  selling  corn,  fodder,  etc.,  of  the  last  year's  cropJ 

The  tenant  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  over  the  same  at  a  value  toi 
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be  ascertaioed  by  arbiters,  to  be  mntnally  chosen,  in  terms  of  the  lease. 
The  complainer  insisted  that  he  was  not  boond  to  enter  into  the  sabmis- 
sioD,  unless  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the  e£fect  that  the  subjects  were  to 
be  yalaed  at  their  value  for  consumption  on  the  farm.  The  tenant  main- 
tained that  the  market  price  was  the  proper  value,  and  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation  in  the  submission,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lease  contained  no  such  condition.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mac- 
kenzie) held  that  the  submission  should  be  framed  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  as  proposed  by  the  respondent ;  and  that  to  insert  the 
stipulation  for  which  the  complainer  insisted,  would  be  making  a  contract 
for  the  parties  which  they  had  not  made  for  themselves  in  the  lease ;  and 
refused  the  interdict.  The  complainer  reclaimed.  The  Court  unani- 
mously adhered,  holding  that  the  Court  could  not  fibc  beforehand  the  prin- 
ciple of  valuation,  and  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the 
arbiters.    The  interdict  was  accordingly  refused. 

Ain>ER80K  v.  Drtsdale  and  Others. — Nov.  22. 
Process — Interdict — Intimation, 
This  is  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  at  the  instance  of  John 
Anderson,  fishmonger,  Edinburgh,  against  James  Drysdale,  auctioneer, 
Stirling,  and  others.     The  complainer  prays  for  interdict  against  the 
respondents  from  fishing  for  salmon  ex  adverso  of  certain  lands  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan — of  the 
fishings  of  which  lands  the  complainer  is  tenant.    On  the  17th  July  last, 
the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor : — 
'  To  see  and  answer  within  six  days  after  intimation ;   reserving  as  to 
cantioQ,  and  also  reserving  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  interdict 
till  the  case  comes  to  be  advised,  with  or  without  answers.'    On  the  18th 
July,  a  copy  of  the  note  of  suspension  and  interdict,  but  not  of  the  fore- 
going interlocutor,  was  served  by  a  messenger-at-arms  upon  the  re- 
spondents.    The  execution  of  service,  inter  dUoy  bore — *  In  her  Majesty's 
name,  and  in  name  and  authority  of  the  said  Lord  Ordinary,  lawfully 
intimate  the  said  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  to  you  the  said  James 
Drjsdale,  respondent^  by  serving  you  with  the  foresaid  copy,  that  you 
may  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the  premises,  and  cite  you  to  lodge  answers 
thereto,  if  so  advised,  within  six  days  next  after  the  date  of  this  my  inti- 
mtion  given  you,  with  certification  as  effeirs.'    Copies  in  similar  terms 
*ere  served  on  the  other  respondents.    Answers  were  lodged,  in  which 
the  respondents  pleaded  that,  there  having  been  no  competent  service 
upon  them,  in  respect  no  copy  of  the  interlocutor  ordering  service  and 
answers  was  served,  the  note  should  be  refused.    Therei^er,  on  25th 
^alj,  a  copy  of  the  note  was  served  anew  on  the  respondents,  along  with 
&  copy  of  the  interlocutor  ordering  service  and  answers,  and  the  previous 
^enrice  of  the  note  was  withdrawn.    But  on  the  day  preceding,  viz.,  the 
24th  Jolj,  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  pronounced  an  interlocutor 
Pttsiog  the  note  on  caution,  and  granting  interdict  as  craved.    It  was 
<^>iitended  for  the  reclaimers,  that  under  the  statute  of  1  &  2  Tict.,  cap. 
^  service  in  common  form,  both  of  the  note  of  suspension  and  of  the 
htterlocntor  ordering  service  and  answers,  is  required,  and  that  the  com- 
mon form  of  service  is  by  a  copy  of  the  writ  served.    The  complainer 

VOU  VL— MO.  1^X11.  DECE3fB£B  1862.  4  D 
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contended  that  the  requirement  of  the  statute  was  snffidentij  complied 
with  b J  the  reference  in  the  messenger's  execution  to  the  terms  of  the  iii- 
terlocutor. 

The  Court  held  that  the  direction  in  the  statute  had  not  been  com- 
plied with,  and  therefore  recalled  the  interlocutor  reclaimed  against,  and 
remitted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  to  advise  the  case  with  the 
answers  given  in. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
S^.y  Campbell  v.  Blackwood^ — Nob.  7. 
Process — Sheriff  C&urL 
Campbell^  the  suspender,  some  time  ago  raised  an  action  in  the  Shenff 
Court  of  Peebles,  against  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Sheriff,  adhering  to  the  interlocutor  of  the 
Sheriff-substitute,  assoilzied  Lindsay,  dismissed  the  action,  and  found  the 
defender  entitled  to  expenses.  This  judgment,  dated  5th  July  1859,  dis- 
posed of  the  merits  of  the  cause..  The  decree  was  not  extracted;  but 
no  advocation  was  presented.  After  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  the 
suspender  (who  was  the  unsuccessful  pursuer  of  the  action)  borrowed  the 
process,  and,  though  repeatedly  applied  to,  he  failed  to  return  it  till 
November  1859,  being  more  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
judgment.  By  the  Sheriff  Court  Act,  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  80,  sec  15,  it 
is  provided  that  any  action  in  which  neither  party  moves  for  three 
months  shall  eo  ipso  stand  dismissed,  but  with  power  to  the  Sheriff  to 
tevive  it  within  the  next  three  months,  on  a  motion  made  to  that  effect. 
In  the  present  case  no  steps  were  taken  to  revive  the  action  within  the 
statutory  period ;  but  the  defender's  account  of  expenses  was  given  in. 
and  taxed  in  presence  of  both  agents.  The  Sheriff-sabstitute  decerned 
for  the  taxed  amount  in  name  of  Blackwood,  the  defender's  agent,  vha 
had  disbursed  the  expenses.  The  present  suspension  has  been  bronghc 
to  meet  a  charge  on  the  extracted  degree  for  the  expenses,  the  suspender 
maintaining  that,  at  the  date  of  taxation  and  decemitare  by  the  Sheriff- 
substitute,  the  cause  was  at  an  end,  the  same  standing  dismissed,  in  terms 
of  the  15th  section  of  the  statute.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  re- 
pelled the  suspender's  pleas,  and  refused  the  suspension.  The  Court  re* 
called  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and  suspended  the  charge  for 
the  expenses. 

M.P^  Ibtihe's  Ezecutobs  v.  Obmistok  and  Othebs. — iVbo.  11. 

Intestate  Succession  Act, 
This  is  a  competition  for  the  moveable  estate  of  an  intestate  between 
her  cousins-german  and  the  descendants  of  her  cousins-german,  and  in- 
volves the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  clause  in  the  Intestate  Succession 
Act  (18  Vict.,  cap.  23),  which  provides,  *  that  no  representation  shall  be 
admitted  among  collaterals,  after  brothers'  and  sisters'  descendants.' 
The  Lord  Ordinary  (Neaves)  pronounced  the  following  interlocntor:— 
*  Edinburgh^  lith  January  1862. — ^The  Lord  Ordinary  having  heard 
parties*  procurators,  and  considered  the  closed  record  and  whole  process, 
ran)ss  and  prefers  the  six  claimants,  Michael  Broad,  etc.,  to  the  whole  of 
the  fund  in  mediOf  io  terms  of  their  claim,  No  II  of  process;  repels  the 
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claims  of  the  whole  other  claimants,  and  decerns;  finds  the  said  six 
claimants  before-named  entitled  to  expenses ;  allows  an  account  thereof 
to  be  given  in,  and  remits  the  same,  when  lodged,  to  the  auditor  to  tax 
and  to  report.  (Signed)        *  Charles  Neaves.' 

The  Court  now  unanimously  adhered,  on  the  grounds  stated  in  his 
Lordship's  note,  as  has  ahready  been  reported  in  this  Journal  (Feb.  1862). 

MoRRisoK  V.  McLean's  TRn8TBE8.-*-i\rot;.  20.   - 
Process — New  Trial — Extended  Sittings*  ^ 

This  case  was  tried  during  the  summer  sittings,  when  the  jury  returned 
a  rerdtct  for  the  defenders.  The  pursuer  now  moved  to  have  the  judge's 
Botes  printed,  with  the  view  to  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The  defenders 
objected  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  notice  of  it  had  not  been  given 
within  six  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  extended  sittings  of  the  pre- 
sent session.  By  the  statute  it  is  provided  that  notice  of  such  a  motion 
most  be  given  within  six  days  of  the  ensuing  session.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, held  that  as  the  sole  purpose  of  the  extended  sittings,  as  defined  by 
the  Act  of  Sederunt,  was  the  hearing  of  cases  in  the  Long  Roll  of  the  two 
Divisions,  and  as  the  extension  had  no  effect  on  the  general  business  of  thq 
Court,  it  was  sufficient  that  notice  had  been  given  within  six  days  of  the 
ordinary  meeting.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  disallowed  the  defenders* 
objection,  and  ordered  the  judge's  notes  to  be  printed. 

Pet.j  jyurF.— Nov.  22. 
EntaU — Consigned  Money, 

The  late  Mr  Duff,  of  Fetteresso,  having  L.7343,  lOs.  4d.  of  consigned 
railway  compensation  money  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  land,  acquired 
the  lands  of  Nether  Kirkland  and  others,  for  which  he  paid  L.772d,  5s. 
In  the  conveyance  of  these  lands  to  the  heirs  of  entail,  he  inserted  a  reser- 
vation of  right  to  claim  the  L.379,  14s.  8d.,  being  the  difference  betweeu 
the  consigned  sum  and  the  price  of  the  lands,  out  of  any  further  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  railway  company  for  any  further  land  that  might  be  taken 
from  the  entailed  estate.  The  railway  company  did  acquire  more  land, 
the  price  of  which,  L.307,  lOs.,  is  at  present  consigned  in  bank.  The  late 
Kr  Dufi;  in  June  1861,  presented  a  petition  for  authority  to  uplift  and 
apply  the  consigned  sum  in  repayment, ^>ro  tonto,  of  the  said  sum  of  L.879, 
14s.  8d.  In  December  1861,  the  petitioner  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
bis  entailed  estates  by  his  nephew,  the  present  Mr  B.  W.  Duff,  M.P.,  who 
applied  to  be  sisted  in  the  petition.  The  junior  Lord  Ordinary  refused  to 
sist  him ;  but,  on  a  reclaiming  note,  the  Court  recalled  the  interlocutor, 
aod  sisted  Mr  B.  W.  Duff  in  room  of  his  uncle. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed  that  the  person  who  was  entitled 
to  present  a  petition  for  application  of  consigned  money  was  the  heir  of 
entail  in  possession  of  the  estate  from  which  the  land  had  been  sold  to  the 
railway  company.  The  late  Mr  Duff  held  that  character,  and  so  was  en- 
titled to  present  the  petition ;  and  his  nephew,  the  present  Mr  Duff*,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  character,  and  so  was  entitled  to  be  sisted  in  the 
petition  for  tJie  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  a  termination.  He  would  give 
no  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  petition,  whether  or  not  the  application 
of  consigning  money  sought  to  be  made  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Courts 

Lords  Cowan,  Benholme,  and  Neaves  concurred. 
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Debts. — ^A  bequeet  of  penonalty,  *•  subject  to  the  payment  thereout  of  all  the 
testator^B  just  debts,*  is  a  fluffident  indication  of  intention  to  make  the  penooal 
estate  the  primary  fund  for  the  payment  of  mortgage  debts,  under  the  17  & 
18  Vict.,  c.  113.  Wood,  Y.  C. :  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  testator  did 
not  mean  to  include  debts  due  on  mortgage ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt,  if  thetotator 
had  been  adced  what  his  intention  was,  he  would  haye  said  he  intended  the  r&I 
estate  to  be  free  from  the  mortgage.  Unless  the  oonyerse  of  the  old  rule  is  to 
be  imported  in  all  its  strictness  into  th^  construction  of  the  Act  of  PariiameDt, 
as  suggested  by  Lord  Campbell,  which  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be,  the  testator 
has  quite  suBciently  expr^sed  a  contrary  intention  to  satisfy  the  words  oC  the 
Act— {MeUish  y.  Vallins,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  592.) 

Gabbier. — ^Phuntiff,  after  trayelling  by  the  line  of  a  railway  company,  depo- 
sited her  bag,  containing  wearing  apparel  and  jewellery  of  uie  yafue  of  L2l\ 
at  the  cloak-room  of  the  railway  station.     On  so  depomting  the  bag,  pluntif 
paid  the  charge  of  2d.,  and  recdyed  a  ticket,  on  the  bacK  of  which  was  printed 
— *"  The  company  will  not  be  responsible  for  artides  left  by  passengers  at  the 
station  unless  the  same  be  duly  registered,  for  which  a  charge  of  2d.  per  article 
will  be  made,  and  a  ticket  ffiyen  in  exchange ;  and  no  artide  will  be  given  up 
without  the  production  of  the  ticket,  or  satisfactory  eyidence  of  the  owner^ip 
being  adduc^.    A  charge  of  Id.  per  diem,  in  addition,  will  be  made  on  all 
artides  left  in  the  cloak-room  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
company  will  not  b^  responsible  for  any  package  exceeding  the  yalue  of  LUV 
It  did  not  appear  whether  plaintiff  read  this  notice  on  the  ticket,  but  she 
brought  the  ticket  to  the  cloak-room  when  she  returned  there  for  the  bag.    In 
an  action  against  the  company  for  not  safely  keeping  the  bag,  it  was  heki,  the 
Railway  Traffic  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  81,  sec.  7)  did  not  apply,  as  the  com- 
pany did  not  recdye  the  bag  in  the  capacity  of  carriers.    Also,  that  the  infer- 
ence from  the  aboye  facts  was  that  plaintiff  assented  to  the  terms  of  the  notice 
on  the  ticket,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  yalue  of  the  artides  exceeded  L.10,  the 
company  were  not  liable  fpr  their  loss,  although  occadoned  by  the  oompanT*« 
negligence.— (Fan  ToU  y.  The  South-Eastern  Rail  Co.,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  241.) 

CABBiER.-«*-Where  the  sender  of  a  parcel  by  a  carrier  declares  the  nature  and 
yalue  of  the  artides  in  it  at  the  tipe  of  its  ddiyery  to  the  carrier,  if  the  carrier 
do  not  demand  any  increased  rate  for  carriage  to  which  he  may  be  entitted  under 
the  Carriers*  Act,  and  only  the  ordinary  charge  for  carria^  be  paid,  the  carrier 
is  not  protected  by  the  statute  from  his  common  law  liabihty  in  case  of  an  injur 
happening  to  the  pared  during  its  journey.  £x.-Ch.,  affirming  the  judgineDi 
below.— (JBeArciw  y.  The  Great  Northern  Bail  Co.,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  299.) 

Contract. — ^Plaintiffs — who  had  contracted  with  the  East  India  Company  to 
ciurry  out  some  troops  for  them  in  their  ship  to  Bombay,  and  to  supply  the  troops 
with  provisions  and  stores  to  be  used  and  consumed  during  the  yoyage— entered 
into  a  contract  with  defendant,  a  providon  dealer,  by  which  defendant  engagttl 
to  supply  plaintiff's  ship  with  troop  stores  ^  guaranteea  to  pass  survey  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company's  officers.'  Held  hj  the  Ex.  Ch.,  that  this  express  guarantee  did 
not  exclude  the  guarantee  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  stipi^ation,  would 
have  been  implied  by  law  on  a  contract  to  supply,  that  the  stores  should  be 
reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  and  consumed  by  the  troops  during 
the  voyage— reversing  the  judgment  bdow. — {Bigge  y.  Parkinson,  81  L.  Jt 
Ex.  301.) 
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VICTORIJl  REGINJl, 

Cap,  X, 

An  Act  far  continuing  far  a  Jvrther  UmiUd  Ttme^  and  for 
extending  the  Operation  of  Orders  made  under,  ^  The 
Industrial  Schools  Actj  1861,'  and  *  The  Industrial  Schools 
(Scodand)  Acty  1861.'— [ll^A  April  1862.] 

^Whebeas  by  "The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1861,"  and  24&25 
**The  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1861,"  Powers  J^^f^c^ 
>re  given  to  Justices  in  England  and  to  Mamstrates  in 
Scotland  to  send  destitute  and  refractory  Chilaren  to  In- 
dostrial  Schools  for  such  Periods  as  they  mey  think  neces- 
s^,  for  their  Education  and  Training;  but  Doubts  are 
^tertained  how  far  such  Acts  can  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion, by  reason  of  their  Duration  being  limited :  And 
whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Duration  of  the  said  Acta 
thould  be  extended,  and  EflFect  should  be  given  to  Orders 
wade  for  sending  Children  to  School  during  the  Sub-* 
Rstence  of  the  Powers  for  that  Purpose  given  by  the  said 
Acts :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jes^,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
•s  follows : 

I.  *The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1861,'  and  *The  In-  Oontiatt, 
instrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1861,'  shall  respectively  ^^ 
continue  in  force  until  the  First  Day  of  January  One  Acts  and  of 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  no  longer ;  ^[^^^^ 
l^rovided  that  all  Orders  made  or  to  be  made  under  either  ^  f^ 
of  the  said  Acts  before  the  First  Day  of  January  One 
ftousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  all  the  Pro- 
tons of  the  said  Acts,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  giving 
^Qiplete  Effect  to  such  Orders,  shall  continue  in  force  after 
^e  Fint  Day  of  ./angary  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and. 
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sixty-seven,  in  the  same  Manner  in  all  resnects  as  if  the 
Duration  of  the  said  Acts  were  not  limited  to  the  First 
Day  of  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 
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Cap.  Xn. 

_ 

An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Inventiotis  and  Designs  ex- 
hibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry  and 
Art  for  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  atid  aixtj/- 
two.—l29th  April  1862.] 

'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  such  Protection  as  is  herein- 
after mentioned  should  be  afforded  to  Persons  desiroQS  of 
exhibiting^  new  Inventions  or  new  Designs  at  the  Inter* 
national  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art  to  be  held  in  the 

J)resent  Year,  under  the  Direction  of  "  The  Commwrioners 
or  the  Exhibition  of  1862  :'"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follbws : 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  ^The  Pro- 
tection of  Inventions  and  Designs  Amendment  Act,  1862.' 

Protection  of  new  Inventions* 

II.  The  Exhibition  of  any  new  Invention  at  the  said 
International  Exhibition  shall  not,  uor  shall  the  Publica- 
tion, during  the  Period  of  the  holding  of  such  Exhibition, 
of  any  Description  of  such  Invention,  nor  shall  the  User 
of  such  Invention,  under  the  Direction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, prejudice  the  right  of  any  Person  to  register 
provisionally  such  Invention,  or  invalidate  any  Letten 
Patent  that  may  be  granted  for  such  Invention. 

Protection  of  Designs. 

in.  The  Exhibition  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
any  new  Design  capable  of  being  registered  prorisionally 
under  the  Designs  Act,  1850,  or  of  any  Article  to  which 
such  Design  is  applied,  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  Publication, 
during  the  Period  of  the  holding  of  such  Exhibition,  of  any 
Description  of  such  Design,  prejudice  the  Bight  of  any 
Person  to  register  provisionally  or  otherwise  such  Des^, 
or  invalidate  any  JProvisional  or  other  Registration  that 
may  be  granted  for  such  Design. 


whipping.    pier,  etc.,  act  amendment.  3 

Cap.  XVIII. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  as  to  the  whipping  of  Juvenile 
and  other  Offenders.— [IQth  May  1862.] 

'Whereas  it  is  ejq>edient  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
the  whipping  of  Offenders :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
uid  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spritaal  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  Where  the  Punishment  of  Whipping  is  awarded  for  ]^g*\he°" 
any  Offence  by  Order  of  One  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  whipping 
made  in  exercise  of  his  or  their  Power  of  summary  Con-  qJ^V^^ 
tictioB,  or  in  Scotland  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  by      ^^  "* 
My  SheriflF  or  Magistrate,  the  Order,  Sentence,  or  Convic- 
tion awarding  such  Punishment  shall  specify  the  Number 

of  Strokes  to  be  inflicted  and  the  Instrument  to  be  used  in 
the  Infliction  of  them,  and  in  the  Case  of  an  Offender 
whose  Age  does  not  exceed  Fourteen  Years,  the  Number 
of  Strokes  inflicted  shall  not  exceed  Twelve,  and  the  In- 
Btrnment  used  shall  be  a  Birch  Rod. 

II.  No  Offender  shall  be  whipped  more  than  once  for  Bestnction 
the  same  Offence,  and  in  Scotland  no  Offender  above  Six-  ^^^S^ 
feen  Years  of  Age  shall  be  whipped  for  Theft,  or  for  Crime  Scotland, 
committed  against  Person  or  Property,  ^^' 


Cap.  XIX. 

An  Act  to  amend  The   General  Pier  and  Barhour  Acly 
1861.— [16^  May  1862.] 

'Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  The  General  Pier  and 
Harbour  Act,  1861,  hereinafter  called  the  Trincipal  Act :' 
^  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
ilajesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
I^nls  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
Present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
»anje,  as  follows: 

Preliminary^ 

y  This  Act  shall  be  read  (as  far  as  may  be)  together  Coostrnc- 
yth  the  Principal  Act  as  One  Act,  and  may  be  cited  as  *i'''»°^^«»- 
■^he  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Act>  1861,  Amendment  ShortTiUe. 
Act 
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Iv— FutUbe  Applications  fob  Pkovisional  Ordebs. 

Bepeai  of         H.  The  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  described  in 
Pri^i^Li     Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed  with  respect 
Act  de-       to  any  Application  to  be  made  to  the  jBoard  of  Trade  for 
B^Jt     «  Provbional  Order  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
(A.)  ni.  Any  Persons  intending  to  make  Application  to  the 

NotiM^   Board  of  Trade  for  a  Provisional  Order  relative  to  a  Pier 
mentaain   o^  Harbour,  which    Persons  are  hereinafter  called  the 
Schedule     Promoters,  shall  in  the  Months  of  October  and  Novemberj 
(B.)  Part  L  ^^  either  of  them,  immediately  preceding  the  Ai)pllcation 
for  the  Provbional  Order,  publish  Notice  of  their  Inten- 
tion by  Advertisement  according  to  the  Regulations  con- 
tained in  Schedule  (B.)  Part  I.  to  this  Act. 
Bepodtof        IV.  On  or  before  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  November  im- 
inSoheduS  mediatdy  preceding  the  Application  for  the  Provisional 
(B.)  Part     Order,  the  Promoters  shall  deposit  the  Documents  described 
^^'  in  Schedule  (B.)  Part  IL  to  this  Act,  according  to  the 

Begnlations  therein  contained. 
Subse-  V.  On  or  before  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  December  in 

^fof®"  the  same  Year,  the  Promoters  shall  deposit  the  Documents 
BoBumeiitB  mentioned  in  Schedule  (B.)  Part  HI.  to  this  Act,  accord- 
^6^(60     ^°S  ^  ^^  Regulations  therein  contained. 

II. — ^Future  ok  pendin<»  Applications  fob  Pbovi- 
siONAL  Orders. 

Extent  of         VI.  The  Provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
PMt  XL  of   ^  g^^jy  Provisional  Otder  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  any 
Application  already  made  or  to  be  hereafter  made. 

Works. 

ApMoval  Vn.  Before  commencing  the  Construction  of  any  Part  of 
^  AdSu  ^^®  Works  authorized  by  a  Provisional  Order,  the  Under- 
naty.  takers  shall   deposit  at  the  Admiralty  Office  Woiiing 

Drawings  of  the  whole  Works  for  the  Approval  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Works  shall  not  be  con- 
structed otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  such  Appro- 
val. After  the  same  are  commenced  or  constructed,  the 
Undertakers  shall  not  alter  or  extend  the  same  without 
first  obtaining  the  like  Approval.  If  any  Work  be  com- 1 
menced,  constructed,  altered,  or  extendea  contrary  to  this  I 
Provision,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Undertakers,  abate  and  remove  it,  or  any  Part  of 
it,  and  restore  the  Site  thereof  to  its  former  Conmtion. 
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VIU.  If  any  Work  authorized  by  any  Provisional  Order  AUndon- 
be  abandoned  or  suffered  to  fall  into  Disuse  or  Decay,  the  ^ etc.|of 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may,  if  and  as  they  think  fit,  at  Works, 
the  Expense  of  the  Undertakers,  either  repair  and  restore 
such  Work  or  any  Part  of  it,  or  abate  and  remove  it  or 
any  Part  of  it,  and  restore  the  Site  thereof  to  its  former 
Condition. 

IX.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  at  any  Time,  at  J^^^^ 
the  Expense  of  the  Undertakers,  cause  to  be  made  a  Local  to  okuse  ^ 
Survey  and  Examination  of  the  Works  authorised  by  any  ^«^  s™^- 
Provisional  Order,  or  of  the  Site  thereof.  So. 

X.  Whenever  the  Lords  x>f  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Becoverj 
Authority  of  this  Act,  do  any  Act  or  Thing  in  illation  to  ^'^Msfrom 
any  Works  authorized  by  any  Provisional  Order,  which  ^ndw-   ™ 
they  are  by  this  Act  authorieed  to  do  at  the  Expense  of  *»^®'8- 

the  Undertakers,  the  Amount  of  such  Expense  shall  be  a 
Debt  dae  to  the  Crown  firom  the  UndertaKers,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  as  such,  with  Costs,  or  the  same  may  be  reco* 
Tered  with  Costs  as  a  Penalty  is  or  may  be  recoverable 
fiom  the  Undertakers. 

XI.  During  the  Construction  of  the  Works  the  Under-  Lights  to 
takers  shall,  at  their  own  Expense,  eadiibit  and  keep  bum-  ^^^1" 
ing  every  Night  from  Sunset  to  Sunrise  such  Lights  for  Kight 
the  Guidance  of  Vessels  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  constnio- 
shall  from  Time  to  Time  require  or  approve  of:  If  the  tionor*^ 
Undertakers  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  witb  this  Provi-  Works. 
>ion,  they  shall  for  each  Offence  be  Uable  to  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Ten  Pounds. 

XIL  The  Works  auth<ai«ed  by  any  ^Provisional  Order  Limitatioii 
«hall  be  completed  within  Five  Years  after  the  passing  of  com^Tel/on 
to  Act  confirming  the  Provisional  Ord^jr,  ot  within  such  xityfol^ 
other  Time  as  the  Provisional  Order  may  direct ;  and  on 
4e  Expiration  of  that  Period  the  Powers  by  the  Order 
gijen  to  the  Undertakers  for  executing  the  same,  or  ether- 
ise in  relation  thereto^  shall  cease  to  oe  exercised^  except 
^  to  BO  much  thereof  as  is  then  completed^ 

Sates* 

Xm.  On  Payment  of  the  Rates  payable  under  a  Pro-  'Pier,  etc, 
visional  Order,  and  sulyect  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Prin-  p^u^o^. 
opal  Act  and  this  Act  and  the  Provisional  Order,  the  l^aymont ' 
Reror  Harbour  to  which  the  Provisional  Order  rotates  ^f  Bate* 
^.^  i^  Approaches  shall  be  open  to  all  Persons  for  the 
dipping  and  unshipping  of  Groods,  and  the  embarking 
^a  landing  of  Passengers^  and  such  Persons  and  Passen- 
^rs  shall  have  unobstructed  Ingross,  Passage,  and  Egress 
uito,  along,  through,  and  out  of  the  same. 
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Power  to 
Board  of 
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*  XIV,  Where  the  Undertakers  are  a  Company  incorpo- 
rated bj  the  Provisional  Order  for  the  Purposes  of  the 
Undertaking,  then,  if  at  any  Time  it  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  clear  annaal  rrofits  divisiole  on  the  subscribed 
and  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company,  on  the  average  of  the 
then  Three  last  preceding  Tears,  amount  to  or  exceed  the 
Bate  of  Ten  per  Centum  per  Annum  on  the  nominal  Value 
of  the  Shares,  tlie  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  in  their  Discre- 
tion they  think  fit,  require  the  Company  to  reduce  the 
Bates  received  by  them  to  such  Extent  as  may  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  seem  fit :  If  the  Company  refuse  or  neglect 
to  comply  with  any  such  Bequirement,  they  shall  be  liable 
to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Fifty  Pounds  for  every  Day 
during  which  such  BeAisal  or  *Ned[ect  shall  continne: 
Provided  that  if  at  any  subsequent  Time  the  Profits  fall 
below  the  said  Bate  of  Ten  per  Centum  per  Anrnan  the 
Company  may,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
again  raise  the  said  Bates  to  an  Amount  not  exceeding 
the  Amount  authorized  by  the  Provisional  Order. 

XV.  Where  the  Undertakers  are  a  Company  as  afore- 
said, the  Company,  within  One  Month  after  sending  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  the  Copy  of  their 
annual  Account  in  abstract,  shall  send  a  Copy  of  the  same 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  shall  forward  a  Copy  to  any 
Persons  who  may  require  the  same :  K  the  Company  refuse 
or  neglect  to»  comply  with  this  Provision,  they  wiall  for 
every  such  Befusal  or  Neglect  be  liable  to  a  renalty  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

XVI.  If,  on  Complaint  in  Writing  by  any  Person  in- 
terested, it  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trade  diat  there  is 
reasonable  Ground  for  believing  that  such  last^mentioned 
Account  has  not  been  duly  kept,  or  that  any  Rates  have 
been  improperly  or  unfairly  levied  by  the  fcomnany,  or 
have  not  been  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Onier,  then 
the  following  Provisions  shall  take  efiect : 

(1.)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  an  Auditor  to 
audit  and  examine  such  Account,  and  inquire 
into  the  matters  complained  of,  and  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  such  Account  and  Matters : 
J  (2.)  The  Company  shall  on  Demand  produce  to  snch 
Auditor  all  or  any  of  their  Accounts,  Books, 
Deeds,  Papers,  Writings,  and  Documents,  aiid 
afibrd  to  him  all  reasonable  Facilities  for  examin- 
ing and  comparing  the  same : 

(3.)  In  case  any  such  Complaint  be  found  to  be  true, 
the  reasonable  Expenses  of  the  Auditor  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Company  : 

(4.)  In  case  any  such  Complaint  be  not  found  to  be  tme^ 
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the  reasonable  Expenses  of  the  Auditor  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Complainant : 
(3.)  In  either  Case,  such  Expenses  shall  be  a  Debt  due 
to  the  Crown  firom  the  Company  or  from  the 
Complainant  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  shall  be 
recoverable  as  such,  with  Costs,  or  the  same  may 
be  recovered  with  Costs  as  a  Penalty  is  recover- 
able from  the  Company,  or  from  any  Person 
liable  to  a  Penalty  under  the  Provisional  Order 
(as  the  Case  may  be). 
XVn.  All  Kates  levied  under  any  Provisional  Order  BateBtobe 
shall  be  charged  equally  to  all  Persons  with  respect  to  the  ]^l^ 
same  Description  of  Vessels  and  the  same  Description  of 
Goods. 

XVin.  Without  Prejudice  to  any  other  Remedy,  the  Mode  of 
Undertakers  may  recover  any  Rates  due  in  respect  of  a  ^^^  * 
Vessel  from  the  Owner  or  Master  of  such  Vessel,  and  any 
Rates  due  in  respect  of  Goods  frt)m  the  Owner  or  Con^ 
sigoee  of  such  Goods,  by  Proceedings  in  any  Court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction, 

General  Provmonsm 

XIX.  Subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  i^^*  ^^  ^ 
and  this  Act  and  any  Provisional  Order,  The  Harbours,  inMiTw-  * 
Dfcks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847,  shall  be  deemed  to  »^«^ 

fe  incorporated  with  every  Provisional  Order. 

XX.  The  Undertakers  may  grant  or  allow  to  any  Per-  Water 
sons  the  Right  of  laying  down  or  constructing  and  main-  *^^**' 
taining  Pipes  or  Channels  for  the  Conveyance  of  Water 

^  CD,  and  within  the  Pier  or  Harbour,  and  may  demand 
and  receive  such  Sums  in  consideration  of  such  Grant  or 
Allowance  as  they  may  think  reasonable. 

XXI.  The  Undertaking  authorized  by  any  Provisional  AppHca- 
Order  shall  be  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Merchant  M«ch*nt 
Skipping  Act,  1854,  and  of  every  General  Act  relating  to  Shipping 
Harbours  or  Dues  on  Shipping  or  on  Goods  carried  in  Ships,  ^^  ^^ 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  passed,  and  to  any  future 
Revision  or  Alteration  under  the  Authority  of  Parliament 

of  the  Rates  authorized  by  the  Order. 

XXn.  The  Costs  of  and  connected  with  the  Prepara-  CoBtiof  the 
tion  and  making  of  each  Provision^  Order  shall  be  paid  ^'^"* 
by  the  Promoters. 

UL— Pending  Appucatioks  for  Pbovisional  Obdebs. 

XXni.  'And  whereas  it  was  by  the  Principal  Act  Proceed-' 
(Section  Nine)  enacted,  that  in  case  the  Promoters,  or  any  ^^^ 
Persona  being  the  Owners  or  Proprietors  of  any  Works,  or  d  Pxindpai 
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i^for  any  Persons  having  the  Management  of  or  Powers  to  con- 
BcheSliiie*  struct  any  such  Works  under  any  Local  Act  of  Parliar 
of  Bates,  ment,  or  any  Town  Council  of  any  Seaport  Town  not 
having  any  constituted  Harbour  Trust,  should  be  desirous 
of  levying  any  Bates  for  the  Maintenance  of  such  Works, 
or  of  altering  the  Schedule  of  Bates  then  leviable  thereat, 
they  should  prepare  a  Schedule  of  such  Bates  which  they 
might  think  reasonable  and  proper  to.  be  levied  at  sach 
Works,  and  should  publish  such  Schedule  in  a  Newspaper 
as  therein  specified,  and  should  also  deposit  a  printed  Copy 
of  such  Schedule  at  such  Office  as  therein  specified,  and 
also  transmit  a  Copy  of  such  Schedule  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  such  other  Docuo^ents  as  therein  specified,  and 
that  after  such  Proceedings  and  the  Lapse  ot  such  Time 
as  therein  specified  the  Boi^  of  Trade  should  finally  adjust 
and  fix  a  Schedule  of  Bates,  not  exceeding  the  Bates  speci- 
fied in  the  Schedule  to  the  Burgh  Harbours  (ScoUemd)  Act, 
1853,  and  that  thereupon  the  Board  of  Trade  might  by 
Provisional  Order  empower  any  of  the  Persons  in  the  Sec- 
tion now  \n  recital  mentioned  to  levy  Bates  according  to 
such  Scheidule : 

*  And  whereas  under  the  said  recited  Provision,  Persons 
within  the  Description  therein  contained  have  prepared 
Schedules  of  Bates  which  they  thought  reasonable  an4 
proper  to  be  levied,  and  have  published,  deposited,  and 
transmitted  the  same  ip  manner  by  the  said  recited  Fn^* 
vision  required,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  on  proceeding  td 
finally  adjust  and  fix  Schedules  of  Rates  have,  in  oeitaiii 
Cases,  found  that  the  Schedules  so  prepared,  published^ 
deposited,  and  transmitted  comprise  Bates  in  some  Inj 
stances  exceeding  ^e  Bates  specified  in  the  Schedule  t| 
The  Burgh  Harbours  (Scotland)  Act,  1853,  and  in  oth^ 
Instances  leviable  in  respect  of  Subjects  not  specified  i 
the  last-mentioned  Schedule ; 

^  And  whereas  in  the  several  Cases  aforesaid  it  is  repn 

sented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Promoten^  and  tl 

Board  of  Trade  have  na  Season  to  doubt,  that  it  is  essei 

tial  to  the  Success  of  the  several  Undertakings  that  a 

Opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Promoters  of  obtail 

ing  the  Sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  several  Schednll 

of  Bates  so  prepared,  published,  deposited,  and  tranl 

mitted  as  aforesaid,  without  reference  to  the  Confonnii 

of  such  Schedules  with  the  Schedule  to  The  Burgh  II 

boors  (Scotland)  Act,  1853:'  Be  it  therefore  enacted 

follows : 

Power  to         Where  an^  Schedule  of  Bates  has  been  prepared,  p 

Tnd^to     ^^^  deposited,  and  transmitted   as  aforesaid,  and 

Motioriie    appears  to  jdie  Board  of  Trade  to  be  expedient  that " 
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same,  or  the  same  as  modified  on  any  Objection  taken  M>«*de 
nnder  the  Principal  Act^  should  be  authorized  by  a  Fro-  £)^ 
visional  Order,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  though  dif- 
finally  adjust  and  fix  a  Schedule  of  Rates,  not  exceeding  ^eSni*  "^ 
the  Sates  specified  in  the  Schedule  so  prepared,  published,  referred  to 
deposited,  and  transmitted,  or  so  modified,  and  thereupon  Jet™" 
by  Provisional  Order  to  authorize  the  Levying  and  R&- 
corerj  of  Rates  according  to  the  Schedule  so  finally  adjusted 
and  fixed,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  may  in  any 
respect  difier  from  the  Schedule  to  The  Burgh  Harbours 
[ScoOcaid)  Act,  1853 :  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  if  in  any  Case  they  think  fit,  before 
finally  adjusting  and  fixing  any  such  Schedule,  to  require 
the  Promoters  to  publish  any  further  or  other  Notice 
relative  to  the  proposed  Schedule  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  direct. 

XXIV.  The  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  described  ^^^ 
in  Schedule  (C.)  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed  with  respect  ^  AotTils 
to  any  Application  already  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  m  Schedule 
iProvisional  Order.        ^  £iiS?,^- 

IV. — General  Provisions.  ^ 

XXV.  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  not  make  any  Pro-  ^'^•'^^de 
mional  Order  taking  away  or  abridging  any  Bight,  Privi-  afiFecting 
iege,  Power,  Jurisdiction,  or  Authority  given  or  reserved  Powere 

to  any  Person  or  Corporation  by  any  Local  or  Special  Act  iJcal 

of  Parliament,  without  the  Consent  in  Writing  of  such  ^^^^g^^^' 

Person  or  Corporation ;   but,  subject  to  this  Restriction, 

and  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act,  and  of  this  Act, 

every  Provisional  Order  when  duly  confirmed  by  Parlia- 

tnent  shall  be  of  full  Force  and  Effect,  any  Local  or  Special 

Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXVL  Every  Provisional  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gj^JJ 
on  any  Application  already  made  or  to  be  liereafter  made  Trade  to 
*hall  take  effect  subject  and  according  to  such  Restrictions  IjJI^  ^^ 
^d  Provisions,  and  on  such  Terms  and  Conditions,  as  may 
l«  therein  specified,  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  Provi- 
sions of  the  Principal  Act  or  this  Act. 

XXVII.  The  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Session  of  the  ^PfJ^^V 
Seventh  Year  of  King  William  the  Fourth  and  the  First  4&  i  vict.' 
Year  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Eighty-three,  *  to  compel  ^^  ^ 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  Counties  and  other  Persons  to  take 
the  Custody  of  such  Documents  as  shall  be  directed  to  be 
^lepodtcd  with  them  under  the  Standing  Orders  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,*  shall  (as  far  as  may  be)  apply  to  all 
Cases  of  Deposit  of  Documents  made  or  to  be  made  with 
>ny  Person  under  the  Principal  Act  or  this  Act. 

b 


out  Con- 
Bent. 
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SCHEDULES, 

Schedule  (A.) 

ParU  of  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861,  repeated  as  to  future 
Applications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Promsional  Orders. 

(1.)  Sections  Five,  Nine. 

(2.)  In  Section  Six,  so  much  as  requires  any  Deposit  to  be  made 
at  the  Admiralty  Office. 

(3.)  In  Section  Sixteen,  so  much  as  relates  to  the  Londoo, 
Edinburghi  or  Dublin  Gaaselte. 

Sghsdulb  (B.) 

Part  I. 
Advertisement  in  October  or  November  of  intended  AppKcaHotu 

(1.)  Every  Advertisement  is  to  state — 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  intended  Application,  specifyiag  an^  of 

the  foflowing  Objects,  when  comprised  among  the  Objects 
of  the  Application : 

(a.)  Extension  of  Time  for  the  Completioa  of  say 
Works  already  authorized : 

(&•)  Power  for  a  Company  to  amalgamate  with  another: 

(c.)  Power  to  sell,  purchase,  lease^  or  take  aa  Lease  an 
Undertaking : 

{d.)  Amendment  or  Kepeal  of  any  Local  or  Special 
Act  df  Parliament,  or  of  any  former  Provisional  Order: 

(e.)  Power  to  levy  any  Tolls,  Sates,  or  Duties^  or  to 
alter  any  existing  Tolls^  Kates,  or  Duties : 

(/.)  The  conferring,  varying,  or  extinguishing  of  any 
Exemption  from  Tolls,  Bates,  or  Duties,  or  of  any  other 
Eight  or  Privilege : 

{g.)  Constitution  or  Alteration  of  Constitution  of  any 
Harbour  Authority : 

2.  A  general  Description  of  the  Nature  of  the  proposed  sew 

W  orks,  if  any. 

3.  The  Names  of  the  Parishes,  Townlands,  Townships,  and  Extra- 

parochial  Places  in  which  the  proposed  new  Warka^  if  any, 
will  be  made. 

4.  The  Times  and  Places  at  which  the  Deposit  under  Part  Q. 

of  the  Schedule  will  be  made. 

5.  An  Office,  either  in  London,  or  at  the  Place  to  whidi  the  in- 

tended Application  relates,  at  which  printed  Copies  of  the 
Draft  Provisional  Order,  when  deposited,  will  be  purchase- 
able  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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(2.)  The  whole  ^Notice  is  to  be  included  in  One  Advertisement, 
which  is  to  be  headed  with  a  short  Title  descriptiye  of  the  Under- 
taking  or  Application. 

(3.)  The  Adyertisement  is  to  be  inserted  once  at  least  in  each 
of  Two  snccessive  Weeks  in  some  One  and  the  same  Newspaper 
published  in  the  City,  Town,  or  Place  where  the  proposed  Works 
will  be  made,  or  where  the  Pier  or  Harbour  to  which  the  intended 
Application  relates  is  situate ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  Newspaper, 
then  in  some  One  and  the  same  Newspaper  published  in  the  County 
in  which  such  City,  Town,  or  Place,  or  some  Part  thereof,  is  situate ; 
or  if  there  be  none,  then  in  some  One  and  the  same  Newspaper 
pablished  in  some  adjoining  or  neighbouring  County. 

(4.)  The  Advertisement  is  also  m  eveiT  Case  to  be  inserted  once 
at  least  in  the  London  Gazette  if  the  Place  to  which  the  intended 
Application  relates  is  situate  in  England  or  Wales,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Gazette  if  such  Place  is  situate  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette  if  such  Place  is  situate  in  Ireland. 

PabtII. 
Deposit  on  or  before  30tA  November. 

(1.)  The  Promoters  are  to  deposit — 

1.  A  Copy  of  the  Advertisement  published  by  them. 

2.  A  proper  Plan  and  Section  of  the  proposed  new  Works,  if 

any;  such  Plan  and  Section  to  be  prepared  according  to 
such  Regulations  as  may  from  Time  to  Time  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  Behalf. 
(2.)  The  Documents  aforesaid  are  to  be  deposited  for  public 
Inspection — 

,  1.  In  England  or  Ireland,  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  eyery  County,  Riding,  or  Division ;  in  Scotland,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Principal  Sheriff-Clerk  for  eyery  County,  Dis- 
trict, or  Diyision. — in  which  any  proposed  new  Work  will 
be  made,  or  in  which  the  Pier  or  Harbour  to  which  the  in- 
tended Application  relates,  or  any  Part  thereof,  is  situate. 
2.  At  the  Custom  House,  if  any,  of  the  Port,  Sub-Port,  or  Creek 

to  which  the  intended  Application  relates. 
(3.)  The  Documents  aforesaia  are  also  to  be  deposited  in  the 

Offices  of  ihe  Admiralty  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

pabt  m. 

Deposit  on  or  before  23(2  December* 
(1.)  The  Promoters  are  to  deposit  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  of 


1«  A  Memorial  of  the  Promoters,  signed  by  them  or  One  of  them, 
headed  with  a  short  Title  descriptiye  of  the  Undertaking  or 
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Application  (corresponding  with  that  at  the  Head  of  the  Ad- 
vertisementX  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  praying 
for  a  Provisional  Order.     * 
•    2.  A  printed  Draft  of  the  Provisional  Order  as  proposed  hy  the 
Promoters. 
3.  An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  proposed  new  Works,  if 

any,  signed  by  the  Person  making  the  same. 
(2.)  They  are  also  to  deposit  printed  Cities  of  the  Draft  Fn>- 
Tisional  Order  for  pablic  Inspection  at  the  Custom  House  (if  any) 
of  the  Port,  Sub-Port,  or  Creek  to  which  the  Application  relates. 

(3.)  They  are  also  to  deposit  a  sufficient  Number  of  such  printed 
Copies  at  the  Office  named  in  that  Behalf  in  the  Advertisemem; 
sucn  Copies  to  be  there  furnished  to  all  Persons  applying  for  them 
at  the  Price  of  not  more  than  One  Shilling  each. 


.  Schedule  (C.) 

Parts  of  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Acty  1861,  repealed  as  to  AppV- 
cation  already  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Provision^ 
Orders, 

In  Section  Sixteen,  so  much  as  relates  to  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin  Gazette,  and  also  so  much  as  restricts  the  Time  for  the 
Introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  Confirmation  of  a 
Provisional  Order. 


Cap.  XXXV. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  Regulation  of  Public 
Houses  in  Scotland.— [Ith  July  1862.] 

^  Whebeas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  the 
Beign  of  His  Majesir  Kmg  George  the  Fourth,  intituled 
9G.i,c.5S.An  Act  to  regulate  the  grantisig  ^Certificates  by  Justiea 
of  the  Peace  and  Magistraiesy  auuiorizing  Persons  to  keep 
Common  Innsy  Alehouses^  and  Victualling  Houses  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  Ahy  Beerj  Spirits^  Wine,  and  other  Exdie- 
able  Liquors  may  be  sold  by  Retail  under  Excise  Idcence^, 
and  for  the  better  Regulation  of  such  Houses,  and  for  the 
Prevention  of  such  Houses  being  kept  unthout  such  Certificate; 
and  another  Act  was  passed  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Years  of  the  Eeign  of  Qer  present  Majesty,  intituled 
16  *  17 '  Ah  Act  for  tfie  better  Regulation  of  Public  Houses  in  Scot- 
Vict,  c  67.  Y^^^ ,  ^j  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said  Acts, 
and  to  make  provision  for  more  efiectually  preventing  the 
Sale  of  £xciseable  Liquors  without  Certificate  and  Liceuce, 
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and  for  oth^r  Purposes  relating^ thereto:'  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majestj;^^  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as* 
sembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

L  The  Magistrates  of  Burghs  shall  meet  for  granting  Begrniating 
and  renewing  Certificates  for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liauors  ^^iS^g '^ 
within  the  Bounds  of  such  Burshs  upon  the  Second  Ihe^*  Certificaies. 
day  of  April  and  the  Third  lueaday  in  October  in  each 
T^r,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  several  Coun- 
ties or  Districts  shall  meet  for  granting  and  renewing  Cer- 
tificates for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liauors  within  such 
several  Counties  or  Districts  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of  April 
and  the  last  Tuesday  of  October  in  each  Year ;  and  it  snail 
be  laiidTul  for  such  Magistrates  and  Justices  respectiyely  to 
adjourn  such  Meetings  from  Time  to  Time,  as  th^  shall  . 
think  fit,  during  the  I^eriod  of  One  Month  next  after  the 
Day  of  their  First  Meeting,  but  no  longer. 

II.  The  Forms  of  Certificates  contained  in  Schedule  (A.)  Fonnsof 
to  this  Act  annexed  shall  come  in  place  of  the  Forms  of  c«^®»**** 
Certificates  provided  by  the  recited  Acts  or  either  of  them ; 
and  it  shall  oe  lawfiil  tor  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  any 
CoaDtr)r  or  District,  or  the  Magistrates  of  any  Burgh,  where 
they  shall  deem  it  inexpedient  to  grant  to  any  Person  a 
Certificate  in  the  Form  applied  for,  to  grant  him  a  Certi- 
ficate in  any  other  of  the  Forms  contained  in  the  said 
Schedule :  Provided  always,  that  in  any  particular  Locality 
within  any  County  or  District  or  Burgh  reouiring  other 
Hours  for  opening  and  closing  Inns  and  Hotels  and  Public 
Houses  than  those  specified  in  the  Forms  of  Certificates  in 
>^d  Schedule  applicable  thereto,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
Justices  or  Magistrates  respectively  to  insert  in  such  Cer- 
tificates such  other  Hours,  not  being  earlier  than  Six  of  the 
Clock  or  later  than  Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning  for 
opening,  or  earlier  than  Nine,  of  the  Clock  or  later  than 
Eleven  of  the  Clock  in  the  Evening  for  closing  the  same, 
as  they  shall  think  fit :  And  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  Fenaitiefl 
provided  by  the  recited  Acts,  or  either  of  them,  for  Breaches  ^'o?  Oerd- 
of  or  Ofiences  against  the  Terms,  Provisions,  and  Conditions  ficate. 
of  Certificates,  shall  apply  to  Breaches  of  or  Ofiences  against 
the  Terms,  Provisions,  and  Conditions  of  Certificates  granted 
under  this  Act. 

III.  Ever^  Certificate  to  be  hereafter  granted  for  the  ^^^^L 
Sale  by  Betsul  in  any  House  or  Premises  of  Spirits  or  Wine  of  B^u 
Aall  include  an  Authority  for  the  Sale  by  Betail  in  such  J^ SiS^? 
House  or  Premises  of  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  and  Perry,  Authority 
Mid  such  Certificate  shall  have  the  Effect  of  enabling  the  J^"^^**" 
f  arty  in  fiivour  of  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  granted  soer,  eu. 
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to  obtain  any  Licence  or  Licences  for  such  Purposes : 
Provided  always^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  to  prevent  the  Justices  or  Magistrates  from  cranting 
a  Certificate  in  any  of  the  Forms  in  the  said  Schedule  con- 
tained for  the  Sale  by  Retail  of  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer, 
Cyder,  or  Perry,  or  of  Porter,  Ak,  Beer,  Cyder,  or  Perry 

granted  iV.  If  any  Certificate  shall  be  granted  contraiy  to  the 

SS*Aot  *^   Terms  and  Provisions  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  null 
void.  and  void  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes. 

Licences         V.  No  Licence  for  the  Sale  of  Spirits,  Wine,  Porter, 
^*^      Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  or  other  Exciseable  Liquors  by 
without       Ketail,  whether  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  rremises 
^te  o^ '     ^^  *®  Person  licensed  or  not,  shall  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
tained  nn-    missiouers  of  Inland  Revenue,  or  by  any  Officer  of  Inland 
derthisAot.  Revenue,  to  any  Person  in  Scotland  who  shall  not  produce 
to  the  said  Commissioners  or  Officer  a  Certificate  panted 
in  Terms  of  this  Act,  enabling  the  Party  to  obtam  suck 
Licence,  and  every  Licence  which  shall  be  granted  con- 
trary to  the  Terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes. 
Chief  Ma-        VI.  Ou  a  Representation  being  made   to  the  Chief 
5?^  on  Magistrate,  or  felling  him  the  Two  Senior  Acting  Magis- 
special  Oc-  trates  of  any  Burgh,  or  to  any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace 
miSr°S»nt    ^f  ^^7  Oouuty  respectively,  by  any  Person  holding  a  Cer- 
Pennfericm  tificate  for  keeping  an  Inn  and  Hotel  or  Public  House, 
Ho^       and  duly  licensed  to  sell  Exciseable  Liquors  to  be  consumed 
etc,  open     ou  the  Premises,  that  it  is  intended  that  any  public  or 
tiSSif  ^*^  special  Entertainment  shall  take  place  therein,  or  in  any 
Times.        Other  Place  or  Premises  situated  within  the  respective 
Jurisdictions  of  such  Chief  Magistrate  or  Magistrates  or 
Justices,  during  any  particular  Time,  such  Chief  Magis- 
trate or  Magistrates  or  Justices,  as  the  Case  may  be^  may, 
if  he  or  they  shall  think  fit,  and  on  being  satisfied  that  such 
Inn  and  Hotel,  or  Public  House,  Place,  or  Premises  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  Accommodation,  and  that  the  Entei^ 
tainment  is  for  a  public  or  special  Occasion  of  a  legitimate 
and  proper  Character,  and  not  originating  direcdy  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  Person  holding  such  Certificate,  grant  such 
Person  a  special  Permission  in  Writing  to  keep  such  Inn 
and  Hotel,  or  Public  House,  Place,  or  Premises  open,  and 
to  sell  therein,  on  such  public  or  special  Occasion,  and  for 
that  Purpose  only,  such  Exciseable  Liquors  as  he  may  be 
duly  licensed  to  sell  as  aforesaid  during  such  Time,  and 
beyond  the  Hour  prescribed  by  his  Certificate  for  closing 
Sunday  excepted,  and  under  such  Hegulatioos  as  such  Chief 
Magistrate  or  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall 
thii^  fit  to  appoint :  Fiorided  always,  that  such  Magistrate 
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or  Magistrates  or  Jnsticeff  are  entitled  to  grant  Oertificatesy 
and  that  such  Justices  are  also  Heritors  of  or  resident  in 
the  Parish  in  which  such  Inn  and  Hotel,  Public  House, 
Place,  or  Premises  shall  be  situated,  or,  where  there  shall 
be  no  Boch  Justices  Heritors  of  or  resident  in  such  Parish, 
Heritors  of  or  resident  in  some  next  adjacent  Parish ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  any  CSounty 
or  District,  or  for  the  Magistrates  of  any  Burgh,  at  any 
April  Half-yearly  Meeting  for  the  granting  and  Benewtd 
of  Certificates,  to^make  such  general  Regulations  touching 
soch  Permissions'as  the^y  shall  think  fit,  and  such  speciu 
Permissions  shall  be  subject  to  such  general  Kegulations : 
And  provided  further,  that  the  Person  obtaining  such  spe- 
cial Permission  shall  lodge  the  same  with  the  Superintend- 
&xt  or  other  Chief  Officer  of  Police  of  the  District  at  least 
Twenty-four  Hours  before  the  Commencement  of  such 
public  or  special  Entertainment,  and  such  Superintendent 
or  Chief  Officer  of  Police  shall  furnish  such  Person  with  a 
ctttified  Copy  thereof,  which  shall  be  shown  to  any  Officer 
of  Police  or  Constable  requiring  to  see  the  same :  And 
provided  also,  that  the  Party  holding  such  special  Permis- 
aon  shall  also  have  obtainea  an  occasional  Excise  Licence 
in  that  Behalf. 

VII.  *  Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Sessicm  of  ??^*t- 
Parliament,  intituled  ^n  Act  for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  coices^o/' 
certain  Duties  of  Excise  and  Stamps^  it  is  enacted,  ^^  that  |^\?^|^' 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Person  to  take  out  a  Licence  for  to\e  sub-' 
the  Sale  in  any  House  or  Shop  of  Table  Beer  at  a  Price  i^^  to  the 
not  exceeding  One  Penny  Halj^enny  the  Quart,  and  not  dmOTLsaa' 
to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  Premises  where  sold,  and  Penons 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  such  oei^^tes. 
Licence  that  the  said  House  or  Shop  shall  be  rated  to  the 
Bdief  of  the  Poor  to  any  Amount,  or  that  the  Person 
applying  for  such  Licence  shall  produce  any  Certificate  or 
enter  into  any  Bond  required  by  any  Act  relating  to  the 
Side  of  Beer  by  Retail '.    And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
Provision  should  by  this  Act  be  made  for  the  proper  and 
Qcderly  Begulation  of  the  Houses,  Shops,  ana  Premises 
kept  by  snoi  Persons :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  eveiy 
such  Licence  shall  be  held  by  the  Person  who  shall  have 
obtained  the  same  on  the  Terms,  Provisions,  and  Conditions 
IbUowing ;  vt?.,  that  he  shall  not  knowingly  permit  any 
Bre»sch   of  the  Peace  or  riotous  or  disorderly  Conduct 
within  his  Premises,  or  supply  Liquors  to  Persons  in  a 
State  of  Intoxication,  and  snail  not  sell  or  give  any  such 
Table  Beer  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  said  Premises ; 
and  shall  not  sell  or  give  out  therefrom  any  such  Table 
Beer  before  Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning  oe  after 
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Eleven  of  the  Clock  at  Night  of  any  Day ;  and  shall  not 
open  his  Premises  for  the  Sale  of  any  Table  Beer,  or  any 
Goods  or  Commodities  whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the 
same  on  Sunday;  and  lastly,  shall  maintain  good  Order 
and  Rule  within  his  Premises ;  and  in  case  any  Person 
holding  any  such  Licence  shall  offend  against  any  of  the 
said  'i^rms,  Provisions,  and  Conditions,  every  Person  w 
offending  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  and  undergo 
the  several  Penalties  provided  by  the  Twenty-first  Section 
of  the  herein  first-recited  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Offences 
against  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Certificates ;  and  in 
audition  to  such  Penalties  the  Licence  granted  to  snch 
Person  may  be  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  to  become  nnll 
and  void ;  and  every  such  Offence  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
and  determined  in  the  same  Manner,  and  before  the  same 
Courts,  and  subject  to  the  same  Conditions,  as  Breaches  of 
Certificate  or  Offences  against  the  Terms  and  Conditions 
thereof  may  be  prosecuteo,  tried,  and  determined. 
Form  of  VEH.  If  any  Ferson  shall  be  desirous  of  keeping  an  Inn 

tioM^for      and  Hotel,  Public  House,  Shop,  or  Premises  ror  the  Sale 
Certiflcates.  therein  of  Spirits,  Wine,  Beer,  or  other  Exciseable  Liquors, 
whether  to  be  consumed  on  the  Premises  or  not,  he  shall, 
previous  to  the  granting  to  him  of  a  Certificate  for  tha^ 
Purpose,  or  the  Renewal  of  any  such  Certificate  already 

rted,  truly  fill  up  an  Application  for  such  Certificate  in 
Form  contained  in  the  First  Part  of  Schedule  (B.) 
to  this  Act  annexed,  and  shall  truly  answer  the  several 
Queries  therein  contained;  and  Printed  Forms  for  snch 
Application  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Applicant  by  the  Clerk 
of  tne  Peace  for  the  County  or  District,  or  the  Town  Clerk 
of  the  Burgh  in  which  such  Inn  and  Hotel,  Public  Honse, 
Shop,  or  Premises  shall  be  situate,  upon  Payment  to  him 
of  a  Fee  of  Sixpence  for  each  Copy  thereof,  and  every  such 
Application  shall  be  filled  up  in  a  fair  and  legible  Hand, 
ana  shall  be  signed  by  the  Applicant  or  his  Agent  there- 
unto authorized,  and  shall  be  lodged  by  the  Ap^icant  with 
such  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  Town  Clerk,  as  tne  Case  may 
be,  Fourteen  Days  at  least  before  the  General  Meeting  o\ 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrates  for  granting  and 
renewing  Certificates :  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  any  County  or 
District,  or  the  Magistrates  of  any  Burgh,  to  entertain  any 
Application  for  any  Certificate  for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable 
LiQuors  with  respect  to  any  House  or  Premises  not  licensed, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  Certificate  at  the  Time  of  making 
such  Application,  until  a  Report  shall  have  been  made  and 
subscribed  by  a  Justice  of  tne  Peace  for  such  County  or 
District,  or  a  Magistrate  of  such  Burgh  respectively,  such 
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Justice  or  Magistrate  being  entitled  to  grant  Certificates^ 
stating  that  toe  same  are  of  suitable  Constmction  and 
Accommodation  for  the  Purpose  applied  for^  and  accom* 
panied  with  a  Certificate  as  to  the  Applicant's  Character 
and  Qualification,  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
such  County  or  District,  or  a  Magistrate  of  such  Burgh, 
and  which  said  Report  and  Certificate  respectively  shall  be 
m  the  Form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  Form,  contained 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Schedule  (B.)  to  this  Act  annexed : 
Provided  also,  that  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  to 
whom  any  appeal  shall  be  made  from  a  Deliverance,  grani* 
ing  or  reAismg  any  Application  for  a  Certificate,  may  by 
themselves,  or  any  Oue  or  more  of  their  Number,  inspect 
the  Premises  for  which  a  Certificate  is  applied,  and  review 
the  said  Beport. 

IX.  Where  any  Person  shall  be  desirous  of  obtaining  a  CeiiiiiGat» 
Benewal  of  any  subsisting  Certificate,  granted  to  him  in  ^-^^nd**" 
Terms  of  this  Act,  which  has  not  been  transferred  during  QnaiifioA- 
the  current  Half  Year,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  he  ^2S>^  ' 
produce  along  with  his  Application  any  Becommendation  withAppU- 
or  Certificate  of  Character  and  Qualification :  Provided  glne^'of 
always,  that  such  Exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  interfere  Certifioate. 
with  the  Powers  of  Justices  and  Magistrates  under  the  said 

lecited  Acts  or  this  Act  to  deal  with  such  Application. 

X.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  every  County  or  District  List  of  new 
and  the  Town  Clerk  of  every  Burgh  shaU,  at  least  Ten  3'f^ 
Days  before  the  Geneiral  Meeting  of  the  Justices  of  the  Certificates 
Peace,  or  the  Magistrates,  as  the  Case  may  be,  for  the  ^he<if  "^ 
^tmg  and  Benewal  of  Certificates  for  the  Sale  of  £x- 

eiieable  Liquors,  make  out  and  advertise,  at  least  twice  in 
One  or  more  Newspapers  printed  or  generally  circulated 
itt  the  District,  a  complete  List,  in  the  Form,  or  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  Form,  set  forth  in  Schedule  (C.)  to  this 
Act  annexed,  of  all  Applications  for  Certificates  within 
Aeir  respective  Bounds  for  Premises  not  at  the  Time  cer* 
tificated ;  and  of  all  Applioations  by  new  Tenants  or  Occu- 
pants of  Premises  at  tne  Time  certificated ;  and  also  of 
^  Applications  for  Benewal  of  Certificates  which  have 
teen  transferred  during  the  Currency  of  the  previous  Half 
7ear;  and  such  Clerks  of  the  Peace  shall  also,  within 
the  said  Time,  transmit  by  Post,  with  Postage  prepaid,  to 
Ae  R^istrar  or  Begistrars  of  every  Parish  within  their 

rrtive  Counties  or  Districts,  a  Copy  of  the  List  of 
Applications  in  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  Parish  of 
sach  Begistrar  or  Begistrars,  who  are  hereby  required  to 
pi^eserve  the  same,  ana  to  give  Access  thereto  to  any  Party 
spplyiDg  for  Lispectiou  thereof  upon  Payment  of  a  Fee  of 
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Power  to     One  Shilling  for  such  Inspection :  And  it  shall  be  lavfcl 

•to!,toeaiue  for  the  Jnsticefl  of  the  Peace  of  any  County  or  District,  or 

descriptive   the  Magistrates  of  anjr  Burgh^  at  any  April  Half-yearlv 

pi^ed^    Meeting  for  the  granting  and  Benewai  of  Certificates,  if 

Persons  to    they  shall  think  fit,  to  cause  a  descriptive  List  of  Persons 

SSSi^  to  whom  Certificates  shall  have  been  granted  for  the  Year 

baye  been    next  ensuing,  with  the  Premises  to  which  such  Certificates 

8'*"*®^       uppljy  within  their  reg)ective  Jurisdictions,  to  be  made  np 

and  printed,  in  such  Form  as  liiey  shall  direct,  for  the  U» 

of  themselves  and  others  concerned  in  the  Execution  of  iIm 

said  recited  Acts  and  this  Act,  the  Expense  whereof  sluil 

be  paid  out  of  the  respective  Funds  in  this  Act  specifit:^ 

into  which  Penalties  and  Expenses  shall  be  paid. 

Certain  XI.  Any  Person  or  the  Agent  of  any  irerson  ownioi 

obj^uo*^  or  occupying  Property  in  the  [Neighbourhood  of  the  Hous 

the  grant-    or  Premises,  in  respect  of  which  any  Certificate  or  Renews 

^^^    of  any  Certificate  shall  be  applied  for,  may  object  totii 

Certifl-        granting  or  Kenewdl  of  such  Certificate  by  lodging  at  an; 

*****  Time,  not  less  than  Five  Days  before  the  u^eneral  Meetii^ 

of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrates  of  the  Coofit] 

District,  or  Burgh,  for  the  granting  and  Renewal  of  C^n 

ficates,  where  such  House  or  Premises  shall  be  sitnatei 

with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  Town  Clerk,  as  the  Cai 

may  be,  a  Notice  in  Writing  to  that  Effect,  signed  by  sik 

Person  or  his  Agent,  specifying  the  Grounds  of  such  Oi 

jection,  which  Objection  shall  be  heard  at  the  then  ensuin 

General  Meeting ;  and  if  such  Objection  shall  be  considere 

of  sufficient  Importance  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peaces 

Magistrates  in  such  General  Meeting,  and  shall  be  prorc 

to  their  Satisfaction,  the  said  Certificate  shall  not  be  gnuitt 

or  renewed :  Provided  always,  that  no  such  Objection  ^ 

be  entertained  unless  it  shall  be  proved  or  admitted  tii 

the  Person  so  objecting  or  his  Agent  did,  at  least  Fr 

Days  before  such  General  Meeting,  deliver  or  cause 

be  delivered  to  the  Person  applying  for  such  Certificate 

Copy  of  the  aforesaid  Notice,  or  did  fi^rward  to  him  i 

Post,  with  Postage  prepaid,  or  did  leave  for  him  a  C<^ 

thereof,  addressed  to  him  at  his  Place  of  Abode  mendoix 

in  his  Application,  or  in  the  Case  of  an  Applicaticm  for  t\ 

Benewai  of  any  Certificate  at  the  licensed  Premises  i 

which  the  Application  is  made ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  t 

the  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrates  respectively. 

the  event  of  their  considering  the  Allegations  and  Obje 

tions  against  a  Benewai  of  a  Certificate  contained  in  a£ 

such  Notice  frivolous  or  vexatious,  or  unauthorized,  to  h 

the  Person  or  Agent,  as  the  Case  may  be,  making  the  saa 

liable  in  such  Expenses  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  ti) 

Amount  of  the  Expenses  so  found  due  shall  be  recovenU 
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in  the  Sherifis  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  Small  Debt  Court 
having  Jurisdiction  in  the  District ;  and  a  certified  Copy 
of  the  aforesaid  finding  shall  be  sufficient  Evidence  and 
Aathority  for  decerning  for  the  Amount  thereof  with  Ex- 
penses. 

XIL  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  J^f"** 
anj  Connt  J  or  District,  or  for  the  Magistrates  of  any  Bun^h,  stn^  at 
at  any  General  Meeting  for  the  granting  and  Renewalof  ^^^ 
Certificates  held  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  nJ^hMj* 
hear  and  determine  as  at  present,  and  without  the  Notice  ObjectioM 
required  by  Section  Eleven,  any  Objections  to  be  made  ceSfl-**^ 
verbally  or  in  Writing  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  <»*«• 
Magistrate,  or  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  Chief  Constable, 
or  Soperintendent  of  Police,  against  the  granting  or  renew- 
m!»  of  any  Certificate. 

Xni.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Chief  Constable,  Super-  ^°^*'^ 
iDtendent,  Lieutenant,  or  Inspector  of  Police  at  any  Time  etol^toenS 
to  enter  and  inspect  any  Eating  House,  Toll  Hoase,  Tern-  Eating 
perance  Hotel,  Shop,  or  other  Place,  or  any  Boat  or  Vessel,  ^^thoy 
where  Food  or  Drink  of  any  Kind  is  sold  to  be  consumed  believe  Ex- 
on  the  Premises,  or  in  which  he  shall  have  Season  to  be-  L^reai» 
Here  that  Exciseable  Liquors  of  any  Kind  are  being  un-  trafficked 
lawfully  trafficked  in  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  fer  any  ^* 
Constable  of  Police  having  an  Authority  in  Writing  from 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  or  from  any  Chief 
Constable,   Superintendent,   Lieutenant,  or  Inspector  of 
Police  in  any  County,  District,  or  Burgh,  and  which  they 
are  severally  hereby  authorized  to  grant,  to  enter  and  in- 
spect any  such  Eating  Houses,  Toll  Houses,  Temperance 
Hotels,  Shops,  or  Places,  or  any  such  Boats  or  Vessels, 
within  such  County,  District,  or  Burgh  respectively,  at  any 
Time  or  Times  within  Eight  Days  from  the  Date  of  such 
Writing,  as  may  be  specially  mentioned  in  such  Writing; 
and  any  Person  who  shall  refuse  to  admit  or  shall  not  P<Mi»lty  for 
admit  such  OflScer  of  Police  or  Constable  into  any  such  offlSre*<3^ 
Eating  House,  Temperance  Hotel,  Shop,  or  other  Place,  PoUce,  etc 
Boat  or  Vessel,  or  shall  offer  Obstruction  to  his  Admission 
thereto,  shaJl  thereby  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  may  be 
apprehended  on  a  Warrant  to  that  Effect  granted  by  the 
Sheriff  or  by  any  One  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate, 
»nd  on  being  convicted  thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  and  failing  immediate 
Payment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period  not  exceeding 
Sxty  Days:  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Officer  of 
Police  or  Constable  of  any  County,  District,  or  Burgh, 
^thout  any  written  Authority,  at  any  Time  to  enter  and 
^>ect  any  licensed  Inn  and  Hotel  or  Public  House  therein 
^toated,  and  also,  where  he  shall  have  Reason  to  believe 
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that  a  Breach  of  Certificate  is  being  committed,  at  any 
Time  without  written  Authority  to  enter  and  inspect  the 
Premises  of  any  Grocer  or  Provision  Dealer  trading  in 
Exciseable  Liquors ;  and  any  Person  who  shall  refuse  to 
admit  or  shall  not  admit  such  Officer  of  Police  or  Constable 
into  such  licensed  Inn  and  Hotel,  Public  House,  or  Pre- 
mises, or  shall  offer  Obstruction  to  his  Admission  thereto, 
shall  thereby  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  on  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
Ten  Pounds,  and  failing  immediate  Payment  of  sucn 
Penalty  shdl  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period  not  exceeding 
Sixty  Days. 

XIV.  The  Chief  Officer  of  Police  of  every  County, 
District,  Place,  and  Burgh  in  Scotland  shall,  on  the  firbt 
lawful  Day  of  every  Week,  transmit  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  appointed  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  such  County  or  District,  or  Procurator 
Fiscal  appointed  by  the  Magistrates  of  such  Burgh,  le- 
spectiveljr,  a  written  Report  containing  the  Names  of  all 
Persons  licensed  to  sell  Exciseable  Liquors  by  Retail,  from 
whppe  Premises  Persons  in  a  State  of  Intoxication  have 
been  frequently  seen  to  issue,  and  of  the  Manner  in  which 
any  special  Permission  granted  in  virtue  of  this  Act  has 
been  exercised,  and  such  Reports  shall  be  brought  by  such 
Procurator  Fiscal  under  the  Consideration  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Magistrates  of  every  such  County  and 
Burgh  respectively  when  assembled  to  grant  and  renew 
Certificates  :  Provided  always,  that  within  Two  Days  after 
such  Report  shall  have  been  lodged  with  such  Procurator 
Fiscal  Notice  in  Writing,  by  Post,  with  Postage  prepaid, 
shall  be  sent  by  him,  addressed  to  each  licensed  Person  at 
his  licensed  Premises,  of  his  having  been  so  reported  on; 
and  such  Chief  Officer  of  Police  shall  also,  without  undue 
Delay,  report  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  other  Party  bv 
this  Act  durected  to  prosecute  Ofienders  all  Offences  com- 
mitted against  the  recited  Acts  and  this  Act,  or  any  ut 
them,  cominjj  to  his  Knowledge,  and  shall  at  all  Times  nse 
the  Means  within  his  Control  for  the  Detection,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  Apprehension  of  all  Offenders. 

XV.  If  any  Person  licensed  to  sell,  by  Retail,  any  Ex- 
ciseable Liquors,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  Premises, 
shall  take  or  carry,  or  authorise  or  permit  or  suffer  to  be 
taken  or  carried,  any  such  Exciseable  Liquors  out  of  or 
from  the  House,  Shop,  or  Premises  of  such  licensed  Per- 
son, for  the  Purpose  of  being  sold  or  hawked  on  his  Ac- 
count, or  for  his  Benefit  or  Profit,  or  for  the  Purpose  ot 
being  drunk  or  consumed  for  bis  Benefit  or  Profit  m  anv 
other  House^  or  in  any  Tent,  Shed,  or  other  Premises,  ot 
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any  Kind  whatever,  belonging  to  such  Person,  or  hired,  ^^jJJ!|^-o^ 
used,  or  occupied  by  him,  or  in  which  he  may  be  interested,  the  Pre- 
such  Exciseable  Liquors  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  ^^^^^^^^ 
been  drank  or  consamed  upon  the  Premises  of  the  Person 
so  licensed,  and  such  Person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
Breach  of  his  Certificate,  and  shall  be  liable  in  the  Penal- 
ties and  Expenses  and  Forfeitures  for  such  Offence,  as  by 
the  recited  Acts  and  this  Act  provided. 

XVI.  Every  Person  hawking  Spirits  or  other  Excise-  ^®'^?^^ 
able  Liquors  shall  thereby  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  ExciseAbi© 
may  be  taken  into  Custody  by  any  Constable  or  Officer  of  Liquore 
Police,  or,  in  the  Absence  of  any  Constable  or  Officer  of  ^*^e- 
Police,  by  any  Person  whomsoever,  and  may  be  detained  bended, and 
in  any  Police  Office  or  Station  House,  or  otner  convenient  ^q^q  be" 
Place,  and  not  later  than  in  the  course  of  the  first  lawful  fined  or  im- 
Day  after  he  shall  have  been  so  taken  into  Custody  shall  P^^^*^"*^*^ 
be  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  or 
if  not  so  taken  into  Custody,  t)r  if  he  shall  have  been 
liberated  on  Bail  or  Pledge,  may  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  and  on  being 
convicted  of  such  Offence  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  and  in  default  of  immediate 
Payment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period  not  exceeding 
Sixty  Days. 

XVIL  Every  Person  trafficking  in  any  Spirits  or  other   Penalty  on 
Exciseable  Liquors  in   any  Place  or  Premises  without  ^ffi^Jing 
having  obtained  a  Certificate  in  that  Behalf  in  Terms  of  in  Excise- 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  on  being  con-  jJquo„ 
Ticted  thereof  shall  for  each  such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  without  a 
the  full  Penalties  provided  in  the  Thirtieth  Section  of  the  Certificate.; 
said  first-recited  Act,  together  with  the  Expenses  of  Pro- 
secution and  Conviction;  and  in  Default  of  immediate 
Payment  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  entire  Periods 
respectively  prescribed  by  the  said  Thirtieth  Section  of  the 
said  first-recited  Act :  Pro\nded  always,  that  the  Penalty 
and  Term  of  Imprisonment  thereby  provided  for  a  Third 
Offence  shall  likewise  be  imposed  in  the  Case  of  every 
subsequent  Offence. 

X  V  III.  In  the  Case  of  any  Person  complained  of  for  Sheriff, 
any  Offence  against  the  recited  Acts  or  this  Act,  excepting  OT^iStice^* 
for  Breach  of  Certificate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Sheri^  may  grant 
or  any  One  Justice  or  Magistrate  to  or  before  whom  such  ^^Jjj  *** 
Complaint  shall  have  been  presented,  unless  by  this  Act  and  War- 
otherwise  provided,  to  grant  Warrant  for  summoning  the  ^''^^j 
Person  complained  of,  upon  an  Inducise  of  not  less  than 
Forty-eight  Hours,  to  appear  to  answer  to  such  Complaint 
at  a  Time  and  Place  to  be  therein  specified ;  and  m  the 
Case  of  any  Person  complained  of  for  trafficking  in  Spirits 
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or  other  Exciseable  Liqaors  in  any  Place  or  Premises 
withont  having  obtained  a  Certificate  in  that  Behalf,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  Sheriff  or  any  One  Jnsttee  or 
Magistrate^  if  he  shall  see  fit,  instead  of  granting  Warrant 
to  summon  such  Offender,  to  grant  Warrant  to  apprehend 
such  Offender,  to  answer  to  the  Complaint,  and  to  be 
further  dealt  with  as  is  provided  by  said  recited  Acts  and 
this  Act. 

XIX.  In  order  to  warrant  the  Conviction  of  any  Per- 
son for  trafficking  in  any  Spirits  or  other  Exciseable 
Liquors  in  any  Place  or  Premises  without  a  Certificate  in 
that  Behalf,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  in  the  Absence  of  con- 
trary Evidence,  to  prove  that  some  Person  other  than  the 
Owner  or  Occupant  of  such  Place  or  Premises  shall  at  the 
Time  charged  have  been  found  in  such  Place  or  Premises 
drunk  or  drinking,  or  having  had  Drink  supplied  to  him 
therein,  and  that  such  Place  or  Premises  is  or  are  by  fie- 
pute  kept  as  a  Shebeen,  or  at  the  Time  charged  contained 
Drinking  Utensils  and  Fittings  usually  found  in  Houses 
licensed  for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors;  and  every 
Person  found  in  any  Shebeen  drunk  or  drinking  shall 
therebv  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  may  at  the  Time  be 
taken  mto  Custody  by  any  Officer  of  Police  or  Constable, 
and  detained  in  any  Police  Office  or  Station  House,  or 
other  convenient  Place,  and  not  later  than  in  the  course  of 
the  first  lawful  Day  after  he  shall  be  so  taken  into  Castodj 
shall  be  brought  l)efore  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magi- 
strate, or  if  not  so  taken  into  Custody,  or  if  he  shall  have 
been  liberated  on  Bail  or  Pledge,  may  be  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  and  on 
being  convicted  of  such  Offence  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten  Shillings,  and  in  default  of 
immediate  Payment  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period 
not  exceeding  Ten  Days. 

XX.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
any  County  or  District,  or  Magistrate  of  any  Bui^h,  upn 
being  satisfied  by  the  personal  Examination  on  Oath  of  a 
credible  Witness  that  there  is  reasonable  Ground  fer  be- 
lieving that  Exciseable  Liquors  are  trafficked  in  within 
any  House  or  other  Premises  within  such  County  or  Boi^h, 
as  the  Case  may  be,  not  licensed  for  the  Sale  thereof,  or 
by  any  Person  not  having  a  Licence  to  sell  Exciseable 
Liquors  in  or  at  such  House  or  Premises,  or  that  such 
Liquors  are  illegally  kept  for  Sale  or  for  the  Purpose  of 
being  trafficked  in  at  such  House  or  Premises,  to  grant 
Warrant  under  his  Hand  authorizing  any  Chief  Constable, 
Superintendent,  Lieutenant,  Inspector,  or  Sergeant  of 
Police,  with  any  Police  Officers  or  Constables  to  enter 
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8uch  House  or  Place  at  all  Times  and  to  search  for  Ex- 
ciseable  Liquors,  and  if  the  same  be  found  in  such  House 
or  Place  exceeding  One  Gallon  to  seize  such  Exciseable 
Liquors,  together  with  the  Vessel  or  Vessels  in  which  the 
same  are  contained ;  and  such  Warrant  shall  continue  in 
force  for  One  Month  from  the  Date  thereof,  and  shall  be 
a  sufficient  Authority  to  the  Chief  Constable,  Superin- 
tendent, Lieutenant,  Lispector,  or  Sergeant  of  Police  there- 
in named,  and  their  Assistants  respectively,  to  enter  into 
such  House  or  Place  and  seize  all  such  Liquors  as  afore- 
said, and  the  Vessels  containing  the  same,  and  to  cany 
awaj  and  retain  the  same  until  disposed  of  as  hereinafter 
provided :  And  the  Person  occupymg  or  using  the  Pre-  PenaltiM. 
mises  where  such  Liquors  shall  be  found  as  aforesaid  shall 
thereby  be  guilty  of  an  Offence,  and  on  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  First  Offence  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  nor  less  than  Two  Pounds,  and 
in  default  of  immediate  Payment  shall  be  imprisoned,  with 
or  without  Hard  Labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  Thirty 
Days  nor  less  than  Ten  Days,  and  for  the  Second  and 
every  subsequent  Offence  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten 
Pounds  nor  less  than  Five  Pounds,  and  in  default  of  im- 
mediate Payment  shall  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 
Hard  Labour,  for  any  Term  not  exceeding  Sixty  Days  nor 
less  than  Thirty  Days :  And  all  such  Exciseable  Liquors 
and  the  Vessels  containing  the  same  so  seized  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  forfeited  and  sold  without  further  Warrant,  and 
the  Proceeds  of  such  Sale  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bogue 
Money  Funds  of  the  County  or  Police  Funds  of  the 
Burgh,  and  where  there  are  no  Police  Funds,  into  the 
Corporation  Funds  of  the  Burgh,  as  the  Case  nuty  be,  in 
which  the  Premises  in  which  such  Liquors  shall  have  been 
found  are  situate. 

XXI.  Every  Person  who  shall  be  riotous,  quarrelsome,  Penalty  on 
or  disorderly  in  any  Shop,  House,  Premises,  or  Place  dwopderiy 
licensed  for  the  Sale  of  Spirits,  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  refSng 
or  other  Exciseable  Liquors  by  Retail,  whether  to  be  con-  }?*i^ 
samed  on  the  Premises  or  not,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  h?^  on 
to  quit  such  Shop,  House,  Premises,  or  Place  upon  being  Bequesu 
requested  so  to  do  by  the  Occupier  or  Manager  thereof,  or 
his  Agent  or  Servant,  or  by  any  Constable,  and  every  Per- 
son who  shall  refuse  to  quit  such  Shop,  Premises,  or  Place 
at  the  Time  of  closing  prescribed  by  this  Act,  on  being  re- 
quired to  do  so  as  aforesaid,  shall  thereby  be  guilty  <?  an 
Offence,  and  may  be  taken  into  Custody  by  any  Officer  of 
l^olice  or  Constable,  and  detained  in  any  Police  Office  or 
Station  House,  or  other  convenient  Place,  and  not  later 
il^au  ia  the  course  of  the  first  lawful  Day  afler  he  shall 
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have  been  so  taken  into  Custody  shall  be  brought  before  a 
Sheriff  or  any  One  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  or 
if  not  so  taken  into  Custody^  or  if  he  shall  have  been 
liberated  on  Bail  or  Pledge,  may  be  summoned  to  apjpear 
before  a  Sheriff  or  any  One  Justice  of  the  Peacfe  or  Magi- 
strate,  and  on  being  convicted  of  such  Offence  shall  forfet 
and  pay  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Forty  Shillings,  and  in 
default  of  immediate  Payment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
Period  not  exceeding  Twenty  Days;  and  all  Constables 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  assist  in  expelling 
such  riotous,  quarrelsome,  or  aisorderly  Person  refusing  to 
quit  the  Premises  at  the  Hour  of  closing  from  such  Shops, 
Houses,  Premises,  and  Places. 

XXII.  Every  Person  who  by  any  wilfully  fidse  Repre- 
sentation shall  induce  any  Inn  and  Hotel  Keeper,  or  the 
Servant  of  any  Inn  and  Hotel  Keeper,  to  sell  or  give  out  to 
him  Exciseable  Liauors  on  any  Sundat/j  or  to  sell  or  give 
out  to  him  Exciseable  Liquors  on  any  other  Day  during 
Hours  when  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors,  excepting  to 
Lodgers  or  Travellers,  is  prohibited  by  the  Certincate  of 
such  Inn  and  Hotel  Keeper,  shall  thereby  be  guilty  of  an 
Offence,  and  on  being  convicted  thereof  by  any  Sheriff  or 
any  One  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Ma^strate  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  and  in 
default  of  immediate  Pa3rment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
Period  not  exceeding  Thirty  Days. 

XXUI.  Every  Person  found  in  a  State  of  Intoxication, 
and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  not  under  the 
Care  or  Protection  of  some  suitable  Person,  in  any  Street, 
Thoroughfare,  or  Public  Place,  shall  be  thereby  guilty  of 
an  Offence,  and  may  be  taken  into  Custody  by  any  Officer 
of  Police  or  Constable,  and  detained  in  any  Police  Office 
or  Station  House,  or  other  convenient  Place,  and  not  later 
than  in  the  course  of  the  First  lawful  Day  after  he  shall 
have  been  so  taken  into  Custody  shall  be  brought  before  a 
Sheriff  or  any  One  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  or 
if  not  so  taken  into  Custody,  or  if  he  shall  nave  been 
liberated  on  Bail  or  Pledge,  may  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  such  a  Sheriff,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Magistrate, 
and  on  being  convicted  of  such  Offence  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  a  Penalty  of  Five  Shillings,  and  in  default  of  imme- 
diate Payment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period  not  ex- 
ceeding Twenty-four  Hours. 

XXIV.  Every  Person  licensed  to  sell  Spirits,  Wine, 
Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  or  other  Exciseable 
Liquors  by  Retail,  whether  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on 
the  Premises  or  not,  who  knowingly  harbours  or  entertains, 
or  suffers  to  remain  in  the  licensed  Premises  wherein  be 
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carries  on  his  Business,  any  Constable  daring  any  Part  of 
the  Time  appointed  for  his  being  on  Daty,  unless  for  the 
Purpose  of  quelling  any  Disturbances  or  restoring  Order, 
or  otherwise  in  the  Discharge  of  his  Duty,  shall  be  goilty 
of  an  Offence,  and  on  being  convicted  thereof  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  and  in 
de&ait  of  immediate  Pajment  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
Period  not  exceeding  Thirty  Days. 

XXV.  Every  Person  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  Procurator 
shall  commit  any  Breach  of  Certificate,  or  who  shall  in  any  ^^  ^' 
other  Manner  offend  against  either  of  the  recited  Acts  or  Fftrty  ap- 
this  Act,  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  all  Penalties,  together  JSHu^ 
with  the  Expenses  of  Prosecution  and  Conviction  to  be  eecute. 
ascertained  on  Conviction,  shall  be  recovered,  unless  by 
this  Act  otherwise  specially  directed  or  authorized^  before 
the  Sheriff  or  any  Iwo  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
the  County,  or  any  Magistrate  of  the  Burgh  having  Juris- 
diction in  the  County  or  Burgh,  as  the  Case  may  be,  in 
which  such  Offender  shall  reside  or  such  Offence  shall 
have  been  committed,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal^  or  of  such  other  Party  as  shall  be  specially  appointed 
to  proeecute  such  Class  of  Offences  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County  in  General  Quarter  Sessions  assem- 
bled,  or  the  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh,  as  the  Case  may 
be,  and  which  Appointment  they  are  hereby  specially  au- 
thorized to  make,  and  such  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  General 
Qaarter  Sessions,  or  Magistrates,  as  the  Case  may  be,  shall 
finom  Time  to  Time  fix  a  reasonable  Sum  in  name  of  Salary, 
or  a  reasonable  Bate  of  Bemuneration  by  Fees  for  Prose- 
cations,  and  all  other  Business  under  this  Act,  to  be  paid 
annually  to  such  Procurator  Fiscal  or  other  Party  appointed 
to  proBccute  as  aforesaid ;  and  which  Salary,  or  the  Amount 
of  the  Account  of  such  Fees,  as  the  same  shall  be  taxed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  or  District,  or  the 
Town  Clerk  of  the  Burgh,  as  the  Case  may  be,  together 
with    all  necessary  and  proper  Outlays  attending  such 
Prosecutions,  and  also  the  Execution  of  the  recited  Act9 
and    this  Act,  shall  form  a  proper  Charge  against,  and 
shall  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  Rogue  Money,  or  other 
Fond  of  the  County  out  of  which  the  Expenses  of  Criminal 
Prosecutions  are  in  use  to  be  paid,  and  in  Burghs  out  of 
the  Police  Funds,  or,  where  there  are  no  Police  Funds, 
out  of  the  Corporation  Funds  of  the  Burgh,  as  the  Case 
may  l>e ;  and  all  Penalties  and  Ei^penses  of  Prosecutions  AppUcar* 
and  Convictions  incurred  under  and  imposed  by  the  re-  p^lie, 
cited  Acts  and  this  Act  shall,  when  recovered,  if  adjudged  and  £z- 
by  any  Sheriff|  or  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  ^^'^^^ 
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Magistrate  of  any  Bnrgh  or  Place  other  than  a  Soyal  or 
Parliamentary  Burgh,  be  wholly  paid  into  the  Rogoe 
Money  Fund  of  the  County,  and,  if  adjudged  by  any 
Magistrate  or  Police  Judge  of  any  Boyal  or  Paniamentaiy 
Burgh,  be  wholly  paid  into  the  Police  Funds,  or,  where 
there  shall  be  no  Police  Funds,  into  the  Corporation  Funds 
of  the  Burgh  in  which  such  Penalties  shall  be  impo6ed 
'  respectively. 

Oifences  JtXVI.  Every  Offence  committed  against  the  redtrf 

bow  to  be  Acts  and  this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  may,  except  where  in- 
consistent with  the  Provisions  and  Conditions  of  this  Act, 
be  tried  and  determined  in  a  summary  Manner,  withcmt 
any  written  Pleadings,  or  Record,  or  Notes  of  Evidence, 
and  before  the  Courts,  and  subject  to  the  Provisions  mi 
Conditions  provided  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or  either  of 
them  ;  but  in  any  Prosecution  under  the  recited  Acts  anJ 
this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  the  Complaint  and  Procedare 
following  thereupon  shall  be  in  the  Form,  or  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  the  Form,  provided  by  Schedule  (D.)  to  ttb 
Act  annexed ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheri^  Justice 
or  Justices,  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  before  whom  sock 
Prosecution  is  brought,  to  proceed  in  Absence  of  the 
Accused,  upon  Proof  by  the  Oath  of  an  Officer  or  Con- 
stable that  the  Accused  has  been  duly  summoned,  or  to 
issue  his  or  their  Warrant  for  apprehending  and  bringing 
the  Accused  before  him  or  them,  as  the  Case  may  be. 
Power  to  XXVII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 

Malriatetes  '^^  Magistrate,  in  any  Application  for  the  granting  or  le- 
to^mmon   newing  of  a  Certificate  under  the  Provisions  of  the  recited 
WitneBsea.    Acts  or  this  Act,  or  in  dealing  with  any  Objection  to  sucb 
Applications,  or  id  any  other  Matter  arising  under  tbe 
Provisions  of  the  said  recited  Acts  and  this  Act,  or  any  o' 
them,  to  grant  Warrant  to  summon  Witnesses  and  Haven 
on  behalf  of  any  Party  interested ;  and  it  shall  be  lawfnl 
for  the  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Magistrate  or 
Magistrates,  before  whom  respectively  any  such  Applica- 
tion, Objection,  or  Matter  shall  be  depending,  to  examine 
all  such  Witnesses  and  Havers  on  Oath  or  solemn  Aifinna- 
tion,  and  to  do  and  perform  all  Things  necessary  for  tbe 
due  and  proper  Hearing  and  Determination  of  the  Cause 
Puniah-       or  Matter:    And  any  Person  summoned  as  a  Witness  or 
WtoMMB    ^  ^  Haver  to  appear  before  any  Sheriff,  Justice  or  Justices 
refosing  to    of  the  Peace,  or  Magistrate,  touching  any  Matter  arisio^ 
pre^Mt-   ^^^  ^^  *^®  recited  Acts  or  this  Act,  either  on  the  Part  d 
P  ^vanca     ^j^^  Complainer  or  of  the  Person  complained  against,  or  of 
any  Person  interested  in  such  Matter,  who  shall  nedect 
or  refuse  to  appear  at  the  Time  and  Place  for  that  rnr- 
pose  appointed^  and  who  shall  not  make  such  leasoDahk 
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Excuse  for  such  Neglect  or  Refasal  as  shall  be  admitted 
and  allowed  by  such  SheriflF,  ilastice  or  Justices,  or  Magis- 
trate, may,  when  it  shall  be  proved  on  Oath  that  he  has 
been  duly  summoned  at  least  Twenty-four  Hours  before 
the  Meeting  of  the  Diet  of  the  Court,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Prison  under  the  Warrant  of  the  said  Sherifif, 
Jastrce  or  Justices,  or  Magistrate,  till  he  finds  Security  to 
appear  and  give  Evidence ;  and  any  Person  who  shall  so 
neglect  or  refuse  to  appear,  or  who  appearing  shall  refuse 
to  be  examined  on  Oath  or  solemn  Affirmation,  shall 
thereby  be  goi^tj  of  an  Offence,  and  on  being  convicted 
thereox  shall  forfeit  and  pay  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five 
Pounds,  and  in  default  of  immediate  Payment  shall  oe  im- 
prisoned for  a  Period  not  exceeding  Thirty  Days ;  and  if 
any  Person  who,  under  Examination  on  Oath  or  solemn 
Affirmation  before  any  Sheriff,  Justice  or  Justices,  or 
Magistrate,  in  any  Matter  arising  under  the  Provisions  of 
the  said  recited  Acts  or  this  Act,  shall  prevaricate  or  wil- 
fully conceal  the  Truth,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  such  Sheriff, 
Justice  or  Justices,  or  Magistrate,  in  open  Court,  without 
any  ibnnal  Complaint  ancT  in  a  summary  Manner,  to  ad- 
ladge  the  Person  so  offending  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
Period  not  exceeding  Sixty  Days,  or  to  lorfeit  and  pay  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  and  in  default  of  im- 
mediate Payment  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  Period  not  ex- 
ceeding Thirty  Days,  and  the  Sentence  awarding  such 
Punishment  shall  set  forth  shortly  the  Nature  of  the 
Offinice. 

XX^Vin.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justice  or  Justices  Power  to 
of  the  Peace,  Sheriff,  or  Magistrate  before  whom  any  Per-  TnXand 
son  may  be  brought  for  Trial  for  any  Offence  against  the  detain 
recited  Acts  and  this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  to  adjourn  the  Offenders. 
hearing  of  the  Complaint  from  Time  to  Time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessarv,  and  also,  if  considered  fit,  to  order  the 
Detention  of  such  Person  in  Prison,  or  in  any  Police  Office 
or  Station  House,  till  the  next  Diet  of  Court,  unless  Bail 
is  found,  or  a  Pledge  given  to  an  Amount  not  exceeding  the 
maximnm  Penalty  concluded  for. 

XXIX.  Nothing  contained  in  the  recited  Acts  or  this  Offences 
Act  shall  prevent  anything  done  which  may  be  an  Offence  ^JJted^ 
under  this  Act,  but  which  might  have  been  prosecuted  and  Common 
punished  as  an  Offence  at  Common  Law,  or  under  any  ^*^- 
other  Act,  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  from  being  so  prose- 
cuted and  pnnished  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

XXX.  ITor  the  Purpose  of  trying  Offences  agmnst  the  Offences 
recited  Acts  and  this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  except  in  Cases  [rf^  Si  Po- 
of Breach  of  Certificate  and  of  imposing  Penalties  and  Uoe  Courts. 
declaring  Forfeitures  under  the  same,  the   Expressions 
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*  Magistrate  of  any  Burgh/  *  Magistrate,'  and  '  Maps- 
trates/  shall  inclnae  any  Judge  officiating  in  any  Court 
for  the  Trial  of  Police  Offences  under  the  Provisions  of 
any  Local  or  General  Police  Act ;  and  all  such  Offences 
committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  Judge  may 
be  tried  by  and  before  him  in  any  such  Court,  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  other  Party  acting  as 
Prosecutor  under  the  Twenty-fifth  Section  of  this  Act: 
And  every  Person  offending  against  the  Sixteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-third  Sections  of  this 
Act  may,  if  such  Procurator  Fiscal  or  Prosecutor  shall 
choose  so  to  do,  be  prosecuted  before  the  Court,  and  in  the 
Manner  provided  for  the  Trial  of  Police  Offences  by  any 
General  or  Local  Police  Act  in  force  in  the  County,  Dis- 
trict, or  Burgh  or  Place  where  the  Offender  shall  reside 
or  the  Offence  shall  have  been  committed,  instead  of  as 
herein  otherwise  provided* 

XXXI.  All  Warrants,  Orders,  Interlocutors,  Judg- 
ments, Sentences,  and  Decreets  of  Sheriffs,  Justices,  an<i 
Magistrates,  issued  or  pronounced  under  the  Authority  of 
the  recited  Acts  or  of  this  Act,  may  be  executed  and  en- 
forced in  any  County,  District,  Burgh,  or  Jurisdiction 
other  than  that  in  which  they  were  so  issued  or  pronounced, 
provided  the  Concurrence  of  the  Sheriff  or  any  One  Justice 
of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate  of  such  other  County,  District, 
Burgh,  or  Jurisdiction  respectively  be  endorsed  thereon, 
by  any  Constable  or  Officer  of  Court  of  the  original  or  of 
any  other  County,  District,  Bu^h,  or  Jurisdiction,  and 
which  Concurrence  all  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Magistrates  are  hereby  authorized  to  grant. 

XXXn.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  or  Sheriff  Clerk  of  any  County  or  District,  or  the 
Town  Clerk  of  any  Burgh,  to  demand  or  receive  any  greater 
or  additional  Fee  or  Remuneration  for  anything  done 
under  the  recited  Acts  or  this  Act  than  is  authorizea  by  the 
Schedule  (E.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  the  Town  Clerb 
of  those  Parliamentary  Burghs  the  Magistrates  of  which 
are  not  at  present  authorized  to  grant  Certificates  shall  pay 
to  the  present  Clerks  of  the  Peace  in  the  Counties  witnin 
which  such  Bu^hs  are  situated  One  Half  of  the  Fees  re- 
ceived by  such  Town  Clerks  in  respect  of  Applications  for 
Certificates  and  Disposal  of  the  same  under  this  Act  and 
the  Acts  herein  recited,  during  the  Time  such  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  shall  continue  to  hold  Office. 

XXXIII.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  Person  conceiv- 
ing himself  aggrieved  by  any  Warrant,  Sentence^  Order, 
Decree,  Judgment,  or  Decision  made  or  given  by  any 
Sheriff,  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  Magistrate,  ia 
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ray  Cause,  Prosecution,  or  Complaint  raised  under  the  ojdtCourtB, 

(Authority  of  the  recited  Acts  or  ot  this  Act,  for  Breach  of  * 

Certificate,  or  for  trafficking  in  Spirits  or  other  Exciseable 

[liquors  without  a  Certificate,  to  orin^  the  Case  by  Appeal 

)efore  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  where  there 

ire  no  Circuit  Courts  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 

it  Edinburghy  in  the  Manner,  and  by  and  under  the  Rules, 

Limitations,  Conditions,  and  Restrictions  which  shall  from 

rime  to  Time  be  prescribed  by  the  said  High  Court  of 

Fusticiary:   Provided  always,  that  such  Appeal  shall  be 

competent  only  when  founded  on  the  Ground  of  Corrup- 

ion  or  Malice  and  Oppression  on  the  Part  of  the  Sheriff, 

Tustice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  Magistrate,  as  the 

Dase  may  be,  or  on  such  Deviations  in  point  of  Form  from 

;he  statutory  Enactments  as  the  Court  shall  think  have 

prevented  substantial  Justice  fixHu  having  been  done :  Pro- 

rided  also,  that  such  Appeal  shall  be  heard  and  determined 

SI  open  Court,  and  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Court 

io  correct  such  Deviation  in  point  of  Form:   Provided 

hrther,  that  Notice  in  Writing  of  such  Appeal  shall  be 

^'ven  to  the  opposite  Party,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 

pronouncing    such  Warrant,   Sentence,   Order,   Decree, 

Jndgment,  or  Decision,  within  Eight  Days  of  the  Date 

thereof,  and  that  no  Appeal  shall  be  received  or  entertained 

Qnless  the  Party  appealing  shall,  along  with  his  Appeal, 

deposit  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  or  of  the  High 

Court  of  Justiciary,  as  the  Case  may  be,  a  Certificate 

under  the  Hand  of  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  Town  Clerk,  or  Clerk 

of  the  Peace,  or  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  as  the  Case  may 

^y  that  he  has  made  Consignation  in  the  Hands  of  such 

Clerk  of  the  whole  Sum  and  Expenses,  if  any,  decerned 

fcr  by  the  Warrant,  Sentence,  Order,  Decree,  Judgment, 

or  Decision  appealed  fix>m,  and  unless  he  shall  have  found 

sufficient  Security  for  the  whole  Expenses  which  may 

^  incurred   and    found  due  under  tne  Appeal :    Pro- 

^'ided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held 

to  exclude  or  interfere   with    the  Right   of  Appeal  to 

Qaarter  Sessions  which  at  present  exists,  provided  the 

Appellant  shall  forthwith  deposit  with  the  Clerk  of  the 

^eace  the  Amount  of  Penalty  and  Costs  awarded  against 

mi, 

XXXIV.  No  Warrant,  Sentence,  Order,  Decree,  Judg-  ^^^ 
ment  or  Decision  made  or  given  by  any  Quarter  Sessions,  Lmto^S^ 
Sheriff,  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  Magistrate,  in  ^bject  to 
}^J  Cause,  Prosecution,  or  Complaint,  or  in  any  other  ex^T** 
Matter  under  the  Authority  of  the  said  recited  Acts  or  of  F^^^^ 
^is  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  Reduction,  Advocation,  Sua-  ^*^^«*- 
pension,  or  Appn^d,  or  any  other  Form  of  Beview  or  Stay 
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of  ExecQtion,  on  any  Grronnd  or  for  any  Beason  whatever, 
other  than  by  this  Act  provided. 

XXXV.  Every  Action  or  Prosecution  against  any 
Sheriff,  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Magistrate,  or 
Judge  acting  under  any  General  or  Local  Police  Act,  or 
against  any  Sheriff  Clerk,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  Town 
Clerk,  or  any  Procurator  Fiscal,  Superintendent,  or  other 
Officer  of  Police,  or  Constable,  or  other  Person,  on  aooonnt 
of  anything  done  in  execution  of  the  recited  Acts  and  this 
Act,  or  any  of  them,  shall* be  commenced  within  Two 
Months  after  the  Cause  of  z\ction  or  Proaecudon  shall  have 
arisen,  and  not  afterwards. 

XXXVI.  Nothing  herdn  contained  shall  be  held  to 
repeal  or  affect  the  Provisions  of  the  recited  Acts  or  either 
of  them,  except  in  so  far  only  as  shall  be  necessary  to  give 
Effect  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  the  Provisions 
and  Enactments  contained  in  the  recited  Acts,  so  far  as 
not  repealed,  shall  extend,  and  be  construed,  deemed,  and 
taken  to  extend,  to  and  form  Part  of  this  Act,  in  the  same 
Manner  and  as  fully  and  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  if 
the  said  Provisions  and  Enactments  were  herein  repeated 
and  set  forth  at  Length. 

XXXVII.  In  this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Ex- 
pressions shall  have  the  several  meanings  hereby  assigned 
to  them,  unless  there  be  something  m  the  Subject  or 
Context  repugnant  to  such  Construction ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  Expression  ^Inn  and  Hotel'  shall  in  Towns  and 
the  Suburbs  thereof  refer  to  a  House  containing  at 
least  Four  Apartments  set  apart  exdusively  for  the 
Sleeping  Accommodation  of  Travellers ;  and  in  Rnral 
Districts  and  populous  Places  not  exceeding  One 
thousand  Inhabitants,  according  to  the  Census  last 
before  taken,  to  a  House  containing  at  least  Two  such 
Apartments : 

The  Word  *  Shebeen'  shall  mean  and  include  every 
House,  Shop,  Room,  Premises,  or  Place  in  which 
Spirits,  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  or 
other  Exciseable  Liquors  are  trafficked  in  by  Retail 
without  a  Certificate  and  Excise  Licence  in  that  Be- 
half: 

The  Expression  trafficking'  shall  mean  and  include 
bartering,  selling,  dealing  in,  trading  in,  exposing  or 
offering  for  Sale  by  Retail : 

The  Word  ^  hawking '  shall  mean  and  include  trafficking 
in  or  about  the  Streets,  Highways,  or  other  Places,  or 
in  or  ft*om  any  Boat  or  other  Vessel  upon  the  Water: 

The  Word  *  Certificate '  shall  mean  any  Certificate  in 
Termsof  this  Act: 
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The  Word  <  Sheriff'  shall  mean  and  include  Sheriff 
Substitute : 

The  Word  ^  Burgh'  shall  mean  and  include  any  Eoyal 
or  Parliamentary  Burgh,  and  the  Boundaries  of  such 
Parliamentary  Burghs  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this 
and  the  recited  Acts  be  the  same  as  those  within  which 
the  Magistrates  of  such  Burghs  have  Jurisdiction  in 
Matters  of  Police : 

The  Word  *  Constable  *  shall  mean  and  include  Officers 
of  Court,  Chief  Constable,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
and  every  Grade  of  Constable  or  Police  Officer,  or 
any  Person  belonging  to  any  Constabulaiy  Force  in 
any  Part  of  Scotland^  as  also  any  Sheriff  Officer  or 
Justice  of  Peace  Constable. 

XXXVIII.  This  Act  sliall  commence  and  take  effect  S,°n^ent 
from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  September  next  after  the  of  Act 
passing  thereof. 

XXXIX.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  «The  BhortTitie. 
Public  Houses  Acts  Amendment  {Seotlcmd)  Act,  1862.' 

Schedule  (A.) 

No.  1. 

Form  of  CEEXinoATB  fob  Inns  and  Hotels. 

At  a  General  Meeting  for  granting  and  renewing  Certificates 
for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors  held  by  Her  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  County  [or  of  the  Magistrates  of 
the  Burgh,  as  tlie  Case  may  be,!  of  holden  at 

within  the  said  County  [or  Burgh]  on  the  Day 

of  in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Her  Majest/s  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and 
hr  said  County  [or  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  Burgh]  assembled  at 
the  said  Meeting  did  authorize  and  empower  A.  L.y  now  dwelling 
at  y  to  keep  an  Inn  and  Hotel  at  in 

the  Parish  of  and  County  aforesaid  [or  Burgh  afore- 

^id]  for  the  Sale  in  the  said  House,  but  not  elsewhere,  of  Victuals 
and  of  Spirits,  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  or  other 
Kxciseable  Liquors,  [or  of  Victuals,  and  of  Porter,  AJe,  Beer,  Cyder, 
or  Perry,]  [or  of  Victuals,  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  or 
^erry,]  provided  the  said  A.  L.  shall  be  licensed  and  empowered  to 
sell  such  Liquors  under  the  Authority  and  Permission  of  any  Excise 
Licence  to  him  or  her  in  that  Behalf  granted,  on  the  Terms  and 
Conditions  following ;  tliat  is  to  say,  that  the  said  A.  L.  do  not 
fraudulently  adulterate  the  Bread  or  other  Victuals  or  Liquors 
^id  by  him,  or  sell  the  same  knowing  them  to  have  been  fraudu- 
lently adulterated ;  and  do  not  use  in  selling  the  same  any  Weight 
or  Measure  which  is  not  of  the  legal  Imperial  Standard ;  and  do  not 
sell  any  Groceries  or  other  uncooked  Provisions  in  the  said  House 
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or  Premises,  to  be  consamed  elsewhere ;  and  do  not  knowiDgly  per- 
mit any  Breach  of  the  Peace,  or  riotoas  or  disorderly  Conduct,  with- 
in the  said  Honse  or  Premises ;  and  do  not  knowingly  permit  or 
suffer  Men  or  Women  of  notoriously  bad  Fame,  or  Gtfls  or  Boys, 
to  assemble  and  meet  therein ;  and  do  not  supply  Exdseable  Liquors 
to  Girls  or  Boys  apparently  under  Fourteen  Years  of  Age,  or  to 
Persons  who  are  in  a  State  of  Intoxication ;  and  do  not  permit  or 
suffer  any  unlawful  Games  therein ;  and  do  not  keep  open  House,- 
or  permit  or  suffer  any  Drinking  on  any  Part  of  the  Premises  be- 
longing thereto,  or  sell  or  give  out  therefirom  any  Liquors,  before 
Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  or  after  Eleven  of  the  Clock  at 
Night,  of  any  Day,  with  the  Exception  of  Refreshment  to  Travel- 
lers or  to  Persons  requiring  to  lodge  in  the  said  House  or  Premises; 
and  do  not  open  his  House  for  the  Sale  of  any  Exciseable  Liquors, 
or  permit  or  suffer  any  Drinking  therein  or  on  the  Premises  belong- 
ing thereto,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same,  on  Sunday,  except  for  the 
Accommodation  of  Lodgers  and  Travellers ;  and  do  maintain  good 
Order  and  Bule  within  his  House  and  Premises ;  and,  lasdy,  do 
not  transgress  or  commit  any  Breach  of  the  Conditions  of  any  Per* 
mission  to  sell  on  a  public  or  special  Occasion  within  his  own  House 
or  elsewhere.    This  Certificate  to  continue  in  force,  upon  the  Terms 
and  Conditions  aforesaid,  from  the  Day  of 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  until  the 

Day  of  One  thousand  eight  hun- 

dred and  and  no  longer. 

The  above  Certificate  is  made  out  according  to  the  Deliverance 
in  the  Book  or  Register  appointed  to  b^  kept  in  Terms  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  C  jD.,  Clerk. 

No.  2. 

FoBM  OF  Certificatb  fob  Public  Houses. 

At  a  General  Meeting  for  granting  and  renewing  Certificates 

for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors  held  by  Her  Majesty's  Justices 

of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  County  [or  of  the  Magistrates  of 

the  Burgh,  as  the  Case  may  be,"]  of  holden  at 

within  the  said -County  [or  Burgh]  on  the  Day  of 

in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said  County 
[or  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  Burgh]  assembled  at  the  said  Meet- 
ing did  authorize  and  empower  [A.  X.],  now  dwelling  at 

to  keep  a  Public  House  at  in  the  Parish  of 

and  County  [or  Burgh]  aforesaid  for  the  Sale  in  the 
said  House,  but  not  elsewhere,  of  Victuals,  and  of  Spirits,  Wine^ 
Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  and  other  Exciseable  Liquors,  [w 
of  Victuals,  and  of  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  or  Perry,]  [or  of  Vic- 
tuals, Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  or  Perry,]  provided  that  the 
said  A.  L.  shall  be  licensed  and  empowered  to  sell  such  Liquors 
under  the  Authority  and  Permission  of  any  Excise  Licence  to  him 
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in  that  Behalf  granted,  on  the  Terms  and  Conditions  following ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  A.  L.  do  not  fraudulently  adulterate  the 
Bread  or  other  Victuals  or  Liquors  sold  by  him,  or  sell  the  same 
bowing  them  to  have  been  fraudulently  adulterated ;  and  do  not 
ase  in  selling  the  same  any  Weight  or  Measure  which  are  not  ot 
:he  legal  Imperial  Standard ;  and  do  not  sell  any  Groceries  or  other 
incooked  Provisions  in  the  said  House  or  Premises,  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere;  and  do  not  knowingly  permit  any  breach  of  the  Peace, 
)r  riotous  or  disorderly  Conduct,  within  the  said  House  or  Premises ; 
ind  do  not  permit  or  suffer  Men  or  Women  of  notoriously  bad  Fame, 
}r  Girls  or  JBoys,  to  assemble  and  meet  therein ;  and  do  not  sell  or 
supply  Exciseable  Liquor  to  Girls  or  Boys  apparently  under  Four- 
een  Years  of  Age,  or  to  Persons  who  are  in  a  State  of  Intoxication, 
md  do  not  receive  or  take  in,  as  the  Price  or  for  the  Supply  of  Ex- 
'iseable  Liquors,  any  Wearing  Apparel,  Goods,  or  Chattels ;  and 
Id  not  permit  or  suffer  any  unlawml  Games  therein ;  and  do  not 
ceep  open  House,  or  permit  or  suffer  any  Drinking  in  any  Part  of 
:he  Premises  belonging  thereto,,  or  sell  or  give  out  therefrom  any 
Liquors,  before  Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  or  afler  Eleven 
>f  the  Clock  at  Nighty  of  any  Day  ;  and  do  not  open  his  House  for 
'be  Sale  of  any  Liquors,  or  permit  or  suffer  any  Drinking  therein, 
»  on  the  Premises  thereto  belonging,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same, 
Drany  other  Goods  or  Commodities,  on  Sunday;  and,  lastly,  do  not 
transgress  or  commit  any-- preach  of  the  Conditions  of  any  Permis- 
sion to  sell  on  a  public  or  special  Occasion  within  his  own  House  or 
elsewhere ;  and  do  maintain  good  Order  and  Kule  within  his  House 
uid  Premises.  This  Certificate  to  continue  in  force,  upon  the  Terms 
»nd  Conditions  aforesaid,  from  the  Day  of 

Dne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  no  longer. 

The  above  Uertificate  is  made  out  according  to  the  Dehverance 

in  the  Book  or  Register  appointed  to  be  kept  in  Terms  of  the 

Act  of  Parliament. 

4  a  D.,  Clerk. 

No.  3. 

fORU  OF  CeBTIFICATE  FOB  DEALERS  IN  EXGISEA^LE   LlQUOBS, 

AKD  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  trading  in  Ex- 
ciseable Liquors. 

At  a  General  Meeting  for  granting  or  renewing  Certificates  for 
^ke  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors  held  by  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  County  [or  of  the  Magistrates  of  the 
l^prgb,  CM  t/ie  ease  rnay  6d,]  of  holden  at 

within  the  said  County  [or  Burgh]  on  the  day  of 

in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said 
County  \or  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  l^urgh]  assembled  at  the 
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Baid  Meeting  did  authorize  and  empower  A,  L.y  now  dwelling  at 
,  to  keep  Premises  at  in  the  Parish  and  County 

aforesaid  [or  Burgh  aforesaid]  for  the  Sale  therein,  but  not  elsewhere, 
of  Spirits,  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  Perry,  or  other  Excise- 
able  Liquors,  [or  of  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  or  Peny,]  [or  of 
Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  or  Perry,]  provided  the  said  A.L 
shall  be  licensed  and  empowered  to  sell  such  Liquors  under  the 
Authority  and  Permission  of  any  Excise  Licence  to  him  in  that 
Behalf  granted,  on  the  Terms  and  Conditions  following ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  said  ^.  X.  do  not  fraudulently  adulterate  the  Liquors 
sold  by  him,  or  sell  the  same  knowing  them  to  have  been  firauda- 
lently  adulterated ;  and  do  not  use  in  selling  the  same  any  Weight 
or  Measure  which  is  not  of  the  legal  Imperial  Standard;  and  do 
not  knowingly  permit  any  Breach  of  the  Peace,  or  riotous  or  dis- 
orderly Conduct,  within  the  said  Premises;   and  do  not  sell  or 
supply  Exciseable  Liquors  to  Persons  who  are  in  a  State  of  hi- 
toxication,  or  to  Girls  or  Boys  apparently  under  Fourteen  Years  of 
Age,  and  do  not  traffic  in  or  give  any  Spirits,  Wine,  or  other  Ex- 
ciseable Liquors  [or  Wine,  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  and  Perry,! 
[or  Porter,  Ale,  Beer,  Cyder,  and  Perry,]  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 
on  the  said  Premises,  and  do  not  receive  or  take  in,  as  the  Price  or 
for  the  Supply  of  Exciseable  Liquors,  any  Wearing  Apparel,  Goods, 
or  Chattels ;  and  do  not  traffic  m  or  give  out  therSrom  any  Liquors 
before  Eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  Mornings  or  after  Eleven  of  the 
Clock  at  Night,  of  any  Day ;  and  do  not  open  his  Premises  for 
Business,  or  ror  the  Sale  of  any  Liquors  or  any  Goods  or  Commodi- 
ties whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same,  on  Sunday;  and, 
lastly,  do  maintain   good  Order  and  Rule  within  his  Premises. 
This  Certificate  to  continue  in  force,  upon  the  Terms  and  Condi- 
tions aforesaid,  for  One  Year  from  the  Day  of 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

The  above  Certificate  is  made  out  according  to  the  Deliver- 
ance in  the  Book  or  Register  appointed  to  be  kept  in  Temu 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

C.  Z>.,  Clerk. 

Schedule  (B.) 

No.  1. 

Unto  the  Honourable  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peao 
for  [or  the  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh  of  J 

The  Application  of  [state  full  Namty  VesigncUiony  ani 
present  Place  of  Abode  of  Applicant^. 
Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  the  Applicant  is  desirous  to  obtain  a  Certificate  fv 
Licence  for  [an  Inn  and  Hotel,  or  Public  House,  or  a  Dealer  ii 
Groceries  and  Provisions,  as  the  Case  may  ie,]  at  [Place  or  Sireit 
and  Number']  in  the  Parish  [or  Burgh]  of  ,  and  Countj 
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of  ,  for  the  ensuing  Year  [or  Half  Year,  as  the  ease 

may  Je],  in  Terms  of  the  ^  Public  Houses  Acts  Amendment  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1862/   and  Acts  therein   recited,  and  refers  to  the 
Answers  which  are  truly  made  to  the  subjoined  Queries : 
^Me  whether  it  is  a  Renewal  of  a 
Certificate  at  present  in  Appli- 
cant's   Name,    or    in  that    of 
another  Parl^,  or  Renewal  of  a 
transferred  Certificate,  or  a  Cer- 
tificate for  a  new  House,  that 
Applicant  desires 
Whetner  Applicant  has  attained 

Twenty-one  Years  of  Age 
Whether  bred  to  the  Trade ;  or  if 
not,  to  what  other  Trade  or 
Business 
Whether  Applicant  carries  on  or 
intends  to  carry  on  or  follow 
any  other  Trade  or  Occupation 
Whether  Applicant  holds  a  Li- 
cence at   present;   and   if  so, 
state   where  the  Premises  are 
situated,  and  how  long  he  has 
held  the  same 
Whether  Applicant  has  any  In- 
terest in  any  other  Business  in 
Premises  at  present  licensed,  or 
for  which  a  Certificate  is  sought; 
and  if  so,  where  those  Premises 
are  severally  situated 
State  the  actual  Rent  of  Premises, 
and  the  Proprietor's  or  Factor^s 
Name  and  Designation 

<    Signature  of  Applicant 
Date 

No.  2. 
Bepobt  bt  Justice  or  Magistrate. 

I„  One  of  Her  Majest/s  Justices  of  the  Peace 

fcr  [or  One  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh 

of  as  the  Case  may  ^],  hereby  report  that 

I  personally  examined  the  Premises  described  in  the  roregoing 
Application^  and  that  the  same  are  of  suitable  Construction  and 
Accommodation  for  the  Purpose  applied  for,  reserving  to  the  Jus- 
tices \Qr  Magistrates,  as  the  Case  may  be^  to  determine  whether  it 
he  meet  and  coavenient  to  grant  the  Certificate  applied  for. 

J.  P.<  or  Magistrate. 
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Certificate  of  Characteb  and  Qualification. 

I,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 

for  [or  One  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh 

of  as  the  case  may  bejy  certify,  after  careful 

Inquiry,  that  ,  designed  in  the  foregoing  Appli- 

cation, b  [here  state  Result  of  Inquiry  touching  Applicant's  Character 
and  QualiJUation']* 

J.  P.  or  Magistrate. 

Schedule  (C.) 

List  of  Applications  for  Certificates  for  the  Sale  of  Excise- 
able  Liquors  for  the  County  [or  of  the  County] 

of  or  Burgh  of  ,  for  new  Premises, 

by  new  Tenants  or  Occupants,  and  for  Renewal  of  Transferred 

Certificates. 


Name,  Designation, 

and  Residence  of 

Applicant. 


Number  of  Street  of 

Burgh  (or  Place  and 

Pariah  of  County) 

of  Premiaea. 


Class  of  Certificate 
applied  for. 


Name  and 

Address  of  LaihI- 

lord  or  Factor 

of  PremiaeB. 


For  New  Premises. 


By  new  Tenants  or  Occupants^ 


For  Renewal  of  transferred 
Certificate. 


Schedule  (D.) 

No.  1. 

Complaint. 

Unto  the  Honourable  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  [or  Sheriff  of  the  County 

of  or  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh  of 

as  the  case  may  &e]. 
Humbly  complains  A,  B. 

Procurator  Fiscal  of  Court,  [or  other  Parhf  appointed  to 

prosecute^  as  the  Case  may  6«,J  for  the  Public  Interest : 

That  C  D.  [Designation']  [in  the  Case  of  a  Breach  of  CertificaU 

state  here  ^  who  nolds  a  Certificate  for  the  Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors 

at  [name  the  Placey]  has  been  guilty  of  an  Offence  against  the  Laws 
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for  the  Regulation  of  Public  Houses  in  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  [Iiere 
state  the  Fariiculare  of  the  Offence^  specifying  the  Place  and  Time 
thereof  and  in  tlie  Case  of  a  Breach  of  CertificatCy  or  trafficking 
without  a  Certificate^  addj  such  Offence  is  the  *  First/  *  Second/ 
'Third,'  or  *an  Offence  subsequent  to  the  Third'  Offence,  as  the 
case  may  be\. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honour  \or  Lordship,  as  the  case 
may  he^  to  grant  Warrant  to  summon  the  said 
to  appear  before  you  [or  to  apprehend  the  said 
and  bring  him  before  you]  to  answer  to  this  Complaint,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  in  Terms  of  the  Public  Houses  Acts  Amendment  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1862,  and  the  Acts  therein  recited,  \if  the  Certificate  be 
declared  to  he  forfeited,  add,  ^  and  further  adjudge  his  Certificate  to 
be  forfeited,  and  null  and  void.'] 

A.B. 

No.  2. 

Warrant  to  summon. 

[Place  and  Date^ 

The  Justice  [or  Sheriff  or  Magistrate]  grants  warrant  to  Officers 
of  Court  to  serve  a  Copy  of  this  Complaint  and  of  this  Deliverance 
Qpon  the  therein  named  and  designed  (7.  Z>.,  and  to  cite  him  to  ap- 
pear personally  to  answer  thereto  at  [Jiere  state  the  Pla4:e\  upon  the 
Day  of  at  of  the  Clock 

noon,  with  Certification,  and  also  to  cite  Witnesses  and 
Ilavers  for  both  Parties  for  the  same  Time  and  Place, 

J.  p.  or  Sheriff  or  Magistrate. 


No.  3. 
Warrant  to  apprehend. 

[Place  and  Date.] 

The  Justice  [or  Sheriff  or  Magistrate]  grants  Warrant  to  Officers 
of  Court  to  search  for  and  apprehend  C*  Z>.,  named  and  designed  in 
the  foregoing  Complaint,  and,  if  necessary  for  that  Purpose,  to  open 
dny  Shut  or  Lock-iast  Places,  and  to  bring  him  before  any  One  or 
inore,  as  may  be  competent,  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  [or  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 

0^  a  Magistrate  of  the  Burgh  of  ]  to  answer 

thereto  at  the  [name  the  Place  or  Court  Hotue'],  and  also  to  cite 
Witnesses  and  Havers  for  both  Parties  for  all  Diets  in  the  Case. 

J.  P.  or  Sheriff  or  Magistrate.    ' 
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No/4- 
Citation, 

To  C.  D.  [^Designation.'] 

Take  notice^  That  you  will  have  to  appear  personally  at  the  Place 
and  Time  specified  in  the  foregoing  Warrant  to  answer  to  the  Com- 
plaint to  which  this  Notice  is  attached,  with  Certification. 

This  I  do  this  Day  of 

Officer  of  Court 

No.  5. 
Minute  of  Coubt  Pbocebube. 

(When  Accused  appears.) 

At  the  Day  of  18    ,  in  the 

Presence  of  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 

the  County  of  [or  Sheriff  or  Magistrate],  appeared 

C.  D.  complained  against;  ana  the  Complaint  being  read  over  to 
him  he  answers  that  ne  is  Guilty  [or  Not  Guilty]. 
[If  Accused  pleads  Not  6rtit%.J 

The  Witness  [or  Witnesses]  after  named  was  examined  upon 
Oath  in  support  of  the  Complaint ;  viz., 

And  the  Witness  [or  Witnesses]  after  named  was  examined  upwi 
Oath  in  Exculpation ;  viz., 

(When  Accused  is  absent,) 

At  the  Day  or  18    ,  in 

Presence  of  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 

for  the  County  of  [or  Sheriff  or 

Ma^strate],  C.  Z>.  complained  against  having  failed  to  appear,  and 
after  Proof  by  the  Oath  of  Officer  of  Court  that  such 

Officer  had  duly  summoned  the  said  CD.: 

The  Witness  [or  Witnesses^  after  named  was  examined  upon 
Oath  in  support  of  the  Complaint ;  viz. 

No.  6. 
Conviction; 

The  Justices  [or  Justice  or  Sheriff  or  Magistcate]  ia  xoraect  of 
the  judicial  Confession  of  the  said  C.  D.  [or  of  the  Evidence  adduced] 
convict  the  said  C.  D.  of  the  Offence  charged  [being  a 
Offence],,  and  adjudge  him  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Complainer  the 
Sum  of  of  Penalty^  [if  Ilapenses  shaU  be  awarded] 

with  the  Sum  of  of  Expenses] ;  and  in  de&uU  ot* 

[immediate]  Payment  thereof  [or  if  Time  is  all&wedj  state  within 

Days  from  this  Date,]  adjudge  him  to  be  committed  to 
the  Prison  of  for  the  Period  of  firom  the 
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Date  of  his  Incarceration,  unless  said  Sam  {or  Sams]  shall  be 
sooner  paid,  and  ^nt  Warrant  to  Officers  of  Court  to  apprehend 
him,  and  convey  him  to  said  Prison,  aad  to  the  Keeper  tnereof  to 
receive  and  detain  him  accordingly. 

If  against  a  Party  holding  a  Certificate  (if  tke  CertificaU  he  de- 
dared  to  be  forfeited)  add^  ^  and  farther  adjudge  his  Certificate  to 
be  Yoid  and  nuu  from  this  Date. 

A.  B.y  J.  P., 

or 
Cr.  Jj.,  J.  P., 

M.  N.,  J.  P., 

or  SheriflF  or  Magistrate. 

Schedule  (E.) 

The  following  Fees,  and  no  others,  to  be  payable  to  Clerks  of  the 
Peace,  Sheriff  Clerks,  and  Town  Clerks  acting  tinder  this  Act 
or  the  Acts  therein  recited. 

£     8.     d. 

Each  printed  Copy  of  Form  of  Application  for  Certifi- 
caie  •••••. 

Lod^ng  Application    ..... 

Lodging  Objection  (under  Section  11) 

Inspection  of  Register  or  Applications,  for  each  Honr 
or  Part  of  an  Hour  .... 

Warrant  on  Complaint  .... 

Each  Witness  examined  in  Trials 

Conviction       ...... 

Deciding  Objections  (under  Section  11) 

Lodging  Appeal  and  finding  Caution 

Decidmg  Appeal  ..... 

Extracts  or  certified  Copies  of  any  Proceedings,  War- 
rants, or  Conviction,  per  Sheet,  written  or  printed, 

.  of  150  Words 0     10 


Cap.  XXXVn. 

An  Act  to  remote  Doubts  concerning^  and  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to,  the  private  Estates  of  Her  Majesty^  Her 
Heirs  and  Successors, — [17<A  July  1862.] 

*  Whereas  by  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Act  passed  in  the 

Fim  Year  of  the  Reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  AnnSy  i  Anne,  c. 

Chapter  Seven,  and  intituled  An  Act  for  Ae  better  Support  ^'■'  ^* 

of  her  Majest'tfs  Household^  and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity 

^fihe  Crowny  it  was  enacted,  that  eveiy  Grant,  Lease,  or 

other  Assurance  which  fix)m  and  after  the  Twenty-fifth 

I)ay  of  March  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  should 
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be  made  or  granted  by  her  said  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Suc- 
cessors, Kings  or  Queens  of  this  Realm,  under  the  Great  Seal 
otEncflandj  Exchequer  Seal,  Seals  of  the  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  or  any  of  them,  or  by  Copy  of  Court 
Roll,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  of  any  Manors,  Messuages, 
Lands,  Tenements,  Rents,  Tithes,  T^oods,  or  other  U&tq&- 
taments  (Advowsons  of  Churches  and  Vicarages  only  ex- 
cepted), within  the  Kingdom  of  Englandj  Dominiou  of 
Wales  J  or  Town  of  Berxovck-upon-Tweedj  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  Part  thereof,  then  belonging  or  thereafter  to  belong  to 
her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  to  any  other  Person 
or  Persons  in  trust  for  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Suc- 
cessors, in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  use,  or  expec- 
tancy, whetner  the  same  were  or  should  be  in  right  of  the 
Crown  of  Enaland  or  as  Part  of  the  Principality  of  Walet 
or  of  the  Duchy  or  County  Palatine  of  Laneastery  or  other- 
wise howsoever,  to  any  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Politic 
or  Corporate  whatsoever,  whereby  any  Estate  or  Intere^ 
w^hatsoever  in  Law  or  in  Equity  should  or  might  pass 
from  her  Majesty,  her   Heirs  or   Successors,  should  be 
utterly  void  and  of  none  Effect,  unless  such  Grant,  Lease, 
or  Assurance  should  be  made  for  some  Term  or  Estate 
not  exceeding  Thirty-one  Years  or  Three  Lives,  or  for 
some  Term  of  Years  determinable  on  One,  Two,  or  Three 
Lives,  and  unless  such  Grant,  Lease,  or  Assurance  respec- 
tively should  be  made  to  commence  from  the  Date  of 
making  thereof,  and  if  such  Grant,  Lease,  or  Assurance 
should  be  made  to  take  effect  in  reversion  or  expectancv* 
that  then  the  same,  together  with  the  Estate  or  Estates  in 
possession  of  and  in  the  Premises  therein  contained,  shouU 
not  exceed  Three  Lives  or  the  Term  of  Thirty-one  Year^ 
1  Anne,  c    in  the  whole ;  and  it  was  by  Section  Seven  of  the  same 
7.  s.  7.         ^^|.  enacted,  that  all  Gifb,  Grants,  Alienations,  Leases, 
and  Assurances  whatsoever  to  be  had  or  made  of  any  the 
said  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  Rents,  Tithes, 
or  other  Hereditaments,  or  of  any  of  the  Revenues  therein 
mentioned,  or  Branches,  or  any  Part  thereof,  contrary  to 
the  Provisions  of  the  now  reciting  Act,  or  any  of  them, 
should  be  null  and  void  without  any  Inquisition,  Scire 
&cias,  or  other  Proceeding  to  determine  or  make  void  the 
same :  And  whereas  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  Cbap- 
1 G.  8,  c  1.  ter  One,  and  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Support  of  hL< 
Majestj/s  Household^  and  the  Honour  and  JDignity  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Revenuo 
arising  to  his  Majesty  by  Rents  of  Lands  or  for  Fines  of 
Leases  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them  (except  the  Revenue 
of  the  Duchy  of  Comwall)^  should,  from  and  immediatelv 
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after  the  Demise  of  his  then  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second,  be  during  his  Majesty's  Life  carried  to  and 
made  Part  of  the  General  Aggregate  Fund  established 
by  the  Act  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Keign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  First,  and  be  during  the  said 
Term  issued  and  applied,  in  the  manner  therein-after  men-> 
tioned,  to  the  Uses  to  which  the  said  Fund  was  or  should 
be  made  applicable :  And  whereas  by  the  Act  passed  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Year  of  the  Keign  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  Chapter  Seventy-five,  and  intituled  An  84  G.  s, 
Act  for  tlie  better  Management  of  the  Land  Reventie  of  Uie  ^  ^^' 
Crown  J  and  for  the  Sale  of  Fee^farm  and  other  unimprove- 
able  RentSy  further  Provisions  were  made  touching  Grants, 
Leases,  and  other  Assurances  which  should  be  made  or 
granted  by  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  or  Seal  of  the  Exchequer,  or  either  of 
them,  of  any  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  or 
Hereditaments,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Do- 
minion of  Walesj  or  any  of  them,  or  any  Part  thereof 
then  belonging  or  thereafter  to  belong  to  his  Majesty,  his 
Heirs  or  Successors,  and  being  within  the  ordering  and 
Survey  of  the  Exchequer  in  England :  And  whereas  by 
the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  held  in  fhe 
Thirty-nmth  and  Fortieth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  Third,  Chapter  Eighty-eight,  in- 
tituled An  Act  concerning  the  Disposition  of  certain  Real  89  &40  G. 
ond  Personal  Property  of  his  Majesty j  his  Heirs  and  Sue--  ®» ^'  ^' 
eessorsy  and  also  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  her 
Majesty  and  of  the  Queen  Consort  for  the  Time  being^  it 
was  enacted,  that  none  of  the  Provisions  or  Restrictions 
contained  in  the  said  Acts  of  the  First  Year  of  her  said 
Majesty  Queen  Anne  and  the  First  and  Thirty-fourth  Years 
of  the  Reign  of  his  then  Majesty,  should  extend  to  any 
Manors,  Messu^es,  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments, 
of  whatsoever  Tenure  the  same  might  be,  which  had  at 
any  Time  theretofore  been  purchased  by  his  Majesty,  or 
should  at  any  Time  thereafter  be  purchased  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  Heirs  or  Successors,  out  of  any  Monies  issued 
and  applied  for  the  Use  of  his  or  their  Privy  Purse,  or 
^'ith  any  other  Monies  not  appropriated  to  any  Public 
Service,  or  to  any  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements, 
or  other  Hereditaments,  of  whatsoever  Tenure  the  same 
might  be,  which  had  come  to  his  Majesty,  or  should  or 
niight  come  to  him  or  his  Heirs  or  Successors,  by  the  Gift^ 
or  Devise  of,  or  by  Descent  or  otherwise  from  any  of 
his,  her,  or  their  Ancestors,  or  any  other  Person  or  rer- 
sons  not  being  Kings  or  Queens  of  this  Realm :  and  it 
was  thereby  declared,  that  the  Intent  of  that  Enactment 
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was  that  the  same  shonld  oprate  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses as  from  the  Birth  of  nis  then  Majes^ ;  and  by  tlie 
same  Act  certain  Powers  of  Disposition  were  given  to  his 
Majesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors,  over  snch  Alanors,  Mes- 
suages, Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  as  are  therein 
mentioned  as  aforesaid,  and  other  Provisions  were  thereby 
enacted  concerning  the  same :  And  whereas  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Beign  of  his  Majesty 
4a.4,c  Xing  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Eighteen,  intituled  ^n 
Act  concerning  the  Disposition  of  certain  Property  of  his 
Majesty^  his  Heirs  and  Successors^  it  was  enacted  that  all 
the  Powers  given  to  and  vested  in  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs 
and  Successors,  by  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
Fortieth  Oeorge  the  Third,  Chapter  Eighty-eight,  over  the 
Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments 
purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  him  or  them,  or  coming 
to  him  or  them  in  manner  in  the  same  Act  mentioned 
and  all  other  the  Provisions  of  the  same  Act  touching 
and  concerning  the  same,  should  be  and  the  same  Powers 
and  Provisions  were  by  the  now  reciting  Act  extended 
to,  and  should  be  deemed,  construed,  and  taken  to  extend 
and  apply  to  all  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenement^ 
and  Hereditaments,  whether  of  Freehold  or  Cop^^holdor 
Customary  or  Leasehold  Tenure,  whereof  his  Majesty,  or 
any  Person  or  Persons  in  trust  for  him,  at  the  Time  of 
his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  this  Itealm,  or  whereof 
his  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  any  Person  or  Persons  in  trust 
for  them,  at  the  Time  of  their  respective  Accessions  to 
the  Crown  of  this  Realm,  was,  were,  or  should  be  seised 
and  possessed,  and  which  before  such  Accession  he  or 
they  respectively  might  have  legally  granted,  sold,  given, 
or  delivered :  And  whereas  by  the  Fourth  Section  of  the 
Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  held  in  the  First 
and  Second  Years  of  the  Reign  of  her.  present  Majesty 
1  A2 Vict  Queen  Victoria,  Chapter  Ninety-five,  intituled  An  Act  to\ 
c  95, 8. 4.  provide  for  the  Payment  of  certain  Pensions,  after  recitin/r 
the  Seventh  Section  of  the  said  Act,  of  the  First  Year  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  Chapter  Seven,?and  that  it  was 
expedient  to  extend  the  said  Pro^dsion  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  said  Provision  should  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to  all  Parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  And  whereas  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Prori- 
sions  and  Restrictions  contained  in  the  said  Act  of  the  First 
Year  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  may  not  be  held  to  have 
been  by  the  said  Act  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  of  her 
present  Majesty  Queen  Vtctoria,  Chapter  Ninety-five,  ex- 
tended to  the  private  Estates  of  her  ftiajesty,  her  Heirs  or 
Successors :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  such  Poubts 
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should  be  removed,  and  that  such  Provisions  shonid  be  made 
concerning  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majestv,  her  Heirs  or 
Saccessors,  as  are  herein-after  contained : '  Se  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Qaeen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  That  in  tne  Construction  of  this  Act  the  Expression  ijiterroeta- 
^prirate  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,*  totm.  ^ 
shall  mean  (unless  controlled  or  confined  to  a  more  limited 
Sense  by  express  Words  or  the  Context)  any  Manors, 
Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  Leases,  and  Hereditaments, 
and  other  Keal  or  Heritable  Property  and  Estate,  of  what- 
soever Tenure  the  same  may  be,  whether  situate  or  arising 
in  Englandy  Seotlandj  or  Ireland^  or  in  any  other  Part  of 
her  Majesty's  Dominions,  which  have  at  any  Time  hereto- 
fore been  purchased  or  acquired  by  her  Majesty,  or  shall 
at  any  Time  hereafter  be  purchased  or  acquired  by  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  out  of  any  Monies 
issued  and  applied  for  the  Use  of  her  or  their  Privy 
Parse,  or  with  anv  other  Monies  not.  appropriated  to  any 
Public  Service,  and  anv  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tene- 
ments, Leases,  and  Hereditaments,  and  other  Real  or 
Heritable  Property  and  Estate,  of  whatsoever  Tenure  the 
same  maybe,  whether  situate  or  arising  in  England^  Scot- 
iind,  or  Ireland^  or  in  any  other  Part  of  her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  which  have  come  to  her  Majesty,  or  shall  or 
may  come  to  her  Majesty,  or  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  by 
the  Gift  or  Devise  or  Disposition  of,  or  by  Descent,  Li- 
heritance,  or  Succession,  or  otherwise,  from  any  of  her  or 
their  Ancestors,  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  not  being 
Kings  or  Queens  of  this  Realm,  and  any  Manors,  Mes- 
suages, Lands,  Tenements,  Leases,  and  Hereditaments, 
aod  oUier  Seal  or  Heritable  Property  and  Estate,  of  what- 
soever Tenure  the  same  may  be,  and  whether  situate  or 
arising  in  England,  Scotland^  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  other 
Part  of  her  Majesty's  Dominions,  which  did  or  shall  be- 
long to  her  Majesty,  or  her  heirs  or  Successors,  or  to  any 
Perron  or  Persons  in  trust  for  her  or  them,  at  the  Time 
of  her  or  their  respective  Accessions  to  the  Crovni  of 
this  Realm,  and  which  before  such  Accession  she  or  they 
respectively  might  have  legally  granted,  sold,  given,  de- 
vised, disponed,  or  conveyed. 

n.  None  of  the  Provisions  or  Restrictions  contained  in  ?®®*"^* 
the  said  Acts  of  the  First  Year  of  her  Majesty  Queen  A^e,^o.  7, 
inn^and  the  First  and  Thirty-fourth  Years  of  his  Ma-  *"^^  ^'^i 
jesty  King  George  the  Third,  or  in  any  other  Act  or  Acts  q.  3,^75, 
of  Parliament  relating  to  any  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  nottoex-J 
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Tenements,  Leases,  or  Hereditaments,  or  other  Real  or 
Heritable  Property  or  Estate  vested  in  or  belonging  to 
lier  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  in  right  of  ths 
Crown  of  this  Realm,  do  or  shall  extend  to  the  private 
Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors. 

in.  Such  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Hdrs  or 
Successors,  situate  or  arising  in  any  Part  of  her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  except  Scotland^  as  are  or  shall  be  of  Lease- 
hold Tenure,  shall  be  vested  in  some  Trustee  or  Trustees 
for  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors  respectively, 
from  Time  to  Time  to  be  respectively  named  or  appoioted 
by  Instrument  in  Writing  under  the  Sign  Manual  of  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors  respectively,  in  the 
same  Manner  as  if  the  Second  Section  of  the  said  Act  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Years  of  his  Majesty  Kin<! 
George  the  Third,  Chapter  Eighty-eight,  had  extended  to 
all  such  Estates. 

IV.  Such  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or 
Successors,  situate  or  arising  in  Scotland,  as  are  or  shall  be 
held  feudally  directly  under  the  Crown  as  Superior,  mar 
lawfully  be  held  by  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors, 
of  and  under  herself  or  themselves  as  Sovereign  or  Sove- 
reigns of  this  Realm  and  Feudal  Superiors,  and  the  Do- 
minium utile  thereof  shall  not  become  ipso  facto  consoli- 
dated with  the  Dominium  directum;  and  such  private 
Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  situate 
or  arising  in  Scotland^  as  are  or  shall  be  held  ieudallv 
under  a  Subject  Superior,  or  as  are  or  shall  be  held  in 
Lease,  shall  be  vested  in  some  Trustee  or  Trustees  for  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors  respectively,  from  Time 
to  Time  to  be  respectivelv  named  or  appointed  by  Instru- 
ment in  Writing  under  tne  Sign  Manual  of  her  Majesty, 
her  Heirs  or  Successors  respectively,  in  the  same  Manner 
as  if  the  Second  Section  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fortieth  Years  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
Chapter  Eighty-eight,  had  extended  to  all  such  Estates. 

V.  The  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  or 
Successors,  situate  or  arising  in  any  Part  of  her  Majesty's 
Dominions  (except  Scotland)^  may  be  disposed  of  by  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  in  manner  provided  bv 
the  Fourth  Section  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
Fortieth  Years  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
Chapter  Eighty-eight:  Provided  always  that  a  Will  or 
other  Testamentary  Disposition  by  her  Majesty,  her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  of  or  concerning  any  such  private 
Estates  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  re(^uire  Publication;  and 
every  such  Will  or  Testamentary  Disposition  shaJH  be  valid 
and  effectual,  if  signed  by  the  Testator  or  Testatrii^  or  by 
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some  other  Person  in  his  or  her  Presence,  tod  by  his  or 
her  Direction,  in  the  Presence  of  Two  Witnesses :  Pro- 
vided also,  that  every  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Dis- 
position by  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  of  any 
such  private  Estates  as  aforesaid,  made  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  this  Act  and  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fortieth  Years  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  Chapter  Eighty-eight,  or  either  of  them,  and  whe- 
ther made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
construed  with  reference  to  the  Property  comprised  in  such 
Will  or  Testamentary  Disposition,  to  speak  and  take  effect 
as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately  before  the  Death 
of  the  Testator  or  Testatrix,  unless  a  contrary  Intention 
shall  appear  by  the  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Disposition. 

VI.  The  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  AstoDis- 
Successors,  situate  or  arising  in  Scotland^  may  be  disposed  {SewSvate 
of  by  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  by  Disposi-  Estateoof 
tions  or  Conveyance,  either  special  or  general,  granted  ^?  ^*j^  * 
either  Mortis  causd.  or  Inter  vivos ;  and  all  Dispositions,  ScoUand. 
Conveyances,     Deeds     of    Appointment,     Commissions, 
Powers  of  Attorney,  Wills,  Deeds  of  Settlement,   and 
other  Deeds  or  Instruments  to  be  made  or  granted  by 
her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  of  or  relating  to 
the  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  lier   Heirs  or   Suc- 
cessors, situate  or  arising  in  Scotland^  shall  be  valid  and 
effectual,  although  not  executed  according  to  the  Forms 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland^  if  the  same  shall  be  under  the 
Sign  Manual  attested  by  Two  or  more  Witnesses;  and 
cTery  such  Disposition  or  Conveyance,  if  granted  Mortis 
caasa,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual,  whether  the  same  shall 
he  tinder  the  Sign  Manual  as  aforesaid  or  shall  be  signed 
W  some  other  ±*erson  in  the  Presence  of  the  Grantor, 
and  by  his  or  her  Direction  in  the  Presence  of  Two  or 
more  Witnesses,  who  shall  attest  the  same,  although  the 
same  shall  not  be  executed  according  to  the  Forms  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland. 

Vn.  On  the  Demise  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Sue-  As  to  De- 
cessors,  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  "^^^f  ^^ 
Successors,  shall,  subject  and  without  Prejudice  to  any  Ltates  of 
Wsposition  v^rhich  shall  have  been  made  thereof  under  the  *^®  ^"'^ 
Authority  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  "  ^ 
Years  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  Chapter 
Eighty-eight,  or  of  this  Act,  descend  or  go  in  manner  pre- 
jcrihed  by,  and  (accordingto  the  Nature  thereof)  be  sub- 
ject to>  the  Provisions  and  Kestrictions  respectively  referred 
torn  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fortieth  Years  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
Chapter  Eighty-eight. 
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yUL  The  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Hon 
or  SaccessorSy  shall  be  subject  to  all  such  Taxes,  Bates, 
Duties,  Assessments,  and  other  Impositions,  Parliamentsiy 
and  Parochial,  as  the  same  would  have  been  subject  to  if 
the  same  had  been  the  Property  of  any  Subject  of  this 
Bealm ;  and  all  such  Rates,  Taxes,  Assessments,  and  Inv- 
positions  shall,  so  long  as  such  private  Estates  shall  be 
vested  in  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  in  any 
Person  or  Persons  in  trust  for  her  Majesty,  her  Heiis  or 
Successors  as  aforesaid,  be  ascertained,  rated,  assessed,  or 
imposed  thereon  in  the  said  Manner  and  Form  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  the  same  Estates  were  the  absolute  and  benefi- 
cial Estate  of  any  of  her  Majest/s  Subjects ;  but  never- 
theless such  Rates,  Taxes,  Assessments,  and  Impositions 
shall  be  paid  and  payable  in  manner  herein-after  directed, 
and  not  otherwise. 

IX.  So  long  as  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  shall  remain  vested  in  her  Majestv, 
her  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  in  any  Trustee  or  Trustees  for 
her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors  as  aforesaid,  freed  and 
discharged  from  the  Provisions  and  Restrictions  aforesaid, 
all  Taxes,  Rates,  Duties,  Assessments,  Impositions,  Rents, 
and  other  annual  Payments,  Fines,  and  other  Outgoings, 
which  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  charged  and  chargeable 
upon  or  be  or  become  due  and  payable  in  respect  of  all  or 
any  of  such  private  Estates,  shall  be  paid  and  discharged 
out  of  the  Privy  Purse  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Snc- 
cessors,  and  Accounts  thereof  shall  fit>m  Time  to  Time  bej 
returned  to  the  Person  or  Persons  for  the  Time  being 
executing  the  Office  of  Privy  Purse  of  her  Majesty,  her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  or  to  his  or  their  Deputy,  who  shall 
by  and  out  of  any  Monies  in  his  or  their  Hands  applicable 
for  the  Use  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  pay 
and  discharge  the  same. 

X.  The  Trustee  Act,  1850,  shall  extend  to  a  Trustee  or 
Trustees  of  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majestv,  her  Heirs 
or  Successors,  situate  or  arising  in  any  Part  of  her 
Majesty's  Dominions  except  ScoUandy  and  to  any  Tmstea 
or  Trustees  of  any  Personal  Estate  of  her  Majesty,  her 
Heirs  or  Successors,  and  any  Petition  or  other  Proceeding 
for  obtaining  the  Benefit  of  that  Act  for  or  on  behalf  of  h« 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  shall  be  by  and  in  the 
Name  or  Names  of  any  Person  or  Persons  authorized  in 
that  Behalf  by  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  bjr 
any  Instrument  in  Writing  under  the  Sign  Manual. 

XI.  All  Suits  and  Actions,  either  Real  or  Persona^ 
respecting  the  {)rivate  Estates  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heiin 
and  Successorsj  in  Scotland^  and  which  may  not  be  xe^^i 
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in  a  Trustee  or  Trustees,  may  be  sued  in  Scotland^  on  ^^  .^^ 
bekalf  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  by  and  sootUnd. 
in  the  Name  or  Names  of  any  Person  or  Persons  to  be 
from  Time  to  Time  for  that  Purpose  appointed  by  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  oy  any  Writing  under 
the  Sign  Manual,  every  such  Appointment  to  continue 
only  during  the  Pleasure  of  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and 
Successors ;  and  all  Suits  and  Actions  in  Scotland  respect- 
ing such  private  Estates  at  the  Instance  of  other  Parties 
may  be  sued  and  carried  on  by  Summons  or  Process 
directed  against  such  Person  or  Persons ;  and  her  Majesty, 
her  Heirs  or  Successors,  shall  at  all  Times  be  entitled  to 
require  any  Trustee  or  Trustees  who  may  be  vested  in  or 
i)ossessed  of  any  of  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty, 
her  Heirs  and  Successors,  in  Scotland^  to  convey  and  dis- 
pone the  same  to  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  or 
to  any  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  be  named  or  appointed 
by  her  Majesty,  her   Heirs  or  Successors,   by  Writing 
under  the  Sign  Manual ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Failure, 
Delay,  or  Inability  of  any  such  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  to 
convey  or  dispone  the  same,  or  in  the  event  of  the  said 
Tmstee  or  Trustees  having  died,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
any  Person  or  Persons  authorized  in  that  Behalf  by  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Successors,  by  Writing  under  the 
Sign  Manual,  to  apply  by  Petition  to  the  Court  of  Session 
to  declare   that  the  Trust  Conveyance   subsists  for  the 
benefit  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  Successors,  and 
that  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  are  entitled 
to  have  the  same  transferred,  and  further  to  adjudge  such 
private  Estates  in  Scotland  which  shall  be  specified  and 
described  in  the  Petition  from  such  Trustee  or  Trustees, 
or  his  or  their  Heirs  or  Heir,  and  to  decern  and  declare 
the  same  to  belong  to  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  or  Succes- 
sors, or  to  such  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  as  may  be  so 
named  and  appointed,  as  the  Case  may  be ;  and  the  Court 
of  Session  shall  pronounce  Decreet  in  Terms  of  the  Prayer 
of  such  Petition,  and  such  Decreet  shall  be  held  to  be  and 
shall  have  the  Effect  of  a  valid  Conveyance  and  Disposition 
in  dae  and  usual  Form  of  such  private  Estates  as  shall  be 
specified  and  described  in  the  Decreet  in  favour  of  her 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  of  such  Trustee  or 
Trustees,  as  the  Case  may  be,  and  it  shall  be  competent  to 
Agister  such  Decreet  in  the  General  or  Particular  Kegister 
of  Sasines  in  Terms  of  and  to  the  Effect  authorized  by  the 
'Titles  to  Lands  (Scotland)  Act,  1858/  and  the  '  Titles  to 
Lands  (Scotland)  Act,  1860/ 

XIL  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  ^^^^^ 
^ke  away  or  interfere  with  any  Bight  or  Bemedy  by  any     *    * 
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Law  or  Statute  competent  to  her  Majesty,  lier  Hein  or 
Successors,  in  regard  to  the  private  Estates  of  her  Majesty* 
her  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  in  regard  to  any  Trasts  of 
such  Estates,  or  against  any  Trustee  or  Trustees,  his  or 
their  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns. 

XIII.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  aU  Purposes  as  'The 
Cro^ai  Private  Estates  Act,  1862/ 
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Cap.  XXXVni. 

An  Actio  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Sale  of  SpiriU.-- 
inth  July  1862.] 

*  Whereas  by  the  Twelfth  Section  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  the  Eei^  of  King  George  the 
Second,  Chapter  Forty,  intituled  An  Act  for  granting  to 
hie  Majesty  an  additional  Duty  upon  Spirituous  Liquor.^, 
and  upon  Licences  for  retailing  the  same ;  and  for  repealinn 
Hie  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Year  of  his  present  Majesty^ s  lUigfh 
intituled  ^^  An  Act  for  granting  a  Duty  to  his  Majesty  io 
be  paid  by  Distillers  upon  Licences  to  be  taken  out  by  them 
for  retailing  Spirituous  Liquors,*^  and  for  Hie  more  effeetualk 
restraining  the  retailing  of  distilled  Spirituous  Liquors;  and 
for  allowing  a  Drawback  upon  the  Exportation  o/'British- 
made  Spirits ;  and  that  the  Parish  of  St  Mary-le-Bon,  in 
the  County  o/ Middlesex,  shall  be  under  the  Inspection  oftlu 
Head  Office  of  Excise^  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted, 
that  no  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  shall  be  entitled 
unto,  or  maintain  any  Cause,  Action,  or  Suit  for,  or 
recover  either  in  Law  or  Equity,  any  Sum  or  Sums  of 
Money,  Debt  or  Demands  whatsoever  for  or  on  account  of 
any  Spirituous  Liquors,  unless  such  Debt  shall  have  really 
been  and  bond  fide  contracted  at  One  Time  to  the  Amoant 
of  Twenty  Shillings  or  upwards,  nor  shall  any  particolar 
Article  or  Item  in  any  Account  or  Demand  for  distilled 
Spirituous  Liquors  be  allowed  or  maintained  where  the 
Liquors  delivered  at  One  Time,  and  mentioned  in  sncli 
Article  or  Item,  shall  not  amount  tP  the  full  Value  of 
Twenty  Shillings  at  the  least :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  the  said  recited  Enactment  should  be  repealed  so  fxc 
as  is  herein-after  mentioned :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  br 
the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
bjr  the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  so  much  of  the  saiJ 
Enactment  as  is  herein-before  recited  shall  be  and  the  same 
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is  hereby  repealed,  so  far  only  as  relates  to  Spirituous 
Liquors  sold  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pre- 
mises where  sold,  and  delivered  at  the  Residence  of  the 
Purchaser  thereof  in  Quantities  not  less  at  any  One  Time 
than  a  reputed  Qaart. 


Cap.  XLL 


An  Act  for  amending  *  The  RijfU  Volunteer  Grounds  Act, 
1860/— [17<A  July  1862.] 

*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  "  The  Rifle  Volunteer 
Grounds  Act,  1860,"  by  extending  its  Provisions  to  Corps 
of  Volunteer  Artillery:'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Expression  *  Corps  of  Volunteer  Artillery,"  as 
herein  used,  shall  mean  any  Corps  of  Vdunteer  Artillery 
of  which  her  Majesty  has  accepted  the  OflFer  of  Service, 
in  pursuance  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that 
Behalfprovided. 

II.  The  Expression  *  Volunteer  Grounds  Acts'  shall 
mean  *  The  Rifle  Volunteer  Grounds  Act'  and  this  Act. 

III.  Any  Corps  of  Volunteer  Artillery  may  purchase  or 
acquire  by  Grant  any  Land  for  Artillery  Practice,  and  for 
the  Erection  of  Batteries,  Targets,  and  other  Accommodation 
for  the  Use  of  the  Corps  when  practising  with  Artillery,  in 
the  same  Manner  and  subject  to  the  same  Conditions  in 
and  subject  to  which  a  Rifle  "V  olunteer  Corps  may  pur- 
chase or  acquire  Land  in  pursaance  of  *  The  Rifle  Yolun- 
teer  Grounds  Act,  I860,'  for  the  Purposes  therein  men- 
tioned; and  all  the  Provisions  of  *The  Rifle  Volunteer 
Grounds  Act,  I860,'  shall  extend  to  a  Corps  of  Volunteer 
Artillery,  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  throughout  the  said 
Act  where  a  Ri6e  Volunteer  Corps  is  named  or  referred  to 
a  Corps  of  Volunteer  Artillery  had  also  been  named  or 
referred  to. 

IV.  Where  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  any 
l^and  has  become  vested  in  any  Person  or  Persons,  on  trust 
tor  or  on  behalf  of  any  Corps  of  Volunteer  Artillery,  such 
Land  shall  on  the  jpassing  of  this  Act  pass  to  and  vest  in 
the  Commanding  Officer  for  the  Time  being  of  such  Corps, 
^iid  his  Successors  in  Office,  for  all  the  Estate  and  Interest 
to  which  the  Corps  is  entitled  in  such  Land,  in  the  same 
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Manner  as  if  such  Land  had  been  acquired  in  puisaance 
of  the  Prorisions  of  the  Volunteer  Grounds  Acte,  without 
Prejudice,  neyertheless,  to  any  Reservation  of  Rent  or  other 
Right,  or  to  the  Recovery  of  such  Rents  or  the  Enforce- 
ment of  such  Rights  by  any  Person  or  PeiBons  by  whom 
the  same  might  have  been  recovered  or  enforced  if  this  Act 
had  not  passed, 
wiifai*?!!^       V.  K  any  Person  wilfully  commits  any  Damage  or  In- 
^66  iT    jury  to  the  Butts  or  Targets  belonging  to  or  lawfully  used 
BattB  and     |,y  any  Corps  of  Volunteers,  or,  without  the  Leave  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  such  Corps,  searches  for  Bullets  in 
or  otherwise  disturbs  the  Soil  forming  such  Butts  or  Tar- 

Sts,  he  shall,  upon  summary  Conviction,  incur  for  each 
BTence  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 


Cap.  LIV. 

An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  respecting  Lunacy  in 
Scotlattdi— [29eft  July  1862.] 

^Whsreas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-first  fear  of  the  Beign  of  her  present  Majesty, 

20  &  21        intituled  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treair 
Viet  t,  71.  fi)^^  of  Lunatics^  and  for  the  Provieionj  Maintenancey  and 

Begulation  of  Lunatio  Asylums  in  Scotland ;  and  another 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenfy-second 
Year  of  the  Beign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  A^ 

21  k  22        Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  (he  last  Session^  for  tlte  Begulatioti 
Vict  c.  88.    ^y^^  q^^^  ^^  Treatment  of  Lunatics^  and  for  the  Praci- 

siofij  Maintenance  and  Regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylum$y  w 
Scotland :   And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the 
General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  constituted  bv 
first-recited  Act,  and  to  amend  certain  of  the  Provisions  o(\ 
the  said  Acts  f  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 
interpreUr.     -I.  The  following  Words  and  Expressions  whai  used  in 
T^I        this  Act  shall  have  the  Meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them : 
'  Board '   shall  mean  the  (^neral  JBoard  of  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  for  &o^2and  constituted  by  the 
said  first-recited  Act : 
^  Secretary '  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for 

the  Time  being : 
*  Lunatic  Wards  of  a  Poorhouse '  shall  mean  those  Wards 
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or  Parte  of  a  Poorhouse  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
for  the  Reception  and  the  Detention  of  Pauper 
Lunatics : 
'  Medical  Person '  shall  mean  any  Person  registered  as 
a  Practitioner  in  Medicine  or  Surgery,  pursa* 
ant  to  the  Act  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second 
Vtctorioy  Chapter  Ninety : 
'  Lunatic,'  when  used  in  this  and  the  recited  Act,  shall 
mean  and  include  every  Person  certified  by  Two 
Medical  Persons  to  be  a  Lunatic,  an  insane  Per- 
son, an  Idiot,  or  a  Person  of  unsound  Mind : 
'  Pauper  Lunatic '  shall  mean  and  include  any  Lunatic 
towards  the  Expense  of  whose  Maintenance  any 
Allowance  is  given  or  made  by  any  Parochial 
Board: 
'  Sheriff'  shall  include  Sheriffs  Substitute : 
'  Superintendent '  shall   mean   the  Person  or  Persons 
having    the  Management    or    Charge  of   any 
Asylum,  and  shall  include  the  Proprietor  and  all 
Persons  having  any  pecuniary  Literest  therein, 
or  in  the  Profits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and 
also  the  Governor  of  any  Poorhouse  in  which 
Pauper  Lunatics  are  kept,  and  the  Proprietor  or 
any  Person  or  Persons  having  a  pecuniary  Inte- 
rest in  any  other  Licensed  House  for  the  Becep- 
tion  of  Lunatics. 
IL  The  Provisions  of  the  said  Act  in  regard  to  the  Provisions 
Appointment  of  Deputy  Commissioners  shall  be  and  are  JJintoimt 
hereby  continued   until  the  First  Day  of  August  One  of  Deputy 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four.  SSS^ 

UI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  license  Lunatic  oonti&ued. 
Wards  of  Poorhouses  for  the  Reception  and  Dietention,  on  Bowdn^y 
the  Order  of  the  Sheriff,  of  such  Pauper  Lunatics  only  l^JSo 
vho  are  not  dangerous,  and  do  not  require  curative  Treats  w&rds  of 
iQent,  subject  to  such  Sules  and  Couditicms  as  the  Board  ^^^ 
^  prescribe ;  and  the  Board  may  also,  if  they  shall  be 
^tisfied  that  good  Reasons  exist  therefor,  continue  all 
Licences  that  have  been  akeady  granted  to  Lunatic  Wards 
^f  Poorhouses. 

IV.  It  shall  be  kwful  for  the  Board  to  sanction  the  Re-  Board  mfty 
^Ption  of  Pauper  Lunatics  into  Lunatic  Wards  of  Poor-  SeR^ 
houses  without  the  Order  of  the   Sheriff,  according  to  tionof 
Forms  and  subject  to  Regulations  approved  of  by  the  L^SSosin 
Board,  and  at  any  Time  to  withdraw  such  Sanction ;  and  Poor- 
ly Governor  or  Keeper  of  a  Poorhouse  who  shall  receive  ^^''■•^ 
*ny  such  Lunatic  without  an  Order  by  the  Sheriff  or 
Action  of  the  Board,  or  detain  any  such  Lunatic  for 
itore  than  Se^'«  Days  after   the  Withdrawal  of  such 
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Sanction^  shall  be  liable  in  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten 
Ponnds. 

y.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  grant  Special 
Licences  to  Occupiers  of  Houses,  for  the  Reception  and 
Detention  therein  of  Lunatics,  not  exceeding  Four  in 
Number,  subject  to  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  the 
Board  may  appoint,  and  to  exempt  the  Holders  of  such 
Special  Licences  from  the  Payment  of  any  Fee,  or  of  tny 
Sum  whatever  in  respect  thereof;  and,  except  in  so  far  a3 
expressly  exempted  oy  the  Board,  the  Holders  of  sach 
Licences  shall  be  subject  to  the  whole  Provisions  appUcable 
to  the  Keepers  or  Superintendents  of  Private  Asylums  in 
the  recited  Acts  and  tnis  Act  contained ;  and  the  Board,  in 
the  Case  of  a  Lunatic  who  is  a  Pauper,  on  the  Application 
of  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  liable  at  the 
Time  for  the  Maintenance  or  interim  Maintenance  T>f  such 
Lunatic,  or  in  any  other  Case,  on  the  Application  of  anj 
one  legally  entitled  to  make  the  same,  accompanied  br 
Medicd  Cfertificates  in  the  Forms  herein-after  prescribed 
may  sanction  the  Reception  and  Detention  of  such  Lunatic 
in  any  House  so  specially  licensed :  Provided  that  no 
Lunatic  shall  be  received  into  any  such  House  without  the 
Sanction  of  the  Board,  granted  according  to  the  Forms 
and  Regulations  approved  of  by  them;  and  any  Persi^D 
receiving  any  Lunatic  into  any  Honse  epecially  licensed 
as  aforesaid,  or  being  concerned  in  the  Disposal  of  such 
Lunatic  without  the  Sanction  of  the  Board,  snail  be  liable 
to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds. 

VI. -If  any  Person  desirous  of  being  received  into  any 
Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum,  or  into  any  House 
specially  licensed  for  the  Reception  of  Lunatics  as  afore- 
said, shall  make  a  Declaration  to  that  Effect  before  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  in  which  such  Asylum  or  House  is 
situate,  and  shall  produce  to  snch  Sheriff  a  Certificate  by 
a  Medical  Person  that  his  Reception  into  and  Treatment 
in  such  Asylum  or  House  would  be  beneficial  to  his  Case^ 
and  a  written  Consent  by  the  Superintendent  of  such 
Asylum  or  House  to  receive  him,  it  snail  be  lawful  for  such 
Sheriff  to  grant  an  Order  for  his  Reception  into  suck 
Asylum  or  House,  which  shall  be  a  sufiBcient  Warrant  to 
such  Superintendent  to  receive  him  accordingly,  and  to 
sulnect  him  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  such  Asylum 
or  House :  Provided  always,  that  the  said  Superintendent 
shall,  within  Three  clear  Days  after  such  Reception,  and. 
subject  to  a  Penalty  of  Fifty  Pounds  in  case  of  Default,! 
transmit  to  the  Board,  and  also  to  ^e  said  Sheriff,  a  State^ 
ment  of  all  the  Circumstances  connected  with  such  Appli* 
cation  and  Reception,  together  with  his  Opinion  of  the 
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State  of  Mind  of  the  Person  so  received,  and  of  the  Ex- 
pediency or  otherwise  of  his  being  detained  in  such  Asylum 
or  House,  and  shall  make  a  similar  Report  once  every 
Month  thereafter,  so  long  as  such  Person  shall  remain  in 
such  Asylum  or  House,  under  a  similar  Penalty ;  which 
Penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board,  and  applied  as  Fees  received  for  Licences  are 
directed  to  be  applied  by  the  first^recited  Act;  provided 
that  it  shall  always  be  competent  to  such  Person  to  depart 
from  such  Asylum  or  House,  unless  the  Superintendent 
thereof  shall  certify  to  the  said  Sheriff  that  ne  considers 
such  Person  to  be  in  a  state  of  Mind  dangerous  to  himself 
or  others ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  %oard  or  for  the 
said  Sheriff  respectively,  if  they  or  he  shall  see  Cause,  to 
order  the  immediate  Discharge  of  such  Person  from  the 
said  Asylum  or  House,  or  to  make  such  other  Order  as  to 
them  or  him  may  in, the  Circumstances  seem  proper. 

Vn.  It  shall  oe  lawful  for  the  Board  to  grant  Licences 
to  any  charitable  Institution  established  for  the  Care  and 
Training  of  imbecile  Children,  and  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  private  Subscription,  without  exacting  any 
Licence  Fee  therefor,  and  such  Licence  may  be  in  Name 
of  the  Superintendent  of  such  Institution  for  the  Time 
being. 

VHI.  With  the  Sanction  of  the  Board,  Agreements  and 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  Reception  and  Deten- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  the  Pauper  Lunatics  of  any  District, 
County,  or  Parish  in  any  Public,  Private,  District,  or  Paro- 
chial Asylum  or  Hospital  within  or  beyond  the  Limits  of 
such  District,  County,  or  Parish. 

IX.  Subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  first-recited 
Act  and  this  Act,  the  Board,  on  a  full  Consideration  of  the 
Circumstances,  may  determine  from  Time  to  Time  whether 
the  Accommodation  for  any  District  is  adequate,  or  what 
Addition  ought  to  be  made  thereto,  or  whether  a  new 
District  Asylum  ought  to  be  erected,  and  may  in  the  event 
of  a  District  Board  failing  to  take  such  Steps  as  the  Board 
^^y  consider  requisite  toward  providing  Accommodation 
for  the  District,  or  contracting  with  an  existing  Asylum  to 
such  an  Extent  and  in  such  a  Way  as  the  Board  may  con- 
sider necessary,  represent  such  Failure  to  One  of  her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  may  there- 
upon communicate  such  Representation  to  the  District 
Board,  and  after  considering  any  Answer  which  may  be 
^de  thereto,  within  such  Time  as  he  may  appoint,  such 
Secretanr  of  State  may  authorize  the  Board  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Session  in  either  Division,  or  during  Vacation  to 
the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  by  summary  Petition  in 
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common  Form,  and  the  Oottrt  or  Loxd  Ordinaiy  daS, 
nnless  sufficient  Cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on 
advising  such  Petition,  appoint  a  Person  at  whose  Sight 
and  Instance  the  whole  Growers  and  Duties  of  the  District 
Board  relative  to  the  providing  of  such  Accommodation 
shall  be  performed,  at  the  Expense  of  the  District  Boari 

X.  Any  County  or  Parish  which  has,  prior  to  the  Date 
of  the  recited  Act,  provided  Accommodation  for  its  lunatic 
Paupers  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Satis£action  of  tbe 
Board,  or  which  shall  be  entitled  to  such  Accommodation 
in  any  existing  Asylum,  shall  have  such  Belief,  partial  or 
total,  from  A^essments  for  building,  furnishing,  or  main- 
taining an  Asylum  for  the  District  within  which  such 
County  or  Parish  is  situate  as  the  Board  may  consider 
reasonable. 

XI.  In  the  Case  of  any  District  Asylum  where  it  sbdl 
appear  to  the  Board,  or  to  the  District  Board  (the  Consent 
of  the  Board  being  previously  obtained),  that  it  is  desirable 
to  acQuire  additional  Ground  for  the  Use  of  such  Asylum, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  District  Board  to  acquire  such  addi- 
tional Ground  from  the  Proprietor  or  Proprietors  of  the  Land 
immediately  adjoining ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Parties  fail- 
ing to  agree  as  to  the  Price  to  be  paid  for  such  additional 
Ground,  the  same  shall  be  settled  and  determined  in  the 
Manner  prescribed  by  ^  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1845,'  with  respect  to  the  Purchase  ann 
V  alue  of  Land  otherwise  than  oy  Agreement :  Provided 
always,  that  the  Land  so  to  be  taken  does  not  form  Fart 
of  any  Garden  or  Pleasure  Ground,  and  shall  not  exceed 
Five  Acres  in  Extent :  Provided  also,  that  if  the  Ground 
from  which  the  same  is  taken  forms  Part  of  a  Property  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Acres  in  Extent,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Proprietor  of  the  same  to  require  that  the  Remainder  of 
such  Property  shall  also  be  acquired  in  the  same  Manner 
by  such  District  Board. 

XIL  If  in  any  District  there  shall  be  no  District  Asy- 
lum, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  District  Board  of  such  Dis- 
trict, with  the  Sanction  of  the  Board,  to  dissolve  itself,  and 
on  the  Requisition  and  Order  of  the  Board  such  District 
Board  may  again  at  any  Time  be  revived,  and  where  there  is 
no  District  Asylum  the  Expaises  incurred  by  the  District 
Board  may  be  paid  by  the  Prison  Board  out  of  the  Prison 
Assessments,  or  where  any  Ground  has  been  acquired  for 
the  Erection  of  a  District  Asylum  and  now  found  not  to  be 
requisite,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  District  Board  to  seU  and  dispose  of  the  same  or  of  any 
Part  thereof,  and  to  repay  the  Proceeds,  af^  Payment  of 
all  Expenses  and  Liabdities  incurred  by  the  Board,  to  the 
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CommissioDers  of  Sapply  for  the  County  or  Magistrates  of 
the  Bargh,  as  the  case  may  be. 

XIIL  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  said  recited  ^^^^ 
Acts  to  the  contrary  impUed  or  expressed  with  respect  to  may  make 
the  borrowing  of  Money  for  the  Purposes  of  said  Acts,  it  for°p^y°" 
shall  be  lawiul  for  any  District  Board  to  make  Provision  ment  of  in- 
fer Repayment  of  Monies  so  borrowed,  and  of  the  Interest  ^^^^J^^ 
thereof,   by  annual  Instalments  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  H(^m  by 
Amoont,  so  long  as  any  Part  of  the  Principal  Sums  so  ^^  ^"" 
borrowed  remains  unpaid. 

XIV.  The  Thirty-fourth  Section  of  the  first-recited  Act  J;^^^*° 
is  hereby  repealed ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  subject  to  the  fol-  ted*by'or- 
lowing  Provisions,  the  Sheriflfof  any  County  in  Scotland  derofthe 
pay  grant  an  Order  for  the  Reception  into  and  Detention  on  lied^i 
in  any  Asylum,  Lunatic  Ward  oi  a  Poorhouse,  or  House  Certificate, 
as  before  provided,  of  any  Lunatic,  if  such  Lunatic  be 
resident  or  be  found  within  such  County,  or  if  the  Asy- 
lum, Lunatic  Ward,  or  House  mentioned  in  such  Order 
be  situate  within  such  County ;  but  no  such  Order  shall 
be  granted  unless  upon  a  Petition  subscribed  by  the  Party 
applying  for  the  same,  accompanied  by  a  Statement  of 
Particulars  in  the  Form  of  Schedule  (C.)  to  the  first-recited 
Act  annexed,  and  setting  forth  the  Degree  of  Relationship 
or  other  Capacity  in  which  the  Petitioner  stands  to  such 
Lunatic,  and  also  accompanied  by  Certificates  in  the  Form 
of  Schedule  (D.)  to  the  first-recited  Act  annexed,  bearing 
Date  within  Fourteen  clear  Days  next  preceding  the  Date 
of  the  Petition,  under  the  Hands  of  Two  Medical  Persons, 
baving  no  immediate  or  pecuniary  Interest  in  the  Asylum 
in  which  the  Lunatic  shall  be  placed,  but  One  of  whom 
may  notwithstanding  be  the  Medical  Superintendent  or 
Consulting  or  Assistant  Physician  of  such  Asylum,  not 
being  a  Private  Asylum  ;  and  such  Orders  shall  be  in  the 
Form  of  Schedale  (E.)  to  the  first-recited  Act  annexed ; 
and  no  Superintendent  of  any  such  Public,  Private,  or 
l^istrict  Asylum  or  House  shall  receive  or  detain  any  Per- 
son as  a  Lunatic  therein,  unless  there  shall  be  produced  to 
and  left  with  such  Superintendent  such  Order  by  the 
Sheri£P,  dated  within  Fourteen  clear  Days  prior  to  the  Re- 
ception of  such  Lunatic,  or  if  such  Order  be  granted  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland^  within  Twenty-one  clear 
Bays  prior  thereto ;  provided  that  the  Superintendent  of 
any  Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum  may  receive  and 
detain  therein,  for  any  Period  not  exceeding  Three  Days, 
and  without  any  Order  by  the  Sheriff,  any  Person  as  a 
Lonatic,  whose  Case  iS  duly  certified  to  be  One  of 
Emergency  by  One  Medical  Person  qualified  as  afore- 
said. 
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^^jn*y       XV.  The  Eiffhty-fifth  Section  of  the  firstrrecited  Act  is 
dAa^woas    hereby  repealed^  and  in  lieu  thereof,  when  any  Lanatic 
LnnatioB.     ghall  have  been   apprehended,  charged  with  Assault  or 
other  Offence  inferring  Danger  to  the  Lieges,  or  when  any 
Lunatic  shall  be  found  in  a  State  threatening  Danger  to 
the  Lieges,  or  in  a  State  offensive  to  public  Decency,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  which 
such   Lunatic   may  have    been    apprehended  or  fonnd, 
upon  Application  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  Inspector 
or  the  Poor,  or  other  Person,  accompanied  by  a  Certifi- 
cate from  a  Medical  Person,  bearing  that  the  Lanatic  is 
in  a  State  threatening  such  Danger,  or  in  a  State  offen- 
sive or   threatening  to  be  offensive  to  public  Decency, 
forthwith  to  commit  such  Lunatic  to  some  Place  of  safe 
Custody ;  and  the  Sheriff  shall  thereupon  direct  Notice  to 
be  given,  in  some  Newspaper  circulated  in  the  Coanty 
within  which  such  Lunatic  was  apprehended  or  found,  of 
such  Commitment,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  inquire  into 
the  Condition  of  such  Lunatic  on  an  early  Day  to  be  named, 
and  shall  also  direct  Notice  of  the  Application  to  be  given 
to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Parish  within  which  the 
Lunatic  has  been  apprehended  or  found  (where  the  Appli- 
cation is  not  presented  by  the  Inspector  of  such  Parish), 
and  such  further  Notice  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  and  if  the 
Inspector  of  the  Parish  does  not  within  Twenty-four  Hours 
undertake^  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Sheriff,  to  make  doe 
Arrangements  for  the  safe  Custody  of  such  Lunatic,  the 
Sheriff  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  take  Evidence  of  the 
Condition  of  such  Lunatic,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that 
he  is  a  Lunatic,  and  in  a  State  threatening  Danger  to  the 
Lieges,  or  offensive  to  public  Decency,  he  shall  commit  the 
Lunatic  to  any  Asylum ;  and  an  Order  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  to  which  the  Lunatic  may 
be  committed  to  receive  the  Lunatic,  and  authorizing  the 
Transmission  of  the  Lunatic  to   such  Asylum,  shaU  be 
granted  by  the  Sheriff  in  respect  of  every  such  Commit- 
ment ;  and  such  Lunatic  shall  be  detained  in  such  Asylum 
until  cured,  or  until  Caution  shall  be  found  fbr  his  sate 
Custody,  in  which  last  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff. 
upon  Application  to  that  Effect,  and  en  being  satisfied  as 
to  such  Caution,  and  thej   Safety  and  Propriety  of  such 
Custody,  to  authorize  the  Delivery  of  the  Lunatic  to  the 
Person  so  finding  Security ;  and  the  Sheriff,  at  the  Time  of 
granting  Warrant  to  commit  such  Lunatic  to  an  Asjium, 
or  thereafter  in  Proceedings  following  on  the  said  Applica- 
tion, shall  pronounce  a  Judgment  finding  the  Amount 
of  the  Expenses  connected  with  the  said  Application,  In- 
quiry, ana  Procedure,  as  the  same  shall  be  taxed,  and  shall 
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grant  Decree  for  such  Expenses  against  the  Parish  within 
which  the  Lunatic  shall  have  been  apprehended  or  found 
at  large,  and  in  favour  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  or  other 
Person  (except  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor)  at  whose  Instance 
such  Application  shall  have  been  made  and  such  Inquiry 
and  Procedure  conducted,  and  shall  also  grant  Decree 
against  such  Parish  and  in  &vour  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
or  other  such  Person  (except  the  Inspector  of  Poor),  or  in 
fevour  of  the  Superintendent  or  Keeper  of  the  Asylum  to 
which  the  Lunatic  shall  have  been  committed,  for  such 
Sam  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Maintenance  of  such 
Lunatic ;  and  every  such  Decree  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, and  mot  subject  to  Review  or  Reduction  in  any 
Way  or  by  any  Process  whatsoever ;  but  the  Parish  so  de- 
cerned against  and  paying  such  Expenses  and  Cost  of 
Maintenance  shall  have  Relief  and  Recourse  therefor  against 
the  Lunatic  and  his  Estate,  and  any  of  his  Relatives  legally 
liable  for  his  Maintenance,  and  also  against  the  Parish  of 
Settlement  of  such  Lunatic  in  the  event  of  the  Parish  in 
which  the  Lunatic  was  apprehended  or  found  at  large 
not  being  the  Parish  of  Settlement  as  accords  of  Law. 

XVL  The  Board  may,  on  the  Application  of  the  Person  On  AppU- 
at  whose  Instance  any  Lunatic  is  detained,  or  in  the  ^^n^f^. 
Absence  of  such  Person  on  the  Applicati(m  of  the  nearest  whose  in- 
known  Relative  of  such  Lunatic,  and  in  the  case  of  a  J^^*. 
Pauper  Lunatic  on  the  Application  of  the  Inspector  of  detained, 
Poor  of  the  Parish  by  which  the  Expense  of  the  Mainte-  Boa^dmay 
nance  of  the  Lunatic  is  defrayed,  authorize  the  Removal  iSaUemov- 
or  Transfer  of  any  such  Lunatic  from  any  Asylum  or  House  *^^r  Lib©- 
in  which  he  is  detained  to  any  other  Asylum  or  House  probatiwi 
legally  set  apart  for  the  Reception  and  Detehii^n  of  such  withont  an 
Persons,  ana  without  any  Order  of  the  Sheriff;  and  also  gJ^J^/*^® 
on  the  like  application  respectively  may  grant  Authority 
for  the  Liberation  on  Trial  or  Probation  of  any  Lunatic 
^1^)01  any  such  Asylum  or  House  for  such  Time  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Board  may  consider  necessary  or 
pi'oper ;  and  during  such  Period  of  Probation  or  Trial  the 
Warrant  and  Certificates  on  which  the  Detention  of  such 
Lunatic  proceeded  shall,  in  the  event  of  his  requiring  to  be 
Again  received  into  any  such  Asylum  or  House,  oe  sufficient 
for  his  Reception  and  Detention  therein  without  a  new 
Warrant  and  Certificate ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  anv 
Bach  Asylum  or  House  shall  be  bound  to  receive  any  such 
Lunatic  into  his  Establishment  without  any  Order  (rom 
fhe  Sheriff,  but  shall,  in  all  other  respects  in  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act,  be  bound  to  comply  with  the 
whole  other  Provisions  relating  to  die  Reception,  Deten- 
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tion,  and  Liberation  of  Lunatics  in  the  recited  Acts  and 
this  Act  contained,  under  the  Penalties  therein  and  herein 
provided. 
Superin-  XVII.  When  it  shall  appear  to  the  Superintendent  of 

tendent  to     any  Asylum  or  House  that  any  Lunatic  detained  therein 
mation  of     has  80  far  recovered  that  he  may  be  safely  liberated  without 
lUwoveryof  Risk  or  Injurv  to  the  Public  or  the  Lunatic,  such  Super- 
unatic    jntendent  shall  grant  a  Certificate  to  that  eflPect,  or  procure 
one  from  the  ordinaiy  Medical  Attendant  of  such  Asylom 
or  House,  and  shall  transmit  a  Copy  thereof  to  the  Person 
at  whose  Instance  such  Lunatic  is  detained,  or  in  the 
Absence  of  such  Person  to  the  nearest  known  Relative  of 
the  Lunatic,  and  in  the  Case  of  a  Pauper  Lunatic  to  the 
Person  or  Parish  by  whom  the  Expense  of  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Lunatic  is  defrayed;  and  on  the  Failure,  within 
Fourteen  Days  from  the  Despatch  of  such  Copy  Certificate, 
'  of  the  Person  to  whom  the  same  was  transmitted  to  take 
Steps  for  the  Liberation  of  such  recovered  Lunatic,  sncb 
Superintendent  shall  intimate  the  Facts  to  the  Board,  who 
may  direct  such  Inquiry  into  the  Circumstances  as  they 
deem  necessary,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  Lunatic  has  a^- 
covered,  or  that  he  may  be  safely  liberated  without  Ri&k 
or  Injury  to  the  Public  or  himself,  the  Board  may  ord(7 
his  Discharge  forthwith. 
If  Papo-  XVni.  if  any  Parochial  Board,  after  Intimation  shall 

negk5°to^  have  been  made  to  them  in  Terms  of  Section  One  hundred 
provide  for  and  twelve  of  the  first-recited  Act,  and  after  Requisition  bv 
B^ovai^of  i-Ijq  Board,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  for  Twenty-one  Days 
Lunatic,  after  such  Requisition,  to  provide  for  the  Removal  of  a 
Siwnwes^  Pauper  Lunatic  to  an  Asylum,  House,  or  Lunatic  Wanl 
sary  Mea-  of  a  Poorhouse,  the  Board  may  take  such  Measures  as  are 
™re8.  necessary  for  the  Removal  of  such  Lunatic  to  an  Asylaro, 

House,  or  Lunatic  Ward  of  a  Poorhouse,  and  the  whole 
Expense  of  such  Removal,  and  all  subsequent  Expenses 
incurred  by  the  Board  for  Maintenance  and  otherwise  in 
respect  of  such  Lunatic,  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  Board, 
by  ordinary  Process,  firom  the  Parochial  Board  refiising  or 
neglecting  to  remove  such  Pauper  Lunatic  as  aforesaid; 
but  subject  to  any  Right  of  Relief  which  such  Parochial 
Board  may  legally  have  against  the  Parish  ultimately  liable 
for  the  Maintenance  and  Support  of  such  Lunatic 
Insane  XIX.  If  at  any  Time  within  Sixty  Days  of  the  Expira- 

may^on"  *'^^  ^^  ^^^  Sentence  of  any  Convict  or  other  Prisoner  con- 
Expiry  of  fined  in  the  General  Prison  at  /fertA,  it  is  certified,  on  Soul 
u.  deuined  ^"^  Conscience,  by  Two  or  more  Medical  Persons,  that 
in  General  they  have  personally  visited  and  careftilly  examinai  the 
Prison.  Prisoner  within  the  said  Sixty  Days,  and  that  he  is  in  their 
Opinion  insane,  and  that  his  Insanity  is  of  a  Kind  which 
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renders  it  advisable  that  he  should  be  detained  in  the 
Lunatic  Department  of  the  said  General  Prison  rather 
than  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  shall  be  lawiiil  for  One  of 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  a  Writing 
under  his  Hand,  to  authorize  such  Prisoner  to  be  detained 
in  the  said  General  Prison  after  the  Expiration  of  his 
Sentence,  and  such  Prisoner  may  tliereupon  be  detained 
accordingly ;  provided  that  it  shall  at  any  Time  thereafter 
be  lawfol  for  her  Majesty  to  give  such  Order  for  the 
safe  Custody  of  such  Prisoner  during  her  Majesty's  Plea- 
sure in  such  Place  and  in  such  Manner  as  to  her  Majesty 
shall  seem  fit. 

XX.  If  any  Person,  having  been  charged  under  an  Orderemay 
Indictment  or  Criminal  Libel,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  ^  carried 
Court,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  first-recited  Act,  to  be  General 
kept  in  strict  Custody  until  her  Majesty's  Pleasure  shall  Prison. 

be  known,  such  Order,  whether  the  General  Prison  at 
PerUi  be  mentioned  therein  or  not,  or  whether  the  Name 
of  any  other  Prison  or  Place  be  mentioned  therein  or  not, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  Order 
which  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  said  General  Prison 
(unless  such  Order  expressly  directs  that  such  Person  shall 
not  be  removed  to  tne  said  General  Prison);  and  the 
Person  to  whom  such  Order  applies  may  (excepting  in  the 
Case  above  provided)  be  removed  thereto,  under  the  Pro- 
visions for  the  Removal  of  Prisoners  contained  in  the 
^Prisons  (Scotland)  Administration  Act,  I860,'  and  shall 
be  detained  in  such  Prison  until  her  Majesty's  Pleasure 
be  known ;  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty 
to  give  such  Order  for  the  safe  Custody  of  such  Person 
(liirmg  her  Majesty's  Pleasure,  in  such  !rlace  and  in  such 
Manner  as  to  her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit;  provided  that  within 
Eight  Days  after  the  Reception  of  such  Person  within  the 
said  General  Prison,  Intimation  of  such  Reception,  under 
the  Hand  of  the  Governor  of  the  General  Prison,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  One  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

XXI.  When  any  such  Order  shall  be  pronounced,  the  Odere  to 
Clerk  of  Court  shall  within   Eight  Days  of  the  Date  ^^^'^ 
thereof  send  Intimation  of  such  Order,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  Manage™ 
in  the  Terms  provided  in  Section  Fifty-nine  of  the  said  o'  Prisons. 
Prisons  Administration  Act>  to  thd  Managers  appointed 

under  the  said  Act.  Sentences 

XXII.  If  it  shall  be  certified  on  Soul  and  Conscience  foriessthan 
by  Two  Medical  Persons  that  they  have  personally  visited  ^^^^j^^ 
and  carefully  examined  a  Prisoner  confined  under  Sentence  may  be  ear- 
in  a  Local  Prison,  in  Terms  of  the  said  Prisons  Admini-  q^^^*** 
stration  Act,  and  that  such  Prisoner  is  insane,  the  Sentence^  Prison. 
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although  for  a  shorter  Period  than  Nine  Months,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Sentence  which  may  be  carried  into  etSdd 
in  the  said  General  Prison^  and  such  Prisoner  may  be 
removed  thereto,  in  Terms  of  the  Provisions  of  the  ^d 
Prisons  Administration  Act  for  the  Bemoval  of  Prisoners. 

XXIII.  If,  within  Fourteen  Days  of  the  Period  when 
a  Prisoner  in  the  said  General  Prison  would  fall  to  be 
liberated  by  Expiiy  of  Sentence  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
certified  on  Soul  and  Conscience  by  Two  Medical  Persons 
that  they  have  personally  visited  and  carefully  examined 
such  Prisoner,  and  that  he  is  insane,  such  Prisoner  may  be 
removed  back  to  the  Local  Prison  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  until  liberated  in  due  Course  of  Law,  and  such 
Bemoval  may  be  carried  out  in  Terms  of  the  Provisions  of 
the  said  Prisons  Administration  Act  for  the  Semoval  of 
Prisoners ;  and  if  Arrangements  shall  have  been  completed 
for  the  Reception  of  such  Prisoner  within  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  any  Part  of  Scotland  in  which  he  can  be  law- 
fully received  and  detained,  he  may  be  removed  to  such 
Asylum  as  if  the  same  were  such  Local  Prison,  in  Terms 
of  such  Provisions  for  the  Removal  of  Prisoners. 

XXIV.  The  Provisions  of  the  first-recited  Act  and  of 
this  Act  authorizing  her  Majesty  to  give  Orders  for  the 
safe  Custody  of  any  Person  during  her  Pleasure,  may  be 
carried  into  effect  by  a  Writing  under  the  Hand  of  One  of 
her  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  such  Writing  shall 
be  binding  on  all  Persons  concerned. 

XXV.  Sections  Twenty-two  and  Twenty-three  of  the 
first-recited  Act,  and  such  other  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
recited  Acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  are  hereby 
repealed;  and  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners  as 
established  by  the  said  first-recited  Act  and  this  Act  shall 
be  continued  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  determine. 
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An  Act  to  amend  *  The  Merchant  Shipping  Acty  1854,'  *  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act,  1855,'  and  ^  The 
Cuatoma  Consolidation  Aot^  1853.'— [29th  July  1862.] 

Wreck  and  Salvage  {Part  VJIL  of  Merchant  Shipping  Acty 

1854). 

XLIX.  The  Provisions  contained  in  the  Eighth  Part  of 
the  Principal  Act  for  giving  summary  Jurisdiction  to  Two 
Justices  in  Salvage  Cases  and  for  preventing  unnecessaiy 
Appeals  and  Litigation  in  such  Cases,  shajl  be  amended  as 
follows;  (that  is  to  say,) 
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(1.)  Such  Provision  shall  extend  to  all  Cases  in  which  "°*^^(?^ 
the  value  of  the  Property  saved  does  not  exceed  ^*^* 
One  thousand  Founds,  as  well  as  to  the  Gases 
provided  for  by  the  principal  Act : 

(2.)  Such  Provisions  shall  oe  held  to  apply  whether  the 
Salvage  Service  has  been  rendered  within  the 
Limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  not : 

(3.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  One  of  her  Majesty's  Princi- 

EJ  Secretaries  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  for  the 
ord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors,  to  appoint  out  of  the  Justices  for  any 
Borough  or  County  a  Rota  of  Justices  by  whom 
Jurisdiction  in  Salvage  Cases  shall  be  exercised : 
(4.)  When  no  such  Eota  is  appointed,  it  shall  be  lawiul 
for  the  Salvors,  by  Writing  addressed  to  the 
Justice's  Clerk,  to  name  One  Justice,  and  for 
the  Owner  of  the  Property  saved  in  like  Manner 
to  name  the  other : 
(5.)  If  either  Psirty  fails  to  name  a  Justice  within  a 
reasonable  Time,  the  Case  may  be  tried  by  Two 
or  more  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions : 
(6.)  It  shall  be  competent  for  any  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate, and  also  in  England  for  any  County  Court 
Judge,  in   Scotland  for  the   Sheri£P  or  Sheriff 
Substitute  of  any  County,  and  in  Ireland  for  the 
Recorder  of  any  Borough  in  which  there  is  a 
Kecorder,  or  for  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  any  County,  to  exercise  the  same  Juris- 
diction in  Salvage  Cases  as  is  given  to  Two 
Justices : 
(7.)  It  shall  be  lawiul  for  One  of  her  Majesty's  Princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State  to  determine  a  Scale  of 
Costs  to  be  awarded  in  Salvage  Cases  by  any 
such  Justices  or  Court  as  aforesaid : 
(8.)  All  the  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  relating  to 
summary  Proceedings  in  Salvage  Cases,  and  to 
the  Prevention  of  unnecessarv  Appeals  in  such 
Cases,  shall,  except  so  far  as  the  same  are  altered 
by  this  Act,  extend  and  apply  to  all  such  Pro- 
ceedings, whether  under  the  Principal  Act  or 
this  Act,  or  both  of  such  Acts. 
L.  Whenever  any  Salvage  Question  arises,  the  Beceiver  ^^ceirm 
of  Wreck  for  the  District  may,  upon  Application  from  JSntT 
either  of  the  Parties,  appoint  a  Valuer  to  value  the  Pro-  valuer  in 
perty  in  respect  of  which  the  Salvage  Claim  is  made,  and  cto»f* 
shally  when  the  Valuation  has  been  returned  to  him,  give 
a  Copy  of  the  Valuation  to  both  Parties ;  and  any  Uopy 
of  such  Valootiony  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Vainer, 
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and  to  be  attested  by  the  BeceiTer,  shall  be  received  in 
Evidence  in  any  sabsequent  Proceeding ;  and  there  shall 
be  paid  in  respect  of  sacn  Valuation,  by  the  Party  applying 
for  the  same,  such  Fee  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct 
jnrifldic-  LI.  The  Words  *  Court  of  Session '  in  the  iFour  bun- 

Court  of  ^^^  ^^^  sixty-eighth  Section  of  the  Principal  Act  shall  be 
Besdon  in  deemed  to  mean  and  include  either  Division  of  the  Comt 
Q^^       of  Session  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  officiating  on  the  Bills 

during  Vacation. 
DeMverr  of       Lll.  Upon  Delivery  of  Wreck  or  of  the  Proceeds  of 
•r^yb/    Wrecks  by  any  Receiver  to  any  Person  in  pursuance  of 
not  to         the  Provisions  of  the  Eighth  Part  of  the  Principal  Act, 
lSef*°*      such  Receiver  shall  be  discharged  from  all  Liability  in 
respect  thereof,  but  such  Delivery  shall  not  be  deemel  to 
prejudice  or  affect  any  Question  concerning  the  Ri^t  or 
Title  to  the  said  Wreck  which  may  be  raised  by  Third 
Parties,  nor  shall  any  such  Delivery  prejudice  or  affect  any 
Question  concerning  the  Title  to  tne  Soil  on  which  tbe 
Wreck  may  have  been  found.     . 
Crojvn  LIII.  *  Whereas  by  the  Principal  Act  it  is  provided 

Wreck.  tl^at  the  Proceeds  of  Wreck,  if  the  same  is  not  claimed  bv 
the  Owner  within  a  Year,  and  if  no  Person  other  than  ber 
Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  is  proved  to  be  en- 
titled thereto,  shall,  subject  to  certain  Deductions,  be  paid 
into  the  Receipt  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer  in  such 
Manner  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  direct, 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  to  and  form  Part  of  tbe 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

'And  whereas  D(>ubts  have  been  entertained  whether 
the  said  last-recited  Provision  is  consistent  with  the  Ar- 
rangements concerning  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of  tbe 
Crown  effected  by  the  Act  of  the  First  Year  of  her 
1  Vict  c.  2.  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Two :  And  whereas  Doubts  have 
also  been  entertained  whether  due  Provision  is  made  Lv 
the  said  Act  for  paying  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Duchies  of 
Lancaster  and  Cornwall  respectively  such  of  the  said  Pro- 
ceeds as  may  belong  to  those  Duchies : ' 

It  is  hereby  declared,  That  such  of  the  said  Proceeds  of 
Wreck  as  belong  to  her  Majesty  in  right  of  her  Crown 
shall,  during  the  Life  of  her  present  Majesty  (whom  God 
long  preserve),  be  carried  to  and  form  Part  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  after  the 
Decease  of  her  present  Majesty  (whom  God  long  preserve) 
be  payable  and  paid  to  her  Majesty's  Heirs  and  Succes- 
sors: 

And  it  is  hereby  further  declared.  That  such  of  the  said 
Proceeds  of  Wreck  as  belong  to  her  Majesty  in  right  of 
ber  Duchy  of  Lancaster  shaU  be  paid   to  the  Receiver 
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General  of  the  said  Duchy  or  his  sufRcient  Deputy  or 
Deputies  as  Part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Ducny,  and 
be  dealt  with  accordingly : 

And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  and  enacted,  That  the 
Provision  in  the  Principal  Act  contained  regarding  the  Sale 
of  unclaimed  Wreck  to  which  no  Owner  establishes  his 
Claim  within  the  Period  of  One  Year,  and  to  which  no 
Admiral,  Vice  Admiral,  Lord  of  any  Manor,  or  Person 
other  than  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  is 
proved  to  be  entitled,  is  intended,  and  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  Wreck  of  the  Sea  belonging  to  her  Majesty, 
her  Heirs  and  Successors,  in  respect  of  the  Duchy  of 
Comxcallj  or  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  for  the  Time  being 
in  respect  of  his  Duchy  of  Cornwall :  But  that  the  Pro- 
ceeds of  sach  Wreck  shall,  subject  to  such  Deductions  as 
are  in  the  same  Act  mentioned,  form  part  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall^  and  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Liability  cf  Shipovniers  (Part  IX,  of  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854). 

LTV.    The  Owners  of  any  Ship,  whether  British  or  Ship-  ^ 
Foreign,  shall  not,  in  Cases  where  all  or  any  of  the  follow-  L^^jnty 
ing  Events  occur  without  their  actual  Fault  or  Privity,  Umited. 
that  is  to  say, 

(1.)   Where  any  Loss  of  Life  or  personal  Injury  is  caused 

to  any  Person  being  carried  in  such  Ship ; 
(2.)  Where   any   Damage  or  Loss  is  caused  to  any 
Goods,  Merchandise,  or  other  Things  whatsoever 
on  board  any  such  Ship ; 
(3.)  Where  any  Loss  of  Life  or  personal  Lijury  is  by 
reason  of  the  improper  Navigation  of  such  Ship 
ar  aforesaid  caused  to  any  Person  carried  in  any 
other  Ship  or  Boat ; 
(4.)  Where  any  Loss  or  Damage  is  by  reason  of  the 
improper  Navigation  of  such  Ship  as  aforesaid 
caused  to   any  other  Ship  or  Boat,  or  to  any 
Groods,  Merchandise,  or  other  Things  whatsoever 
on  board  any  other  Ship  or  Boat ; 
be  answerable  in  Damages  in  respect  of  Loss  of  Life  or 

Eirsonal  Injury,  either  alone  or  together  with  Loss  or 
amage  to  Ships,  Boats,  Goods,  Merchandise,  or  other 
Things,  to  an  aggregate  Amount  exceeding  Fifteen  Pounds 
for  each  Ton  of  their  Ship's  Tonnage ;  nor  in  respect  of 
Loss  or  Damage  to  Ships,  Goods,  Merchandise,  or  other 
Things,  whether  there  be  in  addition  Loss  of  Life  or  per- 
sonal Injury  or  not,  to  an  aggregate  Amount  exceeaing 
Eight  Pounds  for  each  Ton  of  the  Ship's  Tonnage ;  such 
Tonnage    to  be  the  registered  Tonnage  in  the  Case  of 
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Sailing  Ships,  and  in  the  Case  of  Steam  Ships  the  Onn 
Tonnage  without  Dednc!tion  on  account  of  Engine  Soom : 

In  the  Case  of  any  Foreign  Ship  which  has  been  or 
can  be  measured  according  to  British  Law,  the  ToDnaf^e 
as  ascertained  by  such  Measurement  shall,  for  the  Purposes 
of  this  Section,  he  deemed  to  be  the  Tonnage  of  such  ohip: 

In  the  Case  of  any  Foreign  Ship  which  has  not  beeo 
and  cannot  be  measured  under  British  Law,  the  Surveyor 
Oeneral  of  Tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Chief  Measuring  Officer  in  any  British  Possession  abroad, 
shall,  on  receiving  from  or  by  Direction  of  the  Court  hear- 
ing the  Case  such  Evidence  concerning  the  Dimensions  of 
the  Ship  as  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  furnish,  give  a 
Certificate  under  his  Hand,  stating  what  would  in  his 
Opinion  have  been  the  Tonnage  of  such  Ship  if  she  had 
been  duly  measured  according  to  British  Law,  and  the 
Tonnage  so  stated  in  such  Certificate  shall,  for  the  Pur- 
poses of  this  Section,  be  deemed  to  be  the  Tonnage  of  such 
Ship. 

LY.  Insurances  effected  against  any  or  all  of  the  Events 
enumerated  in  the  Section  last  preceding,  and  occurring 
without  such  actual  Fault  or  Privity  as  therein  mentioned, 
shall  not  be  invalid  by  reason  of  the  Nature  of  the  Bisk. 

LVI.  In  any  Proceeding  under  the  506th  Section  of  the 
Principal  Act  or  any  Act  amending  the  same  against  the 
Owner  of  any  Ship  or  Share  therein  in  respect  of  Loss  of 
Life,  the  Master's  List  or  the  duplicate  List  of  Passengers 
delivered  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Customs  under  the  16th 
Section  of  <  The  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  shall,  in  the 
Absence  of  Proof  to  the  contrary,  be  sufficient  Proof  that 
the  Persons  in  respect  of  whose  Death  any  such  Prosecu- 
tion or  Proceeding  is  instituted  were  Passengers  on  board 
such  Ship  at  the  Time  of  their  Deaths* 

Arrangements  concerning  Lights^  Sailing  Rules^  Salvagej  and 
Measurement  of  Tonnage  in  the  Case  of  Foreign  Ships. 

LVn.  Whenever  Foreign  Ships  are  within  BritiA 
Jurisdiction,  the  Regulations  for  preventing  Collision  con- 
tained in  Table  (C.)  in  the  Schedule  to  tfis  Act,  or  such 
other  Regulations  for  preventing  Collision  as  are  for  the 
Time  being  in  force  under  this  Act,  and  all  Provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  such  Regulations,  or  otherwise  relating 
to  Collisions,  snail  apply  to  such  Foreign  Ships ;  and  in 
any  Cases  arising  in  any  British  Court  of  Justice  concern- 
ing Matters  happening  within  British  Jurisdiction,  Foreigp 
Ships  shall,  so  far  as  regards  such  Regulations  and  Provi- 
sions, be  treated  as  if  the^  were  British  Ships. 

LVin.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  her  Majesty 
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that  the  Government  of  any  Foreign  Country  is  willing  ^?^^^ 
that  the  Eegulations  for  preventing  Collision,  contained  in  a  Foreign 
Table  (C.)  in  the  Schedule  to  Siis  Act,  or  such  other  Countiy, 
Regulations  for  preventing  Collision  as  are  for  the  Time  ^^^  to 
being  in  force  nnder  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  said  Regular  its  Ships  on 
tions,  or  any  Provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  C/ollisions,  s«sa?*^^ 
should  apply  to  the  Ships  of  such  Country  when  beyond 
the  Limits  of  British  Jurisdiction,  her  Majesty  may,  by 
Order  in  Council,  direct  that  such  Begulations,  and  all 
Provisions  of  this  Act  which  relate  to  such  Regulations, 
and  all  such  other  Provisions  as  aforesaid,  shall  apply  to  the 
Ships  of  the  said  Foreign  Country,  whether  within  British 
Jurisdiction  or  not. 

LIX.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  her  Majesty  Piovisionff 
that  the  Government  of  any  Foreign  Country  is  willing  g2j^®™^f 
that  Salvage  shall  be  awarded  by  British  Courts  for  Ser-  Life  maj^ 
vices  rendered  in  saving  Life  from  any  Ship  belonging  to  ^^  *^®  / 
such  Country  when  such  Ship  is  beyond  the  Limits  of  any  For-^ 
British    Jurisdiction,    her    Majesty   may,   by  Order    in  eign  Conn- 
Council,  direct  that  the  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Act  a^ued  to 
and  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  Salvage  for  Services  ren-  **»  ^^?^ 
dered  in  saving  Life  from  British  Ships,  shall  in  all  British  S^  sto& 
Courts  be  lielato  apply  to  Services  rendered  in  saving  Life 
from  the  Ships  of  such  Foreign  Country,  wltether  such 
Services  are  rendered  within  British  Jurisdiction  or  not* 

LX.  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  her  Majesty  Ships  of 
that  the  Sules  concerning  the  Measurement  of  Tonnage  of  counu?es 
Merchant  Ships  for  the  Time  being  in  force  undef  the  adopting 
Principal  Act  have  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  ^Lsni^^*^ 
any  Foreign  Country,  and  are  in  force  in  that  Country,  it  ment  of 
shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  J^dSSTbo 
direct  that  the  Ships  of  such  Foreign  Countrv  shall  be  re-measur- 
deemed  to  be  of  the  Tonnage  denoted  in  their  Certificates  q^^^ 
of  Registry  or  other  National  Papers ;  and  thereupon  it      ^ 
shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for  such  Ships  to  be  re-meft- 
sured  in  any  Port  or  Place  in  her  Majesty's  Dominions, 
but  such  Ships  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  Tonnage  de^ 
noted  in  their  Certificates  of  Registry  or  other  Papers  in 
the  same  Manner,  to  the  same  Extent,  and  for  the  same 
Purposes  in,  to,  and  for  which  the  Tonnage  denoted  in  the 
Certificates  of  Registry  of  British  Ships  is  deemed  to  be 
the  Tonnage  of  such  Ships^ 

LXI.  Whenever  an  Order  in  Council  has  been  issued  E^t  of  ., 
under  this  Act,  applying  any  Provision  of  this  Act  or  any  oounciL 
Regulation  made  oy  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  the 
Ships  of  any  Foreign  Country,  such  Ships  shall  in  all 
Cases  arising  in  any  British  Court  be  deemed  to  be  subject 
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to  such  Provision  or  Begulation^  and  shall  for  the  Parpose 
of  such  Provision  or  Regulation  be  treated  as  if  they  weT« 
BritUk  Ships. 

LXII.  In  issuing  any  Order  in  Council  under  this  Act 
her  Majesty  may  limit  the  Time  during  which  it  is  to 
remain  in  operatidn,  and  may  make  the  same  subject  to 
such  Conditions  and  Qualifications,  if  any,  as  may  be 
(kerned  expedient,  and  thereupon  the  Operation  of  tbe 
said  Order  shall  be  Kmited  and  modified  accordingly. 

LXUI.  Her  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  from 
Time  to  Time  revoke  or  alter  any  Order  previously  made 
under  this  Act. 

LXIV.  Every  Order  in  Council  to  be  made  under  thu 
Act  shall  be  published  in  the  London  GazetU  as  soon  u 
may  be  after  tbe  making  thereof;  and  tJie  Production  of 
a  Copy  of  the  London  Gazette  containing  such  Order  shall 
be  received  in  Evidence,  and  shall  be  Proof  tliat  the 
Order  therein  published  has  been  duly  made  and  issued; 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  plead  such  Order  spedally 

Legal  Procedure. 

LXV.  Nothing  in  the  Third  Section  of  the  Act  passed 
in  the  Twentieth  atnd  Twenty-first  Years  of  the  Reign  rf 
her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Forty-thi-ec,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  provides  for  the  Payment  of  any  Fees  that  may 
be  due  to  the  Clerk  of  the  J  nstices,  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  extend  to  any  Proceeding  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Provisions 
of  the  Principal  Act  or  this  Act,  or  any  Act  amending  the 
same. 

Delivery  of  Goods  and  Lien  for  FreighL 

LXVI.  The  following  Terms  used  in  the  Sections  of 
this  Act  hereinafter  contained  shall  have  the  respective 
Meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Context  or  Subject  Matter ;  that  is  to  say, 

Th^  Word  *  Report*  shall  mean  the  Report  required  by 

the  Ctistoms  Laws  to  be  made  by  the  Master  of  any 

importing  Ship : 
The  Word  *  Entry'  shall  mean  the  Entry  required  by 

the  Customs  ,Laws  to  be  made  for  the  Landing  or 

Discharge  of  Qoods  from  an  importing  Ship  : 
The  Word  *  Goods'  shall  include  every  Description  of 

Wares  and  Merchandise : 
The  Word  *  Wharf'  shall  include  all  Wharves,  Quays, 

Docks,  and  Premises  in  or  upon  which  any  Goods 

when  landed  from  Ships  mav  be  lawfully  placed: 
The  Word  <  Warehouse^  shall  include  all  Warehouses, 
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Baildings,  and  Premises  in  which  Goods  when  landjed 
from  Ships  may  be  lawfully  placed : 
The  Expression  *  Wharf  Owner*  shall  mean  the  Occn-  'Wharf 

pier  of  any  Wharf,  as  herein-before  defined :  Owner.'    j 

The  Expression  *  Warehouse  Owner'  shall  mean  the  'Ware- 
Occupier  of  any  Warehouse  as  herein-before  defined :  o^r.' 
The  Word  ^  Shipowner'  shall  include  the  Master  of  the  >ship- 
Ship  and  every  other  Person  authorized  to  act  as  owner.* 
Agent  fi)r  the  Owner,   or  entitled  to  receive  the 
Freight,  Demurrage,  or  other  Charges  payable  in 
respect  of  such  Ship : 
The  Expression  *  Owner  of  Goods'  shall  include  every  « Owner  of 
Person  who  is  for  the  Time  being  entitled/ either  as  Goo^' 
Owner  or  Agent  for  the  Owner,  to  tlie  Possession  of 
the  Gt)ods,  subject  in  the  Case  of  a  Lien,  if  any,  to 
such  Lien. 
LXVII,  Where  the  Owner  of  any  Goods  imported  in  Power  to 
any  Ship  from  Foreign  Parts  into  the  United  Kingdom  tot"' 
fails  to  make  Entry  thereof,  or  having  made  Entry  thereof  &nd  land 
to  land  the  same  or  take  Delivery  thereof  and  to  proceed  de^/of 
therewith  with  all  convenient  Speed,  by  the  Times  seve-  Entiy  and 
rally  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  Shipowner  may  make  o^!S?o?^ 
£ntiy  of  and  land  or  unship  the  said  Otoods  at  the  Times,  Goods, 
in  the  Manner,  and  subject  to  the  Conditions  following ; 
(that  is  to  say), 
(1.)  If  a  Time  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Goods  is  expressed 
in  the  Charter  Party,  Bill  of  Lading,  or  Agreement, 
then  at  any  Time  after  the  Time  so  expressed : 
(2.)  If  no  Time  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Otoods  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  Party,  Bill  of  Lading,  or 
Agreement,  then  at  any  Time  after  the  Expira- 
tion of  Seventv-two  Hours,  exclusive  of  a  Sunday 
or  Holiday,  after  the  Eeport  of  the  Ship ; 
(3.)  If  any  Whwf  or  Warehouse  is  nam^  in  the 
Charter  Party,  Bill  of  Lading,  or  Agreement,  as 
the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  where  the  Goods  are 
to  be  placed,  and  if  they  can  be  conveniently 
there  received,  the  Shipowner  in  landing  them 
by  virtue  of  this  Enactment  shall  cause  them  to 
be  placed  on  such  Wharf  or  in  such  Warehouse : 
(4.)  In  other  Cases  the  Shipowner  in  landing  Goods  by 
virtue  of  this  Enactment  shall  place  them  in  or  on 
some  Wharf  or  Warehouse  on  or  in  which  Goods 
of  a  like  Nature  are  usually  placed ;  such  Wharf 
or  Warehouse  being,  if  the  Goods  are  dutiable,  a 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  duly  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  for  the  landing  of  dutiable 
Goods: 
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(5.)  If  at  any  Time  before  the  Goods  are  landed  or 
unshipped  the  Owner  of  the  Goods  is  ready  and 
offers  to  land  or  take  DeliTery  of  the  same,  he 
shall  be  allowed  so  to  do,  and  bis  Entry  shall  m 
such  Case  be  preferred  to  any  Entry  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  Shipowner : 
(€.)  J£  any  Goods  are,  for  the  Purpose  pf  ConvenieBce 
in  assorting  the  same,  landed  at  the  Wfaaif 
where  the  Ship  is  discharged,  and  the  Owner  of 
the  Goods  at  the  Time  of  such  landing  has  made 
Entry  and  is  ready  and  offers  to  take  DeliTery 
thereof,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  some  other 
Wharf  or  Warehouse,  such  Groods  shall  be  as- 
sorted at  landing,  and  shall^  if  demanded,  be  de- 
Jivered  to  the  Owner  thereof  within  Twenty-fonr 
Hours  after  Assortment;   and  the  Expense  of 
and  consequent  on  such  landing  and  Assortment 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Shipowner : 
^    (7.)  If  at  any  Time  before  the  Goods  are  landed  or  un- 
shipped the  Owner  thereof  has  made  Entry  for 
the  landing  and  warehousing  thereof  at  any  par- 
ticular Wharf  or  Warehouse  other  than  that  at 
which  the  Ship  is  discharging,  and  has  o£kred 
and  been  ready  to  take  Delivery  thereof,  and  the 
Shipowner  has  failed  to  make  such  Delivery,  and 
has  also  failed  at  the  Time  of  such  OSer  to  give 
the  Owner  of  the  Goods  correct  Information  of 
the  Time  at  which  such  Goods  can  be  delivennl, 
then  the  Shipowner  shall,  before  landing  or  un- 
shipping such  Goods  under  the  Power  hereby 
given  to  him,  give  to  the  Owner  of  the  Goods  or 
of  such  Wharf  or  Warehouse  as  last  aforesaid 
Twenty-four  Hours  Notice  in  Writing  of  his 
Keadiness  to  deliver  the  Goods,  and  shall,  if  he 
lands  or  unships  the  same  without  such  Notice, 
do  so  at  his  own  Risk  and  Expense. 
If,  when  LXVin.  If,  at  the  Time  when  any  Gpods  are  landed 

^2lM,*Se  fi^°^  *^^y  Ship,  and  placed  in  the  Custody  of  any  Person 
Shipowner  as  a  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner,  the  Shipowner  gives  to 
^Jth^f  "^  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  Notice  in  Writing  that 
Purpose,      the  Goods  are  to  remain  subject  to  a  Lien  for  Freight  or 
Prdgh/is    ^^^^^  Charges  payable  to  the  Shipowner  to  an  Amount  to 
tocontinue.  be  mentioned  in  such  Notice,  the  Goods  so  landed  shall,  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner,  continue 
liable  to  the  same  Lien,  if  any,  for  such  Charges  as  tliej 
•were  subject  to  before  the  lanaing  thereof;  and  the  Wharf 
or  Warehouse  Owner  receiving  such  Goods  shall  retain 
them  until  the  Lien  is  discharged  as  hereinafter  mentioned^ 
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and  sliall,  if  he  fail  so  to  do,  make  good  to  the  Shipowner 
any  Loss  thereby  occasioned  to  him. 

LXIX.  Upon  the  Production  to  the  Wharf  or  Ware-  Lien  to  b© 
house  Owner  of  a  Receipt  for  the  Amount  claimed  as  due,  on^roS^ 
and  Delivery  to  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  of  a  Copy  Payment 
thereof  or  of  a  Kelease  of  Freight  firom  the  Shipowner,  the 
said  Lien  shall  be  discharged. 

LXX.  The  Owner  of  the  Goods  may  deposit  with  the  Lien  to  be 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  a  Sum  of  Money  equal  in  ^)e^l 
Amount  to  the  Sum  so  claimed  as  aforesaid  by  the  Ship-  ^ithwire- 
owner^  and  thereupon  the  Lien  shall  be  discharged ;  but  q^^^ 
without  Prejudice  to  any  other  Bemedy  which  me  Ship-     ^^^^' 
owner  may  have  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Freight. 

LXXI.  If  such  Deposit  as  aforesaid  is  made  with  the  Warehouse 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner,  and  the  Person  making  the  atTSr^Y 
same  does  not  within  Fifteen  Days  after  making  it  give  to  of  15  Days, 
the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  NoUce  in  Wnting  to  re-  jJ^J^^^^ 
tain  it,  stating  in  such  Notice  the  Sum,  if  any,  w^hich  he  pay  De- 
admits  to  be  payable  to  the  Shipowner,  or,  as  the  Case  may  Shipowner, 
be,  that  he  does  not  admit  any  Sum  to  be  so  payable,  the 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  may,  at  the  Expiration  of 
such  Fifteen  Days,  pay  the  Sum  so  deposited  over  to  the 
Shipowner,  and  shall  by  such  Payment  be  discharged  from 
all  Liability  in  respect  thereof. 

LXXIL  If  such  Deposit  as  aforesaid  is  made  with  the  ^J*^  ^.. 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner,  and  the  Person  making  the  Notice  to 
same  does  within  Fifteen  Days  after  making  it  give  to  the  retain  is  . 
Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  such  Notice  in  Writing  as  ^^^^' 
aforesaid,  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  shall  imme- 
diately apprize  the  Shipowner  of  such  Notice,  and  shall 
pay  or  tender  to  him  out  of  the  Sum  deposited  the  Sum,  if 
any,  admitted  by  such  Notice  to  be  payable,  and  shall  re- 
tain the  Remainder  or  Balance,  or,  it  no  Sum  is  admitted 
to  be  payable,  the  whole  of  the  Sum  deposited,  for  Thirty 
Days  from  the  Date  of  the  said  Notice ;  and  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  such  Thirty  Days,  unless  legal  Proceedings  have  in 
the  meantime  been  instituted  by  the  Shipowner  against  the 
Owner  of  the  Goods  to  recover  the  said  Balance  or  Sum  or 
otherwise  for  the  Settlement  of  any  Disputes  which  may 
have  arisen  between  them  concerning  such  Freight  or  other 
Charges  as  aforesaid,  and  Notice  in  Writing  ot  such  Pro- 
ceedings has  been  served  on  him,  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse 
Owner  shall  pay  the  said  Balance  or  Sum  over  to  the 
Owner  of  the  Goods,  and  shall  by  such  Payment  be  dis- 
charged from  all  Liability  in  respect  thereof. 

Li5cXIII.  If  the  Lien  is  not  discharged,  and  no  Deposit  ^fier  90  - 
is  made  as  herein-before  mentioned,  the  Wharf  or  Ware-  wS^hoiue 
house   Owner  may,  and,  if  required  by  the  Shipowner^  OwiMrinay 
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shall,  at  the  Expiration  of  Ninety  Days  from  the  Time 
when  the  Goods  were  placed  in  his  Cnstodv,  or,  if  the 
Goods  are  of  a  perishable  Nature,  at  such  earlier  Period  as 
he  in  his  Discretion  *thinks  fit,  sell  bj  Pablic  Auction, 
either  for  Home  Use  or  Exportation,  the  said  Goods  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Charges 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

LXXIV.  Before  making  such  Sale  the  Wharf  or  Ware- 
house Owner  shall  give  ^tice  thereof  by  Advertisement 
in  Two  Newspapers  circulating  in  the  Neighbourhood,  or 
in  One  Daily  Newspaper  published  in  London  and  in  One 
local  Newspaper,  and  also,  if  the  Address  of  the  Owner  of 
the  Goods  nas  been  stated  on  the  Manifest  of  the  Cargo,  or 
on  any  of  the  Documents  which  have  come  into  the  Pos- 
session of  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  O^nier,  or  is  otherwise 
known  to  him,  give  Notice  of  the  Sale  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Goods  by  Letter  sent  by  the  Post;  but  the  Title  of  a  hma 
fide  Purchaser  of  such  Goods  shall  not  be  invalidated  bj 
reason  of  the  Omission  to  send  Notice  as  herein-before 
mentioned,  nor  shall  any  such  Purchaser  be  bound  to  in- 
quire whether  such  Notice  has  been  sent. 

LXXV.  In  every  Case  of  any  such  Sale  as  aforesaid 
the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  shall  apply  the  Monies 
received  from  the  Sale  as  follows,  and  in  the  mllowing  Order: 

1.  If  the  Goods  are  sold  for  Home  Use  in  Payment  of  any 

Customs  or  ExciseDuties  owing  in  respect  thereof: 

2.  In  Payment  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Sale : 

3.  In  the  Absence  of  any  Agreement  between  the  Wharf 

or  Warehouse  Owner  and  the  Shipowner  con- 
cerning the  Priority  of  their  respective  Chai^ges, 
in  Payment  of  the  Bent,  Bates,  and  other  Charges 
due  to  the  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  in  re- 
spect of  the  said  Goods : 

4.  In  Payment  of  the  Amount  claimed  by  the  Ship- 

owner as  due  for  Freight  or  other  Charges  in  re- 
spect of  the  said  Goods: 

5.  But  in  case  of  any  Agreement  between  the  Wharf 

or  Warehouse  Owner  and  the  Shipowner  con- 
cerning the  Priority  of  their  respective  Charges, 
then  such  Charges  shall  have  Priority  according; 
to  the  Terms  of  such  Agreement : 
and  the  Surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Goods. 

LXXVT.  Whenever  Goods  are  placed  in  the  Castody 
of  a  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  under  the  Authority  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  shall  be 
entitled  to  Bent  in  respect  of  the  same,  and  shall  also  have 
Power  from  Time  to  Time^  at  the  Expense  of  the  Ovmcr 
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of  the  Goods,  to  do  all  such  reasonable  Acts  as  in  thd 
Judgment  of  the  said  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  Custody  and  Preservation  of  the 
said  Goods,  and  shall  have  a  Lien  on  the  said  Goods  for 
the  said  Rent  and  Expenses. 

LXXVn.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  compel  Warehonte 
any  Wharf  or  Warehouse  Owner  to  take  charge  of  any  p^tSSon. 
Goods  which  he  would  not  be  liable  to  take  charge  of  if 
this  Act  had  not  passed ;  nor  shall  he  be  bound  to  see  to 
the  Validity  of  any  Lien  claimed  by  any  Shipowner  under 
this  Act. 

LXXVni.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  take .  Saying 
away  or  abridge  any  Powers  given  by  any  Local  Act  to  undS" 
any  Harbour  Trust,  Body  Corporate,  or  Persons  whereby  Local  Acts. 
they  are  enabled  to  expedite  the  Discharge  of  Ships  or  the 
Landing  or  Delivery  of  Gt)ods ;  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
Act  contained  take  away  or  diminish  any  Kights  or  Se- 
medies  given  to  any  Shipowner  or  Wharf  or  Warehouse 
Owner  by  any  Local  Act. 


Cap.  LXTIIL 

An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Copyright  in 
Works  of  the  Fine  Arts^  a7id  for  repressing  the  Commi»^ 
sion  of  Fraud  in  the  Production  and  Sale  of  such  Works. 
~l29th  July  1862.] 

*  Whbkeas  by  Law,  as  now  established,  the  Authors  of 
Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Photographs  have  no  Copyright 
in  sach  their  Works,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  Law 
shoald  in  that  respect  be  amended:'  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — - 

I.  The  Author,  being  a  British  Subject  or  resident  Copyriglit 
within  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  of  every  original  j^^^f^ 
Painting,  Drawing,  and  Photograph,  which  shall  be  or  made  or 
shall  have  been  made  either  in  the  British  Dominions  or  J^'^^^^* 
3lsewhere,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  sold  or  disposed  Author  for 
>f  before  the  Commencement  of  this  Act.  and  his  Assigns,  ^^jf® 
(hail  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  Bight  of  copying,  engrav-  seven 
ng,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  such  Paining  or  Draw-  ^^  "^ 
ng,  and  the  Design  thereori  or  such  Photograph,  and  the         ^ 
Negative  thereof,  by  any  Means  and  of  any  Size,  for  the 
Term  of  the  natural  Life  of  such  Author,  and  Seven  Years 
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after  his  Death;   provided  that  when  any  Painting  or 
Drawing,  or  the  Negative  of  any  Photography  shall  for  the 
First  Time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed ofy  or  shall  be  made  or  executed  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  other  Person  for  a  good  or  a  valaable  Consideration, 
the  Person  so  selling  or  (Gsposing  of  or  making  or  execnt- 
ing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  Copyright  thereof,  unless 
it  De  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  Agreement  in  Writing, 
signed,  at  or  before  the  Time  of  such  Sale  or  Disposition, 
by  the  Vendee  or  Assignee  of  such  Painting  or  Drawing, 
or  of  such  Negative  of  a  Photograph,  or  by  the  Person  for 
or  on  whose  Behalf  the  same  shall  be  so  made  or  executed, 
but  the  Copyright  shall  belong  to  the  Vendee  or  Assignee 
of  such  Painting  or  Drawing,  or  of  such  N^itive  of  a 
Photograph,  or  to  the  Person  for  or  on  whose  Behalf  the 
same  shall  have  been  made  or  executed;  nor  shall  the 
Vendee  or  Assignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any  sudi  Copy- 
right, unless,  at  or  before  the  Time  of  such  Sale  or  Dis- 
position, an  Agreement  in  Writing,  signed  by  the  Person 
so  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same,  or  by  his  Agent  duly 
authorized,  shall  have  been  made  to  that  Effect. 
Not  to  pre-       II,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  the  Right 
tofnSghte.  ^^  ^°7  Person  to  copy  or  use  any  Work  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  Copyright,  or  to  represent  any  Scene  or  Object, 
notwithstanding  that  there  may  be  Copyright  in  some  Re* 
presentation  of  such  Scene  or  Object. 
Assign-  III.  All  Copyright  under  this  Act  shall  be   deemed 

Uo^Gcs,     Personal  or  Moveable  Estate,  and  shdl  be  assignable  at 
etc,  to  be  in  Law,  and  every  Assignment  thereof,  and  every  Licence 
Wnting.      ^Q  ^gg  Qj,  ^^y  Yfy  j^ny  Means  or  Process  the  Design  or 
Work  which  shall  be  tne  Subject  of  such  Copyright,  shall 
be  made  by  some  Note  or  Memorandum  in  Wnting,  to  be 
signed  by  the  Proprietor  of  the  Copyright,  or  by  his  Agent 
appointed  for  that  Purpose  in  Writing. 
Begister  of       I V.  There  shall  be  kept  at  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers 
ofcSpy^"  Company,  by  the  Officer  appointed  by  the  said  Company 
right  in       for  the  Purposes  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of 
D»^^    her  present  Majesty,-  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of 
andP^h^-   Copyright^  a  Book  or  Books,  entitled  *The  Register  of 
graphs  to     Proprietors  of  Copyright  in  Paintings,   Drawings,   and 
Stadonere    Photographs/  wherein  shall  be  entered  a  Memorandum  of 
Hall,  as  in    every  CopjTight  to  which  any  Person  shall  be  entitled 
c  46w    *^*'   under  this  Act,  and  alsa  of  every  subsequent  Assignment 
of  any  such  Copyright ;  and  such  Memorandum  shall  con- 
tain a  Statement  of  the  Date  of  such  Agreement  or  Assign- 
ment, and  of  the  Names  of  the  Parties  thereto^  and  of  the 
Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Person  in  whom  such 
Copyright  shall  be  vested  by  virtue  thereof,  and  of  the 
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Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Author  of  the  Work  in 
which  there  shall  be  such  Copyright,  together  with  a  short 
Description  of  the  Nature  and  Subject  of  such  Work,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  if  the  Person  registering  shall  so  desire, 
a  Sketch,  Outline,  or  Photograph  of  the  said  Work,  and 
no  Proprietor  of  any  such  Copyright  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  Benefit  of  this  Act  until  such  Registration,  and  no 
Action  shall  be  sustainable  nor  any  Penalty  be  recoverable 
in  respect  of  anything  done  before  Eegistration. 

V.  The  several  Enactments  in  the  said  Act  of  the  Sixth  Cerfain 
Year  of  her  present  Majesty  contained,  with  relation  to  mente'of  6 
keeping  the  Register  Book  thereby  required,  and  the  In-  &  6  Vict 
spection  thereof,  the  Searches  therein,  and  the  Delivery  of  ^^y  to 
certified  and  stamped  Copies  thereof,  the  Reception  of  such  the  Books 
Copies  in  Evidence,  the  making  of  false  Entries  in  the  said  ^na«r^2^i 
Book,  and  the  Production  in  Evidence  of  Papers  falsely  Act 
purporting  to  be  Copies  of  Entries  in  the  saia  Book,  the 
Application  to  the  Courts  and  Judges  by  Persons  aggrieved 
by  Entries  in  the  said  Book,  and  the  expunging  ana  vary- 
ing such  Entries,  shall  apply  to  the  Book  or  Books  to  be 
kept  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  to  the  Entries  and  Assign- 
ments of  Copyright  and  Proprietorship  therein  under  this 
Act,  in  such  and  the  same  Manner  as  if  such  Enactments 
were  here  expressly  enacted  in  relation  thereto,  save  and 
except  that  the  Forms  of  Entry  prescribed  by  the  said  Act 
of  the  Sixth  Year  of  her  present  Majesty  may  be  varied 
to  meet  the  Circumstances  of  the  Case,  and  that  the  Sum 
to  be  demanded  by  the  Officer  of  the  said  Company  of 
Stationers   for  making  any  Entry  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  One  Shilling  only.    - 

VI.  If  the  Author  of  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photo-  Penalties 
graph,  in  which  there  shall  be  subsisting  Copyright,  after  ^^"^-^^^ 
having  sold  or  disposed  of  such  Copyright,  or  if  any  other  ©£  Cc^^ 
Person,  not  being  the  Proprietor  for  the  Time  being  of  ^^^ 
Copyright  in  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photograph,  shall, 
without    the  Consent  of  such   Proprietor,  repeat,   copy, 
colonrably  imitate,  or  otherwise  mmtiply  for  Sale,  Hire, 
Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
repeated,  copied,  colourablv  imitated,  or  otherwise  multi- 
plied  for    Sale,   Hire,   Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  any 
such  Work  or  the  Design  thereof,  or,  knowing  that  any 
such  Repetition,  Copy,  or  other  Imitation  has  been  un- 
lawfully made,  shall  import  into  any  Part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  sell,  publish,  let  to  Hire,  exhibit,  or  dis- 
tribute, or  offer  for  Sale,  Hire,  Exhibition,  or  Distribu- 
tion,   or    cause  or  procure  to  be  imported,  sold,   pub* 
lished,  let  to  Hire,  distributed,  or  offered  for  Sale,  Hire, 
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Penalties^ 


Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  any  Repetition,  Copy,  or 
Imitation  of  the  said  Work,  or  of  the  Design  thereof, 
made  without  such  Consent  as  aforesaid,  such  Person  for 
every  such  Offence  shall  forfeit  to  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Copyright  for  the  Time  being  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Ten 
Pounds ;  and  all  such  Repetitions,  Copies^  and  Imitations 
made  without  such  Consent  as  aforesaid,  and  all  Kega- 
tives  of  Photographs  made  for  the  Purpose  of  obtaining 
such  Copies,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Propriet(»r  of  the 
Copyright. 

Vllti  No  Person  shall  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  or 
either  of  the  following  Acts ;  that  is  to  say, 

First,  no  Person  shall  fraudulently  sign  or  otherwise 
affix,  or  fraudulently  cause  to  be  signed  or  otherwise 
affixed,  to  or  upon  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photo* 
graph,  or  the  Negative  thereof  any  Name^  Initials, 
or  Monogram : 
Secondly,  no  Person  shall  fraudulently  sell,  publish,  ex- 
hibit, or  dispose  of,  or  ofier  for  Sale,  Exhibition,  or 
Distribution,  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photograph, 
or  Negative  of  a  Photograph,  having  thereon  the 
Name,  Initials,  or  Monogram  of  a  Person  who  did 
not  execute  or  make  such  Work : 
Thirdly,  no  Person  shall  fi*audulently  utter,  dispose  of,  or 
put  off,  or  cause  to  be  uttered  or  aisposed  of,  any  Copy 
or  colourable  Imitation  of  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or 
Photograph,  or  Negative  of  a  Photograph,  whether 
there  shall  be  subsisting  Copyright  therein  or  not,  as 
having  been  made  or  executed  by  the  Author  or  Maker 
of  the  original  Work  from  which  such  Copy  or  Imita- 
tion shall  have  been  taken : 
Fourthly,  where  the  Author  or  Maker  of  any  Painting, 
Drawing,  or  Photograph,  or  Negative  of  a  Photo- 
graph, made  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shall  have  sold  or  otherwise  parted  with  the  Pos- 
session of  such  Work,  if  any  Alteration  shall  afterwards 
be  made  therein  by  any  other  Person,  by  Addition  or 
otherwise,  no  Person  shall  be  at  liberty,  during  the 
Life  of  the  Author  or  Maker  of  such  Work,  with- 
out his  Consent,  to  make  or  knowingly  to  sell  or 
publish,  or  oflFer  for  Sale,  such  Work  or  any  Copies 
of  such  Work  so  altered  as  aforesaid,  or  of  anv  Part 
thereof,  as  or  for  the  unaltered  Work  of  such  Author 
or  Maker : 
Every  Offender  under  this  Section  shall  upon  Conviction 
forfeit  to  the  Person  aggrieved  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Ten 
Pounds,  or  not  exceeding  double  the  full  Price,  if  any,  at 
which  all  auch  Copies,  Engravings,  Imitaticms,  or  altered 
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Works  shall  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  Sale ;  and  all 
such  Copies,  Engraving  Imitations,  or  altered  Works 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Ferson,  or  the  Assigns  or  legal  Re* 
presentatives  of  the  Person,  whose  Name,  Initials,  or  Mono- 
gram shall  be  so  fraudulently  signed  or  affixed  thereto,  or 
to  whom  such  spurious  or  altered  Work  shall  be  so  frau- 
dulently or  falsely  ascribed  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always, 
that  the  Penalties  imposed  by  this  Section  shall  not  be  in- 
cnrred  unless  the  Person  whose  Name,  Initials,  or  Mono* 
gram  shall  be  so  fraudulently  signed  or  affixed,  or  to  whom 
such  spurious  or  altered  Work  shall  be  so  fraudulently  or 
falsely  ascribed  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  living  at  or 
within  Twenty  Years  next  before  the  Time  when  the 
Offence  may  have  been  committed. 

VIIL  Ail  pecuniary  Penalties  which  shall  be  incurred,  ^^^^ 
and  all  such  unlawful  Copies,  Imitations,  and  all  other  niai^  pV. 
Effects  and  Things  as  shall  have  been  forfeited  by  Offen-  n*iti«8- 
ders,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  pursuant  to  any  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  Copyright  Engravings,  may  be  reco- 
vered by  the  Person  herein-before  and  in  any  such  Act  as 
aforesaid  empowered  to  recover  the  same  respectively, 
and  hereinafter  called  the  Complainant  or  the  Complainer, 
as  foUows : 
In  England  and  Ireland^  either  by  Action  against  the  J^?°|^   . 
Party  offending,  or  by  summary  Proceeding  before  ireiaid. 
any  Two  Justices  having  Jurisdiction  where  the  Party 
offending  resides ; 
In  Scotland  by  Action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Jj.?!^^ 
ordinary  Form,  or  by  summary  Action  before  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  where  the  offence  may  be  com- 
mitted or  the  Offender  resides,  who,  upon  Proof  of 
the  Offence  or  Offences,  either  by  Confession  of  the 
Party  offending^  or  by  the  Oath  or  Affirmation  of 
One  or  more  credible  AVitnesses,  shall  convict  the 
Offender,  and  find  him  liable  to  the  Penalty  or  Penal 
ties  aforesaid,  as  also  in  Expenses,  and  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Sheriff,  in  pronouncing  such  Judgment  for 
the  Penalty  or  Penalties  and  Costs,  to  insert  in  such 
Judgment  a  Warrant,  in  the  event  of  such  Penalty 
or  Penalties  and  Costs  not  being  paid,  to  levy  and 
recover  the  Amount  of  the  same  by  Poinding ;    Pro- 
vided always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  Sherii); 
in  the  event  of  his  dismissing  the  Action  and  assoilzie- 
ing the  Defender,  to  find  the  Complainer  liable  in 
Expenses,  and  anv  Judgment  so  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  Sheriff  in  such  summary  Application  shall  be  fina 
and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  Heview  by  Advoca^ 
tion.  Suspension,  Beduction,  or  otherwise. 
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^M^  A  •'^'  ^^  ^^^  Action  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Saperior 

tion^is  ^  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  and  in  Dublin^  for  the 
pending  Infringement  of  any  such  Copyright  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
^erfOT*  l>®  lawful  for  the  Court  in  which  such  Action  is  pending,  if 
Injunction,  the  Court  be  then  sitting,  or  if  the  Court  be  not  sitting 
^^  then  for  a  Judge  of  such  Court,  on  the  Application  of  the 

Plaintiff  or  Defendant  respectively,  to  make  such  Order  fcyr 
an  Injunction,  Inspection,  or  Account,  and  to  give  sach 
Direction  respecting  such  Action,  Injunction,  Inspection, 
and  Account^  and  the  Proceedings  therein  respectivdj,  as 
to  such  Court  or  Judge  may  seem  fit. 
impoTta*         X.  All  Eepetitions,  Copies,  or  Imitations  of  Paintings, 
*h»ted        Drawings,  or  Photograpns,   wherein  or  in   the  Design 
^rks        whereoAhere  shall  be  suosisting  Copyright  under  this  Act, 
prohibited,    and  all  Repetitions,  Copies,  and  Imitations  of  the  Design 
of  any  sucn  Painting  or  Drawing,  or  of  the  Ne^tive  of 
any  such  Photograph,  which,  contrary  to  the  Provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  have  been  made  in  any  Foreign  State, 
or  in  any  Part  of  the  British  Dominions,  are  hereby 
absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  any  Part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  by  or  with  the  Consent  of  the 
Proprietor  of  the  Copyright  thereof,  or  his  Agent  autho- 
Applies-      Ti^^i-  in  Writing ;  and  if  the  Proprietor  of  any  such  Copy- 
tioA  in        right,  or  his  Agent,  shall  declare  that  any  Goods  impoiied 
ofOnSmS   *^®  Repetitions,  Copies,  or  Imitations  of  any  such  raint- 
Acts.  ing.  Drawing,  or  Photograph,  or  of  the  Negative  of  any 

such  Photograph,  and  so  prohibited  as  aforesaid,  then  sndi 
Goods  may  be  detained  by  the  Officers  of  her  Majesty's 
Customs. 
Saving  of  J  XL  If  the  Author  of  any  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Photo- 
br&g*Ac-  S^^^^y  '^^  which  there  shall  be  subsisting  Copyright,  after 
tion  for  having  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  such  Copyright  or  if 
Damages,  ^nv  Other  Person,  not  being  the  Proprietor  for  the  Time 
being  of  such  Copyright,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
such  Proprietor,  repeat,  copy,  colourably  imitate,  or  other- 
wise multiply,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  repeated,  copied, 
colourably  imitated,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  for  Side,  Hire, 
Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  any  such  Work  or  the  Design 
thereof,  or  the  Negative  of  any  such  Photograph,  or  shall 
import  or  cause  to  be  imported  into  any  Part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  sell,  publish,  let  to  Hire,  exhibit,  or 
distribute,  or  offer  for  Sale,  Hire,  Exhibition,  or  Distri- 
bution, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  sold,  published,  let  to 
Hire,  exhibited,  or  distributed,  or  offered  for  Sale,  Hire, 
Exhibition,  or  Distribution,  any  Repetition,  Copy,  or  Imi- 
tation of  such  Work,  or  the  Design  thereof  or  the  Nega- 
tive of  any  such  Photograph,  made  without  such  Consent 
as  aforesaid,  then  every  such  Proprietor,  in  addition  to 
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the  Remedies  hereby  given  for  the  Recovery  of  any  such 
Penalties,  and  Forfeiture  of  any  such  Things  as  aforesaid, 
may  recover  Damages  by  and  in  a  Special  Action  on  the 
Case,  to  be  brought  against  the  Person  so  ofiending,  and 
may  in  such  Action  recover  and  enforce  the  Delivery  to 
him  of  all  unlawful  [Repetitions,  Copies,  and  Imitations,  and 
Negatives  of  Photographs,  or  may  recover  Damages  for  the 
Betention  or  Conversion  thereof:  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained,  nor  any  Proceeding,  Conviction,  or 
Judgment,  for  any  Act  hereby  forbidden,  shall  affect  any 
Bemedy  which  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  Act  may  be 
entitled  to  either  at  JLaw  or  in  Equity. 

Xn,  This  Act  shrill  be  considered  as  including  the  Pro^  ^^"g^ 
visions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  held  yict  o.  12, 
in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  of  her  present  Majesty,  ^^^^' 
intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  International  ^oludedia 
Copyright^  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  such  Provisions  were  t>ua  Acu 
Partof  tliis  Act. 


Cap.  LXXIX. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Coal  Mines* — 
\lth  August  1862.] 

^  Whebeas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Session  holden  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Regur'  23  ft  24 
laiion  and  Inspection  of  MineSf  and  herein-after  referred  to  J^^  ^ 
as  the  "Principal  Act*' :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  M^e|t^,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con* 
sent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  Coal  Mines  and  Iron-  AppUca- 
stone  Mines  mentioned  in  the  Seventh  Section  of  the  Prin-  ^^^  ^*  ^°*' 
cipal  Act. 

II.  The  Expression  ^  existing  Mine '  shall  mean  a  Mine  Intorpre- 
that  is  actually  being  worked  at  the  Time  of  the  passing  of  ^^^ok^ 
this  Act. 

The  Expression  ^  new  Mine'  shall  mean  a  Mine  opened 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  an  old  Mine  the  working 
of  which  IS  begun  afresh  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 

ni.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  ProliiM- 
for  the  Owner  of  a  new  Mine,  and  after  the  First  Day  of  ^^^ 
January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  it  shall  sbSfte. 
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not  be  lawful  for  the  Owner  of  an  existing  Mme,  to  employ 
any  Person  in  working  within  such  Mine,  or  to  pennit  any 
Pwson  to  be  in  such  Mine  for  the  Purpose  of  working 
therein,  unless  there  are  in  communication  with  eveiy  Seam 
of  such  Mine  for  the  time  being  at  work  at  least  Two  Shafts 
or  Outlets,  separated  by  natural  Strata  of  not  less  than  Ten 
Feet  in  Breadth,  by  which  Shafts  or  Outlets  distinct  Means 
of  Ingress  and  Egress  are  available  to  the  Persons  employed 
in  the  Mine ;  but  it  shall  not  be  necessarjr  for  the  Two 
Shafts  or  Outlets  to  belong  to  the  same  Mine,  if  the  Per- 
sons therein  employed  have  available  Means  of  Ingress  and 
Egress  by  not  less  than  Two  Shafts  or  Outlets,  One  or  more 
of  which  ma^  belong  to  another  Mine. 

This  Section  shall  not  apply  to  opening  a  new  Mine  for 
the  Purpose  of  searching  for  or  proving  Minerals,  or  to  any 
Working  for  the  Purpose  of  making  a  Communication  be- 
tween Two  or  more  Snafts,  so  long  as  not  more  than  Twenty 
Persons  are  employed  at  any  One  Time  in  the  said  new 
Mine  or  Working, 
Appeal  bv        IV.  If  the  Owner  of  any  existing  Mine  objects  within 
exS^        such  Time  as  is  herein-after  mentioned,  in  Writing  ad- 
Mine  to  Ar-  dressed  to  One  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
bitration.     gtate,  that  by  reason  of  the  Nature  of  the  Mine,  or  from  its 
being  nearly  exhausted^  or  fcom  any  other  special  Cause, 
he  ought  to  be  exempted  ftt>m  the  Obligation  of  proTiding 
an  additional  Shaft  or  Outlet  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or 
that  he  cannot  provide  an  additional  Shaft  or  Outlet  within 
the  Time  limited  by  this  Act,  a  Beferenoe  shall  be  made 
to  Arbitration  as  to  whether  the  Owner  ought  or  ought  not, 
nnder  the  Circumstances,  to  provide  an  additional  Shaft  or 
Outlet,  or  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  an  Extension  of  Time 
for  providing  an  additional  Shaft  or  Outlet :  If  the  Result 
of  the  Arbitration  is  in  favour  of  the  Owner,  he  shall,  as 
the  Case  reauires,  be  relieved  from  tiie  Obligation  of  pro- 
viding an  additional  Shaft  or  Outlet,  or  have  such  Exten- 
sion of  Time  granted  to  him  for  providing  an  additional 
Shaft  or  Outlet  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Award :  If 
the  Result  of  the  Arbitration  be  against  the  Owner,  or  if 
no  Award  is  made  by  reason  of  any  Default  or  Neglect  on 
the  Part  of  the  Owner,  he  shall  be  bound  to  comply  with 
the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  this 
Section  had  not  been  enacted. 
Mode  of  V.  Arbitrations,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 

ArtlSSi^-''^  ducted  in  manner  directed  by  the  Thirteenth  Section  of  the 
tionfl.  Principal  Act  in  Cases  where  the   Owner,   within  the 

Twenty  Days  therein  mentioned,  objects  to  any  Alterations 
in  or  Additions  to  Rules,  or  Rules  by  way  of  Substitution 
proposed  by  the  Seci^etary  of  State;  but  no  Olgection 
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made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  by  the  Owner  of  an  existing 
Mine  shall  be  entertained  unless  it  is  made  within  the 
Times  following ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  claims  to  be  exempted 
from  the  Obligation  of  providing  an  additional  Shaft  ot 
Outlet  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  within  Six  Calendar 
Months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  if  he  claims  to 
have  an  Extension  of  Time  for  providing  an  additional 
Shaft  or  Outlet,  within  the  Six  Calendar  Months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

VI.  Any  of  her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Power  to 
Equity  may,  upon  the  Application  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  injuSSiou 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State,  prohibit  by  Compu- 
Injunction  the  working  of  any  Mine  in  which  any  Person  JJ^  ^^ 
is  employed  in  working,  or  is  permitted  to  be  for  the  Pur*- 

pose  of  working  in  contravention  of  the  Provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  may  award  such  Costs  in  the  Matter  of  the  In* 
junction  as  the  Court  thinks  just ;  but  this  Section  shall  be 
without  Prejudice  to  any  other  Remedy  permitted  by  Law 
for  enforcingthe  Provisions  of  this  Act* 

VII.  No  Person  shall  be  precluded  by  any  Agreement  Agree- 
made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  from  doing  such  Acts  coDtni^tt- 
as  may  be  necessary  for  providing  an  additional  Shaft  or  tion  of  Act 
Outlet  to  a  Mine  where  the  same  is  required  by  this  Act,  ^^*^ 

or  be  liable  under  any  Agreement  to  any  Penalty  or  For- 
feiture for  doing  such  Acts  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  Provisions  of  this  Act. 

VIII.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  One  with  the  Prin-  oonstmc- 
cipal  Act,  and  the  Powers  hereby  given  shall  be  deemed  tlonofAct. 
to  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  Powers 
conferred  by  the  Principal  Act,  and  such  last-mentioned 

Powers  may  be  exercised  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  passed.  ^ 

Cap.  LXXXV. 

An  Act  to  faeiliMe  the  Trangmission  of  Moveable  Property 
in  Scotland.— [7<A  August  1862.] 

'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  facilitate  the  Transmission 
of  Moveable  Estate  in  Scotland:^  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Qaeen's  most  Excellent  M^esty^  by  and  with  the  Advice 
tnd  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

I.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  Penoml 
competent  to  any  Party,  in  right  of  a  Personal  Bond  or  of  ^"^  ^' 
li  Conveyance  of  Moveable  Estate^  to  assign  such  Bond  or  ^^3* 
Conveyance  by  Assignation  in  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  HovMbto 
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Sstate  may 
be  assigned 
in  the  Form 
set  forth  in 
Schedule 
(A.) 


Certifled 
Copy  to  be 
delivered  to 
Person  or 
Persons  to 
whom  Inti- 
mation 
may  in  any 
Case  be  re- 
quisite. 


Asto 
Transmis- 
sion of  Per- 
sonal Bond, 
etc. 

Interpreta- 
tion of 
Terms. 


the  Form  set  forth  in  Schedule  A.  hereto  annexed ;  and  it 
shall  be  competent  to  write  the  Assignation  or  Assignations 
on  the  Bond  or  Conveyance  itself  in  or  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  Schedule  B.  hereto  annexed; 
which  Assignation  shall  be  registrable  in  the  Books  of  anr 
Court,  in  Terms  of  any  Clause  of  Remstration  containcKl 
in  the  Bond  or  Conveyance  so  assigned;  and  such  Assig- 
nation, upon  being  duly  stamped  and  dulv  intimated,  shall 
have  the  same  Force  and  Effect  as  a  duly  stamped  and 
duly  intimated  Assignation  according  to  the  Forms  at  pre- 
sent in  use. 

II.  An  Assignation  shall  be  validly  intimated  (1)  by  a 
Notary  Public  delivering  a  Copy  thereof,  certified  as  cor- 
rect, to  the  Person  or  Persons  to  whom  Intimation  may  in 
any  Case  be  requisite,  or  (2)  bv  the  Holder  of  such  Assig- 
nation, or  any  Person  authonzed  by  him,  transmitting  a 
Copy  thereof  certified  as  correct  by  Post  to  such  Person ; 
ana  (in  the  First  Case)  a  Certificate  by  such  Notaiy 
Public  in  or  as  nearly  as  mav  be  in  the  Form  set  forth  in 
Schedule  C.  hereto  annexedf,  and  (in  the  Second  Case)  a 
written  Acknowledgment  by  the  Person  to  whom  such 
Copy  may  have  been  transmitted  by  Post  as  aforesaid  of 
the  Receipt  of  the  Copy,  shall  be  sufficient  Evidence  of 
such  Intimation  having  been  duly  made :  Provided  always, 
that  if  the  Deed  or  Instrument  containing  such  Assigna- 
tion shall  likewise  contain  other  Conveyances  or  Declara- 
tions of  Trust  Purposes,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  deliver 
or  transmit  a  full  Copy  thereof,  but  only  a  Copy  of  such 
Part  thereof  as  respects  the  Subject  Matter  of  such  Assig- 
nation. 

ni.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  the 
Transmission  of  any  Personal  Bond  or  Conveyance  of 
Moveable  Estate,  or  the  Intimation  of  any  Assignation 
according  to  the  Forms  at  present  in  use. 

IV.  The  following  Words  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  Sche- 
dules annexed  to  this  Act,  shall  have  the  several  Meanings 
hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
Subject  or  Context  repugnant  to  such  Construction ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Word  *Bond'  and  the  Word  *  Conveyance* 
shall  extend  to  and  include  Personal  Bonds  for  Payment 
or  Performance,  Bonds  of  Caution,  Bonds  of  Guarantee, 
Bonds  of  Relief,  Bonds  and  Assignations  in  Security  of 
every  Kind,  Decreets  of  any  Court,  Policies  of  Assurance 
of  any  Assurance  Company  or  Association  in  Scotkndy 
whether  held  by  Parties  resident  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere, 
Protests  of  Bills  or  of  Promissory  Notes,  Dispositions,  As- 
signations, or  other  Conveyances  of  Moveable  or  Personal 
Property  or  Effects,  Assignations,  Translations,  and  Be- 
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trocessions,  and  also  Probative  Extracts  of  all  such  Deeds 
from  the  Books  of  any  competent  Court ;  the  Word  *  As- 
signation' shall  also  include  Translations  and  Ketroces- 
sions,  and  Probative  Extracts  thereof;  the  Words  ^  Move- 
able Estate'  shall  extend  to  and  include  all  Personal  Debts 
and  Obligations,  and  Moveable  or  Personal  Property  or 
Effects  of  every  Kind. 

V.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  the  Short  Titift 
^Transmission  of  Moveable  Property  {Scotland)  Act^  1862.' 

SCHEDULES  refebbed  to  in  the  FoREGoma  Act. 

Schedule  (A.) 

ly  A,  B.J  in  consideration  of,  etc.  \pr  otherwUej  as  the  Case 
may  be\j  do  hereby  assign  to  C.  J),  and  his  Heirs  or  A5- 
signees  [or  othervnsef  as  the  Case  may  bey"]  the  Bond  [or 
other  Deedy  describing  t£,]  granted  by  E.  F.y  dated,  etc,j  by 
which  [Jiere  specify  tiie  JVature  of  the  Deed^  and  specify  also 
any  connecting  TttUj  and  any  Circumstances  requiring  to  be 
stated  in  regard  to  tlie  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Hight  re-- 
quired.']     In  witness  whereof  etc. 

[Insert  Testing  Clause  in  usual  Form."] 

Schedule  (B.) 

I,  A.  B.J  in  consideration  of,  etc.  [or  otlierunscy  as  tite  Case 
may  be]^  do  hereby  assi^  to  C.  D.  and  his  Heirs  or  Assig- 
nees [or  otherwise^  as  Uie  Case  may  be^  the  foregoing  [or 
fcithin  toritten]  Bond  [or  other  Writ  or  Deedy  describing  tY,] 
granted  in  my  Favour  [or  otherunsty  as  the  Case  may  be, 
specifying  any  connecting  HtUy  and  any  Circumstances 
requiring  to  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Hie  Right  a^signedX.    In  witness  whereof,  etc. 

[Insert  Festing  Clause  in  usual  Form.] 

Schedule  (O,) 

ly  A.J  of  the  City  of  Notary 

Public,  do  hereby  attest  and  dedar^  That  upon  the 
Day  of  and  between  the  Hours  of 

md  I  duly  intimated  to  B.  [here  describe  the  Party] 

he  within  written  Assignation  [or  otherwiscy  as  the  Case 
lay  be,]  or  an  Assignation  granted  by  [here  describe  0]^ 
nd  that  by  delivering  to  the  said  A.  personallv  [or  other- 
Ttsel  by  leaving  for  the  said  A.  within  his  Dwelling  House 
t  jfc.,  in  the  hands  of  [here  describe  the  Party\  a  full  Copy 
iereofy  [or  if  a  partial  Copyy  liere  quote  the  Portion  of  the 
)eed  which  has  been  deliver^y]  to  be  given  to  him ;  all  of 
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which  was  done  in  presence  of  C.  and  2>.  [here  naini  ani 
describe  the  7too  Witnesses]^  who  subscribe  this  Attestation 
along  with  me.    In  witness  whereo£. 

llnsert  Testing  Clause  in  usual  Form,  to  be  sul^crib^  by 
the  Farty  and  the  Two  Witnessesi\ 


Cap.  LXXXVII. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relatttig  to  In* 
'  dustrial  and  Provident  Societies, — [7t/i  August  1862.] 

16  &;i6       *  Whereas  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
Vict  c  81.    1852^  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Number 

of  Persons  to  establish  a  Society  under  the  ProvisioDS 
thereof  and  of  the  therein-recited  Act,  for  the  Purpose  of 
raising  by  voluntary  Subscriptions  of  the  Members  thereof 
a  Fund  for  attaining  any  Purpose  or  Object  for  the  Time 
being  authorixed  by  the  Laws  in  force  witji*  respect  to 
Friendly  Societies  or  by  the  said  recited  Act,  by  carrying 
on  or  exercising  in  common  any  Labour,  Trade,  or  Handi- 
craft, or  severiu  Labours,  Trades,  or  Handicrafts,  except 
the  working  of  Mines,  Minerals,  or  Quarries  beyond  the 
Limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  In- 
landj  and  also  except  the  Susiness  of  Banking,  whether  in 
the  said  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  said 
Act  shall  apply  to  au  Societies  already  established  for  any 
of  the  Purposes  herein  mentioned,  so  soon  as  they  shall 

17  ft  18        conform  to  the  Provisions  hereof:  And  whereas  by  an  Act 
Vict  c  26.   passed  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Years  of  her  pre- 
sent Majesty,  Chapter  Twenty-five,  various  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  better  enablmg  legal  Proceedings  to  be 
carried  on  in  any  Matter  concerning  the  Societies  formed 

19  ft  20       under  the  said  Act  of  1852 :  And  whereas  the.  last-men- 
Yict  c.  40.   tioned  Act  was  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Years  of  her 
present  Majesty,  Chapter  Forty:  And  whereas  various 
Societies  have  been  formed  and  are  now  carrying  on 
Business  under  the  Provisions  of  the  said  recited  Acts,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  such  Societies  :*  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen  s 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 
Bedted        .    L  The  Lidustrial  and  Provident  Sodeties  Act,  1852, 
peSedT       *^^  the  said  recited  Acts  foe  the  Amendment  thereof,  are 
hereby  repealed  fix)m  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
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n.  All  Societies  regifctered  under  the  Industrial  and  ^^^^ 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1852,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  tn^ia^w 
a  Gertificate  of  Registration  on  Application  to  the  Re^strar  ?^^ 
of  Friendly  Societies,  and  for  which  Certificate  no  Eee 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Registrar.  « 

in.  Any  Number  of  Persons,  not  being  less  than  Seven,  2S^*g;^ 
may  establish  a  Society  under  this  Act  for  the  Purpose  of  dedes 
carrying  on  any  Labour,  Trade,  or  Handicraft,  whether  ^jtotWa 
wholessde  or  retail,  except  the  working  of  Mines  and 
Quarries,  and  except  the  Business  of  BanHng,  and  of 
applying 'the  Profits  for  any  Purposes  allowed  by  the 
Fnendly  Societies  Acts,  or  otherwise  permitted  by  liaw. 

IV.  The  Rules  of 'every  such  Society  shall  contain  Pro-  We*' 
visions  in  respect  of  the  several  Matters  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  annexed  to  this  Act. 

y.  Two  Copies  of  the  Rules  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Begbbs- 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  oi England,  Scotland^  or  Ire-  3^?  ^^ 
landy  according  to  the  Place  where  the  Office  of  the  Society        *  . 
is  situate,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  Manner 
provided  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1855;  and  he 
shall  thereupon  give  his  Certificate  of  Registration,  and 
such  Certificate  shall  in  all  Cases  be  conclusive  Evidence 
that  the  Society  has  been  duly  registered,  and  thereupon 
the  Members  of  such  Society  shall  become  a  Body  Cor- 
porate, by  the  Name  therdn  described,  having  a  perpetual 
Succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with  I\>wer  to  hold  Lands 
and  Buildings,  with  limited  Liability. 

VI.  The  Certificate  of  Registration  shall  vest  in  the  Certificate 
Society  all  the  Property  that  may  at  the  Time  be  vested  ^IS^in 
in  any  Person  in  trust  for  the  Society;  and  all  legal  Pro-  Society 
ceedings  then  pending  by  or  against  any  such  Trustee  or  ^^^^^^ 
other  Officer  on  account  of  the  Society  may  be  prosecuted  Society, 
by  or  against  the  Society  in  its  registered  Name  without   . 
Abatement. 

VIL  A  Copy  of  the  Rules  shall  be  delivered  by  the  jg^jj^. 
Society  to  every  Flsrson,  on  Demand,  on  Payment  of  a  deUTBzvdon 
Sum  not  exceeding  One  Shilling,  Domwid. 

Vni.  No  Societjr  shall  be  registered  under  a  Name  iden-  ^^^^^'^^ 
tical  with  that  by  which  any  other  eidsting  Society  has  been  |^  ]^f^ 
registered,  or  so  neariy  resemUkig  such  Name  as  to  be  aameiume 
likely  to  deceive  the  Members  or  the  Public,  and  the  Word  "^j^- 
^Limited'  shall  be  the  last  Word  in  the  Name  of  every  ing  So- 
Society  registered  under  this  Act.    •  ^^' 

IX.  No  Member  shall  be  entitled,  in  any  Society  regis-  ^^S^' 
tered  under  this  Act,  to  hold  or  claim  any  Interest  exceed-  iSiiSfto 
ing  the  Sum  of  Twa  hundred  Pounds.  200£. 

A.  Every  Society  le^stered  under  this  Act  shall  paint  5"«*****2 
or  apzy  ana  akaU  keep  painted  or  affixed,  its  Name  on  the  a  so^y!^ 
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Outside  of  every  Office  or  Place  in  which  the  Boriness  of 
the  Society  is  carried  on,  in  a  conspicuous  Position,  in 
Xietters  easily  legible,  and  shall  have  its  Name  engraven  in 
legible  Characters  on  its  Seal,  and  shall  have  its  Nsme 
mentioned  in  legible  Characters  in  all  Notices,  Advertise- 
tnents,  and  other  official  Publications  of  such  Sodetj,  and 
in  all  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Endonemcnts, 
Cheques,  and  Orders  for  Money  or  Goods  purporting  to  be 
.si^ed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  Company,  and  in  aU  Bills 
of  Parcels,  Invoices,  Receipts,  and  Letters  of  Credit  of  the 
Society. 
Penalties        'XI.  If  any  Society  under  this  Act  does  not  pjunt  or 
^^^tion  ^®^>  *^*  ^^P  painted  or  affixed,   its  Name  in  manner 
of*Name,     directed  by  this  Act,  it  shall  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not 
oto.  exceeding  jFive  Pounds  for  not  so  painting  or  afiBxing  its 

Name,  and  for  every  Day  during  which  such  Name  is  not 
so  kept  painted  or  affixed ;  and  if  any  Officer  of  such 
Society  or  any  Person  on  its  Behalf  uses  any  Seal  purport- 
ing to  be  a  Seal  of  the  Society  whereon  its  Name  is  not  so 
engraven  as  aforesaid^  or  issues  or  authorizes  the  Issue  of 
any  Notice,  Advertisement,  or  other  official  Publication  of 
such  Society,  or  signs  or  authorizes  to  be  signed  on  behalf 
of  such  Society  any  Bill  of  Exchange,  Promissoiy  Note, 
Endorsement,   Cheque,   Order  for  Money  or  Goods,  or 
issues  or  authorizes  to  be  issued  any  Bill  of  Parcels,  In- 
voice, Receipt,  or  Letter  of  Credit  of  the  Society,  wherein 
its  Name  is  not  mentioned  in  manner  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  Penalty  of  Fifty  Pounds,  and  shall  further  be 
personally  liable  to  the  Holder  of  any  such  Bill  of  Exchange, 
tromissoty  Note,  Cheque,  or  Order  for  Money  or  Goods, 
for  the  Amount  thereof,  unless  the  same  is  duly  paid  by  the 
Society. 
Every  So-        XII.  Every  Society  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  r^s- 
We  I°re-.   tered  Office  to  which  all  Communications  and  Notices  may 
.gifltered       be  addressed :  If  any  Society  registered  under  this  Act  cames 
■'^         on  Business  without  having  such  an  Office,  it  shall  incur 
Penalty  on  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  for  every  Day  during 
Deiauit       ^iiich  Business  is  so  carried  on. 

Notice  of         XIII,  Notice  of  the  Situation  of  such  registered  Office, 
'^^5U^^  and  of  any  Change  therein,  shall  be  riven  to  the  Registrar, 
oSmT^    and  recorded  by  him^   Until  such  Notice  is  given,  the 
Society  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  the  Pro- 
visions of  this  Act 
signature        XIV.  The  Rules  of  every  Society  registered  under  this 
SrS^*    Act  shall  bind  the  Society,  and  the  Members  thereof,  to 
the  same  Extent  as  if  each  Member  had  subscribed  his 
Name  and  affixed  his  Seal  thereto,  and  there  were  in  such 
Bules  contained  a  Covenant  on  the  Part  of  himself,  bis 
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HeiiSy  Ekecators,  and  Administrators,  to  conform  to  such 
Bules  subject  to  the  Proyisions  of  this  Act ;  and  all  Monies 
payable  by  any  Member  to  the  Society  in  porsnance  of 
such  Rules  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Debt  due  from  such 
Member  to  the  Society. 

XV*  The  Provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  shall  AppUoft- 
apply  to  Societies  registered  under  this  Act  in  the  follow-  friendly 
ing  Particulars :  Sooieties 

Exemption  from  Stamp  Duties  and  Income  Tax :  ^  **»*"■ 

Settlements  of  Disputes  by  Arbitration  or  Justices : 
Compensation  to  Members  unjustly  excluded : 
Power  of  Justices  or  County  Courts  in  case  of  Fraud : 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Registrar* 
XVI.  The  Provisions  oftheFrendly  Societies  Act,  1854,  Power  to 
whereby  a  Member  of  any  Society  registered  thereunder  J^^jJSe*^ 
is  allowed  to  nominate  any  Persons  to  whom  his  Invest*  Penons 
ment  in  such  Society  shall  be  paid,  shall  extend,  in  the  Kamrhjir 
Case  of  Societies  registered  under  this  Act,  to  allow  any  intenst 
Member  thereof  to  nominate  any    Persons  into  whose  SS^^d 
Name  his  Interest  in  such  Society  at  his  Decease  shall  be  at  hiii 
transferred :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  any  such  Society  ^^*^ 
may,  in  lieu  of  making  such  Transfer,  elect  to  pay  to  any 
Persons  so  nominated  the  full  Value  of  such  Interest* 

XYH.  Any  Society  registered  under  this  Act  may  be  As  to  the 
wound  up  either  by  the  Court  or  voluntarily,  in  the  same  ^"jfg^ 
Manner  and  under  the  same  Circumstances  under  and  in  cwties. 
which  any  Company  may  be  wound  up  under  any  Acts  or 
Act  for  the  Time  being  m  force  for  vrinding  up  Companies; 
and  all  the  Provisions  of  such  Acts  or  Act  with  respect  to 
winding  up  shall  apply  to  such  Society,  with  this  Excep- 
tion, that  the  Court  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  Winding-up 
shall  be  the  County  Court  of  the  District  in  which  the 
Office  of  the  Society  is  situated. 

XVTIL  In  case  of  the  Dissolution  of  any  such  Sociely,  Dteolntlon 
such  Society  shall  nevertheless  be  considered  as  subsisting,  ^^  pro- 
and  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  so  vent  i^d. 
long  and  so  far  as  any  Matters  relating  to  the  same  remain  [jf  ^^ 
unsettled,  to  the  Intent  that  such  Society  may  do  aU  things 
necessary  to  the  winding-up  of  the  Concerns  thereof,  and 
that  it  may  be  sued  and  sue,  under  the  Provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  respect  of  all  Matters  relating  to  such  Society. 

XIX.  The  Provisions  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  ProvieUms 
Acta  as  to  BiUs  of  Exchange  and  the  Admissibility  of  the  gtol^cLi- 
Register  of  Shares  in  Evidence  shall  iq;>ply  to  all  Societies  peniee  Aete 
r^f^stered  under  this  Act.  ^  •PP^y- 

XX.  In  the  event  of  a  Society  registered  under  this  Act  Liabflity  of 
being  woond  up,  every  present  and  past  Member  of  such  £J[?^^^ 
Society  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  Assets  of  the  ^^"^ 
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Society  to  an  Amohnt  sdfficient  For  Payment  of  the  Debts 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Societj,  and  the  Coets,  Ghai]ges,  and 
Expenses  of  the  Winding-ap,  and  for  the  Payment  of  snch 
Suras  as  may  be  required  for  the  Adjustment  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Contributories  amongst  themselves,  with  the  Quali* 
fioations  following;  (that  is  to  say,) 
*   (1.)  Na  past  Member  «hall  be  Uable  to  contribnte  to  the 
Assets  of  the  Society  if  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Member  for  a  Period  of  One  Year  or  upwards 
prior  to  the  Commenoement  of  the  Winding-up : 
No  past  Member  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  in 
respect  of  any  Debt  or  Liability  of  the  Sodetj 
contracted  after  the  Time  at  which  he  ceased  to 
be  a  Member ; 
(3.)  No  past  Memb^  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
Assets  of  the  Society  unless  it  appears  to  the 
Court  that  the  existing  Members  are  unable  to 
satisfy  the  Contributions  required  to  be  made  by 
them  in  ord^  to  satisfy  all  just  Demands  upon 
such  Society : 
(4.)  No  Contribution  shall  be  required  from  any  Member 
exceeding  the  Amount  (if  any)  unpaid  on  the 
Shares  in  respect  of  which  he  is  liable  as  a  past 
or  present  Member.  • 
XXL  Any  Society  registered  under  this  Act  may  he 
constituted  a  Company  uzider  the  Companies  Acts,  by  con* 
forming  to  the  Provisions  set  forth  in  such  Act,  and  there- 
upon shall  cease  to  retain  its  Registration  under  this  Act 
XXn.  Every  Person  or  Member  having  an  Literest  in 
the  Funds  of  any  Society  remstered  xmder  this  Act  may 
inspect  the  Books  and  the  Names  of  the  Members  at  all 
reasonable  Hours  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

XXIIL  The  Sheriff  in  Scotland  shall  within  his  County 
have  the  like  Jurisdiction  as  is  hereby  given  to  the  Judge 
of  the  County  Court  in  any  Matter  arising  under  this 
Act 

XXIY.  A  General  Statement  of  the  Funds  and  Efiects 
of  any  Society  registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Registrar  once  in  every  Year,  and  shall  exhibit  fully 
the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  made  out  within  such.  Period,  and  in  such  Fonn, 
and  shall  comprise  such  Particulars  as  the  Registrar  shall 
from  Time  to  Time  require;  and  the  Registrar  shall  have 
Authority  to  require  such  Evidence  as  he  may  think  ex- 
pedient of  all  Matters  required  to  be  done,  and  of  all  Docn- 
m^nts  required  to  be  transnaitted  to  him  under  this  Act; 
and  every  Member  of  or  any  Depositor  in  any  saeh  Society 
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shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  Application  to  the  Treasurer 
or  Secretary  of  that  Society,  a  (Jopy  of  such  Statement, 
without  making  any  Payment  for  the  same. 

XXy.  All  ^Penalties  imposed  by  this  Act)  or  by  the  Rulda  Becoveryof 
of  any  Society  registered  under  this  Act,  may  be  recovered  Penames. 
in  a  summary  Manner  before  Two  Justices,  as  directed  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of  th^) 
Reign  of  her  present  Migesty  Queen  Vustorm^  Chapter 
Forty-three,  intituled  An  Act  tofacUitate  the  Petformance 
of  the  Duties  ofJustkea  of  tJie  Peace  out  of  Sessions  witfUn 
England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  ConvictioniS 
and  Orders* 

XXVI.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  '  The  Industiid  and  BJort 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1862/  . 

SCHEDULE  OF  Matters  to  be  provided  fou  in 

THE  Rules.  ^  ^ 

1.  Object  and  Name,  and  Place  of  Office  of  the  Society, 

which  must  in  all  Cases  be  registered  as  One  of 
limited  Liability. 

2.  Terms  of  Admission  of  Members. 

3.  Mode  of  holding  Meetings  and  Right  of  Votings  and 

of  making  or  altering  Rules. 
4*  Determination  whether  the  Shares  shall  be  transfer* 
able ;  and  in  case  it  be  determined  that  the  Shares 
shall  be  transferable,  Provision  for  the  Form  of 
Transfer  and  Registration  of  Shares  and  for  the 
Consent  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and 
Confirmation  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society ;  and  in  case  Shares  shall  not  oe  trans^ 
ferable.  Provision  for  paying  to  Members  Balance, 
due  to  them  on  withdrawing  from  the  Society.     . 

5.  Provision  for  the  Audit  of  Accounts. 

6.  Power  to  invest  Part  of  Capital  in  another  Society; 

provided  that  no  such  Investment  be  made  in  any 
other  Society  not  registered  under  this  Act,  or 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  as  a  Society  or> 
Company  with  limited  Liability. 

7.  Power  and  Mode  of  withdrawing  from  the  Society, 

and  Provisions  for  the  Claims  of  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators, or  Assigns  of  Members. 

8.  Mode  of  Application  of  Profits. 

.  9.  Appointment  of  Managers  and  other  Officers,  and 
their  respective  Powers  and  Remuneration. 
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Cap.  LXXXVm. 

^n  Act  toamend  the  Law  relating  to  Oiefrauduleni  marking 
of  Merehandiae.—llth  August  1862.] 

^  Whebeas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Laws  rekting 
to  the  fraudulent  marking  of  Merchandise,  and  to  the  Sale 
of  Merchandise  falsely  marked  for  the  Purpose  of  Fraud:' 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 
CoMbiio-  L  In  the  Construction  of  this  Act  the  Word  'Person' 
WosSia.  ^^^U  include  any  Person,  whether  a  Subject  of  her  Majesty 
or  not,  and  any  Body  Corporate  or  Body  of  the  like  Natore, 
whether  constituted  according  to  the  Law  of  this  Country 
or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  Colonies  or  Dominions,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  Law  of  any  Foreign  Country,  and  also  any 
Company,  Association,  or  Society  of  Persons,  whether  the 
Memoers  thereof  be  Subjects  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  or 
some  of  such  Persons  Subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  some  of 
them  not,  and  whether  such  Body  Corporate,  Body  of  the 
like  Nature,  Company,  Association,  or  Society  b>e  estab- 
lished or  carry  on  Business  within  her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions or  elsewhere,  or  partly  within  her  Majest3''s 
Dominions  and  partly  elsewhere ;  the  Word  '  Mark '  shall 
include  any  Name,  Signature,  Word,  Letter,  Device,  Em* 
blem,  Figure,  Sign,  Seal,  Stamp,  Diagram,  Label,  Ticket, 
6r  other  Mark  of  any  other  Description  ;  and  the  Expres- 
sion 'Trade  Mark'  shall  include  any  and  every  such 
Name,  Signature,  Word,  Letter,  Device,  Emblem,  Figure, 
Sign,  Seal,  Stamp,  Diagram,  Label,  Ticket,  or  other  Mark 
as  aforesaid  lawlully  used  by  any  Person  to  denote  any 
Chattel,  or  (in  Scotland)  any  Article  of  Trade,  Manufacture, 
or  Merchandise,  to  be  an  Article  or  Thing  of  the  Manu- 
fiicture,  Workmanship,  Production,  or  Merchandise  of  such 
Person,  or  to  be  an  Article  or  Thing  of  any  peculiar  or 
particular  Description  made  or  sold  by  such  Person,  and 
shall  also  include  any  Name,  Si^ature,  Word,  Letter, 
Number,  Figure,  Mark,  or  Si^  which  in  pursuance  of  any 
Statute  or  Statutes  for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to 
registered  Designs  is  to  be  put  or  placed  upon  or  attached 
to  any  Chattel  or  Article  during  the  Existence  or  Con- 
tinuance of  any  Copyright  or  other  sole  Right  acquired 
under  the  Provisions  of  such  Statutes  or  any  of  them ;  the 
Word  'Misdemeanor'  shall  include  Crime  and  Offence 
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in  Scotland;  and  the  Word  *  Court'  shall  include  any 
iSheriiF  or  Sheriff  Substitute  in  Scotland. 

II.  Every  Person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  or  to  en-  ^^W^^  • 
able  another  to  defraud  any  Person,  shall  forge  or  counter-  MMk*or 
feit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  falsely 
Trade  Mark,  or  shall  apply,*  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  JSy^ISe 
applied,  any  Trade  Mark  or  any  forged  or  counterfeited  Mark  with 
Trade  Mark  to  any  Chattel  or  Article,  not  being  the  def»u<^» 
Manufacture,  Workmanship,  Production,  or  Merchandise  Misde- ' 
of  any  Person  denoted  or  intended  to  be  denoted  by  such  "^"^°^' 
Trade  Mark,  or  denoted  or  intended  to  be  denoted  by  such 
forged  or  counterfeited  Trade  Mark,  or  not  Being  the 
Manufacture,  Workmanship,  Production,  or  Merchandise 
of  any  Person  whose  Trade  Mark  shall  be  so  forged  or 
counterfeited,  or  shall  apply,  or  cause  or  procure  to  oe  ap* 
plied,  any  Trade  Mark  or  any  forged  or  counterfeited  Trade 
Mark  to  any  Chattel  or  Article,  not  being  the  particular  or 
peculiar  Description  of  Manufacture,  Tvorkmanship,  Pro- 
duction, or  Merchandise  denoted  or  intended  to  be  denoted 
by  such  Trade  Mark  or  by  such  forged  or  counterfeited 
Trade  Mark,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  every 
Person  so  committing  a  Misdemeanor  shall  also  forfeit  to 
her  Majesty  every  Chattel  and  Article  belonging  to  such 
Person  to  which  he  shall  have  so  unlawfully  applied,  or 
caused  or  procured  to  be  applied,  any  such  Trade  Mark  or 
forged  or  counterfeited  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid,  and  every 
Instrument  in  the  Possession  or  Power  of  such  Person,  and 
by  means  of  which  any  sqch  Trade  Mark,  or  forged  or 
counterfeited  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  so 
applied,  and  every  Instrument  in  the  Possession  or  Power 
of  such  Person  for  applying  any  such  Trade  Mark  or  forged 
or  counterfeit  Ti*ade  Mark  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  her  Majesty ;  and  the  Court  before  which  any  such 
^lisdemeanor  shall  be  tried  may  order  such  forfeited  Articles 
as  aforesaid  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  such 
Court  shall  think  fit. 

III.  Every  Person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  or  to  en-  Applying  % 
able  another  to  defraud,  any  Person,  shall  apply  or  cause  ^^ 
or  procure  to  be  applied  any  Trade  Mark  or  any  forged  or  Mark  to 
counterfeited  Trade  Mark  to  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  c^^^^'' 
Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  Wrapper, 
or  other  Thing  in,  on,  or  with  which  any  Chattel  or  Article  ^"^^ciJ 
shall  be  intended  to  be  sold  or  shall  be  sold  or  uttered  or  any  ArUcio 
exposed  for  Sale,  or  intended  for  any  Purpose  of  Trade  or  j^^^Jj^'^to 
Manufacture,  or  shall  enclose  or  place  any  Chattel  or  bo  sold,  a 
Article,  or  cause  or  procure  any  Chattel  or  Article  to  be  ^^^ 
enclosed    or    placed,  in,  upon,  under^  or  with  any  Cask, 
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Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel, 

Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  to  which  any  Trade  Mark 

shall  have  been  falsely  applied,  or  to  which  any  forged  or 

counterfeited  Trade  Mark  shall  have  been  applied,  or  shall 

apply  or  attach  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  applied  or  at* 

tached  to  any  Chattel  or  Article  any  Case,  Cover,  Reel, 

Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  to  which  any  Trade  Mark 

shall  have  been  falsely  applied,  or  to  which  any  forged  or 

counterfeited  Trade  Mark  shall  have  been  applied,  or  shall 

enclose,  place,  or  attach  any  Chattel  or  Article,  or  cause  or 

procure  any  Chattel  or  Article  to  be  enclosed,  placed,  or 

attached,' in,  upon,  under,  with,  or  to  any  Cask,  Bottle, 

Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket, 

Label,  or  other  Thing  having  thereon  any  Trade  Mark  of 

any  other  Person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and 

every  Person   so  committing  a  Misdemeanor  shall  also 

forfeit  to  her  Majesty  every  such  Chattel  and  Article,  and 

also  every  such  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover, 

Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  as 

aforesaid  in  the  Possession  or  Power  of  such  Person ;  and 

every  other  similar  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case, 

Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing 

made  to  be  used  in  like  Manner  as  aforesaid,  and  every 

Instrument  in  the  Possession  or  Power  of  such  Person,  and 

•  by  means  of  which  any  such  Trade  Mark  or  forged  or 

counterfeited  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  ap* 

plied,  and  also  every  Instrument  in  the  Possession  or  Power 

of  such  Person  for  applying  any  such  Trade  Mark  or  forged 

or  counterfeit  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited 

to  her  Majesty ;  and  the  Court  before  which  any  such 

Misdemeanor  shall  be  tried  may  order  such  forfeited  Articles 

as  aforesaid  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 

such  Court  shall  think  dt. 

Sening  At-      IV.  Every  Person  who,  after  the  Thirty-first  Day  of  De- 

ior^o^    cember  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  shall 

false  Trade  sell,  Utter,  or  cxposo  either  for  Sale  or  for  any  Purpose  of 

list  Def^  Trade  or  Manufacture,  or  cause  or  procure  to  he  sold, 

cember        Uttered,  or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  aforesaid, 

Pemiity       ^^^  Chattel  or  Article,  together  with  any  forged  or  coun- 

bquai  to       terfeited  Trade  Mark,  wfiich  he  shall  know  to  be  forged  or 

Artici  °^      counterfeited,  or  together  with  the  Trade  Mark  of  any 

sold,  and  a   other  Person  applied  or  used  falsely  or  wrongfully  or  with- 

ex  °*edin      ^^*  lawful  Authority  or  Excuse,  knowing  such  Trade  Mark 

p  nor  lew    of  another  Person  to  have  been  so  applied  or  used  as 

than  lOs.      aforesaid,  and  that  whether  any  such  Trade  IMark  or  forged 

or  counterfeited  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid,  together  with 

which  any  such  Chattel  or  Article  shall  be  sold,  uttered, 

or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
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in,  upon,  about,  or  with  sach  Chattel  or  Article,  or  in,  upon^ 
about,  or  'vv'ith  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case, 
Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing 
in,  upon,  about,  or  with  which  such  Chattel  or  Article  shaU 
be  so  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Purpose 
as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  to 
her  Majesty  a  Sum  of  Money  eaual  to  the  Value  of  the 
Chattel  or  Article  so  sold,  utterea,  offered,  or  exposed  for 
Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  aforesaid,  and  a  further  Sum  not 
exceeding  Fire  Pounds  and  not  less  than  Ten  Shillings. 

V.  Every  Addition  to  and  every  Alteration  of,  and  also 
every  Imitation  of  any  Trade  Mark  which  shall  be  made^ 
applied,  or  used  with  Intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  any 
other  Person  to  defraud,  or  which  shall  cause  a  Trade  Mark 
with  such  Alteration  or  Addition,  or  shall  cause  such  Imi- 
tation of  a  Trade  Mark  to  resemble  any  genuine  Trade 
Mark  so  or  in  such  Manner  as  to  be  calculated  or  likely  to 
deceive,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  a  false,  forged,  and 
counterfeited  Trade  Mark  within  the  Meaning  of  this  Act ; 
and  every  Act  of  making,  applying,  or  otherwise  using  any 
such  Addition  to  or  Alteration  of  a  xrade  Mark  or  any  such 
Imitation  of  a  Trade  Mark  as  aforesaid  done  by  any  Person 
with  Intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  any  other  Person  to 
defraud,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  forging  and  counter* 
feiting  a  Trade  Mark  within  the  Meaning  of  this  Act. 

VlT  Where  any  Person  who,  at  any  Time  after  the 
Thirty-first  Day  of  December  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  shall  have  sold,  uttered,  or  exposed  for 
Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  have  caused  or 
procured  to  be  sold,  uttered,  or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other 
Purpose  as  aforesaid,  any  Chattel  or  Article,  together  with 
any  forged  or  counterfeited  Trade  Mark,  or  together  with 
the  Trade  Mark  of  any  other  Person  used  without  lawful 
Authority  or  Excuse  as  aforesaid,  and  that  whether  any 
such  Trade  Mark,  or  such  forged  or  counterfeited  Trade 
Mark  as  aforesaid,  be  in,  upon,  about,  or  with  such  Chattel 
or  Article,  or  in,  upon,  about,  or  with  any  Cask,  Bottle, 
Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel, 
Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  in,  upon,  about,  or  with 
which  such  Chattel  or  Article  shall  have  been  sold  or  ex- 
posed for  Sale,  such  Person  shall  be  bound,  upon  Demand 
m  Writing  delivered  to  him  or  left  for  him  at  his  last 
known  Dwelling  House,  or  at  the  Place  of  Sale  or  Expo- 
sure for  Sale,  by  or  on  the  Behalf  of  any  Person  whose 
Trade  Mark  shall  have  been  so  forged  or  counterfeited,  or 
used  without  lawful  Authority  or  Excuse  as  aforesaid,  to 
give  to  the  Person  requiring  the  same,  or  his  Attorney  or 
Agent,  within  Forty-eight  Hours  after  such  Demand,  full 
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Power  to 
Justices  to 
summon, 
Parties  re- 
f  usiuK  to 
give  InfoF'- 
mation. 

Penalty  for 
Bef  uaal  oL 


Harking 
any  false 
Indication 
of  Quan- 
tity, etc., 
upon  an 
Article 
with  Intent 
to  defraud, 
Penalty  a 
Sum  equal 
to  the  value 
of  the  Arti- 
cle and  the 
further 
Sum  not 
exceeding 
5L  and  not 
less  than 
lOt, 


Selling  or 
exposing 


Information  in  Writing  of  the  Name  and  Address  of  the 
Person  from  whom  he  shall  have  purchased  or  obtained 
such  Chattel  or  Article,  and  of  the  Time  when  he  obtained 
the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace^  on  Information  on  Oath  of  such  Demand  and  Be- 
fusal,  to  summon  before  him  the  Party  refusing,  and  on 
being  satisfied  that  such  Demand  ought  to  be  complied 
with  to  order  such  Information  to  be  given  within  a  certain 
Time  to  be  appointed  by  him ;  and  any  such  Party  who 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  Order  shall  for 
eve^  such  Oflfence  forfeit  ana  pay  to  her  Majesty  the  Sum 
of  Five  Pounds,  and  such  Refusal  or  Neglect  shall  be 
prima  facie  Evidence  that  the  Person  so  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing had  full  Knowledge  that  the  Trade  Mark,  together 
with  which  such  Chattel  or  Article  was  sold,  uttered,  or 
exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  the  Time 
of  such  selling,  uttering,  or  exposing,  was  a  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, and  false  Trade  Mark,  or  was  the  Trade  Mark  of 
a  Person  which  had  been  used  without  lawful  Authority  or 
Excuse,  as  the  Case  may  be, 

VII.  Every  Person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  to 
enable  another  to  defraud,  shall  put  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  put  upon  any  Chattel  or  Article,  or  upon  any  Cask, 
Bottle,  Stopper,  v  essel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel, 
Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing,  together  with  which  any 
Chattel  or  Article  shall  be  intended  to  be  or  shall  be  sold 
or  uttered  or  exposed  for  Sale,  or  for  any  Purpose  of  Trade 
or  Manufacture,  or  upon  any  Case,  Frame,  or  other  Thing 
in  or  by  means  of  wnich  any  Chattel  or  Article  shall  he 
intended  to  be  or  shall  be  exposed  for  Sale,  any  false  De- 
scription, Statement,  or  other  Indication  of  or  respecting 
the  Number,  Quantity,  Measure,  or  Weight  of  such  Chattel 
or  Article,  or  any  Part  thereof,  or  of  the  Place  or  Country 
in  which  such  Chattel  or  Article  shall  have  been  made, 
manufactured,  or  produced,  or  shall  put  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  put  upon  any  such  Chattel  or  Article,  Cask, 
Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Eeel, 
Ticket,  Label,  or  Thing  as  aforesaid,  any  Word,  Letter, 
Figure,  Signature,  or  Mark  for  the  Purpose  of  falsely  indi- 
cating such  Chattel  or  Article,  or  the  Mode  of  manufac- 
turing or  producing  the  same,  or  the  Ornamentation,  Shape, 
or  Configuration  wereof,  to  be  the  Subject  of  any  existing 
Patent,  Privilege,  or  Copyright,  shall  for  every  such  Of- 
fence forfeit  and  pay  to  her  Majesty  a  Sum  of  Money 
equal  to  the  Value  of  the  Chattel  or  Article  so  sold  or 
uttered  or  exposed  for  Sale,  and  a  further  Sum  not  exceed- 
ing Five  Pounds  and  not  less  than  Ten  Shillings. 

YIIL  Every  Person  who,  after  the  Thirty-first  Day  of 
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December  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  Jj^J^^^^^ 
shall  sell,  utter,  or  expose  for  Sale  or  for  any  Purpose  of  sist'ce- 
Trade  or  Manufacture,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  St?«^J^ 
sold,  uttered,  or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Purpose  as  afore-  ciee  with  " 
said,  any  Chattel  or  Article  upon  which  shall  have  been,  false  suto- 
to  his  Kjiowledge,  put,  or  upon  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Q^ntities, 
Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  etc,  Penal- 
or  other  Thing  together  with  which  such  Chattel  or  Article  iLn^'sTor 
shall  be  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed  for  Sale  or  other  Pur-  leaathanot. 

g)se  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  so  put,  or  upon  any  Case, 
rame,  or  other  Thing  used  or  employed  to  expose  or  ex- 
hibit such  Chattel  or  Article  for  Sale  shall  have  been  so 
put,  any  false  Description,  Statement,  or  other  Indication 
of  or  respecting  the  Number,  Quantity,  Measure,  or  Weight 
of  such  Chattel  or  Article  or  any  Part  thereof,  or  the 
Place  or  Country  in  which  such  Chattel  or  Article  shall 
liave  been  made,  manufactured,  or  produced,  shall  for  every 
such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  to  her  Majesty  a  Sum  not 
exceeding  Five  Pounds  and  not  less  than  Five  Shillings. 

IX*  Provided  always.  That  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  Proviso 
shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  make  it  any  Offence  for  ^**^  ^^f^^ 
any  Person  to  apply  to  any  Chattel  or  Article,  or  to  any  oflfence  to 
Cask,  Bottle,   Stopper,   Vessel,   Case,   Cover,   Wrapper,  JP^Jj^ 
Band,  Reel,   Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  with  which  Words 
sudi  Chattel  or  Article  shall   be  sold  or  intended  to  be  ^^7^^^,^. 
sold,  any  Name,  Word,  or  Expression  generally  used  for  indicating 
indicating  such  Chattel  or  Article  to  be  of  some  particular  g^rtiouiar 
Class  or  Description  of  Manufacture  only,  or  so  as  to  make  Man^c- 
it  any  Offence  tor  aHy  Person  to  sell,  utter,  or  offer  or  expose  t"«8- 
for  Sale  any  Chattel  or  Article  to  which,  or  to  any  Cask, 
Bottle,    Stopper,  Vessel,   Case,   Cover,    Wrapper,   Band, 
Seel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  sold  therewith,  any 
such  generally  used  Name,  Word,  or  Expression  as  afore- 
said snail  have  been  applied. 

X-  In   every  Indictment,   Pleading,   Proceeding,   and  Doscnp- 
Document  whatsoever  in  which  any  Trade  Mark  shall  be  ^rade 
intended  to  be  mentioned,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  mention  Harks  and 
or  state  the  same  to  be  a  Trade  Mark  without  further  or  tJ^ 
otherwise  describing  such  Trade  Mark,  or  setting  forth  any  Marks  in 
Copy  or  Fac-simiie  thereof;   and  in  every  Indictment,  ^en^^etc. 
Pleading,  Proceeding,  and  Docutnent  whatsoever  in  which 
it  shall  be  intended  to  mention  any  forged  or  counterfeit 
Trade  Mark,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  mention  or  state  the 
same  to  be  a  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade  Marie  without 
fiirther  or  otherwise  describing  such  forged  or  counterfeit 
Trade   Mark,  or  setting  forth  any  Copy  or  Fac-simile 

XI.  The  Provisions  in  this  Act  contained  of  or  con-  nottoaf- 


ames  or 
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cerning  any  Act,  or  any  Proceeding,  Judgment,  or  Cou- 
Tiction  for  any  Act  hereby  declared  to  be  a  Misdemeanor 
or  Offence,  shall  not  nor  shall  any  of  them  take  away,  di- 
minish, or  prejudicially  affect  any  Snit,  Process,  Proceed- 
ing, Kight,  or  Remedy  which  any  Person  aggrieved  by 
anch  Act  may  be  entitled  to  at  Law,  in  Equity,  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  not  nor  shall  any  of  them  exempt  or  excuse 
any  Person  from  answering  or  making  Discovery  upon 
Examination  as  a  Witness  or  upon  Literrogatories,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  Suitor  other  Civil  Proceeding:  Provided 
always,  that  no  Evidenbe,  Statement,  or  Discovery  which 
any  Person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  or  make  shall  be 
admissible  in  Evidence  against  such  Person  in  support  of 
any  Indictment  for  a  Misdemeanor  at  Common  Law  or 
otherwise,  or  of  any  Proceeding  under  the  Provisions  of 
this  Act. 

XII.  In  every  Indictment,  Information,  Conviction, 
Pleading,  and  Proceeding  against  any  Person  for  any 
Misdemeanor  or  other  Offence  against  the  Provisions  of 
this  Act  in  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  allege  or  mention 
an  Intent  to 'defraud,  or  to  enable  another  to  defraud,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  or  mention  that  the  Person 
accused  of  having  done  any  Act  which  is  hereby  made  a 
Misdemeanor  or  other  Offence  did  such  Act  with  Intent 
to  defraud,  or  with  Intent  to  enable  some  other  Person  to 
defraud,  without  alleging  or  mentioning  an  Intent  to  de- 
fraud any  particular  Person  ;  and  on  the  Trial  of  any  sucJi 
Indictment  or  Information  for  any  such  Misdemeanor,  and 
on  the  Hearing  of  any  Information  or  Charge  of  or  for 
any  such  other  Offence  as  aforesaid,  and  on  the  Trial  of 
any  Action  against  any  Person  to  recover  a  Penalty  for 
any  such  other  Offence  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  an  Intent  to  defraud  any  particular  Person, 
or  an  Intent  to  enable  any  particular  ^Person  to  defrand 
any  particular  Person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove 
with  respect  to  every  such  Misdemeanor  and  Offence  that 
the  Person  accused  did  the  Act  charged  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud, or  with  Intent  to  enable  some  other  Person  to  de- 
fraud, or  with  the  Intent  that  any  other  Person  might  be 
enabled  to  defraud. 

XIII.  Every  Person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  pro- 
cure the  Commission  of  any  Offence  which  is  by  this  Act 
made  a  Misdemeanor  shall  also  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor. 

XIV.  Every  Person  who  shall  be  convicted  or  found 
guilty  of  any  Offence  which  is  by  this  Act  made  a  Idisde- 
meanor  shall  be  liable,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Coart  and 
as  the  Court  shall  award,  to  suffer  such  Punishment  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  Two  Years,  with  or  with- 
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out  Hard  Labour,  or  by  Fine,  or  both  by  Itnpriaonment 
with  or  without  Hard  Labour  and  Fine,  and  also  by  Im- 
prisonment until  the  Fine  (if  any)  shall  have  been  paid 
find  satisfied. 

XV.  In  every  Case  in  which  any  Person  shall  have  ^^^^ 
committed  or  done  any  Offence  or  Act  whereby  he  shall  ues. 
have  forfeited  or  become  liable  to  pay  to  her  Majesty  any 
of  the  Penalties  or  sums  of  Money  mentioned  in  the  Pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  every  such  Penalty  or  Sum  of  Money 
shall  or  may  be  recovered  in  England^  Wales^  or  Ireland^ 
in  an  Action  of  Debt,  which  any  Person  may  as  Plaintiff 
for  and  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  commence  and  prosecute 
to  Judgment  in  any  Court  of  Kecord,  and  the  Amount  of 
every  such  Penalty  or  Sum  of  Money  to  be  recovered  in 
any  such  Action  shall  or  may  be  determined  by  the  Jury 
(if  any)  sworn  to  try  any  Issue  in  such  Action,  and  if  there 
shall  be  no  such  Jurv  then  by  the  Court  or  some  other  Jury, 
as  the  Court  shall  think  fit,  or  instead  of  any  such  Action 
being  commenced  such  Penalty  or  Sum  of  Money  shall  or 
may  in  JiJngland  or  Wales  be  recovered  by  a  summary  Pro- 
ceeding before  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  County  or  Place  Where  the  Party  offending 
shall  reside  or  have  any  Place  of  Business,  or  in  the 
County  or  Place  in  which  the  Offence  shall  have  been 
committed ;  and  shall  or  may  in  Ireland  be  recovered  in 
like  Manner  by  Civil  Bill  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court  of  the 
County  or  Place  in  which  the  Offence  was  committed,  or 
in  which  the  Offender  shall  reside,  or  have  any  Place  of 
Business ;  and  shall  or  may  in  Scotland  be  recovered  by 
Action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  ordinary  Form,  or 
hy  summary  Action  before  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  where 
the  Offence  shall  have  been  committed  or  the  Offender 
may  reside  or  have  any  Place  of  Business,  which  Sheriff, 
upon  Proof  of  the  Offence,  either  by  the  Confession  of  the 
Person  offendinpf  or  by  the  Oath  or  AflBrmation  of  One  or 
more  credible  Witnesses,  shall  convict  the  Offender,  and 
find  him  liable  in  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  aforesaid,  as  also 
in  Expenses ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  in  pro- 
nouncing such  Judgment  for  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  and 
Costs  to  insert  in  such  Judgment  a  Warrant,  in  the  event 
of  such  Penalty  or  Penalties  and  Costs  not  being  paid,  to 
levy  and  recover  the  Amount  of  the  same  by  Pomding : 
Provided  alwaj's,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  Sheriff,  in 
the  eyent  of  his  dismissing  the  Action  and  assoilzing  the 
Defender,  to  find  the  Complainer  liable  in  Expenses,  and  any 
Judgment  so  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Sheriff  in  such  sum* 
mary  Action  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to 
Review  bj  Advocation,  Suspension,  Seduction,  or  otherwise. 
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XVI.  In  every  Case  in  which  any  such  Penalty  or  Sura 
of  Money  forfeited  to  her  Majesty  as  herein-before  men- 
tioned shall  be  sought  to  be  recovered  by  a  summary  Pro* 
ceeding  before  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Offence  or 
Act  by  the  committing  or  doing  of  which  such  Penalty  or 
Sum  of  Money  shall  have  been  so  forfeited  shall  be  and  be 
deemed  to  be  an  Offence  and  Act  within  the  Meaning  of 
a  Statute  passed  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  ner 
present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Perform- 
ance of  the  Duties  of  Justices  of  Hie  Peace  out  of  Sessions 
within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  Con* 
victions  and  Orders ;  and  the  Information,  Conviction  of 
the  Offender,  and  other  Proceedings  for  the  Recovery  of 
the  Penalty  or  Sum  so  forfeited  shall  be  had  according  to 
the  Provisions  of  the  said  Act. 

XVII.  In  every  Case  in  which  Judgment  shall  be  ob- 
tained in  any  such  Action  as  aforesaid  for  the  Amount  of 
any  such  Penalty  or  Sum  of  Money  forfeited  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  Defendant 
to  the  Sheriff  or  the  Officer  of  the  Court,  who  shall  account 
for  the  same  in  like  Manner  as  other  Monies  payable  to 
her  Majesty,  and,  if  it  be  not  paid,  may  be  recovered,  or 
the  Amount  thereof  levied,  or  the  Payment  thereof  en- 
forced, by  Execution  or  other  proper  Proceeding,  as  Money 
due  to  her  Majesty ;  and  the  Plaintiff*  suing  on  behalf  of 
her  Majesty,  upon  obtaining  Judgment,  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  and  have  Execution  for  all  his  Costs  of  Suit, 
which  shall  include  a  full  Indemnity  for  all  Costs  and 
Charges  which  he  shall  or  may  have  expended  or  incurred 
in,  about,  or  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Action,  unless  the 
Court,  or  a  Judge  thereof,  shall  direct  that  Costs  of  the 
ordinary  Amount  only  shall  be  allowed. 

XVIII.  No  Person  shall  commence  any  Action  or  Pro- 
ceeding for  the  Kecovery  of  any  Penalty,  or  procuring  the 
Conviction  of  any  Offender  in  manner  herein-before  pro- 
vided, after  the  Expiration  of  Three  Years  next  after  the 
committing  of  the  Offence,  or  One  Year  next  after  the  first 
Discovery  thereof  by  the  Person  proceeding. 

XIX.  In  every  Case  in  which  at  any  Time  after  the 
Thirty-first  Day  of  December  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  any  Person  shall  sell  or  contract  to  sell 
(whether  by  Writing  or  not)  to  any  other  Person  any 
Chattel  or  Article  with  any  Trade  Mark  thereon,  or  upon 
any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper, 
Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  together  with 
which  such  Chattel  or  Article  shall  be  sold  or  contracted 
to  be  sold,  the  Sale  or  Contract  to  sell  shall  in  every  such 
Case  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  with  a  Warranty  or 
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Contract  by  the  Vendor  to  or  with  the  Vendee  that  every 
Trade  Mark  upon  such  Chattel  or  Article,  or  upon  any 
SQch  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper, 
Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Liabel,  or  other  Thing  as  aforesaid, 
^as  genuine  and  true,  and  not  forged  or  counterfeit,  and 
not  wrongfally  used,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  expressed 
in  some  Writing  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Vendor,  and 
delivered  to  ana  accepted  by  the  Vendee. 

XX.  In  every  Case  in  which  at  any  Time  afker  the 
Thirty-first  Day  of  December  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  any  Person  shall  sell  or  contract  to  sell 
(whether  by  Writing  or  not)  to  *any  other  Person  any 
Chattel  or  Article  upon  which,  or  upon  any  Cask,  Bottle, 
Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel, 
Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  together  with  which  such 
Chattel  or  Article  shall  be  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold, 
any  Description,  Statement,  or  other  Indication  of  or  re* 
specting  the  Number,  Quantity,  Measure,  or  Weight  of 
such  Chattel  or  Article,  or  the  Race  or  Country  in  which 
such  Chattel  or  Article  shall  have  been  made,  manufac- 
tured, or  produced,  the  Sale  or  Contract  to  sell  shall  in 
every  such  Case  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  with  a 
Warranty  or  Contract  by  the  Vendor  to  or  with  the 
Vendee  that  no  such  Description,  Statement,  or  other  In* 
dication  was  in  any  material  respect  false  or  untrue,  unless 
the  contrary  shall  be  expressed  m  some  Writing  signed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Vendor,  and  delivered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Vendee. 

XXI.  In  every  Case  in  any  Suit  at  Iiaw  or  in  Equity 
against  any  Person  for  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  Trade 
Mark,  or  for  fraudulently  applying  any  Trade  Mark,  to 
any  Chattel  or  Article,  or  for  selling,  exposing  for  Sale,  or 
uttering  any  Chattel  or  Article  with  any  Trade  Mark 
falsely  or  wrongfally  applied  thereto,  or  with  any  forged  or 
counterfeit  Trade  Mark  applied  thereto,  or  for  preventing 
the  Repetition  or  Continuance  of  any  such  wrongful  Act, 
or  the  Committal  of  any  similar  Act,  in  which  the  Plaintiff 
shall  obtain  a  Judgment  or  Decree  against  the  Defendant, 
the  Court  shall  have  Power  to  direct  every  such  Chattel 
and  Article  to  be  destr^ed  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  in 
every  such  Suit  in  a  Court  of  Law  the  Court  shall  or  may 
upon  giving  Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff  award  a  Writ  of 
Injunction  or  Iniuuctions  to  the  Defendant  commanding 
him  to  forbear  m>m  committing  and  not  by  himself  or 
otherwise  to  repeat  or  commit  any  Offence  or  wrongful 
Act  of  the  like  Nature  as  that  of  which  he  shall  or  may 
hare  been  convicted  by  such  Judgment,  and  any  Dis- 
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obedience  of  any  such  Writ  of  Injunction  or  Injunctions 
shall  be  punished  as  a  Contempt  of  Court ;  and  in  ever)' 
such  Snit  at  Law  or  in  Equity  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the 
Court  or  a  Judge  thereof  to  make  such  Order  as  such 
Court  or  Judge  shall  think  fit  for  the  Inspection  of  every 
or  any  Manufacture  or  Process  carried  on  by  the  De- 
fendant in  which  any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade 
Mark,  or  any  such  Trade  MaA  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
alleged  to  be  used  or  applied  as  aforesaid,  and  of  every  or 
any  Chattel,  Article,  ana  Thing  in  the  Possession  or  Power 
of  the  Defendant  alleged  to  have  thereon  or  in  any  way 
attached  thereto  any  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade  Mark,  or 
any  Trade  Mark  falsely  or  wrongfiiUy  applied,  and  every 
or  any  Instrument  in  the  Possession  or  Fewer  of  the  De- 
fendant used  or  intended  to  be  or  capable  of  being  used  for 
producing  or  making  any  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade  Mark, 
or  Trade  Mark  alleged  to  be  forged  or  counterfeit,  or  for 
falsely  or  wrongfully  applying  any  Trade  Mark ;  and  any 
Person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  any  such  Order 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  Contempt  of  Court. 

XXn.  In  every  Case  in  which  any  Person  shall  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  any  of  the  vn*ongful  Acts  following ;  (that  is 
to  say,)  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any  Trade  Mark;  or  for  the 
Purpose  of  Sale,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  any  Manufacture  or 
Trade,  shall  apply  any  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade  Mark  to 
any  Chattel  or  Article,  or  to  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper, 
Vessel,  Case,  Cover,  Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label, 
or  Thing  in  or  with  which  any  Chattel  or  Article  shall  be 
intended  to  be  sold  or  shall  be  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed 
for  Sale,  or  for  any  Purpose  of  Trade  or  Manufacture;  or 
shall  inclose  or  place  any  Chattel  or  Article  in,  upon,  under, 
or  with  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case,  Cover, 
Wrapper,  Band,  Reel,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing  to 
which  any  Trade  Mark  shall  have  been  falsely  applied,  or 
to  which  any  forged  or  counterfeit  Trade  Mark  snail  have 
been  applied ;  or  shall  apply  or  attach  to  any  Chattel  or 
Article  any  Case,  Cover,  Reel,  Wrapper,  Band,  Ticket, 
Label,  or  other  Thing  to  which  any  Trade  Mark  shall 
have  been  falsely  applied,  or  to  which  any  forged  or 
counterfeit  Trade  Mark  shall  have  been  applied ;  or  shall 
inclose,  place,  or  attach  any  Chattel  or  Article  in,  upon, 
under,  with,  or  to  any  Cask,  Bottle,  Stopper,  Vessel,  Case, 
Cover,  Reel,  Wrapper,  Band,  Ticket,  Label,  or  other  Thing 
having  thereon  any  Trade  Mark  of  any  other  Person ;  eveiy 
Person  aggrieved  by  an^  such  wrongful  Act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  maintain  an  Action  or  Suit  for  Damages  in  respject 
thereof  against  the  Person  who  shall  be  guuty  of  having 
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done  such  Act  or  causing  or  procuring  the  same  to  be  done, 
and  for  preventing  the  Repetition  or  Continuance  of  the 
wrongful  Act,  and  the  Committal  of  any  similar  Act. 

XXEQ.  In  every  Action  which  any  Person  shall  under  Defendant 
the  Provisions  of  this  Act  commence  as  Plaintiff  for  or  on  ^J^J^^* 
behalf  of  her  Majesty  for  recovering  any  Penalty  or  Sum  hare  fnii 
of  Money,  \{  the  Defendant  shall  obtain  Judgment,  he  shall  f^c^^ 
be  entitled  to  recover  his  Costs  of  Suit,  whicn  shall  include 
a  full  Indemnity  for  all  the  Costs,  Charges,  and  Expenses 
by  him  expended  or  incurred  in,  about,  or  for  the  Purposes 
of  the  Action^  unless  the  Court  or  a  Judge  thereof  shall 
direct  that  Costs  of  the  ordinary  Amount  only  shall  be 
allowed. 

XXrV.  In  apy  Action  which  any  Person  shall,  under  A  Plaintiff 
the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  commence  as  Plaintiff  for  or  on  pSS5ty°'  * 
behalf  of  her  Majesty  for  recovering  any  Penalty  or  Sum  of  =»*y  *» 
Money,  if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Court  ^  gnre  Se- 
or  a  tf  udge  thereof  that  the  Person  suing  as  Plaintiff  for  or  cnri*y  ^or 
on  behaliof  her  Majesty  has  no  ground  for  alleging  that  he    **** 
has  been  aggrieved  by  the  committing  of  the  alleged  Offence 
in  respect  of  which  the  Penalty  or  Sum  of  Money  is  alleged 
to  have  become  payable,  and  also  that  the  Person  so  suing 
as  Plaintiff  is  not  resident  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  or  not  a  Person  of  sufficient  Property  to  be  able  ta 
pay  any  Costs  which  the  Defendant  may  recover  in  the 
Action,  the  Court  or  Judge  shall  or  may  order  that  the 
Plaintiff  shall  give  Security  by  the  Bond  or  Becognizance 
of  himself*  and  a  Surety,  or  by  the  Deposit  of  a  Sum  of 
Money,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Court  or  Judge  shall  think  fit, 
for  the  Payment  to  the  Defendant  of  any  Costs  which  he 
may  be  entitled  to  recover  in  the  Action. 

XXV.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  -^  J^*** 
to  affect  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Corporation  of  Oo^ra^ 
Cutlers  of  the  Liberty  of  Hallamshire  in  the  County  of  f^'^^fSjJ" 
Yorkj  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  contained  be  construed  i^ure,  ' 
in  any  way  to  repeal  or  make  void  any  of  the  Provisions  »or  *o  re- 
contained  m  the  Fifty-ninth  George  Third,  Chapter  Seven,  ^^  ff    ' 
intituled  An  Act  to  regulate  Hie  Cutlery  Trade  in  England. 

XXVI.  The  Expression  *  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  gj^ort 
1862,'  shall  be  a  sufficient  Description  of  this  Act.  '^*'" 


Title. 


Cap.  XCVn. 

An  Act  to  regulate  and  amend  the  Law  respecting  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  of  Scotland.— [7<7i  August  1862.] 

'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  in  Scotland  should  be  amended^  and  that 
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further  Pi^yisions  fihofiild  be  made  for  the  Resnlation  of 
Fisheries^  the  Bemoval  of  Obstructiotis,  and  the  Proven- 
tion  of  ille^l  fishing :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qtteen'smost 
Excellent  Majesty^  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Farhament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authori^  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 
Short  TiUe.      L  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  <  The  Sal- 
mon Fisheries  {Scotland)  Act,  1862<' 
t^nT*^       n.  The  following  Words  and  Expressiona  in  this  Act 
Terms.        shall  have  the  Meanings  hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless 
such  Meanings  be  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
Context : 

'  Commissioners'  shall  mean  the  Commissioners  appointed 
and  acting  under  the  Authority  of  this  Act  for  the 
Time  being : 
'  Clerk'  shall  mean  the  Clerk;  to  be  appointed  by  any 

District  Board : 
^  Sheriff*  shall  mean  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  Seotr 
land  of  which  he  is  Sheriff,  and  shall  include  Sherifik 
Substitute : 
^Justice'  or  ^Justices'  shall  mean  any  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  for  the  County,  City,  or 
Burgh  where  the  Matter  requiring  the  Cognizance  of 
such  Justice  or  Justices  shall  arise : 

*  Secretary  of  State'  shall  mean  One  of  her  Majesty's 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State : 
^Proprietor'  or  ^Proprietors'  shall  mean  afld  include 
an^  Person,  Company,  or  Corporation  who  is  the  Pro- 
prietor of  a  Salmon  Fishery,  or  who  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  Rents  of  such  Fishery  on  his 
or  their  own  Account,  or  as  Trustee,  Guardian,  or 
Factor  for  any  Person,  Company,  or  Corporation,  and 
shall  also  include  her  Majesty  in  right  of  her  Crown : 

*  Byelaw'  and  *  Byelaws'  shall  include  all  Rules,  Orders, 

and  Regulations  made  by  the  Commisaoneis  under 
the  Aumority  of  this  Act : 
^  Salmon'  shall  mean  and  include  Salmon,  Grilse,  Sea 
Trout,  Bull  Trout^  Smolts,  Parr,  and  other  migratory 
Fish  of  the  Salmon  Blind : 

*  Fisheries'  and  *  Fishery'  shall  mean  Salmon  Fisheries 

and  a  Salmon  Fishery  in  any  River  or  Estuary  or  in 
the  Sea : 
^  River'  shall  include  Tributaries  and  any  Lake  from  or 
through  which  any  River  flows  : 

*  Valoation  Roll'  shall  mean  the  Valuation  Roll  in  force 

for  the  Time  for  any  Coimty,  and  each  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  therein,  made  up  under  the  Auth)rity  of  the 
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Public  General  Act  Seventtenth  and  Eighteenth  Vte- 
toria^  Chapter  Nine^'K>ne^  or  any  other  Act  relating 
to  the  Valuation  of  Lands  and  Heritages  in  Scotland 
which  may  be  in  force  for  the  Time. 
in.  The  Enactments  and  Provisions  of  this  Act  with  Oom- 
respect  to  the  Appointment,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  the  Com-  3^^™^* 
missioners,  and  tne  Election,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  District 
Boards,  shall  come  into  operation  and  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  all  the  other  Enactments 
and  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  come  into  operation  and 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  Januairy  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three* 

lY.  Each  River  in  Scotland  flowing  into  the  Sea,  and  'Each  Bive 
every  tributary  Stream  or  Lake  flowing  into  or  connected  JJJ^J^a 
with  such  Biver  and  the  Mouth  or  Estuary  of  such  River,  theSei^ 
and  the  Seacoasts  adjoining  thereto,  divided  into  such  Per-  JJ^^*^^ 
tions  as  may  be  fixed  and  defined  by  the  Commissioners  be  a  Dib- 
under  the  Authority  of  this  Act,  shall  form  a  District  for  *"°**  • 
the  Purposes  of  this  Act. 

Y.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  Commis* 
Three  Commissioners  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  who  JJ^^JJ" 
shall  be  paid  at  such  Rate,  not  exceeding  Three  Pounds  pointed  by 
per  Day  each,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  ^^2J|^ 
direct,  the  whole  Amount  to  be  received  by  each  Commis- 
sioner not  exceeding  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  per 
Annumj  over  and  above  such  Travelling  Expenses  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  sanction :   Provided 
that  the  Duration  of  the  0£Sce  of  such  Commissioners  shall 
in  no  Case  extend  beyond  Three  Years. 

VI.  The  Commissioners  shall  have  the  Powers  and  per-  Dutiee  of 
form  the  Duties  herein-aft;er  specified  ;  that  is  to  say,  S^™^ 

(1.)  To  fix  and  define,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  other  Acts  relating  to  Salmon  and  Salmon 
Fisheries  in  Scotland,  the  natural  Limits  which 
divide  each  River  in  Scotland  (including  the 
!Estuary  thereof)  from  the  Sea,  in  so  far  as  thd 
same  may  not  be  already  fixed  by  Statute  or  by 
judicial  Decision : 
(2.)  To  fix,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Limits  of 
the  Solway  J^VfA,  having  regard  to  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  Chapter  Forty- 
five: 
(3.)  To  fix,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Limits  of 
every  District,  and  the  Portions  of  the  Seaooast 
adjoining  to  the  Mouth  or  Estuary  of  any  River 
to  be  included  in  such  District : 
(4.)  To  fi.Xy  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  a  Point  on 
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each  River  (including  the  Estuary  thereof)  be- 
low which  the  Proprietors  of  Fisheries  shall  be 
Lower  Proprietors,  and  above  which  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Fisheries  shall  be  Upper  Proprietors : 
(5.)  To  determine,  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act, 
at  what  Dates  the  Annual  Close  Time  fiar  every 
District  shall  commence  and  terminate^  and  at 
what  Periods  subsequent  to  the  Commencement 
and  prior  to  the  Termination  of  the  Annual  Close 
Time  it  shall  be  lawful  to  fish  for  and  take  Sal- 
mon with  the  Bod  and  Line :  Provided  that  the 
Number  of  Days  during  which  such  Annual  CloEe 
Time  shall  continue  sludl  be  the  same  as  regards 
every  District : 
(6.)  To  make  general  Regulations  with  respect  to  the 
following  Matters ;  vir.. 

The  due  Observance  of  the  Weekly  Close  Time : 
The  Construction  and  Use  of  Cruives : 
The  Construction  and  Alteration  of  Mill  Dams, 
or  Lades,  or  Water  Wheels,  so  as  to  afford 
a  reasonable  Means  for  the  Passage  of  Sal- 
mon: 
The  Meshes  of  Nets  (so  that  they  shall  not  in- 
tercept Smolts  or  Salmon  Fry)  : 
Obstructions  in  Rivers  or  Estuaries  to  tbe 
Passage  of  Salmon : 
Provided  that  such  Regulations  shall  not  interfere 
with  any  Rights  held  at  the  Time  of  the  passing; 
of  this  Act  under  Royal  Grant  or  Charter,  or 
possessed  for  Time  immemorial. 
Annuaiand       VII.  The  Annual  Close  Time  for  every  District  shall 
Weekw       continue  for  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Days ;  and  the 
cioBeTime.  ^^^^y  dose  Time,  except  for  Rod  and  Line,  shall  con- 
tinue from  the  Hour  of  Six  of  the  Clock  on  Saturday  Night 
to  the  Hour  of  Six  of  the  Clock  on  Monday  Morning;  oat 
the  Commissioners  shall  have  Power,  on  the  Application 
of  the  District  Board,  or  of  any  Two  Proprietors  of  Fisheries 
in  any  District,  to  vary  the  Period  at  which  the  Weekly 
Close  Time  shall  commence  in  any  District,  or  any  Part 
thereof,  in  so  far  as  they  may  think  reasonable  or  expedient : 
Provided  that  such  Weekly  Close  Time  shall  in  no  Case 
be  less  than  Thirty-six  Hours. 
Appiioa-  VHI.  The  Annual  Close  Time  shall  be  applicable  to 

**°^  pi^°"  ©very  Mode  of  fishing  for  or  taking  Salmon  in  any  RiveTj 


nual  Cloee 


Time.  Lake,  or  Estuary,  or  in  the  Sea,  except  by  means  of  the 
Rod  and  Line,  for  the  Periods  in  each  District  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commissioners  subsequent  to  the  Commencement 
and  prior  to  the  Termination  of  the  Annual  Close  Time 
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during  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  fish  for  and  take  Salmon 
by  means  of  the  Rod  and  Line. 

IX.  In  regard  to  any  River  and  Estuary  which  are  regu-  Present 
lated  by  any  Local  Act  relating  thereto  the  Annual  Close  ciom*^ 
Time  fixed  by  such  Act,  and  in  regard  to  all  other  Rivers,  TimM  to 
Estuaries,  and  Seacoasts  in  Scotland  the  Annual  Close  S^ered*" 
Time  fixed  by  the  Public  General  Act  Ninth  Geoi^ge  the  under  thi* 
Fourth,  Chapter  Thirty-nine,  shall  respectively  be  appli-  ^^^ 
cable  until  the  Annual  Close  Time  with  respect  to  any  such 

River,  Estuary,  or  Seacoast  shall  be  otherwise  determined 
by  any  Byelaw  made  by  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Authority  of  this  Act. 

X.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  fish  for  or  take  Salmon  at  FiBhing 
any  Place  or  by  any  Mode  prohibited  by  any  Statute  re-  ^^^^ 
lating  to  Salmon  or  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Scotland  subsist-  hibited  by 
ing  and  in  force  at  the  Date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  ^^jf^* 
and  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  m  any  Byelaw  made 

by  the  Commissioners  shall  render  legal  any  Mode  of  fish* 
ing  which  was  or  would  have  been  illegal  at  the  Date  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act* 

Uil.  Every  Person  who  commits  any  of  the  following  Penalties 
Offences  shall  for  every  such  Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  Mencee. 
not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  and  to  a  further  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Two  Pounds  for  every  Salmon  taken  or  killed 
contrary  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  Byelaw 
made  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Authority  of  this 
Act ;  and  shall,  in  addition  to  such  Penalties,  at  the  Dis- 
cretion of  the  Magistrate,  forfeit  every  Boat,  Net,  Rod, 
Line,  or  other  Article  which  has  been  or  may  be  used  in 
fishing  for  or  taking  Salmon,  and  which  is  ibund  in  the 
Possession  of  such  Person  at  the  Time  of  the  committing 
such  OfiTence ;  that  is  to  say, 

Every  Person  who  fishes  for  or  takes  Salmon  during  the 
Annual  Close  Time  by  any  Means  other  than  the  liod 
and  Line : 
Every  Person  who  fishes  for  or  takes  Salmon,  except 
during  Saturday  or  Monday^  by  Rod  and  Line,  during 
the  Weekly  Close  Time,  or  acts  in  breach  or  contra- 
vention of  any  Byelaw  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
regard  thereto : 
Every  Person  who  fishes  for  or  takes  Salmon  during  the 
Annual  Close  Time  by  means  of  the  Rod  and  Line  at 
a  Period  not  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners : 
Every  Person  who  fishes  for  Salmon  with  a  Net  having 
a  Mesh  contrary  to  any  Byelaw  of  the  Commissioners : 
Everv  Person  who  obstructs  or  impedes  the  Passage  of 
Salmon  contrary  to  any  Byelaw  or  the  Commissioners : 
Every  Person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  Sale  firesh  Salmon 
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taken  within  the  Limits  of  this  Act  during  the  Period 
between  the  Commencement  of  the  latest  and  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  earliest  Annual  Close  Time  which  may 
have  been  fixed  for  any  District;  but  the  Borden  of 
proving  that  Salmon  so  sold  or  exposed  by  any  Per- 
son for  Sale  have  been  caught  beyond  the  Linuts  of 
this  Act  shall  lie  on  the  Person  selling  or  exposing  the 
same  for  Sale : 
Every  Person  who  takes  or  has  in  his  Possession  any 

foul  or  unseasonable  Salmon  : 

Every  Person  who  uses  or  has  in  his  Possessiini  any 

Light  for  the  Purpose  and  with  the  Intention  of  taking 

Salmon : 

Every  Persori  who  sets  a  Net  or  any  other  Engine  for 

Capture  of  Salmon  when  the  Fish  show  themselves 

when  leaping  at  or  trying  to  ascend  any  Fall  or  other 

Impediment : 

Every  Person  who  wilfully  takes  or  destroys  or  injures 

or  obstructs  the  Passage  of  the  Young  of  Salmon,  or 

disturbs  any  Spawning  Bed,  or  any  Bank  or  Shallow 

on  which  the  Spawn  of  Salmon  may  be  deposited ;  but 

this  Provision  shall  not  apply  to  Acts  done  for  the 

Purpose  of  the  artificial  Propagation  of  Salmon  or  for 

other  scientific  Purposes,  or  in  the  Course  of  the  Ex- 

ercise  of  Rights  of  Property  in  the  Bed  of  any  Stream : 

Provided  also,  that  the  District  Board  may,  with  the 

Consent  of  all  the  Proprietors  of  Salmon  Fisheries  in 

any  River  or  Estuary,  adopt  such  Means  as  they  think 

fit  for  preventing  the  Ingress  of  Salmon  into  narrow 

Streams  or  Tributaries  in  which  they  or  the  Spawning 

Beds  are,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Channel,  liable  to 

be  destroyed,  but  always  so  that  no  Water  Rights  used 

or  enjoyed  for  the  Purposes  of  Manufactures  or  Affri- 

culturai  Purposes  or  Drainage  shall  be  interfered  with 

thereby. 

Penalty  for      XII.  Every  Person  who  uses  Salmon  Eoe  for  the  Pur- 

PMs^hie    P^®  ^^  fishing,  or  has  in  bis  Possession  any  Salmon  Koe 

Sakttoii       for  Sale  or  for  the  Purpose  of  fishing,  shall  for  every  such 

^^  Ofience  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Two  Pounds, 

and  shall  forfeit  any  Salmon  Roe  found  in  his  Possession. 

Penalty  for       XIII.  Every  Person  who  causes  or  knowingly  permits  to 

X™g**^    flow,  or  puts  or  knowingly  permits  to  be  put,  into  any  River 

poif»onous     containing  Salmon,  any  Liquid  or  solid  Matter  poisonons  or 

to  fl^^into  deleterious  to  Salmon,  or  who  shall  discharge  into  am;  River 

BiTers.        Sawdust  to  an  Extent  injurious  to  any  Salmon  £  ishen'^ 

shall  be  liable  to  the  following  Penalties ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

For  the  First  Offence  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five 

Pounds : 
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For  the  Second  Offence  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten 
Pounds,  and  a  further  Penalty  not  exceeding  Two 
Pounds  for  every  Day  during  which  such  Offence  is 
continued : 
For  the  Third  or  any  subsequent  Offence  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Pounds,  and  a  further  Penalty  not  . 
exceeding  Five  Pounds  for  every  Day  during  which 
such  Offence  is  continued  : 
But  no  Person  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  foregoing  Penalties 
for  any  Act  done  in  the  Exercise  of  any  Bight  to  which  he 
is  by  Law  entitled,  if  he  prove  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the 
Court  before  whom  he  is  tried  that  he  has  used  the  best 
practicable  Means,  within  a  reasonable  Cost,  to  dispose  of 
or  render  harmless  the  liquid  or  solid  Matter  so  permitted 
to  flow  or  to  be  put  into  Waters ;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  any  Person  from  acquiring  a  legal  Right 
in  Cases  where  he  would  have  acauired  it  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed,  or  exempt  any  Person  from  any  Punishment  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  subject,  or  legalize  any  Act 
or  Default  that  would  but  for  this  Act  be  contrary  to  Law. 

XIV.  The  Commissioners  shall  visit  and  report  on  the  ^™^®,[;j 
several  Rivers  and  Estuaries  and  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Scot-  visit  and 
landy  after  Notice  duly  given  by  special  Advertisement  in  ^^p^^J^^^^j 
some  Newspaper  of  general  Circulation  in  the  District,  not  EstuariJ. 
less  than  Ten  Days  before  any  such  Visitation,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Salmon  Fishings  on  each  of  such  Rivers  or 
Estuaries,  of  their  Intention  so  to  visit  and  report. 

XV.  The  Commissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  First  Day  Oommifl- 
of  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  SSkeByo- 
fix  and  determine  by  Byelaws  the  Matters  specified  in  the  ^^  ^^ 
Third  and  Fourth  Subdivisions  of  the  Sixth  Section  of  this  gj^i^d  in 
Act ;  and  a  Copy  of  such  Bjelaws  applicable  to  each  Dis-  Third  and 
trict  shall  be,  prior  to  the  said  Date,  transmitted  by  Post  to  gubdivi- 
the  Sheriff  Clerk  of  each  County,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  sions  of 
relate  to  a  District  or  Part  of  a  District  situate  therein ;  fio**^f^i^ 
and  the  Sheriff  Clerk  shall,  on  Receipt  of  such  Copy,  give  Act 
Notice  of  such  Byelaws  by  Advertisement  inserted  once  for 

each  of  Two  successive  Weeks  in  some  Newspaper  pub- 
lished in  such  County,  or,  if  no  Newspaper  be  published 
therein,  in  some  Newspaper  published  in  a  County  adjoin- 
ing thereto;  and  every  Person  whose  Interests  may  be 
aftected  by  any  such  Byelaws  may  state  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  any  Objections  to  any  such  Byelaw;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall,  after  One  Month  after  th&  Date 
of  such  Byelaws,  approve  or  alter  or  disapprove  of  the 
same ;  and  every  such  Byelaw,  when  approved  of  or  altered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  published  in  the  Edinr 
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burgh  Gazette,  and  in  such  farther  Mode  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  direct,  and  on  being  so  published  shall  l>9 
legal  and  binding  on  all  concerned :  Provided  that  in  the 
Case  of  such  Districts  in  which  by  reason  of  their  incon- 
siderable Size  it  may  seem  to  the  Commissioners  unneces- 
sary to  determine  such  Matters,  they  may  defer  doing  so 
until  required  by  more  than  Six  Proprietors  of  Fisheries 
within  the  same,  after  the  Limits  of  sucn  District  have  been 
defined,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  proceed,  in  other 
respects,  as  above  provided. 

XVI.  The  Commissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  First 
Day  o(  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
determine  the  other  Matters  specified  in  the  Sixth  Section 
of  this  Act,  by  Byelaws  under  their  Hands,  or  the  Hand 
of  any  Two  of  them,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  provided  that  previously  to  making  such 
Byelaws  they  shall  communicate  the  same  to  the  District 
Board,  and  afford  the  Board  reasonable  Opportunity  of 
making  any  Sepresentation  to  the  Commissioners  respect- 
ing the  same ;  and  a  Copy  of  such  Byelaws  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Sheriff  Clerk  of  each  County,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  may  relate  to  any  District  situated  therein ;  and  the 
Sheriff  Clerk  shall,  on  the  Receipt  of  such  Copy,  give 
Notice  of  such  Byelaws  by  Advertisement  inserted  once  for 
each  of  Two  Successive  Weeks  in  some  Newspaper  pub- 
lished in  such  County,  or  if  no  Newspaper  be  published 
therein,  in  some  Newspaper  published  in  a  County  adjoin- 
ing thereto;  and  every  Person  whose  Interests  may  be 
affected  by  any  such  Byelaws  may  state  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  any  Objections  to  any  such  Byelaw ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall,  afl»r  Two  Months  and  within  Four 
Months  after  the  Date  of  such  Byelaws,  approve  or  alter  or 
disapprove  of  the  same ;  and  every  such  Byelaw,  when  ap- 
proval of  or  altered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  'Gazette^  and  in  such  further 
Mode  as  the  Secretarj'-  of  State  may  direct,  and  on  being 
so  published  shall  be  legal  and  binding  on  all  concerned. 

XVII.  The  Commissioners,  in  execution  of  this  Act,  shall 
take  such  Evidence  as  they  may  find  to  be  necessary,  and 
in  the  event  of  Witnesses  refusing  to  attend  and  give  Evi- 
dence, or  to  allow  Access  to  Documents,  they  may  apply 
to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  for  a  Warrant  to  cite  Wit- 
nesses and  Havers,  and  the  Sheriff  is  hereby  authorized  to 
grant  the  same. 

XVIII.  Within  Three  Months  after  any  Bvelaw  consti- 
tuting the  District  shall  have  been  published,  the  Sheriff 
shall  direct  the  Sheriff  Clerk  to  make  up  a  Boll  of  the 
Upper  Proprietors,  and  also  a  Roll  of  the  Lower  Proprietors 
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in  each  District ;  and  the  Qualification  of  an  Upper  Pro- 
prietor shall  be  the  Property  of  a  Fishery  entered  in  the 
Valuation  Roll  as  of  the  yearly  Rent  or  yearly  Value  of 
Twenty  Pounds  or  upwards,  or,  if  such  Fishery  be  not 
valued  on  the  Valuation  Roll^  of  Half  a  Mile  of  Frontage 
to  the  Biver,  with  a  Eight  of  Salmon  Fishing,  and  the 
Qualification  of  a  Lower  Proprietor  shall  be  the  Property 
of  a  Fishery  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  as  of  the  yearly 
Rent  or  yearly  Value  of  Twenty  Pounds  or  upwards ;  and 
the  Sherifi^  shall  have  Power  to  decide  summarily  any 
Question  arising  on  any  Claim  to  such  Qualification ;  and 
the   Sherifi^  shall  thereafter  direct  the  Sheriff  Clerk  to 
call  a  Meeting  of  the  Upper  Proprietors,  and  also  a  Meet- 
ing of  the  Lower  Proprietors,  at  such  Times  and  Places  as 
he  shall  direct ;  and  Notice  of  such  Meeting  shall  be  given 
as  herein-before  provided  with  respect  to  the  Publication 
of  Byelaws  made  by  the  Commissioners ;  and  the  Upper 
Proprietors  and  Lower  Proprietors  present  at  such  sepa- 
rate   Meetings  respectively  shall   elect  not   more   than 
Three  of  their  Number  to  be  Members  of  the  District 
Board,  every  Proprietor  of  a  Fishery  valued  at  more  than 
Five  hiuidred  Pounds  on  the  Valuation  Roll  having  Two 
Votes  at  such  Election,  and  an  additional  Vote  for  every 
Five  hundred  Pounds  of  Rental,  but  not  more  than  Four 
Votes  in  all ;  and  the  Members  so  elected  with  the  Pro- 
prietor having  the  largest  Amount  entered  in  the  Valuation 
Roll  as  the  yearly  Rent  or  yearly  Value  of  Fisheries  in  such 
District  shall  constitute  the  District  Board ;  and  the  last- 
mentioned  Proprietor  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  have  a  deliberative  as  well  as  a  casting  Vote ;  and  the 
Election  of  such  Board  shall  be  notified  by  the  Chairman 
of  such  respective  Meetings  to  the  Sheriff  Clerk  within 
Seven  Days  from  the  Date  of  the  same,  and  the  Sheriff 
shall  thereafter  summon  the  First  Meeting  of  such  Board 
for  snch  Day  and  such  Place  as  he  may  fix :  Provided 
always,  that  if  any  River  be  situate  in  Two  or  more 
Counties,  the  Notices  above  provided  shall  be  given  and 
such   Meetings  shall  be  called  in  such  Manner  as  the 
Sheriffs  of  such  Counties  jointly  shall  direct. 

XIX-  If  in  any  District  the  Upper  Proprietors  or  the  Ooiwtitu- 
Lower  Proprietors  shall  be  fewer  m  Number  than  Three,  ^^  *^ 
the  Board  shall  consist  of  an  ecjual  Number,  elected  as  when  Fro- 
aforesaid,  along  with  the  Proprietor  having  the  largest  pn^torBare 
Valuation,  who  shall  also  be  Chairman  of  toe  Board,  as  lumber 
above  provided;  and  if  such  last-mentioned  Proprietor  be  thaiiTiir««u 
the  sole  Upper  or  the  sole  Lower  Proprietor,  he  shall  have 
Two  Votes  on  the  Board ;  and  if  there  shall  be  only  One  yjjj^ 
Proprietor  in  any  District  such  Proprietor  shall  have  and 
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may  exercise  all  the  Powers  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the 
District  Board. 

XX.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  or  either 
of  them,  in  Cases  where  her  Majesty  in  right  of  her 
Crown  is  Proprietor  of  any  Fishery,  and  for  any  Corpora- 
tion or  Company,  beingthe  Proprietors  of  any  Fishery,  or 
for  any  Proprietor  of  aRshery,  respectively,  from  Time  to 
Time  to  nominate  and  appoint,  by  any  Writing  under  his 
or  their  Hand  or  Seal,  any  Person  as  the  Mandatory  of 
such  Commissioners,  Corporation,  Company,  or  Proprietor 
to  attend,  act,  and  Vote  at  any  Meeting  of  Proprietors  un- 
der this  Act ;  and  every  such  Nomination  and  Appoint- 
ment shall  subsist  until  recalled  by  the  said  Commissioners 
or  either  of  them,  or  by  the  Corporation  or  Company  or 
Ph>prietor  making  the  same* 

XXI.  All  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Sheriff  Clerk  in 
making  up  the  KoU  of  Proprietors,  and  in  calling  and 
attending,  the  Meetings  for  tlie  Election  of  the  District 
Board,  with  such  reasonable  Bemuneration  for  his  Time 
and  Trouble  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Sheriff,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Sheriff  Clerk  by  the  District  Board  out  of  the  Assess- 
ments to  be  levied  under  the  Authority  of  this  Act. 

XXII.  The  District  Board  mi^^  sue  or  be  sued  in  the 
Name  of  their  Clerk,  and  if  there  be  more  than  Six  Mem- 
bers Three  Members  shall  form  a  Quorum,  and  if  there  be 
fewer  than  Six  Members  Two  shall  form  a  Quorum,  and 
they  shall  keep  regular  Books  and  Accounts,  and  shall 
hold  their  First  Meeting  within  Ten  Days  after  the  First 
Election  under  this  Act  at  a  Time  and  tlace  to  be  fixed 
at  the  Meetings  of  Proprietors  at  which  such  Election  took 
place,  or  in  Cases  where  such  Election  is  not  necessary 
the  First  Meeting  shall  take  place  at  a  Time  to  be  fixed  by 
a  Majority  of  the  Proprietors,  and  Notice  of  such  Meeting 
shall  be  given  as  herem-before  provided  with  respect  to  the 
Publication  of  Byelaws  to  be  made  by  the  Commisaoners; 
and  the  District  Board  shall  have  Power,  subject  to  the 
Provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Byelaws  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners, to  make  and  alter  from  Time  to  Time  Regula- 
tions for  the  Preservation  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  District, 
and  from  Time  to  Time  to  appoint  a  Clerk,  and  such 
Number  of  Constables,  Water  Bailiflfe,  Watchers,  and  other 
Officers  as  they  think  fit,  to  fix  and  prescribe  the  Duties 
of  all  Persons  appointed  by  them,  and  to  remove  such  Per- 
sons, and  appoint  other  Persons  in  their  Stead ;  and  they 
may  combine  with  any  other  District  Board  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  and  to  maintain  a  common  Staff  of  Ofii- 
cers  for  the  Protectioa  and  Preservation  of  the  Fisheries  of 
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more  tlian  One  District,  and  may  agree  with  the  Police 
Committee  of  any  County  for  the  Parpose  of  paying  addi- 
tional Constables  for  the  better  Protection  of  the  Fisheries 
in  their  District :  Provided  that  all  sach  Kegulations  shall, 
before  taking  eflFect,  be  reported  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  not  interfere  with  any  vested 
Right  of  Property,  and  shall  not  authorize  any  Encroach- 
ment or  Trespass  on  private  Property. 

XXUI.  The  District  Board  snail  have  Power  to  impose  Asbobb-  ^ 
an  Assessment  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  to  be  called*  ^^j^^J^d 
the  Fishery  Assessment,  on  the  several  Fisheries  in  each  by  ]mS^ 
District,  according  to  the  yearly  Rent  or  yearly  Value  of  ^^aida. 
such  Fisheries  as  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll;  and 
every  Proprietor  of  a  Fisherv  which  is  not  valued  on  the 
Valuation  Roll,  and  who  shall  claim  Right  to  vote  in  the 
Election  of  Members  of  the  District  Board,  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  Proprietor  of  a  Fishery  of  the  Value  of  Twenty 
Pounds,  and  shall  be  assessed  accordingly;  and  such 
Fishery  Assessments  may  be  imposed,  collected,  and  re- 
covered by  the  District  Board  in  the  same  Manner  as  Police 
Assessments  may  be  inniposed,  cdJected,  and  recovered  by 
the  Commissioners  of  oupply  under  the  Authority  of  the 
Public  General  Act,  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Victoriaj 
Chapter  Seventy-two ;  and  for  the  Purpose  of  imposing, 
collecting,  and  recovering  such  Fishery  Assessments  the 
District  Boards  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  Powers 
conferred  by  the  said  Act  on  Commissioners  of  Supply  for 
imposing,  collecting,  and  recovering  the  Assessments  levi- 
able under  the  same. 

XXrV.  Each  District  Board  shall  continue  in  Office  Ab  to  future 
for  Three  Years,  and  Members  thereof  shall  be  eligible  for  o/^iiSict 
Re-election,  and  Vacancies  occurring  during  such  Period  BoardB. 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Board  until  the  next  Meeting  of 
Proprietors,  who  shall  then  fill  up  the  same ;  and  Meetings 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Propnetors  respectively  for  the 
Purpose  ot  each  triennial  Election  of  not  more  than  Three 
Upper  Proprietors  and  Three  Lower  Proprietors  respec- 
tively shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  who  shall  give  Notice 
of  such  Meetings  by  Advertisement  as  herein-before  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  Publication  of  Bvelaws  made  by 
the  Commissioners ;  and  such  Meetings  shall  at  the  same 
Time  take  such  Steps  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  audit* 
ing  and  attesting  tne  Accounts  of  the  District  Board  for 
the  preceding  Three  Years. 

XXV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  District  Board,  by  any  Penaitiea 
Byelaw  or  Regulation  to  be  made  by  them  and  approved  '7^^^®^ 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  herein-before  provided,  to  sndSe|u^ 
enact  tiiat  any  Person  committing  any  Breach  or  Contra*  ^tions. 
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vention  of  such  Byelaw  ox  Begulation  shall  be  liable  for 
every  such  Offence  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Two  Pounds; 
and  such  Penalty  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the 
same  Manner  as  Penalties  incurred  and  imposed  under  the 
Provisions  of  this  Act. 

XXVI.  Any  Net,  Rod,  Line,  or  other  Article  directed 
to  be  forfeited  under  this  Act  may  be  seized  by  any  Con- 
stable, Water  BailiflF,  Watcher,  or  other  Officer  apjwinted 
by  the  District  Board,  and  the  Sheriff  or  Justice  may  either 
order  the  same  to  be  destroyed  or  to  be  sold,  and  the  Pro- 
ceeds of  such  Sale  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  on  behalf  of  the 
District  Board. 

XXVn.  If  Three  or  more  Persons  acting  in  concert, 
or  being  together  or  in  company,  shall  at  any  lime  between 
the  Expiration  of  the  First  Hour  after  Sunset  on  any  Day 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  last  Hour  before  Sunrise  on  the 
following  Morning  enter  or  be  found  upon  any  Ground 
adjacent  or  near  to  any  River  or  Estuary  or  the  Sea,  or  in 
or  upon  any  River  or  Estuary  or  the  Sea,  with  Intent  ille- 
gally to  take  or  kill  Salmon,  or  having  in  his  or  their  Pos- 
session any  Net,  Rod,  Spear,  Light,  or  other  Instrument 
used  for  taking  Salmon  with  such  Intent  as  aforesaid,  or 
shalMlIegally  take  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  take  or  kill,  or  aid 
or  assist  in  killing  or  taking  Salmon,  every  such  Person 
shall  be  guilty  in  Scotland  of  a  Criminal  Offence,  and  in 
England  within  the  Limits  of  the  ^  Tweed  Fisheries  Amend- 
ment Act'  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  such  Of- 
fence be  liable  to  a  Fine  not  exceeding  Fire  Pounds,  or  to 
Imprisonment  for  any  Period  not  exceeding  Three  Months, 
as  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  before  whom  such  Persons  or 
any  of  them  are  tried  and  convicted  may  determine ;  and 
if  such  Fine  be  not  paid  immediately  on  conviction,  the 
Offender  so  failing  to  pay  shall  be  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment for  such  Period,  not  exceeding  Three  Months,  as  the 
Sheriff  or  Justices  may  adjudge,  unless  such  Fine  shall  be 
sooner  paid. 

XXvIII.  All  Offences  under  this  Act  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  all  Penalties  incurred  under  tjiis  Act  may  be 
recovered  before  any  Sheriff  or  any  Two  Justices  acting 
together  and  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  Place  where  the 
Offence  was  committed,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Clerk  of 
any  District  Board  or  of  any  other  Person  ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  to  whom  any  Petition  or 
Complaint  is  presented  to  proceed  in  a  summary  Form, 
and  to  grant  Warrant  for  bringing  the  Persons  complained 
against  Defore  him  or  them,  and  on  Proof  on  Oath  by  One 
or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  or  Confession  of 
the  Person  accused,  or  other  legal  Evidence,  forthwith  to 
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determine  and  give  Judgment  in  such  Complaint  without 
any  written  Pleadings  or  Record  of  ETidehce^  other  than 
a  Record  of  the  Charge  and  of  the  Judgment  pronounced 
thereon,  and  to  grant  Warrant  for  the  Recovery  of  all 
Penalties  and  Expenses  decerned  for,  by  Poinding,  and 
Imprisonment  for  any  Period  not  exceeding  Si:E  Months ; 
and  any  Person  who  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
Judgment  of  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  pronounced  in  any 
Complaint  or  Prosecution  under  this  Act  may  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Justiciaiy  at  their  next  Circuit  Court,  or 
where  there  is  no  Circuit  Court  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Manner  and  under  the  Rules, 
Limitations,  Conditions,  and  Restrictions  contained  in  the 
Act  passed  in  the  Twentieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  Chapter  Forty-three, 
for  taking  away  and  abolishing  Heritable  Jurisdictions  in 
Scotland^  with  this  Variation,  that  such  Person  shall,  in 
place  of  finding  Caution  in  the  Terms  prescribed  by  the 
said  Act,  be  bound  to  find  Caution  to  pay  the  Penalty  and 
Expenses  awarded  against  him  by  the  Judgment  appealed 
from,  in  the  event  of  such  Appeal  being  dismissed,  together 
with  any  additional  Expenses  that  shall  be  awarded  by 
the  Circuit  Court  or  Court  of  Justiciary  on  dismissing 
such  Appeal ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  appeal  from 
or  bring  the  Judgments  of  any  Sheriff  or  Justices  acting 
under  tiiis  Act  under  Review  by  Advocation  or  in  any 
other  Way  than  as  herein  provided. 

XXIX.  In  the  event  of  any  Person  refusing  or  neglect*  Enforce- 
ing  to  obey  any  Byelaw  made  by  the  Commissioners,  or  Sei^u- 
any  Regulation  made  by  the  District  Board,  the  Clerk  tiousand 
may  apply  to  the  Sheriff  by  summary  Petition  in  ordinary  ^y^^^"- 
Form,  praying  to  have  such  Person  ordained  to  obey  the 
same,  and  the  Sheriff  shall  take  such  Proceedings  and 
make  such  Orders  thereupon  as  he  shall  think  just. 

XXX.  In  giving  .Judgment  on  any  Application  or  Expenses 
Complaint  under  this  Act,  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  may  find  J^jJ^ 
the  Person  complained  against  liable  in   Expenses,  and  for. 
may  decern  for  Payment  of  the  same. 

XXXI.  AJl  Penalties  and  Expenses  incurred  under  Becorer^ 
this  Act,  or  under  any  Byelaw  or  Regulation  made  under  ^iflJSd 
the  Authority  thereof,  may  be  recove^d  by  ordinary  Ac-  Expenses. 
tion  or  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  of  the  Sheriff. 

XXXII.  The  Penalties  incurred  under  this  Act  shall  P«jine&t 
in  all  Prosecutions  at  the  Instance  of  the  Clerk  of  anv  "uot^^"' 
District  Board  be  payable  to  and  recoverable  by  such  Penftitieft. 
Clerk,  and  shall  in  all  other  Cases  be  paid  and  applied  in 

such  Manner  as  the  Sheriff  or  Justices  may  direct ;  and 
all  Penalties  and  Expenses  received  by  the  Clerk,  and  the 
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Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  any  Articles  seized  and  directed 
to  be  sold  as  before  provided,  shall  be  applied  by  the  Dis- 
trict Board  towards  defraying  the  Expenses  incnrred 
by  them  in  carrying  into  execution  the  I^rovisions  of  thia 
Act. 

XXXni.  From  and  after  the  First  Day  of  Janmty 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  Provisions 
of  the  said  Act,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relat- 
ing to  Fisheries  of  Salmon  in  England,  shall  extend  and 
apply  to  Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Waters  and  on  the  Siores 
of  the  Solway  Firth  situate  in  Scotland^  as  the  same  may 
be  fixed  by  Authority  of  this  Act,  and  to  the  Rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  same,  in  so  far  as  such  Provisions  relate  to  the 
Use  of  fixed  Engines  for  the  taking  of  Salmon :  Provideii 
that  all  Offences  against  sach  Provisions  shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished  as  dii^cted  by  this  Act. 

XXXI V.  No  Part  of  this  Act,  vrith  the  Exception  of 
the  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Clauses,  shall 
apply  to  the  River  Tweed,  or  to  any  Fisheries  in  the  said 
Kiver  or  the  Mouth  or  Entrance  thereof,  as  defined  bv 
^The  Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment  Act,  1859;'  and  any 
Penalties  incurred  under  the  said  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and 
Twenty-seventh  Clauses  of  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  River  Tweed,  be  recoverable  in  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment  Act,  1857,  which  Act, 
and  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment  Act,  1859,  shall  re- 
main in  full  Force  and  Effect^  anything  herein  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Cap.  CXm. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Removal  of  poor 
Persons  from  England  to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  to 
England  and  Ireland. — [7tA  August  1»62.] 

*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  better  Means  should  be 
provided  for  the  sate  Conveyance  to  the  Place  of  their 
Destination  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  of  poor  Per- 
sons who  may  be  removed  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  pa&sed 
in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  pre- 
sent Majesty,  Chapter  Eighty-three,  and  Chapter  One 
hundred  ancl  seventeen,  and  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Thirty- 
three  :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
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present  Parliament  assembled^  and  bj  the  Authority  of  the 
same : 

I.  No  Application  for  a  Warrant  ordering  the  Removal  Wwrant  of 
from  any  Place  in  England  to  Scotland^  or  in  Scotland  to  ^^^{2 
England  or  Ireland,  of  any  poor  Person  who  shall  have  be-  be  si|pied 
come  chargeable  in  such  Place  shall  be  heard  and  deter-  jj^^^^^ 
mined  in  England,  except  by  Two  or  more  Justices  in  aMagU- 
Petty  Sessions  assembled,  or  by  a  stipendiary  Magistrate  J^e*  Y^j 
or  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  sitting  in  his  Court;  oriro&nd 
and  in  Scotland,  except  by  the  Sheriff  or  any  Two  Justices  ^^^^S^®" 
of  the  Peace  of  the  County  in  which  the  Parish  is  situated  jusUoes,''^^ 
to  which  such  poor  Person  may  have  become  chargeable, 
which  t Justices  or  Magistrate,  and  Sheriff  or  Justices  (as 
the  Case  may  be)  shall  see  such  poor  Person,  or  the  Per* 
son  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Family  proposed  to  be  removed, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  that  every  Person  who  is  proposed  to 
be  removed  by  the  Warrant  is  in  such  a  State  of  Health 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  suffer  bodily  or  mental  Injury  by  the 
Removal. 

n.  Such  Warrant  of  Removal  shall  be  granted  in  Eng*  Warrant  to 
land  only  on  the  Application  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  or  N^eaud 
other  Officer  of  the  (Juardians  of  the  Union  or  Parish,  and  Ageof 
in  Scotland  only  on  the  Application  of  the  Inspector  of  the  2ni^ 
Poor  of  the  Parish  or  Combination,  or  other  Officer  ap*  removed, 
pointed  by  the  Parochial  Board  of  such  Parish  or  Combina^  S!rti^ 
tion,  where  such  poor  Person  shall  have  become  chargeable,  lan.. 
and  shall  contain  the  Name  and  reputed  Age  of  every  Per- 
son ordered  to  be  removed  by  virtue  of  the  same,  and  the 
Name  of  the  Place  in  Scotland  or  England  or  Ireland  (as 
the  Case  may  be)  where  the  Justices  or  Magistrate,  or 
Sheriff  or  Justices,  shall  find  such  Person  to  have  been 
bom,  or  to  have  last  resided  for  the  Space  of  Five  Years  in 
the  Case  of  a  poor  Person  to  be  removed  to  Scotland,  and 
Three  Years  in  the  Case  of  a  poor  Person  to  be  removed 
to  England  or  Ireland,  and  a  Statement  of  such  Examina- 
tion having  been  made  as  to  the  State  of  Health  of  every 
Person  ordered  to  be  removed  as  aforesaid ;    and  such 
Warrant  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Party  applying  for  the 
same,  and  in  the  Case  of  a  Removal  to  Scotlandy  to  the 
Parochial  Board  or  Inspector  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  or 
Combination  to  which  such  poor  Person  is  to  be  removed, 
and  in  the  Case  of  a  Removal  to  England  or  Ireland  (as 
the  Case  may  be),  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Union  or  Parish 
to  which  such  Person  is  to  be  removed^  and  a  Copy  shall 
be  given  by  and  at  the  Cost  of  the  Person  applying  fw 
such  Warrant  to  the  Person  or  the  Head  of  the  Family 
about  to  be  removed  by  virtue  of  it :  Provided  that  in  the  Pimdao. 
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Case  of  any  Native  of  England j  Irelandj  or  Scotland,  where 
the  Justices  or  Magistrate^  or  Sheriff  or  Justices  (as  the 
Case  may  be),  shall  not  be  able  to  ascertain,  upon  the  Evi- 
dence before  them,  the  Place  of  Birth  or  of  such  continaed 
Residence  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  order  the  Pauper  to  be 
removed  to  the  Port,  or  Union,  or  Parish  in  Engktnd  or 
Ireland  (as  the  Case  may  be),  or  Port  or  Parish  in  Scot- 
landy  which  shall  in  the  Judgment  of  such  Justices  or 
Magistrate,  or  Sheriff  or  Justices  (as  the  Case  may  be), 
under  the  Circumstances  of  the  Case  be  most  expedient. 

III.  The  Person  obtaining  the  Warrant  shall,  at  least 
Twelve  Hours  before  the  Removal,  send  a  Copy  of  it  by 
Post  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  or  Combi- 
nation in  Scotland^  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Union  or  Parish  in  England  or  Ireland  (as  the 
Case  may  be),  to  which  such  poor  Person  shall  be  ordered 
to  be  removed,  and  also  a  Copy  of  the  Depositions  taken 
in  the  Case*  if  the  same  shall,  at  any  Time  within  Three 
Months  from  the  Date  of  the  Warrant,  be  required  by  any 
such  Board  of  Guardians  or  Parochial  Board. 

lY.  Such  Warrant  shall  order  the  Removal  of  the  poor 
Person  to  be  made  to  the  Place  mentioned  therein  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  order  the  Persons  charged  with  the  Execu- 
tion thereof  to  cause  such  poor  Person,  with  his  Family  (if 
any),  to  be  safely  conveyed  to  such  Place  in  Englandj  Ire- 
land^ or  Scotland  (as  the  Case  may  be),  to  be  delivered,  in 
the  Case  of  a  Removal  to  Scotland,  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Parish  or  Combination,  and  in  the  Case  of  a 
Removal  to  England  or  Ireland,  at  the  Workhouse  of  such 
Place,  or  of  the  Union  or  Parish  containing  the  Port  or 
Place  nearest  to  the  Place  mentioned  in  the  Warrant  as 
the  Place  of  the  Pauperis  ultimate  Destination. 

V.  The  Master  of  the  Workhouse  of  the  Union  or  Parish 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  or  Combination  in  Scotland,  to  which  (as  the 
Case  may  be)  such  Warrant  is  addressed,  shall  be  bonnd 
to  receive  Delivery  of  the  poor  Person  named  in  such 
Warrant,  under  a  Penalty  of  Ten  Pounds  for  each  Case  of 
Refusal,  which  Penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the  Person 
applying  for  such  Warrant  by  an  Action  in  any  County 
Court  in  England,  or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Ireland, 
or  Sheriff  Court  in  Scotland,  or  other  competent  Court 
having  Jurisdiction  in  the  Place  where  such  Master  or 
Inspector  is  resident  at  the  Time  when  such  Action  is 
brought. 

VI.  If  by  reason  of  Default  of  the  Guardians,  Inspector 
of  the  Poor,  or  other  Person  having  charge  of  such  War- 
rant, or  otherwise,  the  poor  Person  named  therein  shall  not 
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be  removed  to  the  Place  of  ultimate  Destination,  the  Gaar- 
dians  of  the  Union  or  Parish  in  England  or  Ireland^  or 
Parochial  Board  of  the  Parish  or  Combination  in  Scotland 
(as  the  Case  may  be),  to  which  he  has  been  removed,  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  cause  the  Pauper  to  be  removed  forthwith 
to  the  Place  mentioned  in  the  Warrant,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  the  Costs  incurred  in  such  Removal 
by  the  Guardians  or  Parochial  Board  (as  the  Case  may  be), 
or  other  Person  on  whose  Application  the  Warrant  was 
obtained,  such  Costs  being  the  actual  Expense  incurred  in 
and  about  the  Conveyance  and  Maintenance  of  each  Per- 
son so  removed,  which  Costs  may,  if  not  paid  on  Demand, 
be  recovered  by  an  Action  in  any  County  Court  in  Eng^ 
land  or  Ireland^  or  Sherifi^  Court  in  Scotlandy  or  other  com- 
petent Court  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  Place  from  whence 
the  Removal  shall  have  taken  place* 

VII.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  remove  any  Woman,  or  any 
Child  under  the  Age  of  Fourteen,  as  a  Deck  Passenger  in 
any  Vessel  from  England  to  Scotlandy  or  from  Scotland  to 
England  or  Ireland^  during  the  Period  from  the  First  of 
October  to  the  Thirty-first  of  March  following ;  and  no 
Regulation  of  any  Sheriff,  Magistrate,  or  Justices  authoriz- 
ing such  Removal  shall  be  henceforth  legal. 

Vin.  Section  Seventy-seven  of  the  Act  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Victoria^  Chapter  Eighty-three,  in  so  fer  as  in- 
consistent with  the  !rrovisions  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

IX.  Except  so  &r  as  this  Act  shall  alter  the  Provisions 
of  the  said  Acts,  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  Part  of  the 
same. 
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Cap.  CXIV. 

An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Poaching. — [7^  August 
1862.1 


<  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Laws  now  in  force  for 
the  better  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Poaching  should  be 
amended :'  Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows: 

I.  The  word  '  Qame'  in  this  Act  shall  for  all  the  Pur- 
poses of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  include  any  One  or  more 
Uares,  Pheasants,  Partridges,  Eggs  of  Pheasants  and  Par- 
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tridges,  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Rabbits,  Grouse,  Black  or 
Moor  Game,  and  Eggs  ot  Grouse,  Black  or  Moor  Game; 
and  the  Words  ^  Justice'  and  ^  Justice^'  in  this  AsA  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for,  mean  respectively  a  Justice 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace  respectively  of  or  for  the 
County,  Biding,  Division,  Liberty,  City,  Borough,  or 
Place  in  which  any  Game,  Gun,  Part  of  Gun,  Net,  Smve, 
or  En^ne  after  mentioned  shall  be  found. 

n.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Constable  or  Peace  Officer 
in  any  County,  Borough,  or  Place  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  any  Highway,  Street,  or  Public  Place,  to  search 
any  Person  whom  he  may  have  good  Cause  to  suspect  of 
coming  from  any  Land  where  he  shall  have  been  uolaw- 
fuUy  in  search  or  pursuit  of  Grame,  or  any  Person  aiding 
or  abetting  such  Person,  and  having  in  bis  Possession  anj 
Game  unlawfully  obtained,  or  any  Gun,  Part  of  Gnn,  or 
Nets,  or  En^es  used  for  the  killing  or  taking  Game,  and 
also  to  stop  and  search  anv  Cart  or  other  Conveyance  in  or 
upon  which  such  Constable  or  Peace  Officer  shall  have 
flood  Cause  to  suspect  that  any  such  Game  or  anv  such 
Article  or  Thing  is  being  carried  by  any  such  renoo, 
and  should  there  be  found  any  Game  or  any  such  Article 
or  Thing  as  aforesaid  upon  such  •  Person,  Cart  or  other 
Conveyance,  to  seize  and  detain  such  Game,  Article,  or 
Thing ;  and  such  Constable  or  Peace  Officer  shall  in  such 
Case  apply  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  Summons 
citing  such  Person  to  appear  before  Two  Justices  of  the 
Peace  assembled  in  Petty  Sessions,  as  provided  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  NineteenUi  of  her  nresent  Majesty,  Chap- 
ter One  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Section  Nine,  as  far  as 
regards  England  and  Ireland^  and  before  a  Sheriff  or  any 
Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Scotland;  and  if  such  Per- 
son shall  have  obtained  such  Game  by  unlawfully  going  on 
any  Land  in  search  or  pursuit  of  Game,  or  shall  have  used 
any  such  Article  or  Thmg  as  aforesaid  for  unlawfuUy  kill- 
ing or  taking  Game,  or  shall  have  been  accessory  thereto, 
such  Person  shall,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  forfeit  and 
pay  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  and  shall  forfeit 
-such  Game,  Guns,  Parts  of  Guns,  Nets,  and  Engines,  and 
the  Justices  shall  direct  the  same  to  be  sold  or  destroyed, 
and  the  Proceeds  of  such  Sale,  .with  the  Amount  of  the 
Penalty,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  or 
Borough  where  the  Conviction  takes  place;  and  no  rei^ 
son  who,  by  Direction  of  a  Justice  in  Writing,  shall  sell 
any  Game  so  seized  shall  be  liable  to  any  Penalty  for  sach 
Sale ;  and  if  no  Conviction  takes  place,  the  Ghune  or  any 
such  Article  or  Thing  as  aforesaid,  or  the  Value  thereof,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  Person  from  whom  it  had  been  seized. 
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in.  Any  Penalty  nnder  this  Act  shall  be  recovered  and  ^JJJf^ 
enforced  in  Englandiu  the  same  Manner  as  Penalties  under  ties, 
the  Act  First  and  Second  William  the  Fourth,  Chapter 
Thirty-two,  and  in  Scotland  under  the  Act  Second  and 
Third  William  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Sixty-eight,  and  in 
Ireland  under  the  Pett^  Sessions,  IreUmdj  Act,  1851,  when 
not  otherwise  directed  in  this  Act. 

rV.  The  Powers  and  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Provimous 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of  her  present  Majesty,  vJt*"!!, 
Chapter  Forty-three,  shall  extend  and  apply^to  this  Ac^  extended  ' 
and  to  all  Proceedings,  Matters,  and  Things  to  be  taken,  ^  ^^  ^"^^ 
had,  and  done,  and  to  all  Persons  to  be  proceeded  against 
or  taking  Proceedings  under  this  Act. 

V.  No  Conviction  or  Order  made  under  this  Act,  or  NoOonvio- 
Adjudication  made  on  Appeal  therefrom,  shall  be  quashed  ^^^J^^ 
for  want  of  Form,  or  be  removed  by  Certiorari  or  other-  for  Want 
wise  into  any  of  her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Record ;  ®*  ^^"^ 
and  no  Warrant  of  Commitment  shall  be  held  void  by  by  c^c^- 
reason  of  any  Defect  therein,  provided  it  be  therein  alleged  »ri- 
that  the  Party  has  been  convicted,  and  there  be  a  good  and 

valid  Conviction  to  sustain  the  same. 

VI.  Any  Person  who  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  Power  of 
any  such  sununary  Conviction  may  appeal  to  the  next  Court  Appeal, 
of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  which  shall  be  holden  not 

less  than  Twelve  Days  after  the  Day  of  such  Conviction 
for  the  County,  Riding,  Division,  or  Borough  wheroin  the 
Cause  of  Complaint  shall  have  arisen,  provided  that  such 
Person  shall  give  to  the  Complainant  a  Notice  in  Writing 
of  such  Appeal,  and  of  the  Cause  and  Matter  thereof, 
within  Three  Days  after  such  Conviction,  and  Seven  clear 
Days  at  the  least  before  such  Sessions,  and  shall,  within 
Three  Days,  enter  into  a  Recognizance,  or  Bond  of  Cau- 
tion in  Scotland^  with  a  sufficient  Surety,  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  conditioned  personally  to  appear  at  the  said 
Sessions,  and  to  try  such  Appeal,  and  to  abidp  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  thereupon,  and  to  pay  such  Costs  as 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  Court;  and  tne  Court  at  such 
Sessions  shall  hear  and  determine  the  Matter  of  Appeal, 
and  shall  make  such  Order  therein,  with  or  without  Costs, 
to  either  Party,,  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem  fit,  and  shall,  if 
necessary,  issue  Process  for  enforcing  such  Judgment. 
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